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JEREMIAH  S.  BLACK. 

JUDGE  JEREMIAH  SULLIVAN  BLACK,  Attor- 
ney-General in  the  Presidential  administration  of 
James  Buchanan,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  bom  in  the  Glades,  Somerset  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, January  10,  1810,  and  died  at  his  home, 
Brockie,  near  York,  Pennsylvania,  August  19,  1883. 
He  came  of  a  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  family,  a  repre- 
sentative of  which  came  to  this  country  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  grandfather,  James  Black,  settled  in  Somerset 
County  at  a  period  when  it  was  wild,  and  sparsely 
inhabited,  and  in  the  house  which  he  there  built  for 
himself,  was  born  Henry  Black,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  in  February,  1778.  Henry 
Black  became  a  prominent  man  in  southern  Penn- 
sylvania. He  served  in  the  Legislature  from  1814 
to  1818 ;  was  an  Associate  Judge,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  when 
he  died.  Jeremiah's  early  education  was  obtained 
at  a  school  near  his  father's  farm.  The  need  of  uni- 
versity culture,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  af- 
fected him,  his  inclination  to  study  having  driven 
him  to  his  best  effort  during  his  youth,  and  at  seven- 
teen he  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  scholar,  with  a 
rare  knowledge  of  the  classics.  At  this  time  the 
family  life  seems  to  have  been  a  continued  struggle 
against  the  frequent  reverses  which  occur  to  the 
vocation  of  farming;  but  through  a  liberal  provi- 
sion of  books  and  personal  supervision,  Jeremiah's 
father  did  the  most  that  was  possible  towards  train- 


ing his  son's  mind  in  the  right  direction.  The  boy 
seemed  to  have  been  born  a  Democrat.  Before  he 
was  sixteen  he  mastered  Jefferson's  Letters,  accept- 
ing every  article  of  that  statesman's  creed.  His 
father,  however,  although  a  Democrat  in  early  life, 
seceded  from  that  party  on  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  1834.  After  leaving  school,  young 
Black  worked  on  his  father's  farm  for  a  while,  and 
then  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Chaun- 
cey  Forward,  a  lawyer,  in  Somerset  County,  whose 
brother,  Walter  Forward,  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Tyler.  In  1831  Mr.  Black 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  after  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Chauncey  Forward.  At  the 
time  when  Mr.  Black  began  practice,  his  father  was 
sitting  as  Associate  Judge  of  Somerset  Countj',  and 
some  of  his  first  causes  were  argued  before  Judge 
Henry  Black.  Young  Black  was  Prosecuting  At- 
torney for  Somerset  County  before  he  attained  his 
majority ;  and,  exhibiting  the  greatest  industry 
and  zeal,  he  soon  began  to  make  a  reputation.  In 
1841  the  Whigs  prevented  his  nomination  for  Con- 
gress by  nominating  his  father,  who  was  elected, 
and  died  the  following  year,  a  member  of  the  House. 
Meanwhile,  Jeremiah  S.  Black  had  risen  to  eminence 
as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1842  the  Governor  of  the  State 
appointed  him  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Franklin, 
Bedford  and  Somerset  District,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  nine  j^ears,  filling  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned.  The  address  which  he  delivered  at 
Bedford  on  the  death  of  General  Jackson,  in  1845, 
was  conceded  to  be  the  most  notable  tribute  to  the 
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memory  of  that  hero.  In  1851  Mr.  Black  was 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  of  which  he  was  made  Chief-Justice.  Here 
his  decisions  soon  began  to  obtain  a  reputation  as 
models  of  judicial  eloquence,  solidity  and  clearness. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  terra  in  1854,  he  was  re- 
elected by  a  large  majority  for  the  full  term  of  fif- 
teen years.  In  1856  James  Buchanan  was  elected 
President.  In  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet,  Isaac 
Toucey  was  at  first  designated  for  the  position  of 
Attorney-General ;  but  on  the  Cabinet  being  recast, 
he  was  named  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  At- 
torney-Generalship was  offered  to  Judge  Black,  who 
accordingly  resigned  his  Supreme  Court  Judgeship, 
and  entered  the  Cabinet  as  the  President's  legal  ad- 
viser. He  continued  to  fill  this  position  until 
December  of  1860,  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  the  end  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  term.  As  Attorney-General,  Judge 
Black  became  noted  during  the  beginning  of  his 
term  for  his  efforts  to  protect  the  settlers  in  Cali- 
fornia under  Government  patents,  against  fraudulent 
land  grants  alleged  to  have  been  of  Mexican  origin. 
He  succeeded  in  exposing  an  extensive  conspiracy 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  these  ficti- 
tious grants.  San  Francisco,  in  particular,  was  af- 
flicted by  these  bogus  grants,  and  it  has  been  claimed 
in  Mr.  Black's  honor  that  through  his  able  exposure 
of  the  fraud  he  saved  that  city  from  confiscation.  It 
was  owing  to  Judge  Black's  influence  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed  Attorney- 
General,  when  Mr.  Blaek  became  Secretary  of  State. 
The  two  lawyers  had  long  been  firm  and  fast  friends, 
Mr.  Stanton  having  come  specially  under  Judge 
Black's  notice  through  the  ability  which  lie  exhibited 
in  defending  an  important  cause  before  the  Supreme 
Court  while  the  latter  was  Chief-Justice.  When 
Lewis  Cass  resigned  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State, 
Judge  Black  accepted  it  on  the  sole  condition  that 
the  President  would  appoint  Stanton  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, which  appointment  was  accordingly  made. 
At  the  time  of  the  assiimption  by  Judge  Black  of 
the  Secretaryship  of  State  the  secession  movement 
was  already  uuder  considerable  headway.  At 
the  first  outbreaking  of  this  movement  President 
Buchanan  held  that  there  was  no  authority  for  coerc- 
ing a  State  if  it  chose  to  secede  and  set  up  as  an  in- 
dependent Government.  Judge  Black,  however, 
(who  was  at  this  time  Attorney-General)  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
put  down  insurrection,  and  that  the  Constitution 
contained  no  provision  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
Union  or  a  dissolution  of  the  compact  existing  be- 
tween the  States,  in  any  manner  whatever.  In  the 
early  part  of  December,  President  Buchanan,  who 


was  then  preparing  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 
addressed  to  the  Attorney-General  the  following 
questions,  to  which  he  desired  an  official  answer: 

"  1.  In  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  authorities  of 
any  State  and  those  of  the  United  States,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  constitutionally  passed,  are  supreme? 

"  2.  What  is  the  extent  of  my  ofl3cial  power  to  col- 
lect the  duties  on  imports  at  a  port  where  the  revenue 
laws  are  resisted  by  a  force  which  drives  the  collec- 
tor from  the  custom  house  ? 

"  3.  What  right  have  I  to  defend  the  public  pro- 
perty (for  instance,  a  fort,  arsenal  or  navy  yard)  in 
case  it  should  be  assaulted  ? 

"  4.  What  are  the  legal  means  at  my  disposal  for 
executing  those  laws  of  the  United  States  which  are 
usually  administered  through  the  courts  and  their 
oflScers? 

"  5.  Can  a  military  force  be  used  for  any  purpose 
whatever  under  the  Acts  of  1795  and  1807  within 
the  limits  of  a  State  where  there  are  no  judges,  mar- 
shal or  other  civil  ofllcers?" 

The  profound  and  able  opinion  rendered  by  Attor- 
ney-General Black  in  response  to  these  questions,  so 
grave  in  their  bearing  upon  the  then-existing  condi- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tions of  Federal  and  State  sovereignty  in  a  Demo- 
cratic federated  Republic  at  any  time,  is  in  all  re- 
spects so  important  as  to  deserve  special  preser- 
vation in  a  biography  of  its  author.  Following  is 
the  opinion : 

"Attoenet-Geneeal's  Office,) 
November  20,  I860.) 
' '  Sir : — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note 
of  the  17th,  and  I  now  reply  to  the  grave  questions 
therein  propounded  as  fully  as  the  time  allowed  me 
will  permit. 

"Within  their  respective  spheres  of  action  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Government  of  a  State  are 
both  of  them  independent  and  supreme,  but  each  is 
utterly  powerless  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Constitution.  If  Congress  should  attempt  to 
change  the  law  of  descents,  to  make  a  new  rule  of 
personal  succession  or  to  dissolve  the  family  rela- 
tions existing  in  any  State,  the  act  would  be  simply 
void ;  but  not  more  void  than  would  be  a  State  law 
to  prevent  the  recapture  of  fugitives  from  labor,  to 
forbid  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  or  to  stop  the  col- 
lection of  duties  on  imports.  The  will  of  a  State, 
whether  expressed  in  its  constitution  or  laws,  can- 
not, while  it  remains  in  the  Confederacy,  absolve 
her  people  from  the  duty  of  obeying  the  just  and 
constitutional  requirements  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment ;  nor  can  any  act  of  the  central  Government 
displace  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State ;  because  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  supreme  and  binding  only 
so  far  as  they  are  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Consti- 
tution. I  do  not  say  what  might  be  efl:'ected  by 
mere  revolutionary  force.  I  am  speaking  of  legal 
and  constitutional  right. 

' '  This  is  the  view  always  taken  by  the  judiciary, 
and  so  universally  adopted,  that  the  statement  of  it 
may  seem  common-place.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  it  in  many  cases.  I 
need  only  refer  you  to  the  United  States  vs.  Booth, 
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where  the  present  Chief  Justice,  expressing  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  himself  and  all  his  brethren, 
enunciated  the  doctrine  in  terms  so  clear  and  full 
that  any  further  demonstration  of  it  can  scarcely  be 
required. 

"  The  duty  which  these  principles  devolve,  not  on- 
ly upon  every  officer  but  every  citizen,  is  that  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  so  compendiously  in  his 
first  inaugural,  namely — '  to  support  the  State  Gov- 
ernments in  all  their  rights  as  the  most  competent 
administrations  for  their  domestic  concerns  and  the 
surest  bulwarks  against  anti-Republican  tenden- 
cies,' combined  with  '  the  preservation  of  the  gen- 
eral Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as 
the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety 
abroad.' 

"  To  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  the  Union 
is  confided  the  solemn  duty  of  seeing  the  laws  faith- 
fully executed.  That  he  may  be  able  to  meet  this 
duty  with  a  power  equal  to  its  performance,  he 
nominates  his  own  subordinates  and  removes  them 
at  his  pleasure.  For  the  same  reason  the  land  and 
naval  forces  are  under  his  orders  as  their  comman- 
der-in-chief. But  his  power  is  to  be  used  only  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Legislative  depart- 
ment. He  cannot  accomplish  a  legal  purpose  by 
illegal  means,  or  break  the  laws  himself  to  prevent 
them  from  being  violated  by  others. 

"  The  acts  of  Congress  sometimes  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  broad  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  executed,  and  sometimes 
limit  his  power  so  that  he  can  exercise  it  only 
in  a  certain  prescribed  manner.  Where  the  law 
directs  a  thing  to  be  done,  without  saying  how, 
that  implies  the  power  to  use  such  means  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  the 
Legislature.  But  where  the  mode  of  performing  a 
duty  is  pointed  out  by  statute,  that  is  the  exclusive 
mode,  and  no  other  can  be  followed.  The  United 
States  have  no  common  law  to  fall  back  upon  when 
the  written  law  is  defective.  If,  therefore,  an  act 
of  Congress  declares  that  a  certain  thing  shall  be 
done  by  a  particular  officer,  it  cannot  be  done  by  a 
different  officer.  The  agency  which  the  law  furn- 
ishes for  its  own  execution  must  be  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  For  instance,  the  revenues  of 
the  United  States  are  to  be  collected  in  a  certain 
way,  at  certain  established  ports,  and  by  a  certain 
class  of  officers;  the  President  has  no  authority  un- 
der any  circumstances  to  collect  the  same  revenues 
at  other  places  or  in  ways  not  provided  for.  Even 
if  the  machinery  furnished  by  Congress  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  duties  should  by  any  cause  become  so 
deranged  or  broken  up  that  it  could  not  be  used, 
that  would  not  be  a  legal  reason  for  substituting  a 
different  kind  of  machinery  in  its  place. 

"The  law  requires  that  all  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States  within  certain  collection  districts 
shall  be  entered  at  the  proper  port,  and  the  duty 
thereon  shall  be  received  by  the  collector  appointed 
for  and  residing  at  that  port.  But  the  functions  of 
the  collector  may  be  exercised  anywhere  at  or 
within  the  port.  There  is  no  law  which  confines 
him  to  the  Custom  House  or  to  any  particular  spot. 
If  the  Custom  House  were  burnt  down  he  might  re- 
move to  another  building  ;  if  he  were  driven  from 
the  shore,  he  might  go  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  har- 
bor. If  he  keeps  within  the  port  he  is  within  the 
law. 


"A  port  is  a  place  to  which  merchandise  is  im- 
ported, and  from  whence  it  is  exported.  It  is 
created  by  law.  It  is  not  merely  a  harbor  or  haven, 
for  it  may  be  established  where  there  is  nothing  but 
an  open  roadstead  or  on  the  shore  of  a  navigable 
river,  or  at  any  other  place  where  vessels  may  ar- 
rive and  discharge  or  take  in  their  cargoes.  It  com- 
prehends the  city  or  town  which  is  occupied  by  the 
mariners,  merchants  and  others  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  importing  and  exporting  goods, 
navigating  the  ships  and  furnishing  them  with  pro- 
visions. It  includes  also  so  much  of  the  water 
adjacent  to  tlie  city  as  is  usually  occupied  by  vessels 
discharging  or  receiving  their  cargoes  or  lying  at 
anchor  and  waiting  for  that  purpose. 

"The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1833, 
authorized  the  President  in  a  certain  contingency  to 
direct  that  the  Custom  House  for  any  collection  dis- 
trict be  established  and  kept  in  any  secure  place 
within  some  port  or  harbor  of  said  district,  either 
upon  land  or  on  board  any  vessel.  But  this  pro- 
vision was  temporar}^  and  expired  at  the  session  of 
Congress  next  afterwards.  It  conferred  upon  the 
Executive  the  right  to  remove  the  site  of  tlie  Cus- 
tom House,  not  only  to  any  secure  place  witliin  the 
legally  established  port  of  entry  for  the  district — 
that  right  he  had  before — but  it  widened  his  author, 
ity  so  as  to  allow  the  removal  of  it  to  any  port  or 
harbor  within  the  whole  district.  The  enactment  of 
that  law  and  the  limitation  of  it  to  a  certain  period 
of  time  now  passed  is  not,  therefore,  an  argument 
against  the  opinion  above  expressed  that  you  can 
now,  if  necessary,  order  the  duties  to  be  collected 
on  board  a  vessel  inside  of  any  established  port  of 
entry.  Whether  the  first  and  fifth  sections  of  the 
Act  of  1833,  both  of  which  were  made  temporary  by 
the  eighth  section,  should  be  re-enacted,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  legislative  department. 

"Your  right  to  take  such  measures  as  may  seem  to 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  pro- 
perty, is  very  clear.  It  results  from  the  proprietarj^ 
rights  of  the  Government,  as  owner  of  the  forts, 
arsenals,  magazines,  dock-yards,  navy  j^ards,  cus- 
tom houses,  public  ships  and  other  property  which 
the  United  States  have  bought,  built  and  paid  for. 
Besides,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  8)  to 
'  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever *  *  *  over  all  places  purchased  by  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock-yards  and  other  needful  buildings.' 
It  is  believed  that  no  important  public  building  has 
been  bought  or  erected  on  ground  where  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  in  which  it  is  has  not  passed  a  law 
consenting  to  the  purchase  of  it  and  ceding  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction.  This  Government,  then,  is  not 
only  the  owner  of  these  buildings  and  grounds,  but 
by  virtue  of  the  supreme  and  paramount  law  it 
regulates  the  actions  and  punishes  the  offenses  of 
those  who  are  within  them.  If  anyone  of  an  owner's 
rights  is  plainer  than  another  it  is  that  of  keeping 
exclusive  possession  and  repelling  intrusion.  The 
right  of  defending  the  public  property  includes  the 
right  to  recapture  after  it  has  been  unlawfully  taken 
by  another.  President  Jefferson  held  the  opinion 
and  anchored  upon  it  that  he  could  order  a  military 
force  to  take  possession  of  any  land  to  which  the 
United  States  had  title  though  they  had  never  occu- 
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pied  it  before,  though  a  privjite  party  claimed  and 
lield  it,  and  though  it  was  not  then  needed  nor  pro- 
posed to  be  used  for  any  purpose  connected  with 
the  operating  of  tlie  Government.  This  may  have 
a  stretch  of  executive  power;  but  the  right  of  re- 
taking public  property  in  which  the  Government 
has  been  carrying  on  its  lawful  business  and  from 
which  its  officers  have  been  unlawfully  thrust  out, 
cannot  well  be  doubted,  and  when  it  was  exercised 
at  Harper's  Ferry  in  October,  everyone  acknowl- 
edged the  legal  jxistice  of  it. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  point  in  your  letter,  which  is 
probably  of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  By 
the  act  of  1807,  you  may  employ  such  part  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  as  you  may  judge  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  ex- 
ecuted, in  all  cases  where  it  is  lawful  to  use  the 
militia  for  the  same  purpose.  By  the  act  of  1795, 
the  militia  may  be  called  forth  "  whenever  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the  execu- 
tion thereof  obstructed  in  any  State  by  combina- 
tions too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  power 
vested  in  the  marshals.'  This  imposes  upon  the 
President  the  sole  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  the  exigency  "has  arisen  which  requires 
the  use  of  military  force ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  that  responsibility  will  be  his 
care  not  to  overstep  the  limit  of  his  legal  and  just 
authority. 

"  The  laws  referred  to  in  the  act  of  1795  are  mani- 
festly those  which  are  administered  by  the  judges 
and  executed  by  the  ministerial  oflQcers  of  the 
courts  for  the  punishment  of  crime  against  the 
United  States,  for  the  protection  of  rights  claimed 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  and  laws,  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  obligations  as  come  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  To  com- 
pel obedience  to  these  laws  the  courts  have  author- 
ity to  punish  all  who  obstruct  their  regular  admin- 
istration; and  the  marshals  *,nd  their  deputies  have 
the  same  power  as  sheriffs  and  their  deputies  in  the 
several  States  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  States. 
These  are  the  ordinary  means  provided  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law ;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
system  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  any  other, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  arising  out  of 
great  and  unusual  combinations  against  them. 
Their  agency  must  continue  to  be  used  until  their 
incapacity  to  cope  with  the  power  opposed  to  them 
shall  be  plainly  demonstrated.  It  is  only  upon 
clear  evidence  to  that  effect  that  a  military  force 
could  be  called  into  the  field.  Even  then  its  opera- 
tions must  be  purely  defensive.  It  can  suppress 
only  such  combinations  as  are  found  directly  oppos- 
ing the  laws  and  obstructing  the  execution  thereof. 
It  can  do  no  more  than  what  might  and  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  civil  posse,  if  a  civil  posse  could  be 
raised  large  enough  to  meet  the  same  opposition. 
On  such  occasions  especially  the  military  power 
must  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil 
authority,  since  it  is  only  in  aid  of  the  latter  that 
the  former  can  act  at  all. 

"  But  what  if  the  feeling  in  any  State  against  the 
United  States  should  become  so  universal  that 
the  Federal  oflicers  themselves  (including  judges, 
district-attorneys  and  marshals)  would  be  reached 
by  the  same  influences  and  resign  their  places  ?  Of 
course,  the  first  step  would  be  to  appoint  others  in 


their  stead  if  others  could  be  got  to  serve.  But  in 
such  an  event  it  is  more  than  probable  that  great 
difiiculty  would  be  found  in  filling  the  offices.  We 
can  easily  see  how  it  might  become  altogether  im- 
possible. We  are  therefore  obliged  to  consider 
what  can  be  done  in  case  we  have  no  court  to  issue 
judicial  process  and  no  ministerial  officers  to  exe- 
cute it.  In  that  event  troops  would  certainly  be 
out  of  place,  and  their  use  wholly  illegal.  If  they 
are  sent  to  aid  the  courts  and  marshals  there  must 
be  courts  and  marshals  to  be  aided.  Without  the 
exercise  of  these  functions,  which  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  civil  service,  the  laws  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted in  any  event,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
political  strength  which  the  Government  has  at  its 
compiand.  Under  such  circumstances  to  send  a 
military  force  into  any  State  with  orders  to  act 
against  the  people  would  be  simply  making  war 
upon  them. 

"  The  existing  laws  put  and  keep  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment strictly  on  the  defensive.  You  can  use 
force  only  to  repel  an  assault  on  the  public  property 
and  aid  the  courts  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
If  the  means  given  you  to  collect  the  revenue  and 
execute  the  other  laws  be  insufiicieut  for  that  pur- 
pose, Congress  may  extend  and  make  them  more 
effectxial  to  those  ends. 

"  If  one  of  the  States  should  declare  her  indepen- 
dence your  action  cannot  depend  upon  the  rightful- 
ness of  the  cause  upon  which  such  declaration  is 
based.  Whether  the  retirement  of  the  State  from 
the  Union  be  the  exercise  of  a  right  reserved  in  the 
Constitution  or  a  revolutionary  movement,  it  is 
certain  that  you  have  not  in  either  case  to  recognize- 
her  independence  or  to  absolve  her  from  her  Fed- 
eral obligations.  Congress  or  the  other  States  in 
convention  assembled  must  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper.  In  such  an  event  I 
see  no  course  for  you  but  to  go  straight  onward  in 
the  path  yon  have  hitherto  trodden — that  is,  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  to  the^xtent  of  the  defensive  means 
placed  in  your  hands,  and  act  generally  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  present  Constitutional  relations 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
continue  to  exist  until  a  new  code  of  things  shall  be 
established,  either  by  law  or  force. 

"  Whether  Congress  has  the  Constitutional  right 
to  make  war  against  one  or  more  States  and  require 
the  Executive  of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry 
it  on  by  means  of  force  to  be  drawn  from  the  other 
States  is  a  question  for  Congress  itself  to  consider. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  no  such  power  is  expressly 
given ;  nor  are  there  any  words  in  the  Constitution 
which  imply  it.  Among  the  powers  enumerated  in 
Article  1,  Section  8,  is  that  'to  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  to  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water.'  This 
certainly  means  nothing  more  than  the  power  to 
commence  and  carry  on  hostilities  against  the 
foreign  enemies  of  the  nation.  Another  clause  in 
the  same  section  gives  Congress  the  power  '  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  militia,'  and  to  use  them 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  But  this  power  is  so 
restricted  by  the  words  which  immediately  follow 
that  it  can  be  exercised  only  for  one  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes  :  1.  To  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union; 
that  is,  to  aid  the  Federal  oflScers  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  regular  duties.  2.  To  suppress  insur- 
rection against  the  State;  but  this  is  confined  by 
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Article  4,  Section  4,  to  cases  in  which  the  State 
herself  shall  apply  for  assistance  against  her  own 
people.  3.  To  repel  the  invasion  of  a  State  by  ene- 
mies who  come  from  abroad  to  assail  her  in  her 
territory.  All  these  provisions  are  made  to  protect 
the  States ;  not  to  authorize  an  attack  by  one  part 
of  the  country  upon  another;  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  not  to  plunae  them  into  civil  war.  Our  fore- 
fathers do  not  seem  to  have  thought  that  war  was 
calculated  '  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
peace,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  posterity.'  There  was  undoubtedly  a  strong 
and  universal  conviction  among  the  men  who 
framed  and  ratified  tlie  Constitution  that  military 
force  would  not  only  be  useless  but  pernicious  as  a 
means  of  holding  the  States  together. 

"If  it  be  true  that  war  cannot  be  declared,  nor  a 
system  of  general  hostilities  carried  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  against  a  State,  then  it  seems  that 
an  attempt  to  do  so  woxild  be  ipso  facto  an  expulsion 
of  such  State  from  the  Union.  Being  treated  as  an 
alien  and  an  enemy,  she  would  be  compelled  to  act 
accordingly.  And  if  Congress  shall  break  up  the 
present  Union  by  unconstitutionally  putting  enmity 
and  armed  hostility  between  different  sections  of 
the  country,  instead  of  the  domestic  tranquility 
which  the  Constitution  was  meant  to  insiire,  would 
not  all  the  States  be  absolved  from  their  federal 
obligations  ?  Is  any  portion  of  the  people  bound  to 
contribute  their  money  or  their  blood  to  carry  on  a 
contest  like  that? 

' '  The  right  of  the  General  Govepnment  to  preserve 
itself  in  its  whole  Constitutional  vigor  by  repelling 
a  direct  and  positive  aggression  upon  its  property 
or  its  officers  cannot  be  denied.  But  this  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  an  offensive  war  to  punish  the 
people  for  the  political  misdeeds  of  their  State  gov- 
ernments, or  to  enforce  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  supreme. 
The  States  are  colleagues  of  one  another,  and  if 
some  of  them  shall  conquer  the  rest  and  hold  them 
as  subjugated  provinces  it  would  totally  destroy  the 
whole  theory  upon  which  they  are  now  connected. 

"  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  as  I  think 
it  is,  then  the  Union  must  utterly  perish  at  the 
moment  when  Congress  shall  arm  one  part  of  the 
people  against  the  other  for  any  purpose  beyond 
that  of  protecting  the  General  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  its  proper  Constitutional  functions. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 
J.  S.  Black". 

This  remarkable  and  valuable  historical  docu- 
ment not  only  places  on  record  the  legal  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  subject  it  covers,  of  one  of  the 
men  most  versed  in  it  in  the  United  States,  but  ex- 
hibits also  the  strong  judicial  bias  of  Judge  Black's 
mind,  which  totally  disabled  him  from  considering 
the  question  from  any  other  than  a  constitutional 
and  judicial  standpoint.  As  Secretary  of  State  he 
declared  his  determined  hostility  to  the  secession 
movement  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  men  in  the 
Cabinet  who  were  in  favor  of  the  reinforcement  of 
Fort  Sumter.    He  issued  orders  to  the  representa- 


tives of  the  United  States  abroad  to  countenance  no 
disintegration  of  the  Republic,  and  proclaimed  the 
principle  tliat  the  union  of  the  States  was  insoluble 
and  indestructible.  President  Buchanan's  annual 
message,  in  the  beginning  of  18C0,  was  framed  with 
due  consideration  of  the  opinion  given  by  Judge 
Black.  On  this  message  being  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet,  Secretaries  Cobb  and  Thompson  (who 
both  afterwards  resigned)  were  the  only  members 
who  did  not  approve  of  it.  As  still  further  indica- 
tion of  the  logical  skill  of  Judge  Black,  his  direct- 
ness of  purpose  and  the  incisive  mental  ability 
wliich  guided  him  in  all  his  utterances,  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
President  on  another  occasion  is  pertinent : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States,  within 
its  proper  sphere  is  sovereign  as  much  as  the  States 
are  sovereign  within  their  spheres.  It  acts  imme- 
diately iipon  the  people  and  claims  their  direct 
obedience  to  its  laws.  As  a  State  cannot  make  war 
upon  a  city,  country  or  town  and  put  all  its  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword  because  some  of  them  have 
acted  or  threatened  to  act  illegally,  so  the  General 
Government  is  also  restrained  from  exterminating 
the  whole  population  of  a  State  for  offenses,  actual 
or  intended,  of  some  who  live  among  them.  The  so- 
called  Ordinances  of  Secession,  in  1860  and  1861, 
were  the  declarations  of  certain  persons  who  made 
them  that  they  intended  to  disobey  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  duty  of  Congress  and 
the  President  to  see  that  forcible  resistance  to  the 
laws,  when  actually  made,  should  be  met  by  a 
counter-force  sufficient  to  put  it  down  ;  but  neither 
Congress  nor  the  President  had  authority  to  declare 
war  and  begin  hostilities  by  anticipation  against  all 
the  people  at  once,  and  put  them  all  in  the  attitude 
of  public  enemies,  without  regard  to  their  personal 
guilt  or  innocence." 

Nothing  in  the  above  could  be  held  to  preclude 
the  self-protective  action  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  face  of  the  secession  movement 
which  actually  occurred;  yet  such  utterances  on 
the  part  of  Judge  Black  were  severely  criticised 
during  his  lifetime  by  the  more  radical  of  his  politi- 
cal opponents,  who  could  not  see  where  the  work- 
ings of  the  judicial  mind  must  necessarily  come  in 
conflict  with  the  merely  sentimental  side  of  a  great 
question.  With  regard  to  this.  Judge  Holt,  who 
was  Secretary  of  War  in  1860  and  M'as  appointed 
Judge  Advocate-General  of  the  Army  by  President 
Lincoln,  used  the  following  language : 

"Mr.  Stanton,  Judge  Black  and  m3-self  were  in 
perfect  accord  as  to  the  dut}'  of  the  Government 
towards  the  Secessionists,  and  in  perfect  harmony 
as  to  the  rights  of  States  under  the  Constitution. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  ardent  or  earnest  in 
his  attachment  to  the  Union  or  more  persistent 
in  urging  those  things  calculated  to  save  it  from 
the  designs  of  the  Southern  men  than  Judge 
Black." 
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As  a  matter  of  fnct  Judge  Black  differed  with 
Buclianan  on  manj'  subjects  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  administratiou,  though  remaining  a  firm 
friend  of  the  President  until  the  last.  The  extent 
of  those  differences  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
paper  published  on  pages  14-17  in  "  Essays  and 
Speeches  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black."  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1885.) 

"  MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  PEESIDKNT  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  THE  PAPEK  DRAWN  UP  BY  IHM  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. " 

"  1.  The  first  and  the  concludino-  paraoraph  both 
seem  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  South  Carolina  to 
be  represented  near  this  Government  by  diplomatic 
officers.  That  implies  that  she  is  an  independent 
nation,  with  no  other  relations  to  the  Government 
of  the  Union  than  any  other  foreign  power.  If 
such  be  the  fact,  then  she  has  acquired  all  the 
rights,  powers  and  responsibilities  of  a  separate 
government  by  the  mere  ordinance  of  secession 
which  passed  her  convention  a  few  days  ago.  But 
the  President  has  always,  and  particularly  in  his 
late  message  to  Congress,  denied  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, and  asserted  that  no  State  could  throw  off  her 
Federal  obligations  in  that  way.  Moreover,  the 
President  has  also  very  distinctly  declared  that  even 
if  a  State  could  secede  and  go  out  of  the  Union  at 
pleasure,  whether  by  revolution  or  in  the  exercise 
of  a  Constitutional  right,  he  could  not  recognize 
her  independence  without  being  guilty  of  usurpa- 
tion. I  think,  therefore,  that  every  word  and  sen- 
tence which  implies  that  South  Carolina  is  in  an 
attitude  which  enables  the  President  to  'treat'  or 
negotiate  with  her,  or  to  receive  her  commissioners 
in  the  character  of  diplomatic  ministers  or  agents, 
ought  to  be  stricken  out  and  an  explicit  declaration 
substituted,  which  would  reassert  the  principles  of 
the  message.  It  is  surely  not  enough  that  the 
words  of  the  message  be  transcribed  if  the  doctrine 
there  announced  be  practically  abandoned  by  car- 
rying on  a  negotiation. 

"3.  I  would  strike  out  all  expressions  of  regret 
that  the  Commissioners  are  unwilling  to  proceed 
with  the  negotiations,  since  it  is  very  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  negotiation  with  them,  whether 
they  are  willing  or  not. 

"  3.  Above  all  things,  it  is  objectionable  to  inti- 
mate a  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  about  the  possession  of  a  military 
post  which  belongs  to  the  United  States,  or  to  pro- 
pose any  adjustment  of  the  subject  or  any  arrange- 
ment about  it.  The  forts  in  Charleston  Harbor  be- 
long to  this  Government — are  its  own,  and  cannot 
be  given  up.  It  is  true  they  might  be  surrendered 
to  a  superior  force,  whether  that  force  be  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  seceding  State  or  a  foreign  nation.  But 
Fort  Sumter  is  impregnable  and  cannot  be  taken  if 
defended  as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  last 
importance  that  it  should  be  maintained  if  all  the 
power  of  this  nation  can  do  it ;  for  the  command  of 
the  harbor  and  the  President's  ability  to  execute  the 
revenue  laws  may  depend  on  it. 

"4.  The  words  'coercing  a  State  by  force  of 
arms  to  remain  in  the  Confederacy,'  a  power  which 
I  do  not  believe  the  Constitution  has  conferred  on 
Congress — ought  certainly  not  be  retained.  They 


are  too  vague,  and  might  have  the  effect  (which  I 
am  sure  the  President  does  not  intend)  to  mislead 
the  ComniisHionerH  concerning  liis  sentiments.  The 
power  to  defend  tiie  public  property — to  resist  an 
assailing  force  which  unlawfully  attempts  to  drive 
out  the  troops  of  the  United  States  from  one  of  the 
fortifications,  and  to  use  military  and  naval  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  proper  ofBcers  of  the 
United  States  in  the  execution  of  tlie  laws — this,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  coercion,  and  may  very  well  be 
called  '  coercing  a  State  by  force  of  arms  to  remain 
in  the  Union.'  The  President  has  always  asserted 
his  right  of  coercion  to  that  extent.  He  merely  de- 
nies the  right  of  Congress  to  make  offensive  war 
upon  a  State  of  the  Union  as  such  might  be  made 
upon  a  foreign  government. 

"  5.  The  implied  assent  of  the  President  to  the 
accusation  which  the  Commissioners  make,  of  a  com- 
pact with  South  Carolina  by  which  he  was  bound 
not  to  take  whatever  measures  he  saw  fit  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  forts,  ought  to  be  stricken  out,  and  a 
flat  denial  of  any  such  bargain,  pledge  or  agreement 
inserted.  The  paper  signed  by  the  late  members  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina  does  not  bear  any 
such  construction,  and  this,  as  I  understand,  is  the 
only  transaction  between  South  Carolina  and  him 
which  bears  upon  the  subject  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. I  think  it  deeply  concerns  the  President's 
reputation  that  he  should  contradict  this  statement, 
since  if  it  be  undenied  it  puts  him  in  the  attitude  of 
an  executive  ofiicer  who  voluntarily  disarms  himself 
of  the  power  to  perform  his  duty,  and  ties  up  his 
hands  so  that  he  cannot,  without  breaking  his 
word,  '  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed.'  The 
fact  that  he  pledged  himself  in  any  such  way  can- 
not be  true.  The  Commissioners,  no  doubt,  have 
been  so  informed.  But  there  must  be  some  mistake 
about  it.  It  arose,  doubtless,  out  of  the  President's 
anxious  and  laudable  desire  to  avoid  civil  war,  and 
his  often-expressed  determination  not  even  to  fur- 
nish an  excuse  for  an  outbreak  at  Charleston  by  re- 
enforcing  Major  Anderson  unless  it  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

"  6.  The  remotest  expression  of  a  doubt  about 
Major  Anderson's  perfect  propriety  of  behavior 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  He  is  not  merely  a 
gallant  and  meritorious  ofiicer  who  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  hearing  before  he  is  condemned.  He  has  saved 
the  country,  I  solemnly  believe,  when  its  day 
was  darkest  and  its  perils  most  extreme.  He  has 
done  everything  that  mortal  man  could  do  to  repair 
the  fatal  error  which  the  Administration  has  com- 
mitted in  not  sending  down  troops  enough  to  hold 
all  the  forts.  He  has  kept  the  strongest  one.  He 
still  commands  the  harbor.  We  may  still  execute 
the  laws  if  we  try.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
orders  which  were  sent  to  him  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  contravened 
by  his  act  of  throwing  his  command  into  Fort  Sum- 
ter. Even  if  those  orders,  sent  without  your  know- 
ledge, did  forbid  him  to  leave  a  place  where  his  men 
might  have  perished,  and  shelter  them  under  a 
stronger  position,  we  ought  all  of  us  rejoice  that  he 
broke  such  orders. 

"  7.  The  idea  that  a  wrong  was  committed 
against  South  Carolina  by  moving  from  Fort  Moul- 
trie to  Fort  Sumter  ought  to  be  repelled  as  firmly  as 
may  be  consistent  with  a  proper  respect  for  the  high 
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character  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  South 
Carolina  Commission.  It  is  a  strange  assumption 
of  right  on  the  part  of  that  State  to  say  that  our 
United  States  troops  must  remain  in  the  weakest 
position  they  can  find  in  the  harbor.  It  is  not  a 
menace  of  South  Carolina  or  of  Charleston,  or  any 
menace  at  all.  It  is  simple  self-defense.  If  South 
Carolina  does  not  attack  Major  Anderson,  no  hu- 
man being  will  be  injured ;  for  there  certainly  can 
be  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  commence  hos- 
tilities. The  apparent  objection  to  his  being  in 
Fort  Sumter  is  that  he  will  be  less  likely  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  his  assailants. 

"  These  are  the  points  on  which  I  would  advise 
that  the  paper  be  amended.  I  am  aware  that  thej- 
are  too  radical  to  permit  much  hope  of  their  adop- 
tion. If  they  are  adopted  the  whole  paper  will 
need  to  be  recast.  But  there  is  one  thing  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  this  terrible  crisis.  I  entreat  the 
President  to  order  the  "  Brooklyn  "  and  the  "  Mace- 
donian" to  Charleston  without  the  least  delay,  and 
in  the  meantime  send  a  trusty  messenger  to  Major 
Anderson  to  let  him  know  that  his  Government  will 
not  desert  him.  The  re-enforcement  of  troops  from 
New  York  or  Old  Point  Comfort  should  follow  im- 
mediately. If  this  be  done  at  once  all  may  yet  be 
not  well,  but  comparatively  safe.  If  not,  I  can  see 
nothing  before  us  but  disaster  and  ruin  to  the  coun- 
try." 

On  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  Judge  Black 
received  the  appointment  of  Reporter  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Co\irt ;  but  his  practice  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  As 
a  practitioner  before  the  Supreme  Court  he  com- 
manded an  immense  business  and  gained  a  high 
reputation.  Among  important  law  cases  in  which 
he  took  part  may  be  mentioned  the  Belknap  im- 
peachment, the  McGarrahan  case,  the  New  Idria 
Quicksilver  Mine  grant,  and  the  Vanderbilt  will 
case,  and  the  Milligan  and  McCardle  cases.  As  a 
publicist  and  essayist  Judge  Black  was  universally 
admired.  He  was  a  powerful  writer  on  political 
subjects,  and  his  controversial  abilities  were  recog. 
nized:  He  was  a  devout  Christian.  Fearing  noth- 
ing else  in  this  world,  he  went  always  and  humbly  in 
the  fear  of  God.  His  whole  mind  and  being  were 
saturated  with  the  morality  of  the  Testament  of 
Christ,  which  he  said  was  "  filled  with  all  forms  of 
moral  beauty,  and  radiant  with  miracles  of  light." 
He  was  baptized  in  1843  by  Alexander  Campbell, 
whose  eulogy  he  pronounced  upon  the  unveiling  of 
Ms  statue  at  Bethany,  West  Virginia.  His  contro- 
versy with  Colonel  Ingersoll  in  the  North  American 
Beview,  on  the  subject  of  atheism,  was  a  memorable 
one,  in  which  Ingersoll  came  out  second  best  and 
with  the  most  scathing  rebuke  that  had  ever  been 
administered  to  him.  Judge  Black  was  an  apt 
scholar,  especially  in  English  literature  and  the 
Latin  classics.  He  could  quote  at  length  from  any 
of  his  favorite  authors  in  either  language.    In  per- 


son, Judge  Black  was  tall,  broad-shouldered,  with 
a  clean-shaven,  rugged  face,  and  sharp,  bright  eyes 
which  flashed  from  under  snow-white  brows — alto- 
gether a  remarkable  countenance.  The  final  illness 
of  Judge  Black  lasted  only  a  week,  and  from  its  be- 
ginning he  believed  that  it  would  terminate  fatally. 
All  through  his  sickness,  although  suffering  intense 
agony,  he  was  cheerful,  and  at  times  witty  in  his 
moments  of  temporary  freedom  from  pain.  Several 
times  he  quoted  from  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth" 
and  from  Bryant's  "  Thanatopsis." 

 1  

EGBERT  H.  SATEE.  . 

ROBERT  HEYSHAM  SAYRE,  a  distinguished 
civil  engineer  and  railway  official,  Vice-President 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  of  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  second  son  of  William  H. 
Sayre,  and  was  born  in  Columbia  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  13,  1834.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
Francis  Bowes  Sayre,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Lan- 
caster, September  9,  1766,  studied  medicine  and 
practiced  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  was 
an  original  member  of  the  first  medical  society  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia in  September,  1798,  of  epidemic  fever  while 
engaged  in  acts  of  benevolence  among  the  poor. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Rodolphus  Kent,  came 
from  the  citj^  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  settled  in  New 
Jersey,  and  married  Sarah  Tuthill  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  in  1784.  Robert's  father,  WOliam  H. 
Sayre,  was  born  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  1794, 
was  educated  in  New  Brunswick,  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years 
in  the  counting  house  of  Thomas  P.  Cope  ;  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rodolphus  Kent,  and 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  queensware  business 
in  Philadelphia,  under  the  firm  of  Cook  &  Sayre. 
About  the  year  1818  he  removed  to  Columbia  Coun- 
ty, and  thence  to  Mauch  Clumk  in  1828,  entering 
the  service  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  was  soon  to  open  its  canal,  then  nearly 
completed  between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Easton.  Mr. 
Sayre  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  boating  accounts, 
collection  of  tolls,  etc.,  and  continued  in  this  posi- 
tion until  his  health  failed  in  1865.  His  eldest  son, 
Francis,  who  had  been  in  the  oflice  some  j-ears,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  position  and  is  still  in  charge  after  a 
continuous  service  of  over  fifty-one  years.  After 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Mauch  Chunk  and 
Robert  had  attained  a  proper  age,  he  attended  the 
common  school  of  the  town  and  there  obtained  his 
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education;  the  latter  of  liis  school  years  under  tlie 
tuition  of  James  Nowlin,  an  able  mathematician. 
In  tlie  fall  of  1840  he  left  scliool  and  entered  an  en- 
gineer corps  under  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Douglas,  then 
engaged  in  tlie  work  of  enlarging  the  Morris  Canal. 
Early  in  January,  1841,  a  great  freshet  occurred  in 
the  Lehigh,  partiiilly" destroying  the  Lehigh  Canal 
between  White  Haven  and  Easton.  Mr.  Douglas 
with  his  corps  was  transferred  to  the  Lehigh  and 
engaged  two  years  in  rebuilding  the  canal.  Subse- 
quently, under  the  charge  of  Edwin  A.  Douglas, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company,  young  Sayre  was  detailed  to  make  the 
surveys  and  build  the  famous  Back-Track  Railroad 
between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Summit  Hill,  the 
Switch-Back  Railroad,  and  the  inclined  planes  into 
Panther  Creek  Valley  ;  to  drive  the  several  tunnels 
therein,  to  more  largely  develop  the  coal  mines  of 
the  company,  and  to  erect  the  necessary  breakers 
and  machinery  for  preparing  the  coal.  He  also  had 
charge  of  all  the  railroads  and  inclined  planes,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  coal  over  them  from  the 
mines  to  Mauch  Chunk.  While  thus  engaged  he 
was  sought  by  the  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  who  had 
known  him  as  a  boy,  and  offered  the  position  of 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill 
&  Susquehanna  (now  Lehigla  Valley)  Railroad,  ex- 
tending from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton.  After  spend- 
ing over  eleven  years  in  the  service  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  in,.May,  1853,  Mr. 
Sayre  commenced  the  surveys  for  the  railroad,  and 
the  same  fall  the  work  of  construction  was  begun 
and  prosecuted  to  completion.  Early  in  the  fall  of 
1855,  when  the  road  was  turned  over  by  the  con- 
tractor. Judge  Packer,  to  the  company,  Mr.  Sayre 
was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  and  General  Super- 
intendent, which  position  he  retained  until  Novem- 
ber, 1883.  During  this  period  Mr.  Sayre  had  charge 
as  Chief  Engineer,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
of  building  the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy  Railroad,  ex- 
tending from  Black  Creek  Junction  to  Mount  Car- 
mel,  with  its  various  branches  opening  up,  to  a  con- 
nection with  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Mahanoy  coal 
field.  He  also  built  the  Penn  Haven  &  White 
Haven  Railroad  from  Penn  Haven  to  Wilkes-Barre, 
reaching  the  great  Wyoming  coal  field.  Subse- 
quently, both  of  the  before  named  roads,  together 
with  the  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad  and  Coal  Com- 
pany and  the  Hazleton  Railroad  and  Coal  Company, 
were  consolidated  with  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  system.  In  1867-  Mr.  Sayre  took 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Canal  and  Railroad,  virtually  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Lehigh  Valley  from  Wilkes-Barre  up 
the  valley  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 


river  to  tiic  State  line  near  Wavcily,  New  York, 
where  it  connected  witli  the  New  York  &  Erie  Rail- 
way, making  direct  communication  in  connection 
with  the  Erie  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Biiil'alo.  At 
Buffalo  he  built  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad,  and  the 
necessary  facilities  for  transfer  of  coal  from  cars  to 
vessels  on  the  lake.  During  the  fall  of  1808  it  was 
determined,  on  the  part  of  the  general  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
to  present  to  Mr.  Sayre,  its  Superintendent  and  En- 
gineer, some  valuable  token  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  they  held  him,  and  of  their  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  had  ever 
discharged  the  manifold  duties  of  his  responsible 
situation.  December  24 — Christmas  Eve — was  the 
time  appointed  for  carrying  this  resolution  into  ef- 
fect. Accordingly,  on  that  day,  the  Committee 
having  the  matter  in  charge,  in  company  with  other 
friends  of  Mr.  Sayre,  repaired  to  his  residence  in 
South  Bethlehem.  Assembled  in  his  parlor,  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  General  Freight  Agent,  presented  on 
behalf  of  its  donors,  a  very  handsome  and  costly 
service  of  silver  plate,  accompanied  with  the  follow- 
ing address  : 

Robert  H.  Sayre,  Esg.,  Superintendent  and  Engineer 

of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad : 

Sir  : — The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company  have  deputed  us  their 
Committee  to  present  to  you  this  token  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  your  worth  as  a  Superintendent,  your 
skill  as  an  Engineer,  and  your  ability  as  a  railroad 
man.  In  your  profession,  you  stand  to-day  without 
a  superior. 

You  have  been  identified  with  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  from  its  inception.  Under  your  hands  it 
has  grown  to  be  a  successful  institution.  In  all  times 
of  trial  and  adversity  you  have  stood  by  it  with  the 
fidelity  and  steadfastness  of  a  hero.  You  have  lived 
sir,  to  see  the  success  of  your  labors.  The  road 
which  modestly  aspired  to  connect  Mauch  Chunk 
with  Easton,  has,  under  your  guidance,  entered  the 
vast  anthracite  regions  of  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill 
and  Wyoming,  and  continuing  its  course  northward 
up  the  Susquehanna  to  the  State  line,  it  will  enter, 
at  no  distant  day,  the  competing  list  for  the  tonnage 
of  the  Great  West.  Thus  stands  the  success  of  this 
worthy  undertaking  a  perpetual  memorial  of  your 
fidelity,  skill  and  judgment. 

"Recognizing  these  things,  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 
have  deemed  it  fitting  to  give  them  expression  by 
this  testimonial,  as  well  to  your  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment, as  to  your  uniform  kindness  and  considera- 
tion to  all  those  under  you  or  with  whom  you  have 
come  in  contact. 
Hon.  Asa  Paokee. 
w.  w.  longsteeth. 
Chaeles  Hartshoenb. 
L.  Chambbelain. 

C.  C.  LoNGSTEETH. 

John  P.  Cox. 
David  Thomas. 


Col.  H.  B.  Bbeethill. 
Philip  Hofeokbe. 
Alex.  Mitchell. 
Osboene  Spenoee. 
William  KellogA. 
Peed  Meeoue. 
E.  R.  Beown. 
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A.  Paedee. 

W.  T^.  CONTNGHAM. 

James  I.  Blakslee. 
Hon.  a.  G.  Beodhead,  Je. 
R.  A.  Packer. 
"Wm.  H.  Sayee,  Je. 
John  Taylor. 
James  Donnelly. 
John  I.  Kinset. 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 


William  B.  Mack. 

RiOHAED  CaFFEEY. 

David  Claek. 
John  Smylie,  Je. 
H.  S.  Goodwin. 
Gen.  Wm.  Lilly. 
Wm.  C.  Morris,  Jr. 
Thomas  S.  MoNair. 
Committee." 
December  34,  1868. 


In  the  fall  of  1872  Mr.  Sayre  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  Easton  &  Amboy  Railroad,  which 
was  an  extension  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  from 
the  Delaware  river  at  Easton  to  the  sea  at  Perth 
Amboy,  where  very  extensive  docks,  piers  and 
shipping  facilities  were  erected  for  the  transfer  of 
coal  and  other  commodities  from  cars  to  vessels. 
More  than  2,500,000  tons  of  freight  are  handled  here 
annually.  In  1883,  the  Vanderbilts,  with  other  cap- 
italists of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
determined  to  build  the  South  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road between  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Sayre  was  offered  the  position  of  President  and 
Chief  Engineer ;  he  accepted,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  construction  during  the  following  year. 
This  line  embraced  some  unusually  heavy  work,  but 
it  was  attacked  and  prosecuted  with  vigor ;  the  ma- 
sonry for  the  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  at 
Harrisburg, more  than  four  thousand  feet  in  length, 
was  erected  in  one  season.  Seven  principal  moun- 
tain ranges  were  to  be  penetrated  with  tunnels 
averaging  one  mile  in  length.  This  work,  with 
many  of  the  heavy  sections  between  the  tunnels, 
■was  well  advanced,  when,  after  an  expenditure  of 
about  $5,000,000,  the  whole  work  was  suspended 
and  has  so  remained  to  this  time.  Mr.  Sayre, 
while  in  the  active  prosecution  of  construction  of 
the  South  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  remained  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  upon  the 
suspension  of  work  on  the  former  road  he  was 
elected  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Company,  and  charged  specially  with  the  oversight 
of  all  of  their  traffic  by  rail  and  water  lines,  and  of 
the  engineering  department.  During  these  busy 
years  Mr.  Sayre  has  found  time  to  devote  to  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  good,  permanent  way  and  roll- 
ing stock.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  iron 
bridges  and  commenced  replacing  the  wooden 
structures  on  the  road  in  1857.  He  commenced  the 
use  of  steel  rails  in  1864,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
use  steel-tired  driving  wheels  and  fire  boxes  of  steel 
in  the  construction  of  locomotives.  He  caused  to  be 
built  in  1867,  for  use  on  the  mountain  grade,  two  loco- 
motives of  the  Decapod  type  with  five  pairs  of  drivers 
and  truck.  The  "Consolidation  "  type,  now  the  favor- 
ite heavy  engine,  originated  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 


Railroad.  It  was  designed  by  Division  Superintend- 
ent, A.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Sayre,  in  conjunction  with  John 
Fritz,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Company,  designed  and  introduced  the  angle  fish 
bar  now  in  general  use;  he  also  designed  cutting  the 
railendsat  an  angle  so  as  to  form,  when  laid,  a  con- 
tinuous bearing  for  the  wheels.  He  appreciated  early 
the  importance  of  a  heavier  section  of  rail  to  meet  the 
rapidly  increasing  weight  of  engines  and  cars,  and 
designed  the  seventy-six-pound  section  now  in  use 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  other  roads.  Mr.  Sayre 
was  one  of  the  promoters  and  first  stockholders  of 
the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  of  which  corporation 
he  has  been  a  Director  for  twenty-five  years,  and  for 
the  past  three  years  General  Manager.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Pioneer  Mining  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Alabama,  and  a  Director 
from  its  organization ;  also  of  the  Nescopec  and 
Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Companies  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
the  Bethlehem  South  Gas  and  Water  Company,  of 
the  E.  P.  Wilbur  Trust  Company,  of  South  Bethle- 
hem, and  various  other  minor  corporations.  Mr. 
Sayre  is  one  of  the  five  persons  named  by  Judge 
Packer  in  his  will  as  trustees  of  his  estate.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lehigh 
University,  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Referring  to  the  value  of  his  services  to  Lehigh 
University,  Bishop  Stephens,  on  University  Day, 
June  24,  1869,  made  this  emphatic  and  graceful  tes- 
timony : 

"  I  must  mention  one  name  deserving  on  this  oc- 
casion special  commemoration.  I  mean  Robert  H. 
Sayre.  Next  to  Judge  Packer  the  University  is  in- 
debted to  him,  not  only  for  his  deep  and  thoughtful 
interest  in  the  institution,  bxit  for  the  gift  to  it  of  one 
of  the  essential  elements  of  its  instruction  and  suc- 
cess— the  Astronomical  Observatory.  This  building 
was  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Sayre,  and 
contains  an  equatorial,  a  zenith  sector,  an  astrono- 
mical clock,  a  meridian  circle,  a  prismatic  sextant, 
and  other  needed  instruments,  constituting  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  practical  teaching  of  as- 
tronomy and  geodesy.  The  gift  reflects  special 
credit  upon  the  large  minded  and  liberal  donor, 
whose  name  it  will  bear  as  the  '  Sayre  Observatory' 
as  long  as  the  University  itself  shall  stand,  and  of 
that  we  say  Bsto  Perpetua." 

Mr.  Sayre  is  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  South  Bethle- 
hem, and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee ; 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Bishop 
Thorpe  School  for  Young  Ladies,  South  Bethle- 
hem, and  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Dioce- 
san Missions  of  Central  Pennsylvania  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Diocese.  Mr.  Sayre  belongs  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  parish  of  ' '  The  Church  of  the  Na- 
tivity, Bethlehem— South,"  and  has  been  a  vestry- 
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man  since  its  organization.  His  aid  has  been  freely 
given  in  many  and  substantial  ways  to  religious,  ed- 
ucational and  other  beneficent  enterjjrises,  while  his 
private  charities  have  been  as  bounteous  and  help- 
ful as  they  have  been  manifold  and  unostentatious. 
Mr.  Sayre's  reputation  is  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  improvement  and  development  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  with  which  he  has  had  the  closest  re- 
lations since  1853.  Working  in  concert  with  the 
late  Judge  Packer,  modern  inventions  and  the  last 
practical  discoveries  in  science  have  been  employed, 
and  so  sagaciously  employed  as  to  advance  the  coal 
and  iron  interests  of  that  rich  section  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  most  sangiune.  The  pioneers  Hauto, 
White  and  Hazard  had  no  visions  when  they  opened 
the  valley  in  1822,  of  any  such  accomplishment  as  is 
now  made  annually,  nor  could  this  have  been 
reached  had  Mr.  Sayre  not  enjoyed  a  long  and 
special  training,  been  endowed  with  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  qualities  needed,  and  aided  by  men  of 
equal  knowledge,  energy  and  wealth.  He  has  al- 
ways been  fortunate  in  the  assistance  rendered  by 
those  whom  he  employed,  on  account  of  his  genial 
manners  and  care  for  their  success.  His  great  skill 
as  an  engineer  is  shown  in  Ms  works.  His  govern- 
ment of  men  is  evidenced  in  the  sympathy  and 
achievements  of  those  whom  he  employs,  and  in 
their  great  interest  in  the  works  on  which  they  are 
engaged  as  well  as  in  their  personal  attachment  to 
their  chief.  His  own  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty  and  determination  to  succeed  infuse  all  com- 
ing within  his  magnetic  range,  and  they  have  main- 
tained him,  not  only  in  the  confidence  of  great  cor- 
porations, but  as  well  in  that  of  the  greater  public 
who  make  and  unmake  corporations,  Mr.  Sayre's 
manners  and  character  have  endeared  him  among 
those  who  cannot  appreciate  his  technical  abilities, 
and  the  whole  liavB,  in  a  brief  period,  placed  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  have  made  and  are 
making  eastern  Pennsylvania,  a  great  fact  in  all  the 
greatness  to  which  it  belongs.  Still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  universally  trusted  as  much  for  capacity  as  for 
conduct,  the  community  and  his  friends  have  a 
right  to  expect  still  greater  performances  from  Mr. 
Sayre,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed. 
Mr.  Sayre  was  married  in  April,  1846,  to  Miss  Mary 
Evelyn  Smith  of  Montrose,  Pennsylvania,  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children,  five  of  whom,  one  son  and 
four  daughters,  are  living.  The  son,  Robert  H.  S., 
Jr.,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Com- 
pany. His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  Bradford 
Brodhead.  His  third  wife  was  Mrs.  Helena  Au- 
gusta Rathbun,  neither  of  whom  bore  him  any  chil- 
dren. His  present  wife  was  Martha  Finley  Nevin, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  LL.D. 


She  has  borne  him  three  sons,  two  of  wliom  are 
living.  The  close  of  tliis  year  (1890)  will  complete 
Mr.  Sayre's  fiftieth  year  of  continuous  active  ser- 
vice. 


GEOEGE  W.  DELAMATEE. 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  DELAMATER,  State  Sen- 
ator from  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
prominent  Republican  candidate  for  the  Governor, 
ship  of  the  State,  was  born  in  Meadville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  31,  1849.  After  receiving  preliminary 
tuition  in  the  common  schools  in  that  city,  he  took 
a  course  in  Allegheny  College,  where  he  graduated 
with  honor,  after  which  he  entered  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  there  acquitted  himself  with  great 
credit.  Mr.  Delamater  came  of  the  De  La  Maitres, 
being  the  eighth  generation  of  the  family  in  this 
country,  Claude  DeLaMaitre  and  his  wife  Hester, 
daughter  of  Pierre  Du  Bois,  from  whom  Mr.  Dela- 
mater is  descended,  having  been  married  in  Holland, 
whither  they  had  fled  in  1652  in  order  to  escape  re- 
ligious persecution,  emigrating  in  the  same  year  to 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  On  his  mother's 
side  Mr.  Delamater  traces  his  ancestry  for  nine  gen- 
erations to  William  Towne,  who  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1640.  From  this  branch  of  the  family 
descended  the  well  known  educator,  Salem  Towne, 
while  the  late  Schuyler  Colfax  was  descended  from 
the  Delamaters.  A  family  which  on  both  sides  has 
thus,  as  one  may  say,  been  contemporary  with  the 
entire  history  of  the  country,  will  necessarily  have 
been  largely  connected  with  its  public  affairs,  and 
this  has  been  the  case,  as  in  all  its  struggles  for  free 
institutions  and  their  perpetuation,  the  rolls  of  the 
army,  in  every  contest  in  which  the  country  has  been 
engaged,  have  borne  the  name  of  Delamater.  Mr. 
Delamater's  father,  Hon.  George  B.  Delamater,  has 
been  well  known  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  represented  the  Crawford  and 
Erie  District  in  the  State  Senate,  and  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  business 
men  in  the  country.  He  is  a  man  to  whom  the 
largest  interests  have  been  intrusted  with  implicit 
confidence,  a  trust  which  has  never  been  abused. 
George  W.  Delamater  passed  one  year  at  the  law 
school  when  he  began,  the  required  period  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  bar,  and,  that  completed,  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  his  native  county.  He 
was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  library  which, 
not  only  in  law  but  in  science  and  polite  literature, 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  his 
State.    He  thus  entered  upon  the  practice  of  hia 
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profession  amply  supplied  with  tools  and  under  the 
very  best  auspices.  He  was  possessed  of  profes- 
sional tastes,  and  he  had  gone  through  a  thorough 
and  severe  training.  And  yet,  after  devoting  three 
years  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  his  mind  became 
turned  in  the  direction  of  commercial  business. 
Several  enterprises  presented  themselves  before  him, 
with  the  result  that  he  changed  his  course  in  life 
and  became  a  business  man.  In  this  direction  he 
has  been  successful  beyond  his  most  generous  an- 
ticipations. He  is  at  the  head  of  the  banking  house 
of  Delamater  &  Co.,  and  Director  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  Presi- 
dent of  and  owner  of  a  controlling  interest  in,  the 
Meadville  and  Linesville  Railroad,  President  of  the 
Meadville  Fuel  Gas  Company,  besides  being  con- 
nected with  other  local  enterprises.  All  this  shows 
the  possession  of  varied  and  remarkable  talents  and 
ability  of  a  high  order.  And  it  is  extraordinary 
that  in  company  with  these  qualities,  Mr.  Delama- 
ter should  also  be  possessed  of  other  characteristics 
qualifying  him  for  eminence  in  still  other  and  more 
important  direction  s.  Entering  into  political  life  and 
possessing  political  ambition  while  stUl  a  young  man, 
he  became  Mayor  of  Meadville  in  1876,  two  years 
later  Senatorial  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention, 
and  the  following  winter  Chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can County  Committee.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  a 
Republican  Presidential  Elector  for  Pennsylvania. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  all 
these  positions  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  safe 
and  sagacious  and  judicious  leader,  imderstanding 
politics,  perfectly  qualified  to  harmonize  conflicting 
interests,  and  moving  steadily  along  toward  success 
without  producing  antagonisms,  and  with  the  im- 
portant result  of  keeping  his  party  in  his  own  lo- 
cality in  a  perfectly  united  and  healthy  condition. 
Mr.  Delamater  was  just  entering  into  young  man- 
hood when  the  Republican  party  was  born,  and  its 
youth  and  vigor  appealed  strongly  to  his  imagina- 
tion, with  the  result  of  naturally  making  him  a 
strong  Republican.  The  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
struggle  excited  him  to  the  utmost,  while  the  fact 
that  the  famous  "  Ossawattomie "  Brown  was  a 
neighbor  of  the  Delamaters,  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  tanning  in  Richmond  Township,  Crawford 
County,  near  the  old  Delamater  homestead,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Long  before  the 
troubles  in  Kansas,  Brown  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
cuss the  rights  of  the  slave,  and  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  General  Government  as  against 
State  rights,  and  as  these  things  were  argued  with 
Mr.  Delamater's  father,  and  often  in  his  own  pres- 
ence, it  happened  that  not  only  he,  but  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  sympathized  with  the  old  man. 


and  lamented  his  final  rash  act  and  tragic  end.  All 
of  this  shows  that  Mr.  Delamater  came  honestly 
by  his  Republican  principles,  and  from  these 
principles  he  has  never  deviated.  He  is  a  thor- 
ough protectionist,  believing  that  this  policy 
secures  for  the  laboring  man  higher  wages  than 
he  otherwise  would  obtain.  During  his  term  in 
the  Senate  he  showed  marked  ability  and  hon- 
esty, and  achieved  the  position  of  a  leader  in  that 
body,  although  surrounded  by  men  much  older  and 
more  experienced  than  himself.  He  was  made  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking,  and 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Finance,  Judi- 
ciary and  Railroads.  Meanwhile  in  State  politics  he 
has  been  an  eflScient  party  leader,  and  has_ incurred 
a  debt  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party,  includ- 
ing very  powerful  and  very  effective  work  for  Gen- 
eral Harrison  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1888.  Having  proved  himself  a  wise  counsellor  and 
an  able  lieutenant  in  the  most  important  party  con- 
flicts, the  fact  of  his  being  a  prominent  candidate 
for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  in  1890  is  not  sur- 
prising. Mr.  Delamater  was  made  permanent  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Convention  which  met 
at  Harrisburg,  August  7,  1889.  Illustrative  of  the 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Delamater  is  held  in  his  own 
locality,  may  properly  be  given  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  offered  by  Hon.  Stewart  H.  Wilson,  of 
Linesville,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee,  on  March  4,  1890,  at  Meadville  : 

"  Whereas,  Crawford  County's  reiDresentative  in 
the  State  Senate,  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Delamater,  is  the 
leading  candidate  for  nomination  for  Governor  at 
the  approaching  Republican  State  Convention ;  and 

"  Whereas,  Because  of  his  sterling  qualities  and 
long  valuable  party  service,  we  deem  him  eminently 
fitted  and  deserving  such  recognition  ;  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  due  him  that  the  Republican 
party  of  Crawford  County  take  early  action  for  the 
promotion  of  his  nomination,  and  to  that  end  we 
hereby  order  a  special  primary  for  the  election  of 
three  delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  said  pri- 
mary to  be  held  March  35, 1890 ; 

"  Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  Republicans  of 
Crawford  County  to  unite  as  one  man  in  the  support 
of  the  candidacy  of  our  fellow  citizen,  and  suggest 
that  the  following  three  representative  citizens  be 
presented  under  the  rules  for  the  suffrage  of  the 
people  as  candidates  for  delegates,  viz.:  Col.  John 
J.  Carter,  of  Titusville,  Hon.  J.  C.  Sturtevant,  of 
Conneautville,  and  Oliver  Saeger,  Esq.,  of  Saeger- 
town,  it  being  understood  that  they  will  support  and 
use  every  honorable  means  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  Senator  Delamater  for  Governor." 

Charles  J.  Andrews,  of  Titusville,  seconded  the 
resolutions,  and  the  vote  on  their  adoption  was 
unanimous.  The  response  of  Mr.  Delamater  to  the 
introductory  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing, though  brief,  was  eloquent  and  effective.  A 
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Meadville  daily  paper,  commenting  at  this  time  up- 
on the  Senator,  uses  the  following  language  : 

"As  he  is  to-day,  so  he  will  prove  to  be  in  what- 
ever station  he  may  be  called,  a  warm-hearted  friend, 
a  faithful  servitor  of  the  people ;  in  short,  a  man 
whom  the  people  can  implicitly  trust  at  all  times 
and  on  all  occasions  to  do  that  which  seems  to  him 
to  be  right,  cost  what  it  may.  It  is  too  early  to 
speak  of  him  as  Chief  Executive  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth, but  those  who  have  carefully  noted  tlie 
beats  of  the  pulse  of  public  opinion  are  free  to  ad- 
mit that  he  is  far  in  the  lead,  and  his  success  appears 
to  be  fully  assured." 

On  assuming  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Republican 
State  Convention,  Mr.  Delamater  made  a  speech  of 
some  length,  in  which  occurs  the  following  : 

"  The  moment  the  solid  South  ceases  to  be  the 
ruling  faction  in  national  elections,  it  will  disinte- 
grate, and  Republican  control  of  the  four  new  States 
will  virtually  decide  this.  The  degree  of  prosper- 
ity of  any  Government  depends  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  citizens.  For  a  time  other  and  incident- 
al causes  may  produce  thrift,  but  permanence  and 
stability  can  only  be  assured  by  education.  The 
great  and  diverse  business  enterprises  which  will  be 
encouraged  to  start  in  the  South  by  the  protective 
tarifE,  will  themselves  tend  to  educate  the  people, 
but  in  addition  there  must  be  some  system  of  edu- 
cation which,  under  the  supervisiofi  of  proper  au- 
thorities, will  educate  the  masses.  This  is  not  only 
a  measure  of  safety,  but  an  act  of  simple  justice. 
We  can  never  hope  to  repay  our  colored  wards  for 
the  injury  resulting  from  slavery.  We  can  only 
hope  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  a  gradual  growth  to 
a  higher  manhood.  Thus  supplementing  the  effects 
of  protection  and  the  admission  of  the  four  new 
States  with  education,  sectionalism,  as  exemplified 
in  the  solid  South,  will  cease  to  threaten  us." 

The  New  York  Tablet,  a  Roman  Catholic  weekly 
publication,  in  its  issue  of  February  1,  1890,  had  the 
following  editorial  reference  to  Mr.  Delamater  : 

"  Senator  Delamater  has  won  a  high  reputation 
as  a  statesman,  and  certainly  no  more  fitting  candi- 
date can  be  selected  to  fill  the  gubernatorial  chair. 
His  unblemished  record  is  known  to  every  citizen 
of  the  Keystone  State.  A  Pennsylvanian  himself 
by  birth,  he  has  ever  closely  identified  himself  with 
the  interests  of  his  native  State.  To  the  energy  of 
youthful  manhood  he  adds  the  calm  judicial  tem- 
perament and  the  administrative  capacity  of  the 
experienced  man  of  affairs.  He  has  been  loyal  to 
every  trust,  both  public  and  private,  while  his  many 
admirable  qualities  of  head  and  heart  have  won  for 
him  hosts  of  friends,  not  alone  throughout  his  own 
State,  but  far  beyond  its  confines.  'Pennsylvania 
will  make  no  mistake  when  she  confers  upon  such  a 
man  the  highest  honor  in  her  gift." 

Secretary  Leach,  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee, being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  contest 
for  Governor  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  said : 
"  I  see  that  Senator  Delamater  has  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  nomi- 
nation. I  hope  he  will  be  successful.  I  look  upon 
Delamater  as  one  of  the  brainiest  men  in  the  Repub- 


lican party  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  modest  and 
unassiuning  man  in  his  manners,  but  he  is  character- 
ized by  a  reserve  force  of  great  power,  which  mani- 
fests itself  upon  closer  acquaintance.  The  powerful 
factors  in  politics  now-a-days  are  those  who  are  wise 
and  influential  in  the  councils  of  the  party.  It  is 
here  that  Senator  Delamater's  strength  of  character 
manifests  itself."  Deputy  Attorney-General  Snod- 
grass  said  of  Senator  Delamater  that  he  had 
"worked  his  way  to  the  front  in  party  affairs  by 
sheer  force  of  character,  and  not  through  any  dis- 
criminating favoritism.  He  not  only  represents  the 
young  element  in  the  Republican  party,  but  he  also 
represents  the  business  element.  He  is  a  level- 
headed business  man  and  a  thoroughly  representa- 
tive citizen.  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  so  com- 
pletely fills  the  bill  as  an  ideal  candidate  as  Delama- 
ter. He  has  no  false  pride  about  him.  I  consider 
that  his  success  in  pushing  himself  to  the  front  and 
becoming  one  of  the  safe  advisers  in  the  councils  of 
the  party  is  an  encouragement  to  every  young  man 
who  has  any  aspirations  in  politics.  He  did  not 
come  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  State  leaders  as 
a  suppliant  for  favors — he  came  with  a  good  sized 
constituency  behind  him,  with  a  party  following 
which  could  not  be  ignored,  and  asked  for  a  voice 
in  party  management,  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right. 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  so 
easy  for  a  man  like  Senator  Delamater  to  get  to  the 
front  in  the  party  organization,  but,  as  I  say,  his 
success  in  getting  a  hand  in  the  management  of 
party  affairs  is  encouraging  to  every  young  man 
ambitious  for  a  place  and  a  voice  in  his  party  or- 
ganization." On  Mr.  Delamater's  advent  into  the 
realm  of  State  politics,  he  at  once  manifested  qual- 
ities of  leadership  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  older  politicians,  and  it  was  this  fact  which 
brought  him  into  the  party  conferences  at  the  capi- 
tal, and  rendered  that  easy  for  him  which  would 
have  been  difficult  for  almost  any  other  man.  More- 
over he  very  soon  established  claims  upon  the  party 
which  it  was  and  is  necessary  to  recognize.  In  1888 
Senator  Delamater's  friend,  Hon.  W.  H.  Andrews, 
became  a  candidate  for  the  important  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee. 
State  Senator  Thomas  V.  Cooper,  who  had  filled  the 
office  with  ability  for  several  years,  was  an  aspirant 
for  re-election,  and  had  the  earnest  support  of  Hon. 
J.  Donald  Cameron,  and  Christopher  L.  Magee  of 
Pittsburgh.  Senator  M.  S.  Quay  declined  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  contest.  The  odds  seemed  to  be 
very  overwhelmingly  against  Mr.  Andrews,  but, 
undismayed  by  appearances.  Senator  Delamater  be- 
came his  champion  and  entered  the  field  in  his  be- 
half.   The  press  of  the  State  wiih  surprising  unan- 
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imity  supported  Mr.  Cooper.  Nevertheless  Messrs. 
Delamater  and  Andrews  proceeded  with  the  work, 
and,  when  the  convention  met,  achieved  a  triumph 
that  was  the  more  gratifying  because  it  was  accom- 
plished by  intelligent  effort  and  fair  means.  A 
notable  service  was  performed  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1888.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  General  Harrison  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  there  were  grave  doubts  felt  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  electing  him,  and  when  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  that  party  established  their  headquarters 
in  New  York  and  commenced  work,  the  outlook 
was  gloomy.  Among  the  trusted  men  who  were 
called  to  do  work  at  this  headquarters  was  Mr.  Del- 
amater, and  all  through  that  trying  campaign,  by 
night  and  by  day,  he  was  at  his  post  doing  most 
thorough  and  effective  work  for  his  party.  Mr.  Del- 
amater was  married,  November  23, 1871,  to  Miss  Mary 
McFarland,  daughter  of  James  E.  McFarland,  of 
Meadville,  Penn. ,  and  has  two  children  :  a  daughter, 
Susie  Louise,  and  a  son,  James  Scott  Delamater. 

 1  

CHAELES  W.  STONE. 

HON.  CHARLES  WARREN  STONE,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  now  Secretary 
of  State  of  that  Commonwealth  and  formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor,  State  Senator,  and  Member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives,  was 
bom  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  on  June  29,  1843. 
He  is  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Warren  Fay 
Stone  and  Mary  Williams  Stone.  His  ancestors  on 
the  male  side  were  English  and  settled  in  this  coun- 
try some  time  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Among  his 
kindred  was  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  whose  re- 
markable military  genius  played  so  important  a 
part  in  that  momentous  struggle.  His  father.  War- 
ren F.  Stone,  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  though 
of  feeble  health  was  possessed  of  a  strong,  clear  and 
active  mind.  In  1856  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  He  died  in  1857,  aged 
forty-two  years.  His  wife,  vvhose  maiden  name 
was  Mary  Williams,  was  of  Welsh  extraction. 
Charles  was  not  a  very  robust  boy,  and  after  his 
father's  death  continued  to  live  with  his  grandfa- 
ther, at  Groton ;  and  there,  joining  in  the  every  day 
work  upon  the  farm,  he  gained  greatlj'  in  strength 
and  vigor.  He  inherited  a  taste  for  learning  and 
his  desire  for  knowledge  had  been  stimulated  by  his 
father,  who  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  culture. 
Had  his  father  lived,  his  highest  ambition  would 
have  been  to  give  his  sons  every  educational  advan- 
tage. His  death  when  Charles  was  but  fourteen 
years  of  age  left  the  boy  without  resources.  Never- 
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theless,  fired  by  an  eager  ambition  to  obtain  a  lib- 
eral education,  he  resolutely  applied  himself  to  the 
task  and  successfully  accomplished  it  despite  many 
privations.  In  1860,  after  a  course  of  instruction  at 
Lawrence  Academy,  to  which  he  applied  himself 
with  rare  assiduity,  he  was  admitted  to  the  sopho- 
more class  at  Williams  College.  While  at  college 
he  managed  to  support  himself  by  teaching  and  by 
doing  such  manual  labor  as  presented.  "\Yhen 
his  class  graduated,  in  1863,  he  stood  among  the 
highest.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he  removed  to 
Warren,  Pennsylvania,  and  accepted  the  position 
of  Principal  of  the  Union  School,  at  that  place.  In 
1865  he  gave  up  this  position  to  become  Superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Warren  County.  In 
the  year  last  given  he  was  chosen  Principal  of  the 
Academy  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  but  resigned  this 
position  in  the  ensuing  November  and  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  acquired  an  interest  in  a  cotton 
plantation.  He  was  accompanied  by  F.  M.  Abbott 
and  Colonel  A.  P.  Shattuck,  both  of  whom  after- 
ward became  prominent  cotton  planters  in  the 
State  named.  After  sojourning  about  a  year  in  the 
South  he  returned  to  Warren  County  and,  passing 
the  required  examinations,  for  which  he  had  been 
studying  diligently  and  was  well  prepared,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  With  the  beginning  of  1867 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge  Rasselas 
Brown.  This  partnership  has  continued  longer 
without  interruption  than  any  other  similar  part- 
nership now  existing  in  the  county.  The  firm  has 
had  a  large  share  of  practice  and  has  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  most  of  the  important  litiga- 
tion in  that  section  of  the  State.  Mr.  Stone's  abili- 
ties were  early  perceived  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
in  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Pennsylvania  as  a  Republican  from  the 
district  comprisiug  Warren  and  Venango  Counties. 
Attorney-General  W.  S.  Klrkpatrick,  referring  to 
this  period  in  Mr.  Stone's  career,  says  : 

"  He  at  once  assumed  prominence  as  an  aggres- 
sive and  forcible  debater  and  skillful  parliamenta- 
rian. Among  other  measures  then  introduced  and 
earnestly  pressed  was  a  bill  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  county  from  portions  of  Warren.  Venango 
and  Crawford  Counties.  The  young  member  from 
Warren,  with  the  interests  of 'his  constituency  at 
heart,  and  more  particularlj'  voicing  the  sentiment 
of  his  own  county,  vigorousl}'  opposed  this  meas- 
ure, and  although  supported  by  a  powerful  advo- 
cacy, the  bill,  largely  through  his  efforts,  was 
finally  defeated.  He  soon  became  a  recognized 
leader  of  the  House,  although  serving  his  first  ses- 
sion. In  1870  he  was  re-elected  by  a  grateful  and 
admiring  constituencJ^  The  rare  compliment  was 
paid  him  of  making  no  opposing  nomination,  and 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  at  that  early 
period  of  his  public  career  has  never  beeai  dimin- 
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ished  in  that  community  in  which  he  is  best  and 
most  intimately  known." 

The  contest  referred  to  above  was  at  first  thought 
to  be  merely  a  local  struggle  for  supremacy,  but  as 
it  progressed  it  attracted  wide  attention,  both  by 
reason  of  the  ability  displayed  by  the  young  mem- 
ber and  the  bitterness  with  which  his  opponents 
pushed  their  scheme.  In  the  Legislative  session  of 
1871  Mr.  Stone  distinguished  himself  by  his  labors 
and  efforts  for  the  protection  of  Erie  Harbor,  the 
only  outlet  for  the  State  upon  the  Great  Lakes.  He 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  special  House  Com- 
mittee of  five,  entrusted  with  the  task  of  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  thf  harbor,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  War  having  informed  Governor  Geary 
that  encroachments  were  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  private  parties — who,  under  claim  of  title, 
cut  the  growing  timber  from  the  peninsula,  thus 
endangering  the  harbor.  The  Committee  made  two 
elaborate  reports,  accompanied  by  two  bills  which 
became  laws,  and  undoubtedly  operated  to  save  the 
harbor  from  destruction  and  also  to  restore  the 
Marine  Hospital  (now  the  Soldiers'  Home)  property 
to  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  close  of  his  second 
term  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  legal  prac- 
tice, which  had  now  reached  large  proportions.  In 
the  fall  of  1876  he  received  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  Senate,  was  elected  by  a  remarkable 
vote,  and  served  with  marked  distinction  through 
the  sessions  of  1877  and  1878,  rising  easily  to  the 
position  of  a  leader  through  his  ready  and  aggres- 
sive style  of  oratory,  his  trenchant  logic,  his  versa- 
tility of  resource  and  familiarity  with  parliamentary 
practice.  His  reputation  as  a  skillful  lawyer  pre- 
ceded him  into  the  Senate,  for  he  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  General  Judiciary  Committee — the 
most  important  committee  of  this  branch  of  the 
State  Government — and  took  a  principal  part  in  all 
its  deliberations.  An  important  bill  advocated  by 
him,  and  passed  largely  through  his  efforts,  was 
the  Act  of  June  12,  1878,  relating  to  the  State  Re- 
porter and  the  publication  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  By  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
greater  efficiency  and  promptness  in  the  publication 
of  these  reports  were  secured  and  they  were  so 
cheapened  in  price  as  to  be  within  the  means  of 
every  lawyer.  Mr.  Stone  became  the  special  legis- 
lative champion  of  the  interests  of  the  great  oil  and 
lumber  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  faithfully 
guarded,  meriting  thereby  the  warm  thanks  of 
those  who  were  benefited.  The  people  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  bearing  in  mind 
these  services,  and  recognizing  his  great  natural 
talents  and  skill  as  a  leader,  instructed  their  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention  of  1878  to  support  him  for 


the  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  This  was 
most  faithfully  done,  and  he  was  placed  second  on 
the  State  ticket  headed  by  General  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 
receiving  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes  in  the 
Convention,  against  fifty-nine.  In  this  campaign 
Mr.  Stone  took  the  stump  in  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  and  made  a  tour  of  the  State.  He 
was  received  everywhere  with  appreciation  and 
enthusiasm,  his  fervid  eloquence  and  personal  pop- 
ularity invariably  drawing  large  crowds  of  auditors. 
He  was  triumphantly  elected  with  his  associates  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  his  majority  being  twenty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  votes.  As 
ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate  he  presided  over 
the  joint  assembly  during  the  protracted  contest  for 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  which  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  John  I.  Mitchell.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tribute  to  his  skill  as  a  parliamentarian  that 
although  as  presiding  officer  in  this  contest — which 
lasted  six  weeks  and  absorbed  the  entire  attention 
of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature — he  was  called 
upon  to  make  more  rulings  than  were  ever  before 
or  since  delivered  in  the  State  by  a  presiding  officer 
in  a  similar  assembly,  yet  not  one  of  these  rulings, 
either  in  the  joint  assembly  or  in  the  Senate,  during 
his  four  years  term  of  office,  was  ever  reversed  or 
even  appealed  from.  While  the  contest  referred  to 
was  going  on  Lieutenant-Governor  Stone  had  the 
general  support  of  the  press  of  northern  and  north- 
western Pennsylvania  for  the  United  States  Sena- 
torship.  In  the  Legislature  also  there  was  a  de- 
cided feeling  in  his  favor,  but  he  declined  to 
entertain  it.  As  Lieutenant-Governor  he  was  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pardons,  and 
faithfully  discharged  its  oft-times  unpleasant  duties. 
In  1883  he  served  as  one  of  the  Board  of  United 
States  Commissioners  to  locate  the  public  buildings 
of  the  United  States  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  In  1884 
he  was  the  choice  of  the  delegates  from  Warren 
County  for  the  nomination  for  Congress,  but  local 
and  peculiar  infiuences  and  complications  accorded 
the  nomination  to  another  county  for  that  term. 
Warren  County  and  many  influential  Republicans 
of  Erie  County  iinited,  in  1886,  in  urging  him  to  ac- 
cept the  Congressional  nomination,  but  again  he 
declined  to  become  a  candidate,  although  the  nomi- 
nation appeared  to  be  within  his  grasp.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1887,  he  was  tendered  the  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  Governor 
Beaver,  who  had  then  just  entered  upon  his  admin- 
istrative duties.  Mr.  Stone  accepted  this  flattering 
position  and,  his  name  being  sent  to  the  Senate,  the 
appointment  was  immediately  and  unanimously 
confirmed.  By  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  he  thus  became  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
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Pardons,  the  Board  of  Property,  the  State  Board  of 
Revenue  Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  one  of  the  three  Trustees  of 
the  State  Library,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Since 
assuming  the  Secretaryship  Mr.  Stone  has  partici- 
pated in  several  very  important  conventions.  He 
•was  a  delegate  in  August,  1887,  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Inter-State  Extradition  Conference  in  New 
York  City,  called  by  Governor  Hill  of  New  York, 
which  was  attended  by  representatives  from  most 
of  the  States  and  presided  over  by  Governor  Beaver 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  month  of  July,  1888,  he 
was  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Prison 
Congress  held  at  Boston.  In  these  conferences  he 
took  an  active  part  and  accomplished  some  excel- 
lent work.  Secretary  Stone  is  a  most  conscientious 
oflScial  and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of 
his  position.  The  volume  of  the  business  trans- 
acted in  the  department  over  which  he  presides  is 
something  enormous,  yet  by  applying  to  its  conduct 
the  simple  rules  governing  ordinary  business  trans- 
actions, he  is  enabled  to  attend  to  it  all  expeditiously, 
without  friction,  and  without  slighting  details.  He 
has  made  it  a  rule  since  assuming  the  Secretaryship 
not  to  issue  a  charter  involving  any  question  of  law, 
not  hitherto  decided  beyond  all  doubt,  without 
having  subjected  it  first  to  a  critical  examination. 
He  has  likewise  brushed  away  all  circumlocution 
in  the  transaction  of  public  business,  and  has  made 
himself  easily  accessible  to  the  public  at  large  as 
well  as  to  the  select  few  who  have  important  busi- 
ness to  transact.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  executive 
power,  generous  impulses  and  varied  experience. 
His  culture  is  broad  and  his  judgments  clear  and 
logical.  When  the  floods  had  devastated  the  Cone- 
maugh  and  Susquehanna  Valleys  he  was  the  first  to 
arrive  at  Williamsport  and  Lockhaven  with  succour 
to  that  distressed  section,  bringing  with  him,  after  a 
toilsome  and  dangerous  journey,  the  first  train  load 
of  provisions  and  clothing  from  the  outer  world. 
Nor  did  he  leave  his  task  until  all  had  been  done 
that  it  lay  in  his  power  to  do.  Although  a  staunch 
Republican  he  has  no  personal  or  factional  antag- 
onisms to  hamper  him,  and  he  is  extremely  popular 
with  both  the  people  and  the  party  leaders.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  him  that  his  face  is  a  true  index 
of  his  character,  its  noble  outlines  revealing  manli- 
ness, ability,  honesty,  courage  and  intelligence, 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  kindness.  In  the 
opiaion  of  the  most  acute  observers  he  is  admirably 
equipped  for  leadership  in  the  party  he  has  served 
so  long  and  faithfully,  and  it  is  not  strange  there- 
fore that  he  is  now  frequently  mentioned  as  one 
whose  nomination  for  the  Governorship  of  the  State 


would  elicit  the  heartiest  and  most  emphatic  en- 
dorsement of  the  people  and  their  loyal  support  at 
the  polls.  Mr.  Stone  is  recognized  by  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  him  as  a  high  minded  and  honorable 
patriot  rather  than  partisan,  and  a  statesman  instead 
of  a  politician.  As  a  public  speaker  he  is  eloquent 
and  convincing.  During  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1888,  he  was  an  active  and  leading  figure  on  the 
stump,  speaking  extempore,  and  with  dignity  and 
impressiveness  upon  the  chief  questions  of  the  hour> 
and  warmly  welcomed  everywhere.  On  January 
30,  1868,  Mr.  Stone  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Moorhead,  Esq.,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
The  six  children  resulting  from  this  marriage  are 
Grace,  Annie,  Ralph,  Elizabeth,  John  and  Clara. 

 1  

WILLIAM  S.  KIEKPATRICK. 

HON.  WILLIAM  SEBRING  KIRKPATRICK, 
Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  late  President  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  Northampton  County,  and 
formerly  President-Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  the  State,  was  born  at  Easton,  Pennsylva- 
nia, April  21,  1844.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  for 
several  generations  have  been  persons  of  high  re- 
spectability and  considerable  prominence.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather  was  the  late  Rev.  Jacob  Kirk- 
patrick,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine, 
whose  scholarly  eloquence  and  devout  life  are  still 
remembered  and  reverenced  in  his  denomination. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  the  late  Hon.  William 
L.  Sebring,  in  his  day  a  lawyer  of  great  prominence 
at  the  Northampton  County  bar,  and  at  one  time 
Associate  Judge  of  the  County  Court.  His  father, 
the  late  Newton  Kirkpatrick,  was  a  native  of  Rin- 
goes,  New  Jersej^  and  by  profession  a  teacher.  He 
married  Susan,  daughter  of  Judge  Sebring.  By 
this  union  there  were  four  children.  William  Se- 
bring Kirkpatrick,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  eldest  child.  His  entire  education,  primary, 
preparatory,  collegiate  and  professional,  was  ob- 
tained in  his  native  place.  After  leaving  the  gram- 
mar schools,  he  entered  the  High  School  at  Easton, 
and  was  duly  graduated  at  that  institution.  In  1859 
he  entei'ed  Lafayette  College  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1863.  Having  won  his  bachelor's  degree, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  which 
he  prosecuted  diligently  in  the  office  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  late  Judge  Henry  D.  Maxwell  of 
Easton,  an  accomplished  lawyer  and  gentleman  and 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  his  father.  He  was 
regularly  admitted  to  practice  in  the  local  courts 
October  2,  1865,  and  although  but  a  few  months 
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past  his  tweuty-flrst  year  he  entered  at  once  upon 
professional  work.  Possessing  many  natural  quali- 
fications for  success  at  the  bar,  his  advance  was 
rapid.  About  1867  he  became  Borough  Solicitor  of 
Eastou  and  held  the  office  several  years.  When 
Northampton  County  was  erected  into  a  separate 
Judicial  District,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  bar  of  the  county  for  the  office 
of  President-Judge,  and  was  duly  commissioned  as 
such  by  Governor  Hartranft,  in  April,  1874.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  his  brief  term  of  office  Judge 
Kirkpatrick  was  honored  by  a  nomination  for  the 
place,  on  the  Republican  ticket.  His  opponent  in 
the  canvass,  the  Hon.  Oliver  H.  Meyers,  was  suc- 
cessful in  winning  the  election,  by  the  small  ma- 
jority of  about  three  hundred  votes.  Judge  Kirk- 
patrick is  an  active  member  of  the  Republican 
party  and  a  warm  supporter  of  its  principles  and 
tenets.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  reforms  in 
political  work,  and  a  true  friend  of  good  govern- 
ment, for  which  he  has  always  labored  and  pleaded 
vigorously.  In  1883  he  was  Temporary  Chairman 
of  the  State  Republican  Convention  held  at  Harris- 
burg,  which  nominated  General  Beaver  for  Gov- 
ernor ;  and  in  both  that  and  the  succeeding  cam- 
paign was  his  ardent  supporter.  As  a  lawyer  he 
has  few  equals  at  the  Pennsylvania  bar.  Well 
grounded  in  the  great  underlying  principles  of  law, 
which  have  come  down  to  the  present  times  from 
remote  antiquity,  and  thoroughly  well  versed  in 
statute  law,  he  is  a  veritable  power  in  legal  argu- 
ment. In  pleading  before  juries  he  is  eloquent  and 
forceful.  When  addressing  the  court  he  is  more 
than  these,  he  is  logical  and  scholarly  and  a  master 
of  technicalities.  His  colleagues  at  the  bar  all  agree 
that  he  has  excellent  judgment  and  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  force  of  things,  and  marvel  at  the  clear 
and  subtle  distinctions  he  is  always  able  to  make. 
His  habits  are  industrious  to  the  last  degree.  He 
tries  every  case  with  the  closest  attention  to  detail, 
and  it  is  rare  that  even  a  trifling  point  in  all  the 
labyrinths  of  law  or  facts  escapes  his  vigilant  scru- 
tiny. Distinguished  for  his  probity  and  honor  as 
well  as  for  his  eminent  legal  and  literary  attain- 
ments, vigorous  intellectual  power  and  marked  ca- 
pacity for  labor,  he  stands  among  the  foremost  law- 
yers and  jurists  of  the  State.  His  elevation  to  the 
Attorney-Generalsliip,  which  took  place  in  January, 
1887,  was  warmly  applauded  by  general  public  sen- 
timent and  thoroughly  endorsed  even  by  numbers 
of  his  political  opponents.  Ilis  high  status  profes- 
sionally is  shown  by  the  fact  that  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Bar  Association  of  Northampton 
County,  he  was  elected  its  President.  He  was  an- 
nually re-elected  to  this  position  and  held  it  until 


his  appointment  as  Attorney-General,  then  declin- 
ing a  re-election.  His  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation has  always  been  sincere  and  helpful.  In 
1874  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Lafayette  College.  He  is  by  nature  a 
student,  and  to  this  day  gives  the  closest  attention 
to  the  work  of  mastering  the  classics,  in  which  he 
has  a  rare  proficiency.  On  general  subjects  he  is 
singularly  well  informed,  for  he  reads  continuously 
— and  his  reading  embraces  nearly  the  whole  field 
of  literature  and  science.  His  library  is  well- 
stocked  with  valuable  and  useful  books,  and  in  its 
peaceful  recesses  he  loves  to  lose  himself  with  the 
master  minds  of  all  ages.  His  appearance  and 
bearing  stamp  him  a  gentleman  of  refinement  and 
culture.  Generous,  kindly  and  gentle,  he  has  in  his 
nature  all  the  elements  of  great  personal  popularity. 
When  added  to  these  are  his  brilliant  attainments 
and  remark^ible  success,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  holds  so  high  a  place  in  public  esteem 
and  is  so  genei'ally  favored  in  social  life.  His  legal 
practice  has  always  been  very  large,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  ranked  with  that  of  the  giants  in  the 
profession.  Judge  Kirkpatrick  is  especially  happy 
in  his  home  life.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  early 
in  life,  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Matthew  Hale  Jones 
— one  of  Pennsylvania's  distinguished  jurists.  His 
home  on  Third  Street  near  Centre  Square  is  one  of 
the  best  appointed  and  most  artistically  arranged  in 
the  city  of  Easton.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkpat- 
rick take  a  kindly  interest  in  the  Christian  and 
charitable  work  done  in  the  city  of  their  residence, 
and  add  very  largely  to  their  own  enjoyment  of  life 
by  extending  some  of  the  comforts  and  blessings 
which  fall  to  their  lot  to  those  whose  lives  are  of 
struggle,  hardship  and  privation. 


DANIEL  H.  HASTINGS. 

GENERAL  DANIEL  HARTMAN  HASTINGS, 
Adjutant-General  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  near 
Salona,  Pennsylvania,  February  26,  1849.  He  is  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  descent — his  mother  born  in  Scot- 
land, and  his  father,  William  Hastings,  born  in 
Ireland.  They  emigrated  from  the  County  of  Clare, 
in  Ireland,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Clinton 
Coimty,  Pennsylvania,  in  1832.  The  Pennsylvania 
Canal  being  then  in  process  of  construction,  his 
father  obtained  employment  as  a  laborer  thereon, 
after  which  he  worked  as  an  ordinary  farm  hand. 
His  parents  had  not  the  advantage  of  even  a  rudi- 
mentary education.  The  parents'  wages  were  only 
fifty  cents  a  day,  and  they  lived  in  a  log  house,  in 
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which  they  reared  a  family  of  nine  children.  In 
that  log  house,  two  miles  from  Salona,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born.  He  was  named  for 
the  venerable  Rev.  Daniel  Hartman,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  still  living  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  ministry,  who  has  thus  far 
lingered  in  his  earthly  journey  to  be  gladdened  by 
the  successful  life-struggle  of  his  namesake.  The 
poverty  of  young  Hastings'  parents  prevented  his 
access  to  any  other  than  the  public  schools,  but  Mr. 
George  Hopson,  of  Farrandsville,  generously  al- 
lowed him  to  attend  a  select  school  taught  by  Miss 
Mary  A.  Crosby,  and  it  was  through  her  careful 
training  and  good  influence  he  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  English  branches.  The  further 
prosecution  of  his  studies  was,  however,  interrxipted 
by  the  slender  means  of  his  father,  which  compelled 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  livelihood  for  the  family. 
In  1861  the  boy  of  twelve  was  following  his  father's 
plow  on  a  Nittany  Yalley  farm  in  Clinton  County, 
when  the  rattling  drum  of  the  recruiting  ofScer 
caught  his  ear;  with  it  came  discontent  and  rest- 
lessness, and  he  determined  to  follow  the  patriotic 
example  of  his  older  brothers,  who  had  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  defenders  of  the  Union.  On  account 
of  his  youth  and  his  need  at  home,  his  father  would 
not  consent ;  the  boy  planned  an  escape  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  Lock  Haven,  where  he  was 
captured  and  brought  home.  In  a  second  attempt 
he  reached  Williamsport  and  was  again  brought 
back.  In  the  last  effort  he  reached  Carlisle  in  safety, 
and  was  happy  in  a  private's  uniform,  but  his  youth 
was  against  him,  and  his  father  again  appearing  upon 
the  scene,  he  ruefully  resumed  his  place  with  the 
hoe  and  behind  the  plow.  In  the  winter  of  1863, 
when  young  Hastings  was  but  fourteen  years  of 
age,  a  school  in  Wayne  township,  Clinton  County, 
became  vacant  by  the  selection  of  its  teacher, 
Colonel  W.  W.  S.  Snoddy,  for  County  Superinten- 
dent. Forthwith  the  boy  borrowed  a  dollar, 
trudged  through  the  snow  on  a  wintry  day,  and 
secured  the  appointment.  It  was,  however,  condi- 
tioned upon  his  passing  an  examination.  He 
walked  back  to  Lock  Haven  the  same  day,  was  ex- 
amined and  received  his  certificate,  and  returned  on 
foot  in  time  to  open  the  school  the  next  morning. 
Meanwhile  the  dollar  was  spent  and  his  first  day's 
experience  as  a  school  teacher  was  passed  without 
anything  to  eat.  The  following  four  years  were 
spent  in  teaching  the  neighboring  schools  in  the 
winter,  and  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm  in  the 
summer.  He  studied  diligently  through  the  winter 
evenings,  the  better  to  qiialify  himself  for  teaching, 
and  in  1867  his  exertions  were  rewarded  by  his  be- 
ing elected  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Belle- 


fonte.  He  became,  by  virtue  of  his  oiHce,  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  schools  in  the  borough.  Feeling 
the  need  of  education  in  the  higher  branches,  he 
became  a  private  pupil  of  Professor  W.  H.  Murray, 
who  then  taught  the  Bellefonte  Academy,  and  under 
his  tuition  the  yoxmg  teacher  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He 
filled  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Bellefonte 
High  School  from  1857  to  1875,  with  general  satis- 
faction and  with  the  commendation,  still  openly  ex- 
pressed, of  the  pupils  and  their  parents.  During 
two  years  of  this  period  he  was  assistant  editor  of 
the  Bellefonte  Bepublimn,  filling  that  place  with 
conspicuous  ability  and  spirit.  With  all  this  varied 
employment  Mr.  Hastings  found  time  to  read  law, 
and  having  passed  a  thorough  examination,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Centre  County,  April  29,  1875. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Bush, 
Yocum  &  Hastings.  Colonel  Bush  retired  from  the 
firm  in  1877,  and  the  business  was  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  Yocum  &  Hastings  until  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Yocum  to  Congress  in  1878,  when  the 
former  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  Mr.  Hastings 
associated  with  him  W.  F.  Reeder,  constituting  the 
present  firm  of  Hastings  &  Reeder.  His  success  in 
his  profession  at  once  became  apparent  and  he  was 
soon  looked  up  to  as  a  leader  in  the  local  politics  of 
his  party.  His  nat\iral  ability  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry were  rewarded  with  many  local  honors;  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  then 
Burgess  of  Bellefonte,  Trustee  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  His  military  abilities 
were  developed  in  the  riots  that  occurred  in  July, 
1877.  Governor  Beaver  then  commanded  a  division 
of  the  National  Guards,  and  at  his  request  Hastings 
accompanied  the  command  to  Altoona,  serving  as 
an  aid  on  General  Beaver's  staff.  As  was  his  wont, 
he  threw  all  of  his  energy  and  ability  into  this,  to 
him,  new  field  of  action,  and  soon  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  the  officers  and  soldiers.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  service.  In  July,  1877,  he  became 
Paymaster  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  with  the  rank  of 
Captain;  in  March,  1878,  he  was  elected  and  com- 
missioned Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Regiment; 
in  June,  1883,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Second  Brigade,  and  in  March,  1884, 
he  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  and  at 
the  annual  inspection  of  1886  his  regiment  achieved 
the  highest  standing  of  any  in  the  State.  After 
serving  nearly  three  years  as  Colonel,  in  January, 
1877,  Colonel  Hastings  resigned  his  commission  and 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Adjutant-General  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  a  member  of  the  military  com- 
mission, created  to  revise  the  military  code  of  the 
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Coniinonwealtli,  General  Hastings,  in  connection 
with  General  Ilartranft  and  the  other  able  officers  of 
that  board,  rendered  excellent  service  in  tlie  pre- 
paration and  passage  of  the  present  military  bill, 
which  places  the  militia  of  the  State  on  its  present 
basis  of  efficiency  and  completeness.  As  Adjutant- 
General,  the  National  Guard  openly  acknowledges 
General  Hastings'  ability,  zeal  and  efficiency.  It 
recalls  the  success  of  the  division  encampment  of 
1887  at  Mount  Gretna,  where  General  Sheridan  re- 
viewed the  eight  thousand  guardsmen  all  fully 
equipped  for  war,  all  due  chiefly  to  the  united 
energy  and  vigilance  of  Generals  Hartranft  and 
Hastings.  As  the  soldierly  regiments  passed  in 
review  before  the  veteran  Sheridan,  with  uniform 
and  accoutrements  in  perfect  trim,  with  ranks  in 
true  alignment,  followed  by  the  cavalry  and  batteries 
conforming  to  the  best  standards,  the  old  soldier 
was  heard  to  say  :  "  That  looks  more  like  business 
than  anything  I  have  seen  in  this  country  since  the 
disbandment  of  the  army  at  Washington  in  1865." 
Turning  to  General  Hastings'  record  as  a  politician, 
it  is  evident  that  he  brings  to  the  discharge  of  duty 
in  this  sphere,  honesty  and  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  commendable  zeal  and  energy.  Prom  his  youth 
he  was  an  ardent  Republican.  His  first  prominence 
as  a  local  leader  was  in  the  Congressional  campaign 
of  1878,  when  he  managed  the  campaign  for  his 
partner,  Seth  H.  Yocum.  Full  of  resources  and 
shrewd  in  the  management  of 'the  opposition  ele- 
ment, he  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  Yocum  in  a 
district  whose  Democratic  majority  reached  three 
thousand.  In  the  campaign  of  1882  General  Hast- 
ings was  the  personal  friend  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  General.  Beaver  for  Governor.  Defeated, 
but  not  disheartened,  in  1886  General  Hastings  pre- 
sented the  name  of  Governor  Beaver  to  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  for  renomination,  and  asked  and 
succeeded  in  having  justice  done  "to  a  brave  and 
generous  man  who  had  been  defeated  by  misrepre- 
sentation and  prejudice.  In  1887  General  Hastings 
was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention 
which  nominated  Henry  W.  Williams  for  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  William  B.  Hart  for  State 
Treasurer.  But  it  was  in  the  Republican  "National 
Convention  of  1888  that  General  Hastings  placed 
his  fame  as  an  orator  far  forward  into  the  political 
world.  Hon.  John  Sherman  was  the  favorite  of  the 
delegates  from  Pennsylvania  and  General  Hastings, 
who  was  one  of  the  Delegates-at-Large  from  that 
State,  was  selected  to  present  the  name  of  that  grand 
old  Republican  for  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
General  Hastings  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  in  a 
single  half  hour  attained  a  national  reputation  as  an 
orator.  The  press  throughout  the  country  acknowl- 


edged and  api)lauded  the  ability  and  brilliancy  of 
that  nominating  address.  George  Alfred  Townsend 
telegraphed  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  day: 

"  Sherman  was  best  put  in  the  field.  Tlie  Penn- 
sylvania man  wlio  lives  in  the  little  mountain  town 
of  Bellefonte  made  the  best  speech  which  has  been 
heard  at  this  display.  It  was  worthy  of  being  the 
party  platform.  Hastings,  who  made  it,  they  say 
will  some  day  be  heard  in  the  Senate  or  run  for 
Governor." 

Murat  Halstead,  of  the  Cincinnati  Coraraercial- 
Oazette,  wrote  his  paper : 

"As  to  the  reception  of  the  presentation  of  nom- 
inations, there  was  no  marked  preference  shown  for 
any  candidate  until  the  splendid  oration  of  General 
Hastings,  of  Pennsylvania,  nominating  Sherman. 
Then  things  took  a  more  decided  shape.  General 
Hastings  has  a  magnificent  appearance  and  delivery 
and  his  superb  ringing  sentences  fell  one  after  an- 
other, bright  as  new  coin,  each  word  clear  as  a  bu- 
gle note ;  the  mighty  multitude  felt  the  magic  of 
oratory,  of  a  man  speaking  worthily  on  a  great  oc- 
casion. There  never  was  a  finer  speech  made  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  I  remember  Ingersoll's  nom- 
ination of  Blaine  at  Cincinnati.  General  Hastings 
walks  up  at  once  to  a  place  among  the  few  of  our 
public  speakers." 

So  marked  was  the  impression  made,  that  he  was 
complimented  by  being  called  by  the  presiding 
officer  to  hold  the  gavel  over  that  great  assembly 
for  the  day,  and  invited  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton  for  Vice-President.  It  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  no  doubt  that  he  was  the 
favorite  orator  of  the  campaign  that  came  after. 
He  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  nominees,  and  in  defense 
of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  and  retired  from  his  labors  with  success 
crowning  his  efforts  and  with  the  confidence  of  all 
the  great  leaders  of  the  party.  Only  a  short  allu- 
sion to  his  services  after  the  unparalleled  disaster  at 
Johnstown  is  proper  in  this  sketch,  as  the  news- 
papers carved  the  details  of  the  work  there  in  never- 
fading  lines,  while  his  wonderful  sagacity,  his  good 
judgment  and  his  kind  heart  cast  a  pleasant  sun- 
shine over  that  appalling  gloom.  On  Friday,  May 
31,  1889,  General  Hastings  was  at  Hastings,  a  flour- 
ishing town  in  Cambria  County,  so  called  for  him, 
looking  after  the  interests  of  large  coal-mining 
operations  in  which  he  is  concerned,  in  connection 
with  Governor  Beaver,  Robert  Coleman  and  Colonel 
J.  L.  Spangler.  The  next  morning  he  was  awaken- 
ed by  the  landlord  and  told  of  the  awful  reports 
from  Johnstown.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  hired  a  team,  and  in  company  with  Colonel 
Spangler,  started  for  the  ill-fated  city,  driving  the 
whole  day  long  over  flooded  roads  and  broken 
bridges  and  arriving  at  Johnstown  at  4  p.m.  Tak- 
ing in  the  situation  of  affairs,  he  immediately  tele- 
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graphed  to  Governor  Beaver  to  send  up  some  tents 
and  other  necessaries,  then  took  oif  his  coat  and 
went  to  work  as  a  private  citizen  to  help  and  succor 
the  distressed.  Promptly  recognized  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  disaster  as  the  man  for  the  place,  by 
general  consent  he  assumed  the  charge  and  respon- 
sibOity  of  feeding  and  relieving  the  people,  and  siib- 
sequently  managed  the  operations  ordered  by  the 
State  authorities,  demonstrating  his  great  executive 
ability,  and,  as  well  said  by  another,  "Winning  by 
his  uniform  kindness  and  sympathetic  actions  the 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  throughout  the 
State."  On  the  night  of  the  13th  day  of  July,'1889, 
when  General  Hastings  took  leave  of  Johnstown, 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
fitly  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  General's 
services  by  their  presentation  to  him  of  a  badge  of 
their  Order,  beautifully  set  with  diamonds,  claiming 
that  by  labor  and  sacrifice  on  that  field  of  desolation 
General  Hastings  had  proved  himself  worthy  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  "comrade "  in  honor.  Colonel  Thomas 
J.  Stewart,  in  an  eloquent  address,  made  the  presen- 
tation, and  the  citizens  of  Johnstown,  represented 
by  Colonel  Linton  and  Cyrus  Elder,  publicly  and 
cordially  thanked  the  General  for  the  great  work  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  for  Johns- 
town and  in  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh.  General 
Hastings'  name  has  been  frequently  and  earnestly 
canvassed  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gubernatorial 
nomination  shortly  to  be  made.  Whatever  may 
be  the  outcome  of  the  nominating  convention,  no 
one  will  gainsay  the  fact  that  his  successful  in- 
dustry, ability  and  integrity  commend  him  as 
worthy  the  suffrages  of  the  people  for  any  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  Commonwealth.  General  Hastings 
was  married,  October  10,  1877,  to  Jane  Armstrong 
Rankin,  of  Bellefonte,  daughter  of  James  H.  Rankin, 
Esq.,  the  present  senior  member  of  the  Centre 
County  bar.    He  has  one  child,  a  daughter — Helen. 


ROBEKT  PATTERSON. 

GENERAL  ROBERT  PATTERSON  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1793,  and  died  in 
Philadelphia,  August  7, 1881.  He  was  the  son  of 
Francis  Patterson,  a  respectable  farmer,  who,  having 
taken  part  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  He  located 
in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  occupation  of  agriculturist.  His  son  re- 
ceived a  good  English  education,  and  was  placed  in 
the  counting-house  of  Edward  Thompson,  at  that 
period  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia.   From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  fond  of  mili- 


tary matters.  It  was,  therefore,  an  event  not  unex- 
pected by  his  relatives  and  friends,  when  the  War 
of  1813  broke  out,  that  he  should  ask  employment 
in  the  military  service  of  his  country.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  when  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  in 
the  Regular  Army,  and  subsequently  was  promoted 
to  a  Captaincy.  Though  so  young,  he  was  already 
regarded  as  a  brave  and  competent  officer,  and  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence  of  his  superiors  in  com- 
mand, and  of  his  companions  in  the  field.  When 
peace  was  declared  in  1815,  he  returned  to  mercan- 
tile pursuits ;  but  continued,  however,  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  military  affairs,  and  mainly  contri- 
buted to  the  efficient  military  organization  of  the 
volunteer  service  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for 
many  years  possessed.  Passing  through  the  subor- 
dinate grades,  he  became  the  Major-General  of  the 
First  Division  in  1838,  which  rank  he  held  for  more 
than  forty  years.  In  the  violent  political  disturb- 
ances which  took  place  in  December,  1838,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  requisition  from  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  repaired  to  Harrisburg  with  his  di- 
vision ;  and,  by  his  prompt,  energetic  and  soldierly 
deportment,  allayed  the  unhappy  excitement  which 
then  prevailed  at  the  Capital,  and  which,  but  for  his 
forbearance  and  good  conduct,  might  have  pro- 
duced the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  1844  he  rendered  important  military 
service  in  suppressing  the  disgraceful  riots  of  that 
period,  when  a  mad  fanaticism  seemed,  for  a  time, 
to  take  possession  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
people.  When  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out,  in 
1846,  he  was  selected  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  a  high  command.  The  regular  army  was 
composed  of  but  a  few  thoxisand  men,  yet,  on  the 
call  for  volunteers,  thousands  of  additional  troops 
ranged  themselves  under  the  flag  of  their  country. 
At  the  first  call,  only  one  regiment  was  asked  for 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  Governor  Sliunk  trans- 
mitted to  the  War  Department  offers  sufficient  to 
fill  nine  regiments.  Finally,  two  regiments  were 
accepted  from  the  State.  General  Patterson  was  ap- 
pointed Major-General  in  the  army,  and  was  se- 
lected by  the  Government  at  Washington  to  com- 
mand the  troops  destined  for  Vera  Cruz,  thence  to 
march  upon  the  city  of  Mexico.  Subsequently, 
however,  General  Scott  was  sent  out  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  he  became  the  second  in  command. 
When  he  first  repaired  to  the  field  General  Taylor 
assigned  him  to  the  duty  of  disciplining  the  new 
recruits  that  were  assembled  on  the  Rio  Grande ; 
and  when  that  was  well  done,  he  took  command  of 
the  expedition  against  Tampico,  marching  to  that 
place  via  Santander,  Sota  La  Morena,  and  Victoria, 
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over  four  hundred  miles.  His  division  bore  its  full 
share  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
also  of  the  hard  fighting  at  Cerro  Gordo.  To  assume 
the  command  at  this  latter  locality  he  was  obliged 
to  be  lifted  from  a  sick  bed  into  tlie  saddle,  and  for 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  received  the  commen- 
dations of  the  General-in-Chief.  By  the  subsequent 
reduction  of  the  army  he  w^as  relieved  from  com- 
mand, and  made  a  brief  visit  home,  returning,  hov7- 
ever,  to  Mexico  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  campaign.  When  General  Scott  was 
relieved  from  command  he  took  his  place  as  Military 
Chief  of  the  army,  his  headquarters  being  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  When  peace  was  declared  he  withdrew  the 
troops  from  that  country,  and  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  once  more  resumed  the  occupations  of 
civil  life.  Still  retaining  his  command  as  Major-Gen- 
eral  of  the  First  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
when  the  great  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he 
was  called  again  into  actual  service.  On  the  15th 
of  April,  1861,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  a  requisition  for  seventy-five  thousand  men 
for  three  months,  of  which  the  quota  assigned  to 
Pennsylvania  was  sixteen  regiments.  On  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
assigned  to  him  the  command  of  the  troops.  He 
immediately  commenced  the  organization  of  the 
men  for  service  in  the  field,  relinquishing,  at  great 
pecuniary  loss,  the  large  commercial  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  While  thus  employed  he 
was,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  placed  in 
command  of  the  "  Department  of  Washington," 
with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  or- 
ganized an  army,  and  regarding  the  route  via  An- 
napolis as  tlie  only  tenable  one  through  which  to 
communicate  with  the  seat  of  Government,  he 
caused  that  place  to  be  seized  and  held  by  our 
troops,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  reopening  com- 
munication with  the  Capital.  He  subsequently  or- 
dered the  Frst  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Artillery, 
with  Sherman's  Battery,  all  under  the  command  of 
his  son — the  late  General  Frank  E.  Patterson — to 
open  the  route  through  Baltimore,  which  had  been 
closed  since  the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment. At  this  most  perilous  juncture  he  compre- 
hended the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  took  the 
responsibility  (April  25,  1861,)  of  making  a  requisi- 
tion on  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  direct  the 
organization,  in  that  State,  of  twenty-five  regiments 
of  volunteers,  in  addition  to  those  called  for  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  Governor  promptly  re- 
sponded ;  but  the  Secretary  of  War — even  when  the 
term  of  the  "  three  months'  men"  was  half  ex- 
hausted— declined  to  receive  any  more  regiments. 
Governor  Curtin,  however,  subsequently  induced 


the  Legislature  to  organize  the  twenty-five  regi- 
ments. This  was  tlie  origin  of  that  fine  body  of 
soldiers,  known  as  the  "  Pennsylvania  Reserves," 
who  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  who, 
hastening  to  Washington,  were  mainly  instrumental 
in  preventing  the  Capital  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  General  Patterson  personally  took 
command  June  3, 1861,  at  Chambersburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  troops  consisted  chiefly  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  who  had  promptly  responded  to  the  call 
of  President  Lincoln.  Here  he  organized  his  forces, 
and  proposed,  as  the  first  measure,  an  attack  on 
the  insurgents  at  Maryland  Heights,  near  Harper's 
Ferry.  This  recommendation,  though  approved  at 
first  by  General  Scott,  yet  on  the  eve  of  its  being  at- 
tempted, was  countermanded  by  that  ofiicer,  with 
directions  to  await  reinforcements.  Some  while 
after,  and  as  soon  as  permitted,  he  advanced  with 
less  than  eleven  thousand  men,  and  although  de- 
layed for  a  time  by  contradictory  orders  from 
Washington,  he  compelled  General  Johnston,  by  a 
flank  movement,  to  evacuate  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
then  gallantly  encountering  the  enemy  under  Gen- 
eral T.  J.  ("Stonewall")  Jackson,  just  beyond  Fall- 
ing Waters,  routed  them,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  in 
which  they  lost  sixty  killed  and  a  large  number 
wounded,  and  drove  them  several  miles.  His  sub- 
sequent strategy,  though  severely  censured  (when 
the  country  was  smarting  under  the  humiliation  of 
the  disaster  at  Bull  Run),  has  been  vindicated  by 
time,  and  is  now  admitted  by  the  ablest  military 
critics  to  have  been  all  that  could  possibly  be  re- 
quired of  a  faithful  and  competent  officer.  When 
the  facts  and  orders  of  this  campaign  were  pre- 
sented to  President  Lincoln,  the  latter  said,  "  Gen- 
eral Patterson,  I  have  never  found  fault  with  or  cen- 
sured you  ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  you 
could  have  done  anything  else  than  you  did  do. 
Your  hands  were  tied  ;  you  obeyed  orders,  and  did 
your  duty,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  your  conduct." 
As  this  part  of  his  career  has  been  the  subject  of 
misapprehension  and  misrepresentation,  justice  re- 
quires this  statement.  He  piiblished  a  narrative  of 
his  campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
which  gives  full  details  on  this  subject.  At  the  close 
of  his  term  of  service  he  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, and  retired  to  private  life.  General  Patter- 
son was  a  member  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  been  con- 
tinuously for  a  long  series  of  years.  President  of  the 
Hibernia  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Aztec 
Society,  and  was  in  1880  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
having  also  been  a  member  of  the  Board  in  1830. 
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THOMAS  POTTER. 

THOMAS  POTTER,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  banker,  and  founder  of  the  great  man- 
ufacturing establishment  of  Thomas  Potter — now 
conducted  under  the  style  of  Thomas  Potter  Sons 
&  Co. — and  prominent  for  many  years  in  public 
affairs,  was  born  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
August  17,  1819,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  Sunday, 
September  29,  1878.  "The  family  of  Potter,  for- 
merly of  Potterstown,  County  of  Fermanagh,  is 
descended  from  George  Potter,  an  officer  who  ac- 
companied the  army  of  Cromwell  from  England, 
and  was  compensated  for  his  services  in  reducing 
Ireland  to  the  rule  of  the  Commonwealth  by  exten- 
sive grants  of  lands  in  the  County  Fermanagh.  The 
lands  thus  granted  were  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Lord  Marquis,  Chieftain  of  Fermanagh,  who, 
for  his  complicity  in  what  is  known  as  '  the  Great 
Eebellion  of  1641,'  was  convicted  of  high  treason, 
his  estate  being  confiscated  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Plantation 
of  1660  (time  of  Charles  II.)  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
public  records  of  Ireland,  George  Potter  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  Oaghill, 
Mullinscarty,  Garderghill,  Tremern,  and  Cromey, 
all  situated  in  the  Barony  of  Maglierestepha,  County 
of  Fermanagh,  which  came  thenceforward  to  be 
known  and  designated  as  Potterstown  and  Potters- 
rath.  This  property  the  Potter  family  continued  to 
possess  for  many  years  until,  as  appears  from  a 
deed  of  conveyance  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Plight  Honorable  The  Earl  of  Belmore,  K.  C.  M.  G., 
of  Castlecool,  County  Fermanagh,  Abraham  Potter, 
son  of  the  above-mentioned  George  Potter,  disposed 
of  the  entire  estate  to  James  Corry,  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  adventurer  and  the  founder  of  the  family  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Belmore."  This  disposition 
of  the  paternal  estates  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  heavy  mortgages,  which  had  been  placed  upon 
them  in  order  to  meet  obligations  caused  by  im- 
provident living,  conseqiient  upon  the  prevailing 
habits  of  the  landed  people  of  the  period.  The 
Potter  family,  although  their  interests  in  the  estates 
originally  granted  to  their  ancestor  was  thus  severed, 
continued  to  reside  in  the  county.  No  longer 
members  of  the  great  landed  aristocracy  they, 
nevertheless,  occupied  a  good  position.  In  the  year 
1791  James  Potter,  at  that  time  the  representative 
head  of  the  family,  who  resided  in  Eamaley  in  the 
County  of  Fermanagh,  became  possessed  of  a 
property  at  Rilaghquiness  in  the  County  of  Tyrone. 
On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George 
Potter,  who,  having  decided  to  settle  in  the  United 
States,  disposed  of  his  property  in  Ireland,  and  left 


the  county  with  his  wife  and  three  daughters  and 
son  Thomas,  in  the  year  1828.  George  Potter  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  with  a  moderate  sum  of  money, 
in  a  few  years  was  taken  ill  and  died,  leaving  his 
family  a  small  estate  and  limited  means.  His  son 
Thomas  had  been  desirious  of  entering  the  ministry 
and  his  parents  were  arranging  to  prepare  him  for 
college,  but  the  death  of  his  father  caused  him  to 
forego  this  cherished  hope,  and  forced  him  at  once 
to  maintain  himself,  as  well  as  contribute  to  the 
support  of  his  family.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
manufacturing  oil  cloth  with  Isaac  Macauley,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bush  Hill  Oil  Cloth  Establishment, 
the  main  building  of  which  was  the  original  manor 
house  of  James  Hamilton,  twice  Colonial  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  Appreciating, 
however,  the  importance  of  a  thorough  education, 
he  devoted  himself  to  diligent  study  at  night  under 
the  tuition  of  his  mother,  and  he  acquired  a  broad 
and  liberal  framework  of  knowledge,  the  complete- 
ness and  good  purpose  of  which  was  shown  in  after 
life.  While  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  self-im- 
provement and  study,  he  gave  such  diligent  and 
valuable  attention  to  his  business  that  in  a  few  years 
he  was  made  manager  by  Mr.  Macauley.  In  1838, 
though  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  founded 
the  house  of  Thomas  Potter — succeeded  by  Thomas 
Potter  Sons  &  Co. — and  shortly  thereafter  purchased 
from  Isaac  Macauley  the  Bush  Hill  Oil  Cloth  Estab- 
lishment, in  which  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship. 
In  1870  he  sold  Bush  Hill  and  purchased  the  ground 
and  erected  the  extensive  establishment  at  Second 
and  Venango  Streets,  on  the  New  York  Division  of 
the  Penns}dvania  Railroad,  since  greatly  enlarged, 
and  where  the  business,  still  carried  on  by  his  sons, 
has  so  increased  that  it  is  now  the  most  extensive  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Potter  married, 
on  October  2,  1845,  Miss  Adaline  Coleman  Bower,  a 
granddaughter  of  General  Jacob  Bower,  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  who  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  from  June,  1775,  to  the  end  of  the 
struggle  for  Independence,  in  1783,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  section  of  the  So- 
ciety (or  Order)  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  during  the 
War  of  1812  a  Brigadier-General  of  Pennsylvania 
Militia.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  six 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Four  of  the  sons  survive 
and  have  succeeded  to  the  business  established  by 
Mr.  Potter,  as  noted  above.  Thomas  Potter's  civic 
life  was  marked  hy  characteristic  energy  and  he 
held  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  city 
of  his  adoption.  A  brief  list  of  these  will  strongly 
exhibit  the  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  b.y 
his  fellow-citizens.  In  1853  he  was  elected  a  Com- 
missioner.   Three  years  later,  after  the  consolida- 
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tioii,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  and 
elected  to  tlie  City  Councils  and  was  inimediatel}' 
appointed  to  the  (Uiairmanship  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Schools  (having  been  also  a  School  Controller  and 
School  Director).  Two  years  later  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  was  nominated  and 
elected  on  that  ticket  to  the  Common  Council  in 
1858.  In  1859-'60-'61,  he  represented  the  People's 
party  in  the  same  body.  During  these  years  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee  and  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  he  took  an  active 
and  leading  part  in  all  municipal  legislation.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Public  School  system,  upon  which  subject  he  made 
several  valuable  reports,  and  was  chiefly  instrumen- 
tal in  organizing  the  paid  Fire  Department  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1861  he  originated  and  carried 
through  the  ordinance  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  assist  in  supporting  the  families  of 
volunteers  in  the  Union  Army  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  He  not  only  gave  this  project  his  un- 
tiring attention,  but  tendered  the  use  of  his  private 
office  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  In  1865  and 
1866  he  was  again  elected  to  Councils ;  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  was  instru- 
mental in  passing  the  bill  which  secured  to  the  city 
the  eastern  portion  of  Fairmount  Park.  He  was 
also  active  in  passing  the  bill  which  required  the 
City  Treasurer  to  pay  City  Warrants  according  to 
date  and  number,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
them  to  par  and  strengthened  the  credit  of  the  city. 
The  bill  providing  for  the  revising  of  the  assess- 
ment- of  real  estate  also  received  his  hearty  and 
earnest  support.  Mr.  Potter  carried  tlirough  Com- 
mon Council  a  bill  which,  had  it  not  been  ulti- 
mately defeated,  would  have  proved  one  of  the 
most  important  ordinances  ever  passed  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  :  it  was  to  provide  for  the  passage 
of  an  Act  of  Assembly  authorizing  the  public  squares 
at  Broad  and  Market  Streets  to  be  used  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  an 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions. He  had  many  opportunities  of  holding  more 
ambitious  offices  and  positions  of  public  trust,  but 
his  chief  pride  lay  in  trying  modestly  but  diligently 
to  further  the  material  interests  of  Philadelphia  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  Mr.  Potter's  intense  de- 
votion to  his  public  duties  and  the  demands  of  his 
private  interests  began  to  tell  upon  his  strength, 
so  that  in  1868  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  seat 
in  Councils  and  travel  in  Europe,  where  he  spent 
some  time  vainly  seeking  to  recover  the  health 
which  he  had  shattered  chiefly  in  the  service  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  1871,  after  his  return  from 
Europe,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  City 


National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and  held  tliat  posi- 
tion until  his  death,  wliich  look  place  at  his  resi- 
dence "The  Evergreens,"  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadel- 
phia, Sunday,  September  29,  1878.  The  value  of  his 
services  to  the  bank  can  best  be  recorded  by  giving 
extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  from  tlie  resolutions  passed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Clearing  House  Association : 

"  Mr.  Potter  was  alike  distinguished  for  his  pub- 
lic and  private  virtues  and  evinced  his  interest  in 
wliatever  cause  he  espoused  by  his  zeal  and  devo- 
tion to  it. 

In  private  life  he  was  a  friend  of  the  poor,  a 
guide  and  counsellor  to  the  young  and  dependent,  a 
successful  man  of  business,  above  all  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  a  sincere  and  earnest  Christian. 

He  was  imremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  bank,  and,  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs, 
always  exhibited  that  union  of  sound  judgment, 
calm  temper,  and  courtesy  of  manner  that  marked 
his  success  through  life. 

He  was  equally  true  to  the  many  public  trusts 
with  which  he  was  honored,  and  in  his  death  the 
city  loses  one  of  its  best  and  purest  citizens.  His 
whole  life  commands  admiration  and  should  incite 
both  old  and  young  to  emulate  and  imitate  his  many 
virtues." 

The  following  is  the  resolution  of  the  Clearing 
House  Association : 

"  In  the  decease  of  our  valued  friend  and  associate, 
Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  this  Association  has  sustained 
the  loss  of  one  who,  for  the  last  seven  years,  has  en- 
lightened our  counsels  and  honored  our  member- 
ship, and  we  desire  to  testify  our  appreciation  of 
his  exalted  character  as  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and 
high  personal  honor,  whose  mind  was  ever  ready  to 
meet  the  most  difficult  question  presented  for  our 
consideration.  He  was  one  of  our  most  public- 
spirited  citizens,  always  faithful  and  trusted,  ever 
■pure  and  true." 

The  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Henry 
J.  Williams  summarizes  briefly  and  makes  plainly 
evident  the  high  standard  of  his  life  and  character 
as  a  man : 

' '  Mr.  Potter  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  came  with 
his  parents  to  this  country  when  only  ten  years  old, 
and  has  been  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  from  that 
time  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  activity,  enter- 
prise and  sound  judgment  made  him  very  success- 
ful in  his  business  and  he  soon  realized  a  large  for- 
tune, which  he  employed  with  great  liberality  in  the 
service  of  his  Master.  He  held  many  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  in  our  municipal  and  finan- 
cial corporations  and  has  left  behind  him  the  char- 
acter of  a  Christian  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his 
purity,  uprightness  and  generosity ;  without  a  stain 
to  dim  its  lustre.  He  was  gentle  and  courteous  in 
his  manner ;  kind  and  affectionate  in  his  disposi- 
tion ;  earnest  and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  using  his 
wealth  with  great  liberality  for  the  benefit  of  relig- 
ion. Like  the  centurion  of  old,  he  built  at  his  own 
expense  a  church  for  his  workmen  and  their  families, 
and  was  also  a  munificent  contributor  to  almost 
every  institution  of  religion  and  charity." 
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Mr.  Potter  was  baptized  iu  the  Episcopal  Church, 
but  when  a  young  man  became  a  Presbyterian ; 
yet  all  through  his  life  he  was  very  catholic  in  his 
religious  belief ;  with  him  the  name  signified  but 
little;  the  life  everything.  In  early  life  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Seventeenth  and  Filbert  Streets  (Dr.  Gilbert's)  and 
in  a  few  years  was  made  a  Ruling  Elder,  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday-school ;  both  of  which 
positions  he  held  for  many  years.  He  was  subse- 
quently, with  M.  M.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  and  others  of 
Philadelphia,  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Broad  and  Green  Streets  (Dr.  Adams'). 
He  was  always  distinguished  as  a  cheerful  and  earn- 
est worker,  a  most  liberal  giver  and  a  man  of  singu-. 
lar  purity  of  life.'  In  late  years  it  was  his  custom 
to  frequently  address  his  workmen  and  their  famil- 
ies, in  the  Lyceum  at  Frauklinville,  on  both  moral 
and  religious  subjects.  Until  his  death  he  was  an 
active  member.  Ruling  Elder  and  Sunday-school 
teacher  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Chestnut 
HiU,  Philadelphia. 

 ■%  

THOMAS  T.  TASKEE,  Sr. 

THOMAS  TAYLOR  TASKER,  Sr.,  retired  iron 
master  of  Philadelphia,  and  probably  the  oldest 
living  business  man  in  the  State,  and  well  known  as 
a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  at  Nottingly, 
Yorkshire,  England,  May  12,  1799,  and  came  to 
America  in  1819.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the  nine 
children  of  William  Tasker  and  Mary  Taylor  his 
wife,  both  respected  residents  of  Nottingly,  at 
which  place  William  Tasker  combined  the  callings 
of  school-teacher  and  land  surveyor.  His  educa- 
tion was  carefully  supervised  by  his  parents,  and  al- 
though it  closed  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  old 
it  had  already  advanced  to  a  point  muchfarther  than 
is  usual  with  boys  of  that  age.  The  trade  of  iron 
and  coppersmith  ca^ight  the  boy's  fancy,  and  after 
leaving  school  he  was  duly  apprenticed  to  it  for  the 
regular  term  of  seven  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  time  he  concluded  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  New 
World,  and  bidding  good-bye  to  his  relatives  and 
friends,  he  took  passage  in  the  ship  "Triton"  from  the 
port  of  Hull,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1819, 
landed  in  Philadelphia,  his  capital  at  the  time  con- 
sisting of  a  fair  English  education,  a  sound  consti- 
tution and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  good  trade — 
no  mean  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  in  his  new 
home.  His  first  employment  was  as  a  skilled 
workman  in  a  stove  manufactorj'  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1820,  having  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of 


the  ways  and  customs  of  the  country,  he  opened  a 
modest  establishment  of  his  own  at  Westchester, 
Pennsjdvania,  which  he  conducted  for  about  three 
years.  In  1824  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  al- 
most immediately  obtained  employment  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Stephen  P.  Morris,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1821.  The  principal  idea  of  Mr.  Morris 
at  the  time  of  starting  his  business  was  to  make 
and  sell  grates  adapted  for  the  burning  of  anthracite 
coal,  which  had  then  but  just  been  introduced  as  a 
fuel.  The  experiment  proved  a  successful  one,  and 
a  large  amount  of  other  manufacturing  was  done  in 
addition.  In  1828,  seeking  the  facilities  that  were 
necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  his 
wares,  Mr.  Morris  removed  from  his  old  place  at 
Sixteenth  and  Market  Streets  to  new  shops  which 
he  had  erected  on  the  east  side  of  Third  Street,  be- 
tween Walnut  and  Pear  Streets.  Here  a  general 
foundry  business  was  conducted,  together  with  the 
manufacture  of  grates,  heaters,  ranges  and  stoves 
as  sijecialties.  Mr.  Tasker,  being  an  expert  de- 
signer and  mechanic,  was  placed  in  full  charge  of 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  business  at  the 
outset,  and  in  1831  was  admitted  to  partnership 
with  his  employer,  who  took  into  the  firm  at  the 
same  time  his  own  brother,  Henry  Morris,  who  had' 
previously  attended  to  the  books  and  shipping  of 
goods.  After  a  few  years  of  constantly  increasing 
success  the  head  of  the  firm  retired  from  business, 
selling  out  his  interest  to  another  brother,  Wistar 
Morris,  who  had  been  with  the  firm  some  time  in  a 
clerical  capacity.  The  firm  now  consisted  of  Henry 
Morris,  Thomas  T.  Tasker  and  Wistar  Morris,  and 
adopted  the  style  of  Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris. 
About  this  time  illuminating  gas,  which  had  al- 
ready demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  become 
popular  in  England,  was  being  introduced  into 
Philadelphia,  and  a  sudden  demand  sprang  up  for 
cheap  pipe  for  conveying  gas  through  various 
manufactories  and  dwellings.  Prior  to  this  time 
pipe  suitable  for  the  purpose  had  been  made  by 
hand  and  was  very  expensive.  In  the  emergency 
old  gun  barrels  were  in  part  employed,  which  were 
screwed  together  on  the  ends,  and  made  a  very 
serviceable  tubing  for  the  purpose.  But  as  the 
stock  of  old  gun  barrels  was  soon  exhausted  a  new 
means  had  to  be  devised.  Mechanical  genius  soon 
brought  forth  machine-made  butt-welded  pipe,  in- 
vented in  England ;  and  the  method  of  doing  which 
being  made  known  to  Mr.  Tasker,  the  firm  finally 
adopted  it  and  were  for  years  the  only  makers  of 
wrought-iron  pipe  welded  by  machinerj',  in  the 
United  States.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  demand 
for  this  piping  and  the  normal  increase  in  the  sales 
of  their  manufactures,  which  now  included  tubes  for 
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■water,  steam  locomotives,  boilers,  etc.,  as  well  as 
stoves,  heaters,  ranges  and  grates,  and  general  cast- 
ings, made  additional  facilities  necessary  and  tlie 
tirm  bought  the  square  of  ground  now  bounded 
by  Tasker,  Morris,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets,  which 
was  a  portion  of  the  old  Morris  property,  owned  in 
Revolutionary  times  by  Captain  Morris,  who  com- 
manded the  First  City  Troop  at  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton, in  1776.  Upon  this  ground,  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Southwark,  the  firm,  in  1836,  began  building 
the  Pascal  Iron  Works,  to  which,  when  completed 
according  to  the  original  intention,  were  added 
other  buildings  rendered  necessary  as  the  business 
grew  in  volume.  In  1846  a  large  mill,  four  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide,  was  built  front- 
ing on  Morris  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing lap-welded  tubes,  which  were  intended  for 
boiler  tubes,  and  for  work  where  a  greater  steam 
or  water  pressure  was  used  than  butt-welded  pipe 
could  sustain.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Wistar  Morris 
retired  from  the  Arm,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Jr.,  were  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  it,  the  firm  name  then  becoming  Morris, 
Tasker  &  Co.  In  1856  Mr.  Henry  Morris  retired, 
his  interest  passing  to  his  sou,  Mr.  Stephen  Morris. 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Tasker  also  retired,  and  his  in- 
terest was  divided  between  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas  T. 
Tasker;  Jr.,  already  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  a 
younger  son,  Mr.  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker,  who  then 
entered  it.  Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Henry  G.  Mor- 
ris succeeded  to  one-half  of  his  father's  (Henry 
Morris,)  interest,  which  had  been  till  then  repre- 
sented by  his  brother,  Mr.  Stephen  Morris.  Mr. 
Charles  Wheeler  retired  in  1864,  and  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Morris  in  1869  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Morris,  which  occurred  in  1871,  the  interest  of  that 
gentleman  was  bought  by  the  remaining  partners, 
the  two  sons  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Busi- 
ness by  this  time  had  increased  to  enormous  pro- 
portions, and  the  works  gave  steady  employment  to 
over  two  thousand  men.  Finally  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  railroad  connections  direct  with  the 
works,  or  to  locate  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  es- 
tablishment on  the  line  of  a  railroad.  The  failure 
of  the  attempt  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the 
Philadelphia  City  Councils,  allowing  a  railroad  con- 
nection to  be  built  to  Fifth  and  Tasker  Streets,  was 
followed  by  the  erection  of  a  mill  at  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  where  adequate  railroad  and  water  fa- 
cilities were  foimd.  This  mill,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1873,  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  four  hun- 
dred tons  of  finished  tubes,  was  designed  and  con- 
structed imder  the  management  of  Mr.  Stephen  P. 
M.  Tasker,  who,  in  1876,  became  the  head  of  the 
firm  consequent  upon  the  sale  of  his  elder  brother's 


interest  and  the  admission  to  membership  of  the 
purchasers,  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler  and  Mr.  T.  Wistar 
Brown.  In  1883  Mr.  Wheeler  died,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  limited 
partnership  at  its  termination,  February  8, 1888.  A 
corporation  was  then  formed  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  succeeded  to  the  business, 
imder  the  style  of  Morris,  Tasker  &  Co.,  Incor- 
porated. The  mill  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  al- 
though necessarily  under  another  organization,  is 
owned  principally  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Phila- 
delphia mill,  and  the  two  are  nm  harmoniously. 
The  present  officers  of  the  corporate  company  are 
Andrew  Wheeler,  President ;  Jonathan  Rowland, 
Vice-President;  T.  Wistar  Brown,  Treasurer;  H. 
C.  Vansant,  Secretary,  and  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker, 
Consulting  Engineer.  Its  manufactures  are  the 
same  as  formerly,  and  consist  of  lap-welded  and 
butt-welded  pipe,  boiler  tubes,  gas  and  steam  fit- 
tings, and  all  kinds  of  gas  works  machinery.  A 
general  foundry  and  machine  business  is  also  done. 
The  substratum  of  honesty  and  reliability  upon 
which  the  business  was  founded,  has  enabled  a 
superstructure  to  be  reared  which  is  as  a  beacon- 
light  to  all  who  seek  the  real  causes  of  success,  and 
a  noble  and  enduring  monument  to  the  integrity 
and  capability  of  its  worthy  founders.  Just  pre- 
vious to  retiring  from  active  business  as  an  iron- 
master, Mr.  Tasker  bought  over  four  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Ridley  Township,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  until  1885  devoted  his  leisure  to 
farming  and  the  introduction  and  breeding  of  blood- 
ed stock,  first  making  a  specialty  of  Durham  cattle 
and  later  of  Ayrshires  and  Guernseys.  This  tract 
was  divided  into  three  farms,  known  respectively 
as  the  South  Kedron,  Middle  Kedron  and  Roadside 
Farms.  The  latter  he  still  retains,  and  with  it  his 
love  for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  in 
which,  as  in  the  more  stirring  channels  of  the  iron 
industry,  he  has  achieved  notable  success.  With 
every  incentive  to  enter  politics  Mr.  Tasker  has 
steadily  turned  his  face  from  its  allurements,  pre- 
ferring to  devote  his  whole  energy  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
in  which  he  was  so  competent  and  skillful.  For- 
merly he  was  a  Whig,  but  after  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party  he  took  his  place  in  its  ranks  and 
on  national  questions  lias  since  given  it  his  cordial 
support.  The  opening  of  the  Civil  War  found  him 
ranged  patriotically  on  the  side  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  throughout  the  struggle  he  was  one 
of  its  most  earnest  helpers  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters. His  services  to  the  Union  soldiers  during 
the  war  are  a  matter  of  public  record.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  the  President  of  the  Citizens 
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Volunteeer  Hospital  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Broad  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  established 
for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  arriv- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  Under  his  administration  this 
institution  was  conducted  on  a  broad  and  humane 
basis,  and  the  suffering  Confederate  soldiers  as  well 
as  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Union  troops  here 
found  the  tenderest  care.  During  the  war  the 
enormous  number  of  two  hundred  thousand  sick  or 
wounded  soldiers  were  received  at  this  hospital, 
cared  for  during  their  stay,  and  forwarded  to  their 
destinations.  The  entire  expense  of  supporting  the 
institution  was  derived  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions mostly  from  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  The 
need  for  the  institution  was  so  pressing  and  its 
usefulness  so  apparent  that  it  remained  to  the  last  a 
favorite  with  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and,  with 
the  hospitality  which  is  a  proverbial  characteristic 
of  the  Philadelphians  in  their  treatment  of  strang- 
ers, was  liberally  sustained.  Its  affairs  were  so  ad- 
mirably managed  that  when  all  need  for  it  had 
ceased  and  it  was  discontinued  there  remained  a 
balance  of  $6,000  in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  |i4,000 
of  which  was  promptly  turned  over,  in  1865,  to  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans  Asylum,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Tasker's  co-operation  has  been  freely  given  to 
other  hximane  labors,  both  before  and  since.  At 
the  funeral  of  President  Lincoln  in  Philadelphia  he 
was  appointed  a  pall  bearer,  and  acted  as  such.  Tlie 
success  which  has  rewarded  his  ability  in  business 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  Christian  impulses  as 
well  as  the  humane  promptings  of  his  heart,  and  in 
the  field  of  religious  effort  he  is  and  long  has  been 
a  liberal  giver.  Connected  from  early  manhood 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  he  holds  the 
position  of  elder,  and  exercises  the  functions  of  a 
local  preacher  in  that  denominational  body.  In  the 
labors  of  tract  distribution,  church  extension  and 
church  building  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  and 
rendered  liberal  assistance.  He  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  founding  the  Wharton  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  several  others. 
The  Tasker  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Street  and  Snyder  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, bears  his  name  as  an  honor  to  him  and  in 
appropriate  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  Mr.  Tasker  was  scarcely  of  age  when, 
on  February  3,  1820,  he  married,  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hickman,  a  daughter  of 
Joseph  Hickman,  of  New  Castle  County,  in  the 
same  State.  His  married  life  covered  the  unusually 
long  period  of  fifty-seven  years,  and  was  blessed 
with  nine  children,  of  whom  six  survive.  Mrs. 
Tasker  was  a  woman  of  exalted  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, and  sincere  piety.    In  the  fullest  and  best 


senses  of  the  word  she  was  a  helpmeet  to  her  hus- 
band, ably  leading  him  in  private  deeds  of  charity 
and  religion,  and  as  ably  seconding  his  own  public 
labors  in  both  these  fields.  She  died  in  1877,  and 
was  sincerely  mourned,  not  only  in  her  family,  but 
in  a  wide  circle  in  which  her  merits  were  well 
known  and  warmly  appreciated.  Were  there  noth- 
ing else  to  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Tasker,  his  excel- 
lent health  and  marvellous  activity  of  mind  and 
body  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-one  would  in 
themselves  be  truly  remarkable.  Without  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  infirmities  which  man  rarely  es- 
capes after  passing  the  limit  of  "three  score  and 
ten,"  he  busies  himself  daily  with  his  affairs  and 
often  gets  through  an  amount  of  work  between  the 
rising  and  going  down  of  the  sun  which  would  as- 
tonish many  a  man  much  younger.  Much  of  his 
vitality  is  doubtless  inherited  from  a  race  of 
sturdy  progenitors,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
even,  temperate,  and  God-fearing  life  has  had  its 
influence  in  prolonging  his  years  and  preserving 
him  in  health  and  vigor  to  continue  in  works  which 
will  miss  him  when  in  the  providence  of  God  he 
shall  be  called  to  his  reward. 


HENEr  DISSTOK 

HENRY  DISSTON,  one  of  the  most  famous 
manufacturers  of  the  age,  and  founder  of  the  great 
saw  and  tool  industry  at  Philadelphia  and  Tacony, 
was  born  at  Tewkesbury,  England,  May  24,  1819, 
and  died  at  his  residence  on  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, March  16,  1878.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
Disston,  also  of  Tewkesbury,  but  subsequently  of 
Derby,  England,  to  which  place  the  latter  removed 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Henry.  Thomas 
Disston  was  a  man  of  superior  mechanical  and  in- 
ventive skill.  During  his  residence  of  fourteen 
years  at  Derby  he  was  engaged  principallj'-  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace  machines.  As  Henry  grew  up, 
the  father,  perceiving  that  he  inherited  mechanical 
genius,  fostered  it  by  affording  the  lad  every  oppor- 
tunity which  would  tend  to  develop  it.  He  took 
him  into  his  shops,  instructed  him  in  all  that  apper- 
tained to  the  manufactures  conducted  there,  and 
also  taught  him  the  general  principles  of  me- 
chanics. When  Henry  was  foiirteen  years  of  age 
his  father  decided  to  emigrate  to  America  and  with 
his  two  children,  the  other  being  a  girl  of  tender 
years,  sailed  for  Philadelphia,  reaching  this  port 
after  a  tedious  passage  of  sixty  days.  Three  days 
after  landing  Thomas  Disston  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  and  died.    In  a  strange  land,  and  thus 
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suddonly  bereft  of  support,  protection,  guidance 
and  encouragement,  and  witli  a  sister  to  look  after, 
the  lot  of  the  orphaned  emigrant  boj'  was  not  an 
enviable  one,  to  say  the  least.  But  even  thus  early 
he  proved  the  stuff  that  was  in  him  by  seeking 
diligently  for  employment,  which  he  found,  after 
some  difficulty,  with  the  firm  of  Liudley,  Johnson 
and  Whitcraft,  saw-makers,  to  whom  he  appren- 
ticed himself.  His  previous  knowledge  of  me- 
chanics wasjjof  great  service  to  him  here,  and  by  the 
time  three  or  four  years  more  had  rolled  over  his 
head  he  had  mastered  all  the  details  of  the  saw 
manufacture,  which  was  then  in  a  comparatively 
primitive  state.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  the  firm  employing  him  failed,  and  as  they 
owed  him  some  money  for  wages  which  they  were 
unable  to  pay,  the  young  workman  took,  instead  of 
money,  a  small  stock  of  unfinished  brick-layers' 
trowels,  which  happened  to  be  on  hand.  These  he 
speedily  brought  to  the  finished  state  and  from 
their  sale  realized  his  first  capital,  about  $350,  with 
which  he  immediately  embarked  in  business  on  his 
own  account.  His  first  establishment,  consisted  of 
a  room  and  basement  in  the  vicinity  of  Second  and 
Arch  Streets,  the  room  being  used  as  the  workshop, 
and  the  basement — in  which  he  built  the  furnace 
with  his  own  hands — as  the  hardening  depart- 
ment. The  first  barrow  of  coal  for  the  furnace  was 
wheeled  from  the  wharf  at  Willow  Street  by  the 
enterprising  young  mechanic,  who  also  made  the 
tools  used  in  his  shop.  It  was  uphill  work  at  the 
start,  but  Mr.  Disston  had  true  grit  and  by  his  un- 
conquerable energy  he  gradually  overcame  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  success.  England  at  this 
time  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of 
saws,  and  although  the  manufacture  of  hand-saws 
had  already  been  attempted  in  America,  popular 
prejudice  was  against  the  domestic  article,  and 
those  engaged  in  its  production  met  with  indiffer- 
ent success.  Probably  the  average  workman  did  not 
care  to  experiment  with  what  may  have  been  a 
lower  grade  of  tool  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to,  and  being  practical  rather  than  patriotic,  de- 
clined to  use  any  save  those  of  English  manufac- 
ture, which  experience  had  taught  him  were  per- 
fectly reliable.  Mr.  Disston  was  a  thorough 
workman  and  he  knew  that  if  his  saws  were  tested, 
they  could  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  so  he  made 
a  number  of  them  and  taking  them  with  him  as 
samples  he  went  into  the  market  and  explained 
their  merits  and  solicited  orders  for  them.  At  the 
beginning  his  success  was  far  from  gratifying  and 
he  easily  made  in  three  days  of  the  week  all  that  he 
took  orders  for  during  the  other  three.  But  he  was 
hopeful  and  industrious,  his  product  was  on  trial, 


and  he  was  earning  his  living.  In  1844  he  was  in- 
d>iced  to  occupy  jiart  of  a  building  furnislied  with 
steam  power,  and  with  11200  borrowed  from  friends, 
he  fitted  up  therein  a  new  shop  and  thus  estab- 
lished the  first  steam  saw  manufactory  in  America. 
From  this  building  he  was  soon  compelled  to  re- 
move through  the  chicanery  of  the  person  who  had 
represented  himself  to  be  the  owner  of  the  premises, 
but  who  was  in  reality  only  the  lessee  and  ao  far  in 
arrears  for  rent  that  the  Sheriff  was  called  in  by  tlie 
real  owner.  This  officer  seized  the  property  of  the 
tenants  and  Mr.  Disston,  with  the  others,  was  put 
to  serious  annoyance,  but  he  rose  superior  to  his 
afllictions,  and  was  soon  again  at  work  in  a  new 
sliop.  His  success,  moderate  as  it  was,  immediately 
aroused  the  cupidity  of  his  landlord,  who  doubled 
his  rent.  Mr.  Disston  would  not  submit  to  this  un- 
just exaction  even  if  lie  could  afford  to,  and  he 
abandoned  the  premises.  After  several  removals, 
the  last  being  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  boiler 
and  destruction  of  his  shop,  he  resolved  to  rent  no 
more  buildings,  but  to  build  and  own  a  suitable 
structure  for  his  business.  This  resolve  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  erection  of  a  factory  fifty  by  one 
hundred  feet  in  dimensions,  and  four  stories  in 
height,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  ex- 
tensive works  at  Front  and  Laurel  Streets, — the 
Tacony  establishment,  which  is  now  much  the 
larger,  being  founded  subsequently.  The  saws 
turned  out  at  the  Disston  works  were  found  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  home-made  product  and  to 
rival  the  best  imported,  and  yet  prejudice  was  so 
firmly  rooted  that  their  sale  even  after  long  trial 
was  in  no  wise  proportioned  to  their  admitted 
merit.  By  persistence  in  the  invention  of  new  and 
more  perfect  forms,  and  the  employment  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  the  saws  were  made  even  more 
desirable  and  were  also  offered  at  a  still  lower  price. 
By  degrees  new  markets  were  conquered  ;  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  when  one  had  been  gained  it  was  never 
lost.  Mr.  Disston  had  his  business  so  well  in  hand 
when  the  panic  of  1857  occurred,  that  he  scarcely 
felt  its  evil  effects.  He  feared  at  first  the  effects 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  even  this  long  and  bloody 
struggle,  while  it  deranged  for  several  years  the  or- 
dinary business  of  the  country,  gave  an  impetus  to 
certain  kinds  of  manufacturing,  in  the  advantages 
of  which  Mr.  Disston  shared.  With  marvellous 
foresight  he  prepared  to  manufacture  military  ac- 
coutrements, and  in  a  short  time  received  large 
orders  for  this  class  of  goods,  which  he  readily 
turned  out  at  his  factory.  During  the  war  he  testi- 
fied his  devotion  to  the  Union  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
He  sent  twenty-five  men  to  the  army  fully  equipped 
and  paid  their  wages,  just  the  same  as  though  they 
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were  working  for  him,  all  the  time  they  were  in  the 
service ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  kept  their  places 
open  for  them  should  they  desire  to  resume  work 
with  him  on  their  return.  In  this  contingent 
marched  his  own  son,  Hamilton,  as  a  private  sol- 
dier. His  purse  was  open  to  every  call  made 
iipon  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Union  soldiers,  and  he 
was  prominent  and  a  liberal  contribxitor  in  aiding 
to  maintain  that  bounteous  hospitality  which  dis- 
tinguished Philadelphia  during  the  war  and  won 
for  her  citizens  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  "the 
boys  in  blue."  In  1863  Mr.  Disston  went  into  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  adding  a  rolling  mill  to  his 
establishment  for  its  production.  Altho\igh  his 
works  were  destroyed  by  tire  in  1864,  the  establish- 
ment was  in  running  order  again,  ten  days  after  the 
conflagration,  in  temporary  buildings.  On  rebuilding 
he  concluded  to  enlarge  his  facilities,  and,  purchas- 
ing an  adjoining  lot,  erected  additional  str\ictures 
which  enabled  him  to  double  his  production.  Mr. 
Disston  found  abundant  and  profitable  exercise  for 
his  inventive  genius  in  devising  new  improvements 
in  saws  and  in  getting  up  combination  tools,  the 
latter  being  so  useful  that  they  found  a  ready  sale 
in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  new  countries.  He  was  the  first  manufacturer  in 
America  to  make  his  waste  steel  into  ingots.  Pre- 
vious to  this  all  waste  had  been  shipped  to  England 
for  this  purpose.  The  saving  effected  by  this  inno- 
vation was  quite  a  material  one.  In  1874  a  file 
factory  was  established  at  Tacony  to  supply  the 
saw-works  with  files.  These  tools  soon  found  their 
way  into  general  use,  and  as  they  were  of  most 
excellent  quality  a  demand  for  them  sprang  up,  and 
now  large  quantities  of  them  are  sold  annually  and 
their  production  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness. At  Tacony  also  are  manufactured  the  brass 
and  wood  work  for  the  numerous  other  tools  turned 
out  in  the  city  establishment  at  Front  and  Laurel 
Streets.  An  important  manufacture  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  sheet  steel,  of  which  as  much  as  one 
hundred  tons  have  been  produced  in  a  single  week, 
the  average  production  being  about  eighty  tons, 
most  of  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  saws 
and  tools.  The  extent  and  variety  of  his  manufac- 
tures enabled  Mr.  Disston  to  make  a  most  notable 
display  of  tools  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal.  By  de- 
grees all  prejudice,  both  native  and  foreign,  against 
Mr.  Disston's  products  was  overcome,  and  they 
were  shipped  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
wherever  they  went  competing  successfully  with 
those  of  European  manufacture.  The  saws  are 
now  regularly  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  and  indeed  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 


The  chief  agencies  at  the  present  time  are  at  Lon- 
don, San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  The  works  now 
cover  twenty-four  acres  of  ground,  some  sixteen  of 
which  are  at  Tacony  and  the  remaining  eight  at 
Front  and  Laurel  Streets.  The  name  of  Disston  is 
now  honorably  known  in  every  land,  and  the  merit 
of  the  firm's  productions,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least,  reflects  the  highest  honor  not  only  upon  the 
house  but  also  upon  the  country  and  especially 
upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  achievement 
of  Mr.  Disston  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  lustory  of  American  manufactures,  and  is  a 
lasting  testimony  to  the  skill,  perseverance  and  in- 
domitable pluck  of  the  founder  of  this  great  indus- 
try, which  in  itself  is  the  grandest  monument  that 
could  be  reared  in  his  honor.  No  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia had  its  interests  more  closely  at  heart  than 
Mr.  Disston.  His  great  heart  regarded  all  his 
fellow-citizens  as  brothers,  and  if  he  made  any  dis- 
tinction it  was  in  regarding  his  employes  as  if  they 
were  his  children.  He  was  a  man  of  a  deep  relig- 
ious and  charitable  nature  and  while  his  creed  was 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
beloved  and  honored  member,  his  sympathies  and 
assistance  went  out  to  all  struggling  religious  and 
benevolent  organizations,  and  his  purse  was  never 
shut  iipon  a  worthy  appeal,  whatever  its  source. 
He  was  so  liberal  and  just  in  all  his  dealings  with 
his  workmen  that  the  relations  between  them  were 
iminterruptedly  harmonious,  and  he  had  the  affec- 
tion as  well  as  the  respect  of  every  man  in  his  ex- 
tensive establishment.  Winter  after  winter  for 
many  years  Mr.  Disston  furnished  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  warm  food  to  the  poor  in  his  neighborhood, 
of  which  all  might  claim  a  goodly  portion  without 
question  or  comment.  He  was  known  to  be  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to  help  and  be  of 
service  that  the  most  sensitive  who  were  in  want 
felt  no  hesitancy  in  partaking  of  his  bounty.  He  main- 
tained a  private  dispensary  for  the  poor  at  his  own 
cost,  and  thereby  alleviated  much  suffering  which 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  reached.  His  gifts 
to  the  cause  of  religion  in  itself  were  most  generous, 
but  always  unostentatious.  The  Oxford  Presby- 
terian Church  was  founded  largely  if  not  wholly 
through  his  generous  gifts.  St.  George's  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  one  of  his  favorite 
organizations,  and  to  all  its  funds  and  entertain- 
ments he  was  a  liberal  subscriber.  He  was  con- 
nected besides  with  the  Masonic  Order  and  took  a 
warm  interest  in  its  work  and  proceedings.  Among 
the  corporate  offices  he  held  was  that  of  Trustee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  in  the  institution  he 
was  deeply  interested.  His  wide-spread  popularity, 
as  well  as  his  useful  and  most  honorable  life,  would 
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have  ensured  hia  success  in  politics,  had  he  aspired 
to  offlce,  hilt  his  tastes  did  not  run  in  tliat  direction. 
He  was  a  Kepuhlican  in  principles,  and  was  hon- 
ored by  his  fellow-citi/.ens  in  that  party  by  being 
placed  on  the  electoral  ticket  in  tlie  campaign  of 
1876,  and  as  a  Presidential  Elector  cast  his  vote  for 
Hayes  and  Wheeler.  Mr.  Disston's  five  sons,  Ham- 
ilton, Albert  H.,  Horace  C,  William  and  Jacob  S., 
all  grew  to  manhood  and  inherited  the  ambition 
and  business  tact  of  their  father.  After  his  death 
*they  took  charge  of  the  business  and  pushed  it  with 
such  characteristic  vigor  that  in  ten  j^ears  it  had 
increased  in  volume  and  pecuniary  results  fully 
fifty  per  cent.  The  second  son,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Diss- 
ton,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  died  October  21, 
1883.  The  surviving  brothers  now  conduct  the 
business.  The  honored  founder  of  this  great  indns- 
trj'  will  always  hold  a  high  place  among  tliose  who 
have  laid  broad  and  deep  the  basis  of  American 
manufacturing  prosperity.  A  born  mechanic  in 
the  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  term,  he  com- 
bined in  his  business  ideal  aims  with  the  greatest 
attainable  practical  excellence.  He  had  the  faculty 
of  observing  wherein  a  familiar  tool,  implement  or 
machine  was  defective,  and  the  genius  to  devise  the 
means  for  improving  it,  with  the  skill  to  perform 
the  manual  work  necessary  to  carry  his  own  device 
into  effect.  He  was  thoroughly  in  love  with  his 
craft  and  to  the  last  days  of  his  life  was  never  above 
doing  with  his  own  hands  any  of  the  labor  incident 
to  it.  His  qualities  were  of  that  sterling  character 
which  stamp  true  manhood  and,  not  only  com- 
mand success  but  also  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
A  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Disston's  death  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  which  is  so 
full  of  truth  and  eloquent  eulogy  of  this  worthy 
man,  that  it  is  quoted  here  as  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  this  imperfect  sketch  of  his  useful  and  honorable 
life.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Although  the  great  establishment  founded  by 
Henry  Disston  will  continue  to  occupy  the  front 
rank  it  has  now  among  the  work-shops  of  the 
world,  it  is  still  a  serious  loss  to  Philadelphia  that  he 
is  no  longer  among  her  living  citizens.  The  death 
of  a  man  useful  as  he  has  been,  in  what  is  generally 
the  prime  vigor  of  manhood,  is  an  event  to  be 
marked  by  universal  public  regret.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  whose  works  have  made  our  city  famous 
for  the  superiority  of  the  products  turned  out  from 
our  work-shops,  foundries,  factories  and  laborato- 
ries. Wherever  the  Disston  saws  have  been  carried 
(and  that  is  everywhere  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  to  many  foreign  countries)  they  have  carried 
the  name  of  the  city  also,  and  their  good  name  as 
the  best  products  of  the  saw  manufacture  in  the 
world  has  added  so  much  more  to  the  high  credit  of 
Philadelphia.  In  the  foreign  countries  to  which 
the  Disston  saws  have  made  their  way  they  have 
not  only  increased  the  reputation  of  our  city,  but 


have  contributed  largely  to  the  credit  of  tlie  whole 
country — tliey  were  not  only  '  Disston's  Pliiladel- 
phia  saws,'  but  they  were  '  Disston's  American 
saws.'  *  *  *  *  *  * 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Disston  individually,  apart 
from  the  associates  and  partners  gathered  about 
him  as  a  nucleus  as  his  house  grew  in  importance. 
Doubtless  he  had  tlie  aid  in  recent  times  of  many  a 
quick  eye,  ingenious  mind  and  skilled  liand,  for  he 
was  the  sort  of  man  to  attract  tliese,  and  to  train 
them  up  ;  but  his  was  tlie  devising  and  moving 
power — the  creative  and  impelling  force.  When 
he  came  to  the  close  of  his  self-imposed  apprentice- 
ship the  saw  manufacture,  especially  in  tlds  coun- 
try, was  crude,  a  very  few  varieties  of  implements, 
and  none  of  them  of  superior  quality,  being  made 
to  do  service  in  all  kinds  of  work.  Under  his  guid- 
ance the  manufacture  grew  into  a  refined  system 
and  he  left  it  almost  an  art.  The  production  of 
such  work  will  go  on,  now  that  he  has  passed  away, 
just  as  it  did  while  he  was  living,  for  he  has  given 
the  impulse,  shown  the  way  and  lighted  the  track 
a  long  way  into  the  future.  It  is  among  the  Provi- 
dences that  the  impulses  given  by  such  men  do 
not  cease  when  their  hands  are  stilled  by  death." 


ELWOOD  WILSOK 

ELWOOD  WILSON,  M.D.,  a  distinguished 
American  obstetrician  and  gynecologist,  and  for 
nearly  fifty  years  a  practitioner  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery in  Philadelphia,  was  born  near  Attleboro,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  February  4, 1823,  and  died  at 
his  country  seat  near  Philadelphia,  July  14,  1889. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Mardon  Wilson  and  Ann 
Dewees  Wilson,  who  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  descendants  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His 
parents  were  farmers  and  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  he  lived  with  them  upon  the  farm  until 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  village  schools,  and  being  a  lad 
of  studious  habits  he  made  considerable  use  of  the 
village  library.  Possibly  the  knowledge  gleaned  at 
this  early  period  from  the  books  that  fell  in  his  way 
determined  him  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  At 
all  events  he  left  home  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
proceeding  to  Pliiladelphia  placed  himself  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  drug  store  of  Edward  Parrish,  one 
of  the  most  skillful  pharmacists  of  that  day.  Aided 
and  encouraged  in  every  way  by  Mr.  Parrish,  who, 
finding  him  an  excellent  as  well  as  studious  young 
man,  took  pleasure  in  inducting  him  into  the  mys- 
teries of  his  craft,  he  made  rapid  headway  and 
finally  qualified  as  a  pharmacist.  He  remained  with 
Mr.  Parrish  until  1845,  in  which  year  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  where  he  had  regularly 
attended  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  four 
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years.  Upon  graduation  he  was  appointed  Visiting 
Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  and  held 
this  position  several  years.  In  1846  he  became  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Warrington  in  the  Obstetric  Insti- 
tute of  Philadelphia.  Here,  besides  developing  re- 
markable energy  and  skill,  he  demonstrated  superior 
ability  as  a  teacher  of  obstetrics,  and  attracted  a 
large  following  of  students.  His  private  classes 
soon  became  the  largest  in  the  country.  Upon  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Warrington  he  succeeded  him  as 
head  of  the  institution,  and  remained  connected 
with  it  in  this  capacity  until  1862,  when  he  resigned, 
owing  to  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  his 
private  practice,  which  had  become  by  this  time 
very  large.  After  they  had  acted  upon  his  resigna- 
tion, the  Managers  elected  him  President  of  the 
Board,  and  this  position  he  filled  until  his  death, 
paying  close  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion and  to  the  welfare  of  its  inmates.  Quite  early 
in  his  practice  his  skill  as  an  obstetrician  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  late  Prof.  Charles  D.  Meigs, 
himself  one  of  the  most  distiuguished  obstetricians 
living,  who  invited  him  to  become  his  assistant. 
This  flattering  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  and  through  his  early  and  intimate  associa- 
tion with  this  eminent  medical  man  he  was  led  to 
greater  achievements.  His  connection  with  Dr. 
Meigs  gave  him  rare  advantages,  not  the  least  val- 
uable being  an  enlarged  practice  and  an  increased 
reputation.  When  Dr.  Meigs  died  a  large  portion 
of  his  obstetrical  practice  fell  to  Dr.  Wilson.  As 
an  obstetrician  Dr.  Wilson's  experience  was  re- 
markable. "  He  personally  delivered  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  women,  and  saw  all  the  difficult 
labors  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  deliveries  in 
connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  and 
the  Laying-in-Charity,  besides  being  frequently  in 
consultation  in  labor  cases  with  other  practitioners." 
He  early  perceived  the  need  of  skillful  female  as- 
sistants in  medical  work,  especially  in  midwifery, 
and  with  Dr.  Warrington  he  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  found  aud  conduct  a  training-school  for 
nurses.  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  gynecologist  as  well  as 
an  obstetrician,  and  his  abilities  in  this  branch  were 
of  an  immensely  high  order.  His  pupils  in  both 
these  departments  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  not  only  thorough  and 
skillful  but  progressive.  To  him  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  the  female  sex,  and  also  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
teaching  gynecology  clinically.  He  was  a  persist- 
ent and  out-spoken  advocate  of  extending  the  ad- 
vantages of  medical  education  to  women,  and  his 
countenance  and  efforts  had  much  weight  in  dissi- 


pating the  lingering  prejudices  entertained  against 
this  startling  but  greatly  needed  innovation.  For  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  Consulting  Physicians  to  the  Woman's  Hospital 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  Consulting  Physician 
to  the  Preston  Retreat  in  the  same  city,  and  one  of 
the  Managers  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  strongly  favored  the  advanced 
curriculum  since  adopted  by  that  college.  Dr. 
Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  College  of  Phj^sicians 
of  Philadelphia,  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  and  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Gynecological  Society,  and  at  one  time 
Vice-President.  Before  this  Society  he  read  seve- 
ral valuable  papers  on  subjects  bearing  on  its  work, 
one  being  on  "  Tarnier's  Forceps,"  and  another  on 
"  The  Treatment  of  Recent  Laceration  of  the  Cer- 
vix." In  the  field  of  obstetrics  Dr.  Wilson  was  one 
of  the  greatest  workers  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  as  large  an  obstetrical 
practice  as  any  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries 
In  Philadelphia  or  any  other  American  city.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  patients  he  hesitated  at 
no  sacrifices  of  personal  comfort.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  one  day  he  attended  as  many  as  nine  cases  of 
labor.  His  opportimities  through  actual  practice 
for  observation  aud  study  were  practically  unlimi- 
ted, and  his  humblest  patient  received  the  fullest 
benefit  of  his  vast  experience  and  knowledge.  Few 
men  in  his  specialties  were  as  competent  as  he  to 
enrich  medical  literature  by  a  recital  of  their  ob- 
servations and  experiences,  but  his  busy  and  active 
life  interfered  with  literary  work,  and  in  conse- 
quence his  published  papers  are  few  in  number — 
a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  his  colleagues  and  to 
the  profession  generally.  He  was  one  of  the  foimd- 
ers  of  the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society,  and  in 
its  early  days  a  frequent  attendant  at  its  meetings 
and  an  active  participant  in  its  proceedings :  and 
becoming  engaged  with  a  fellow  member,  Dr.  Wm. 
Goodell,  in  a  discussion  upon  '■  the  relative  value  of 
podalic  version  and  forceps  delivery  in  narrow 
pelves,"  submitted  to  the  Society  several  well  writ- 
ten papers  in  defence  of  his  views,  which,  with  the 
replies  of  his  opponent,  awakened  a  wide  interest 
in  the  profession.  Like  most  energetic  workers.  Dr. 
Wilson  was  a  man  of  positive  character.  He  did 
not  allow  himself  to  feel  sure  of  anything  \mtil  he 
had  tested  it  in  every  manner  possible,  but  once 
having  become  convinced  that  it  was  right,  he  re- 
mained firm  in  his  conviction,  whoever  opposed 
him.  His  conduct  in  the  sick  room  was  autocratic, 
but  the  epd  in  view  was  always  the  welfare  of  the 
patient.    Underneath  his  decided  professional  ex- 
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Icrior  beat  a  heart  warmly  in  sympathy  witli  the 
siiircring  and  neglected,  and  his  patients,  instinct- 
ively perceiving  this,  were  firmly  attached  to  him, 
and  reposed  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  skill.  By  untiring  energy  and  per- 
sistent application,  added  to  his  remarkable  abili- 
ities,  he  achieved  exceptional  success,  and  at  his 
death  stood  among  the  leaders  in  his  profession  in  a 
citjr  long  renowned  for  the  eminence  of  its  medical 
men.  In  1846  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Paul  Shall- 
cross,  who  survives  him.  To  them  were  born  five 
sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  are  now  living, 
with  the  exception  of  a  son  who  died  in  infancy. 
Three  of  the  sons  are  physicians :  Dr.  James  Corne- 
lius Wilson  and  Dr.  Chas.  Meigs  "Wilson,  who  are 
practicing  their  profession  in  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
William  Rej-nolds  Wilson,  who  is  pursuing  post- 
graduate studies  in  Europe.  The  second  son,  El- 
wood  Wilson,  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  resides 
in  Tennessee.  Dr.  Elwood  Wilson  was  reared  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  regular  attendant  of 
the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia. 


GEOUGE  DAWSON  COLEMAN. 

HON.  GEORGE  DAWSON  COLEMAN,  a  distin- 
guished and  patriotic  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  five 
years  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  wide- 
ly known  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful iron  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January  13,  1825,  and 
died  at  his  home,  in  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1878.  His  ancestors  were  early  identified 
with  the  iron  interests  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
his  great-grandfather,  James  Old,  having  had  large 
iron- works  near  Reading  and  Norristown.  His 
grandfather,  Robert  Coleman,  was  for  some  years 
associated  in  business  with  Mr.  Old,  whose  daughter 
he  married.  In  October,  1776,  Robert  Coleman 
purchased  the  Elizabeth  Furnace  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsjdvania,  where  he  manufactured  am- 
munition for  the  Government  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  For  the  shot,  shell  and  steel  which 
he  supplied  to  Washington  he  received  prisoners  of 
war  in  payment,  who  were  afterwards  redeemed  by 
the  British  in  coin,  which  they  paid  to  him. 
Among  the  war  material  manufactured  and  sup- 
plied by  him  was  the  great  iron  chain  which  was 
stretched  across  the  Delaware  River,  below  Phila- 
delphia, to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  British  war- 
ships. Robert  Coleman  was  the  first  of  the  Cole- 
man family  to  obtain  an  interest  in  the  Cornwall 


()r(:-bank,  purchasing  the  sam(!  from  the  Grubb 
family.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  prominence 
in  his  day  and  had  the  friendsliip  of  some  of  the 
most  able  men  of  his  time,  including  many  of  the 
worthies  of  the  Revolution,  both  civil  and  military. 
He  had  several  sons.  James,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  passed  his  life  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness in  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  Counties,  worthily 
succeeding  his  father  and  grandfather  in  this  great 
industry,  to  which  his  personal  energies  and  labors 
gave  a  decided  impetus.  He  too,  like  his  father 
before  him,  supplied  the  Government  with  "  shot 
and  shell"  for  use  against  British  invaders,  this 
honor  falling  to  him  during  the  War  of  1813,  when 
his  "iron  castings"  were  in  large  demand  and 
played  an  important  part.  He  married  a  Miss 
Dawson  of  Philadelphia,  who  bore  him  two  sons, 
Robert  and  George  Dawson  Coleman.  The  last 
named,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  given  every 
educational  advantage  possible  from  his  earliest 
youth.  After  a  thorough  preparatory  course  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  he  entered  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1843.  Subsequently  he 
visited  Europe  and  while  in  Germany  took  a  scien- 
tific course  at  a  celebrated  School  of  Mines  in  that 
country.  In  1846,  being  then  of  age,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  elder  brother  Robert,  and 
together  they  erected  the  North  Lebanon  Furnace, 
at  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  and  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron.  This  was  the  first  anthracite  fur- 
nace built  in  that  section  and  one  of  the  very  first 
built  in  the  United  States.  When  it  was  erected 
the  enterprise  was  considered  hazardous,  as,  until 
that  period,  no  one  had  attempted  to  manufacture 
iron  froni  the  "  Cornwall  ore"  with  anthracite  coal. 
But  the  proprietors  were  sanguine  of  success,  for 
they  were  watchful,  well-informed  and  untiring  in 
their  endeavors  ;  moreover,  they  were  able  to  com- 
mand a  supply  of  the  finest  ore  in  the  country,  as 
they  together  owned  a  fifteen-forty-eighths  interest 
in  the  famous  "  Cornwall  ore  "  deposit.  Their  haz- 
ardous enterprise  was  attended  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, insomuch  that,  in  1848,  another  furnace  was 
added  and  the  quantity  manufactured  doubled.  In 
1852  Robert  Coleman  retired  from  the  business  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Europe,  making 
his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1878. 
From  the  date  of  the  retirement  of  his  brother 
until  his  own  death  the  North  Lebanon  Furnaces 
were  operated  by  George  Dawson  Coleman,  and 
are  now  owned  and  operated  by  his  widow  and 
heirs.  During  the  War  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion,  Mr.  Coleman  supplied  the  Government 
with  shot  and  shell  in  large  quantities,  as  his  father 
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and  grandfather  before  liim  had  done  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  the  Revolutionary  War,  respectively.  But 
his  services  in  the  defense  of  the  Union  were  not 
confined  to  business  dealings  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. From  the  very  first  rumor  of  war  he 
staunchly  supported  the  National  authorities,  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  struggle  he  contributed 
freely  of  his  means  for  every  patriotic  purpose. 
He  was  particularly  liberal  in  subscribing  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  organizing  and  equipping 
the  different  regiments  recridted  in  his  section  of 
the  State.  For  one  regiment  alone,  the  Ninety- 
third  Pennsylvania,  he  contributed  the  munificent 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  career  of  this 
regiment  was  watched  by  him  with  peculiar  inter- 
est and  solicitude.  To  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  fell  in  defense  of  the  Union  he  was  a 
generous  benefactor,  freely  contributing  large  sums 
to  funds  raised  for  their  assistance.  In  the  labors 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  he  took  the  deepest 
interest,  furthering  them  by  frequent  and  liberal 
donations,  and  often  in  person  distributing  its  stores 
upon  the  battle-field.  During  this  stormy  period 
he  manifested  the  most  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people  and,  suppressing  his 
distaste  for  political  life,  consented  to  serve  in  the 
State  Legislature  that  he  might  more  effectively 
further  those  interests.  In  every  act  he  proved 
that  he  was  actuated  bj^  the  purest  patriotism.  His 
whole  career  as  a  legislator  embraced  five  years, — 
during  two  of  which  he  served  in  the  State  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  remaining  three  in  the 
State  Senate, — and  was  marked  by  the  faithful  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  all  his  duties.  The  old- 
est and  most  experienced  of  his  colleagues  recog- 
nized in  him  a  gifted  and  valuable  coadjutor  in  the 
work  of  legislation,  and  his  services  were  of  a  char- 
acter to  earn  him  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  money  compensation  received  by  him 
from  the  State  was  invariably  turned  over,  each 
year,  to  some  charitable  purpose.  Mr.  Coleman 
was  invited  by  President  Grant  to  enter  his  Cabinet 
and  accept  the  Portfolio  of  the  Interior  Department, 
but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  honor, 
although  a  great  friend  of  the  soldier-President  and 
in  perfect  sympathy  with  his  administration.  He 
disliked  public  life,  and  said  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  no  gift  to  offer  that  would 
induce  him  to  go  so  far  from  the  home  he  so  dearly 
loved.  In  his  business  as  an  iron  manufacturer  Mr. 
Coleman  occupied  a  foremost  place  and  he  was 
known  throughout  the  United  States  as  one  of  its 
most  enterprising  and  skillful  representatives.  He 
seemed  to  inherit  a  just  pride  in  his  vocation, 
which  he  was  pursuing  in  the  fourth  generation  in 


his  family ;  and  the  large  opportunities  which  he 
found  in  it  for  the  exercise  of  his  humane  instincts 
gave  its  pursuit  an  added  delight  of  no  mean  value 
to  him.  But  his  business  labors  were  not  confined 
exclusively  to  the  iron  manufacture.  He  was  also 
a  large  shareholder  in  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany at  Steelton,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  indirectly 
connected  with  many  other  important  manufactur- 
ing corporations.  As  a  financier  he  possessed  rare 
judgment  and  sound  discretion,  and  in  the  position 
of  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Lebanon, 
exhibited  these  qualities  to  a  degree  which  not  only 
greatly  aided  the  institution  but  also  greatly  ex- 
tended his  personal  reputation.  He  was  promi- 
nent, likewise,  as  an  agriculturist,  having  a  large 
farm  and  one  of  the  finest  dairies  in  the  State.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  cattle,  of 
which  he  was  the  owner  of  a  large  herd,  many  of 
them  of  the  finest  breeds.  He  also  gave  considera- 
ble time  and  attention  to  horticulture  and  land- 
scape gardening,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  beautiful 
grounds  surrounding  the  residence  of  the  family  on 
Mount  Lebanon  in  North  Lebanon  township.  The 
natural  beauties  of  the  location,  adorned  by  the  artis- 
tic arrangement  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  rare 
plants  and  flowers,  combine  in  making  this  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  country-seats  in  thfe  State.  In 
the  building  up  and  beautifying  of  this  lovely  place 
Mr.  Coleman  found  his  greatest  and  most  health- 
giving  recreation.  Possessed  of  a  naturally  liberal 
and  generous  spirit  Mr.  Coleman  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  all  movements  tending  to  develop  and  improve 
the  community  in  which  he  resided,  and  his  influ- 
ence and  assistance  were  always  sought  and  es- 
teemed in  these  movements,  however  originating  or 
for  whatever  purpose.  A  work  in  which  he  took 
an  especial  interest  was  that  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  of  which  he  was  a  member  from  its  or- 
ganization in  1869  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
being  its  President  during  the  later  years  of  his 
connection  with  it.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  in  this  capacity  and  used  every  means  at 
his  command  to  ensure  satisfactory  management  in 
all  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State.  He 
seemed  to  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  insane,  and 
his  personal  attention  to  their  wants  did  much  to 
ameliorate  their  condition.  Throughout  his  whole 
life  he  manifested  great  interest  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  for  nearly  half  a  centiuy  was  a  sincere 
but  unostentatious  churchman.  His  regard  for  the 
religious  welfare  of  his  army  of  workmen  led  him 
to  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  furnish  them  with 
every  spiritual  comfort,  and  for  this  purpose  he  bviilt 
and  supported  churches  for  them  at  Elizabeth  and 
Lebanon  Furnaces.    Several  years  before  his  death 
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he  presented  his  grandfather's  house  at  tlie  corner 
of  Front  and  Pine  Streets  in  Pliihidelphia — the 
house  in  which  he  was  born — together  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  mission.  In  1873  tliere  was 
erected  on  the  site  a  substantial  three-story,  brick 
edilice,  together  with  a  commodious  basement, 
which  is  called  "St.  Peter's  House."  The  first 
floor  is  occupied  by  a  spacious  hall,  fitted  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Guilds  and  other  religious 
and  charitable  societies  belonging  to  the  parish.  A 
tablet  on  the  wall  attests  to  the  munificent  act  of 
the  donor,  while  a  large  memorial  window  of  beau- 
tifully stained  glass  at  the  eastern  end  serves  to 
adorn  the  apartment.  The  upper  rooms  are  in- 
tended for  the  accommodation  of  seamen  and  others 
who  may  be  under  the  care  of  the  parish.  In  the 
History  of  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  appears,  the  writer 
pays  just  tribute  to  his  kindly  nature  in  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  words  :  "  His  whole  life  was  an  exam- 
ple of  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart  rarely 
equalled,  and  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived 
and  labored  no  man  was  more  universally  respected 
and  beloved."  In  1852  Mr.  Coleman  married  Miss 
Brown,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who,  with  two  sons  and  five  daughters, 
survives  him. 


ISAAC  A.  SHEPPAED. 

HON.  ISAAC  A.  SHEPPARD,  a  leading  manu- 
facturer and  financier  of  Philadelphia,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  Isaac  A.  Sheppard  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
President  of  the  National  Security  Bank  in  the 
same  city.  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  now  Grand  Treasurer  of  that  body,  was 
born  in  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey,  July  11, 
1827.  His  great  grandparents  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  in  that  section,  taking  up  lands  on 
the  Cohansey  River,  which  forms  part  of  the  divid- 
ing line  between  Salem  and  Cumberland  Counties. 
His  grandparents  were  natives  of  New  Jersey  and 
were  farmers  by  occupation,  as  were  also  his  par- 
ents, Ephraim  and  Mary  Sheppard.  At  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  district  in  which  he  was  born 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
education.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven  years  he  be- 
gan to  do  something  towards  earning  his  own  living 
by  working  on  a  farm.    When  he  was  about  thir- 


teen years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, hoping  by  this  step  to  advance  tlie  interests 
of  their  cliildrcn.  Isaac  now  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  grammar  school,  but  by  (he  time  he 
had  completed  one  term  the  continued  illness  of  his 
father  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  school  in 
order  to  obtain  work  to  assist  his  mother  in  main- 
taining his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Shortly 
after  this  he  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  his 
mother.  This  bereavement  broke  up  the  family, 
the  members  of  which  became  scattered,  and  Isaac 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  hands  to  whatever  employ- 
ment afforded  him  the  means  of  subsistence.  Aiter 
spending  two  or  three  years  in  various  situations  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  the  trade  of  stove  molding, 
upon  which  he  entered  with  high  hojDes  in  the 
month  of  January,  1844,  his  employers  being 
Messrs.  Charles  W.  Warnick  &  Co.,  stove  and  hol- 
low-ware founders  of  Philadelphia.  Encouraged  and 
shielded  by  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  pious 
mother,  whose  teachings  he  revered  and  followed 
when  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  prospered  from 
the  outset ;  and  conducting  his  life  systematically, 
notwithstanding  the  ordinary  temptations  which  as- 
sail youth  in  a  large  city,  he  not  only  successfully 
mastered  his  trade  in  all  its  branches,  but  likewise 
improved  his  education  to  such  a  degree  that  in 
later  life  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  felt  any 
serious  inconvenience  from  its  interruption.  This 
latter  achievement  was  accomplished  by  devoting 
two  evenings  of  each  week  to  the  mastery  of  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  and  two  more  to  reading  and 
general  intellectual  improvement.  By  paying  care- 
ful attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  material  used  in 
his  business  the  young  apprentice  made  himself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  nature,  strength  and 
qualities  required  to  produce  the  best  results.  His 
proficiency  in  these  particulars  was  noted  by  his 
employers,  and  when  his  apprenticeship  expired 
they  retained  him  in  their  employ  as  a  journeyman, 
and  assured  him  that  while  there  was  work  to  be 
had  in  their  establishment  he  should  be  given  it  to 
do.  This  promise  was  faithfully  kept,  and  for  thir- 
teen years  Mr.  Sheppard  remained  on  the  pay-roll 
of  the  firm  an  honored  and  trusted  employee,  only 
severing  his  connection  with  it  upon  its  dissolution, 
following  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Warnick. 
During  all  the  time  he  labored  as  a  journeyman  he 
continued  his  studies  and  general  reading,  becoming 
in  this  way  widely  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  He  also  became  affiliated  with  several 
musical,  beneficial  and  charitable  societies  and  as- 
sociations, the  benefits  of  which  he  appreciated  and 
secured.  Having  read  of  Scotland's  Building  As- 
sociations, dating  back  to  1815,  and  examined  the 
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one  organization  in  Prankford,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1831,  lie  united  with  others  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Saving  and  Building  Association.  In  1849  he  se- 
cured a  lot  on  Sixth  Street,  below  Girard  Avenue, 
and  built  a  house  thereon,  into  which  he  moved  af- 
ter his  marriage  in  the  following  year,  and  where 
he  has  since  resided.  While  still  employed  at  his 
trade  Mr.  Sheppard  made  a  close  examination  of 
the  relative  advantages  of  general  partnerships  and 
corporations,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the. 
former  were  preferable.  Accordingly,  when  ready 
to  enter  business  upon  his  own  account,  he  chose 
that  form,  and  in  association  with  Jonathan  S.  Bid- 
die,  James  C.  Horn,  William  B.  Walton  and  John 
Sheeler,  he  organized,  in  1860,  the  firm  of  Isaac  A. 
Sheppard  &  Co.,  which,  having  secured  an  eligible 
site  at  Seventh  Street  and  Girard  Avenue  and  pur- 
chased the  necessary  machinery  and  patterns,  es- 
tablished the  Excelsior  Stove  Works  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  six  years  later  the  Excelsior  Stove  Works 
of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Sheppard  having  the  financial 
control  and  general  management  of  the  business 
In  both  establishments.  From  the  beginning  of  its 
career  the  firm  encountered  the  most  determined 
opposition  from  the  older  establishments,  which,  to 
drive  their  young  rivals'  products  from  the  markets, 
in  many  instances  sold  their  own  wares  below  cost. 
Mr.  Sheppard  had  been  too  well  schooled  in  trials 
and  adversity  in  his  earlier  years  to  be  overcome  or 
even  intimidated  by  those  he  now  encountered.  A 
born  manager,  as  well  as  a  thorough  workman,  he 
persevered  despite  the  bitterest  opposition,  and  al- 
though he  was  obliged  to  compete  at  ruinous  prices 
with  much  wealthier  firms  and  combinations 
avowedly  seeking  to  destroy  his  business  at  its  in- 
ception, he  persevered  without  flinching,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  third  year  had  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing that  his  tactics  had  prevailed,  that  opposition 
had  been  conquered,  and  that  his  business  was  at 
last  firmly  established  on  its  merits.  During  the 
critical  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  years  im- 
mediately following,  Mr.  Slieppard's  energetic  man- 
agement sustained  his  business  through  many  and 
severe  trials.  His  keen  perception  foresaw  the  re- 
sult of  the  struggle,  and  with  great  wisdom  he 
planned  to  meet  the  demand  for  his  products  which 
he  was  convinced  would  arise  in  the  South  at  the 
close  of  hostilities.  From  the  Baltimore  foundry 
this  demand,  when  it  arose,  was  readily  supplied, 
and  their  works,  opened  in  August,  1866,  were 
speedily  taxed  to  their  full  capacity  to  meet  the 
sales  in  this  section  alone,  the  increase  in  which 
was  largely  attributable  to  the  change  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  negro.  Although  the  foundry  at 
Baltimore  relieved  the  Philadelphia  works  for  a 


time,  the  business  at  the  latter  increased  so  steadily 
that  additional  facilities  were  determined  upon.  In 
June,  1871,  these  were  obtained  by  the  purchase 
from  the  Frankford  and  Southwark  Passenger 
Railway  Company  of  the  entire  square  of  over  two 
and  a  half  acres  included  within  Third  and 
Fourth  Streets,  Berks  Street  and  Montgomery 
Avenue,  with  the  capacious  buildings  thereon.  In 
1878  the  first  death  occurred  in  the  firm,  that  of  Mr. 
Sheeler.  In  1882  Mr.  Biddle  died,  and  in  February 
of  the  next  year,  Mr.  Walton.  Mr.  Horn  died  in 
October,  1886.  The  firm  still  retains  its  original 
name,  and  as  at  present  composed  consists  of  Mr. 
Sheppard,  the  founder  and  senior  member,  Mr. 
Franklin  L.  Sheppard  and  Howard  U.  Sheppard, 
sons  of  the  senior  partner.  The  works  at  the  pres- 
ent time  employ,  altogether,  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred workmen,  and  use  about  eight  thousand  tons 
of  iron  yearly,  worked  up  principally  into  stoves, 
heaters  and  ranges,  although  other  castings  have 
always  been  and  still  are  made.  The  business  of 
the  firm  is  reputed  to  reach  nearly  one  million  of 
dollars  annually,  and  the  works  rank  with  the  most 
extensive  in  the  country,  standing  as  a  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  the  fruits  of  energy  and  perseverance  and 
a  noble  monument  to  American  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. Besides  conducting  this  large  business, 
Mr.  Sheppard  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active 
part  in  political,  financial,  educational  and  benevo- 
lent enterprises.  He  entered  political  life  as  far 
back  as  1858,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  People's 
party  to  the  State  Legislature,  in  which  he  took  his 
seat  the  following  year.  He  was  twice  re-elected 
to  the  Legislature,  serving  in  all  three  terms.  This 
period  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  history 
both  of  the  State  and  Nation,  and  during  it  business 
of  the  most  vital  importance  came  up  for  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Sheppard  proved  a  most  influential 
member,  and  aided  in  the  introdiiction  and  passage 
of  many  bills  having  a  direct  and  important  bearing 
on  the  public  welfare.  In  January,  1861,  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
as  such  patriotically  gave  the  weight  of  his  position 
aud  influence  to  carrying  forward  decisive  meas- 
ures for  the  support  of  the  National  Government. 
In  March,  1861,  during  a  protracted  illness  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Sheppard  was  unani- 
mously elected  Speaker  pro  tern,  and  exercised  the 
functions  of  that  high  ofiice  with  dignity  and 
credit  for  more  than  one-third  of  that  session.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  one  of  the  Committee  that  pre- 
pared and  reported  the  bill  entitled  "An  Act  to 
create  a  Loan  and  Provide  for  Arming  the  State," 
under  which  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  or- 
ganized.   He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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the  attack  upon  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  in  passing 
throngli  Baltimore  en  route  to  Washington,  and 
made  an  able  report  thereon.  Throughout  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Civil  War  lie  was  distinguished  as  a 
warm  friend  and  zealous  upholder  of  the  Federal 
authorities,  to  whose  support  he  freely  contributed 
in  personal  services  and  by  his  influence  and  money. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  by  the  Councils  of  Philadel- 
phia to  represent  the  interests  of  the  city  in  the 
Northern  Liberties  Gas  Company,  and  still  holds 
the  position,  to  which  he  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
elected by  acclamation.  In  1870  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  organizing  the  National  Security  Bank,  and 
was  elected  a  Director  therein.  Two  years  later  he 
was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  institution,  and 
held  that  office  by  annual  re-election  until  1885, 
when  he  was  chosen  President.  Another  financial 
trust  with  which  he  is  prominently  connected  is 
the  Northern  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  Director  in 
1881.  In  1879  Mr.  Sheppard  was  chosen  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  (who  hold  the  appointing  power) 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the 
First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  term .  of 
three  years,  and  has  served  in  the  Board  by  suc- 
cessive re-appointments  down  to  the  present  time, 
being  chosen  President  of  the  Board  in  January, 
1889.  During  his  connection  with  the  Board  he  has 
served  nine  years  on  the  Committee  on  Property, 
and  has  also  rendered  most  efficient  service  on  the 
Committees  on  Boys'  High  School,  Manual  Training 
School,  Industrial  Art  Education,  and  Night 
Schools,  being  Chairman  of  the  last  named  for  six 
years.  He  has  been  most  active  in  guarding,  im- 
proving and  advancing  the  educational  interests  of 
the  city,  and  has  particularly  identified  himself 
with  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools,  of  which  he  has  been  a  persistent 
and  earnest  advocate.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Sheppard  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  great  social  and  beneficial  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  after  receiving  nearly  all  the  minor 
honors  was,  in  1874,  elected  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1877 
he  was  elected  the  Grand  Representative  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order,  and  after  sitting  as  such 
eight  years  he  was  elected  Grand  Treasurer  of  the 
Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  and  now  holds  that  position. 
This  office  is  one  of  great  responsibility  and  trust. 
Mr.  Sheppard  has  filled  it  with  eminent  satisfaction 
to  the  Order  and  with  high  credit  to  himself,  and 
from  published  expressions  of  approval  of  his  man- 
^  agement  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  has  discharged 


his  duties  in  a  manner  to  materially  strengthen  the 
organization  financially.  For  a  number  of  years 
lie  has  been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Asylum  Fund  of  the  Order,  in  the  con- 
servation and  growth  of  which  he  takes  a  deep  in- 
terest. Other  organizations  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected are  the  Masonic  Order,  in  which  he  is  a 
Past  Master ;  and  the  Order  of  United  American 
Mechanics,  in  which  he  has  attained  to  the  high 
distinction  of  Councilor.  He  is  also  President  of 
the  Sixteenth  Ward  Association  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  of  Organized  Charity.  In  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, where  he  owns  and  controls  extensive  busi- 
ness interests,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Workingmen's  Institute.  Notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  his  wealth,  consequent 
upon  the  brilliant  success  which  has  attended  all 
his  business  enterprises,  Mr.  Sheppard  continues  to 
occupy  the  modest  home  into  which  he  moved  as 
its  owner  upon  his  marriage  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
and  around  which  cluster  so  many  delightful  mem- 
ories. Mr.  Sheppard  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  a  Sunday-School  Superintendent  for  thirty 
years,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  Delegate  to 
the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  always 
taking  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  advancement  of  Christianity.  As  a  citizen  he 
has  demonstrated  his  worth  no  less  ably  than  as 
the  head  of  a  family,  a  husband  and  a  father.  In 
his  business  career,  as  well  as  in  his  public  life  and 
in  all  the  places  of  honor  and  trust  to  which  he  has 
been  called,  he  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
fullest  confidence.  His  reward  in  wealth  has  been 
great,  but  he  prizes  more  highly  that  which  he  finds 
in  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  with  whom  he  has 
held  or  holds  close  relationship,  in  whatever  field. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  his  history  affords  a  con- 
spicuous illustration  of  the  splendid  possibilities 
which  lie  within  the  grasp  of  those  who  have  moral 
courage,  fidelity  to  principle,  and  untiring  energy 
and  enterprise  ;  "  and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
such  lives  are  full  of  the  best  kind  of  encourage- 
ment to  young  men."  In  personal  appearance  Mr. 
Sheppard  is  of  medium  stature  and  robust  frame. 
In  his  countenance  there  is  a  calm  dignity  and 
earnestness  which  speaks  volumes  to  the  beholder. 
His  manners  are  kindly,  and  he  wins  friends  easily 
since  his  heart  readily  interests  itself  in  all  that  is 
worthy  and  honorable.  Mr.  Sheppard  married  in 
1850  Miss  Caroline  M.  Holmes,  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  parents  were  from  Devonshire, 
England.  This  estimable  lady,  who  has  shared  her 
husband's  trials  and  successes  for  so  many  years, 
has  presented  him  during  their  happy  married  life 
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with  five  children,  of  whom  the  two  survivors,  Mr. 
Franklin  L.  Sheppard  and  Mr.  Howard  R.  Shep- 
pard,  are  associated  with  their  father  in  his  busi- 
ness. 


JOHN  C.  LUCAS. 

JOHN  C.  LUCAS,  a  prominent  banker  and  busi- 
ness man  of  Philadelphia,  aud  for  ten  years  pre- 
ceding his  death  President  of  the  Keystone  National 
Bank  of  that  city,  was  born  there,  March  16,  1847, 
and  died  at  the  Monmouth  House,  Spring  Lake 
Beach,  New  Jersey,  August  18, 1888.  From  a  repu- 
table and  prosperous  ancestry  Mr.  Lucas  inherited 
a  sturdy  physique,  strong  intellectual  powers,  great 
strength  of  will,  and  a  genial  disposition.  From  his 
earliest  youth  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  energy,  in- 
telligence, leadership  and  executive  ability.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Dickinson  Seminary  at  Williamsport. 
His  business  career  began  early  and  was  exception- 
ally active  and  successful.  Enterprising  to  a  degree 
far  in  advance  of  many  of  his  competitors  in  business, 
fearless  in  assuming  risks  which  his  judgment  ap- 
proved, and  actuated  by  liberal  views  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, he  realized  profits  where  others  made  no  gains 
whatever  or  possibly  sustained  losses.  By  the  time 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  had  built  up  a 
business  which  yielded  a  most  satisfactory  income, 
and  personally  had  achieved  a  prominence  in  the 
commercial  world  which  many  would  have  esteemed 
a  gratifying  reward  for  the  labors  of  at  least  a  score 
of  years.  In  1873  he  enlarged  his  mercantile  inter- 
ests by  assuming  full  charge  of  the  business  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hamilton,  at  that  time  a  large  paper  manu- 
facturer of  Philadelphia.  Up  to  this  period  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  entrusted  the  sales  of  the  output  of 
his  extensive  mills  to  an  agency.  Mr.  Lucas,  upon 
taking  charge  of  the  business,  reorganized  it  ac- 
cording to  his  own  plans,  and  managed  it  success- 
fully for  several  years,  relinquishing  it,  finally,  ow- 
ing to  the  demands  upon  his  time  and  attention 
growing  out  of  his  acceptance  of  an  important 
financial  trust.  About  the  year  1875  Mr.  Lucas  be- 
came interested  in  the  Spring  Lake  Beach  and  Sea 
Girt  properties,  and  to  a  great  extent  controlled 
and  directed  these  valuable  interests  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  1878  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Keystone  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  This 
position  called  for  so  much  of  his  attention  that  in 
justice  to  its  demands  he  gave  up  his  connection 
with  other  enterprises  and  devoted  his  whole  time 
to  them.  The  bank  prospered  iinder  his  excellent 
management,  and  its  capital,  deposits  and  reserves 


were  all  largely  increased.  About  a  year  preceding 
his  death  he  purchased  the  propertj'  on  which  the 
bank  stood,  and,  soon  after,  matured  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  seven-story  building  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  structure.  The  architec- 
ture, style  and  general  arrangement  of  this  new  edi- 
fice were  the  subjects  of  his  constant  thought  and 
study,  and  from  the  time  its  construction  began  he 
daily  watched  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  that  which 
now  remains  as  a  beautiful  and  fitting  monument 
to  the  enterprising  and  energetic  spirit  which  con- 
ceived it,  and  brought  it  virtually  to  completion. 
In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1888,  during  an  exces- 
sively hot  spell,  Mr.  Lucas,  following  out  his  daily 
custom  of  inspecting  all  parts  of  the  work,  ascended 
by  means  of  the  temporary  ladders  to  the  roof  of 
the  structure,  where  he  remained  for  some  minutes 
exposed  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun.  He  then  de- 
scended to  the  cellars,  where  new  boilers  were 
being  put  in,  to  inspect,  personallj^  the  progress  of 
the  work.  The  sudden  change  from  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  roof  to  the  cold  and  dampness  of  the 
cellars  proved  more  than  even  his  strong  constitu- 
tion could  bear,  and  within  a  few  hours  he  was 
prostrated  by  pneumonia.  Notwithstanding  every 
care,  the  best  medical  attention,  and  final  removal 
to  Spring  Lake  Beach,  where  it  was  hoped  the  salu- 
brious atmosphere  would  prove  helpful,  the  patient 
steadily  failed,  and  despite  the  great  strength  of  his 
own  will  and  his  intense  desire  to  live  to  complete 
the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  succumbed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  disease  and,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1888,  "he  fell  into  the  sleep  of  death." 
Thus  passed  away  a  man  who,  though  young,  had 
in  his  brief  span  accomplished  much.  "  He  lived," 
said  the  Rev.  Wm.  V.  Kelley,  D.D.,  of  BrookljTi, 
New  York,  in  his  eloquent  address  at  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Lucas,  "long  enough  to  make  his  mark  and 
impress  himself  on  affairs.  He  demonstrated  the 
quality  of  his  manhood  and  proved  himself  to  be 
cast  in  a  large  and  noble  mold ;  so  that,  though  he 
died  young,  the  world  has  fully  appraised  and  cer- 
tified what  manner  of  man  he  was."  Continuing, 
the  reverend  speaker  added:  "  He  did  not  die  un- 
known, and  the  amount  of  manly  force  which  the 
Creator  condensed  in  him  is  clearlj^  registered  by 
effects  where  all  can  see  them.  *  *  *  He  was 
one  of  the  men  who  are  born  to  do,  and  to  make 
things  come  to  pass.  *  *  *  There  was  a  valiant 
will  to  resolve,  and  a  brave  heart  to  undertake ; 
there  were  practical  energies  to  execute  ;  there  was 
sagacious  judgment  to  conduct  affairs  prudently 
and  safely ;  and  there  was  patient  persistence  to 
labor  severely  and  ceaselessly.  All  these  possessed 
powers  he  had  hamUed,  practiced  with,  aud  tested 
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until  lie  knew  their  shape  and  measure  and  was  the 
skillful  master  of  them.  I  remember  one  summer 
day  when  he  took  me  riding  for  miles  up  and  down 
the  sea-coast,  as  I  sat  beside  him,  listening  to  his 
carefully  chosen  words  and  controlled  voice,  and 
watched  him  managing  with  a  firm  hand  his  spir- 
ited horses,  I  thought  within  myself  :  '  This  man 
beside  me  is  master  of  himself  as  well  as  his  beast ; 
he  has  his  own  faculties  equally  well  in  hand,  and 
under  a  steady  rein.'  With  such  a  fine  equipment 
of  well  disciplined  abilities,  he  was  prepared  and 
available  for  large  undertakings  and  honorable  ser- 
vice. The  powers  which  he  possessed  did  not  fail 
of  recognition.  A  few  years  sufficed  to  demonstrate 
his  value,  so  that  it  was  publicly  well  known.  By 
sturdy  endeavor  he  made  his  name  a  synonym  for 
whatever  is  strong  and  true  in  manhood.  *  *  * 
The  confidence  which  he  commanded  is  indicated 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  him, 
and  the  positions  to  which  he  was  advanced.  Such 
trusts  prove  beyond  question  the  faith  which  men 
had  both  in  his  ability  and  his  integrity.  Capacity 
and  honesty  must  unite  to  make  trustworthiness, 
and  John  C.  Lucas  finished  his  earthly  career 
crowned  with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  men 
who  know  strong  manhood  when  they  see  it.  *  *  * 
He  was  strong  not  for  himself  alone.  There  beat  in 
his  bosom  a  warm,  brotherly  heart.  *  *  *  jjg 
was  accustomed  to  carry  other  burdens  than  his 
own.  How  many  looked  to  him,  how  many  leaned 
on  him  we  cannot  know.  *  *  *  jje  cherished 
gratefully  the  remembrance  of  even  the  smallest 
kindness  done  to  himself,  and  waited  his  opportu- 
nity, sometimes  for  years,  to  repay  it  four-fold  if 
possible.  *  *  *  One  thing  more  is  to  be  said 
concerning  his  life,  the  best  and  worthiest  thing  of 
all ;  and  that  is  this, — at  the  outset  he  adopted  a 
Christian  conception  of  character  and  duty.  Very 
early  he  chose  Christ  for  his  Saviour  and  Lord,  and 
laid  out  his  plans  for  all  coming  years  on  Christian 
principles  under  his  Master's  guidance.  *  *  * 
We  have  only  one  grievance  against  him,  and  that 
is  that  he  was  so  unmerciful  to  himself.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  sort  of  men  who  have 
the  stuft'  in  them  to  '  scorn  delights  and  live  labor- 
ious days.'  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  his 
bright  career  was  cut  short  by  its  intensity,  broken 
off  in  the  middle  by  too  strenuous  toil.  *  *  * 
This  gives  us  our  keenest  regret ;  but  such  regrets 
are  now  unavailing,  and  after  all  we  cannot  help  re- 
membering that  it  is  no  low  tj^pe  of  manhood  in 
which  the  spirit  is  able  to  tyrannize  over  the  flesh 
and  out-work  the  power  of  bodily  endurance. 
Every  nature  must  take  the  risks  of  its  own  consti- 
tution.   The  body  must  submit  to  the  stress  of  the 


mighty  will  and  the  severe  exactions  of  the  high 
I)itched  ambition,  if  a  spirit  of  such  quality  and 
power  tenements  within  it." 


JAMES  M.  WILLCOX. 

JAMES  M.  WILLCOX,  Ph.D.,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  prominent  for  many  years  as  a 
manufacturer,  inventor  and  author,  and  late  partner 
in  the  firm  of  James  M.  Willcox  &  Company,  was 
born  at  Ivy  Mills,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania, 
November  20,  1824.  His  paternal  ancestors  for 
several  generations  have  resided  at  Ivy  Mills,  where, 
in  1727,  his  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Willcox,  es- 
tablished a  paper  manufacturing  business,  which 
has  descended  from  father  to  son  without  interrup- 
tion through  five  generations,  and  is  to-day  not  only 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  but  also  the  oldest  busi- 
ness concern  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Willcox  is 
the  fourth  son  of  the  late  James  M.  Willcox.  His 
mother — who  was  the  second  wife  of  his  father — 
was  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  James 
Brackett,  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  whose  ancestor, 
also  a  Captain  Brackett,  born  in  Scotland,  in  IGll, 
came  to  America  with  the  early  Puritans.  "This 
ancestor  figures  in  Hawthorne's  'Scarlet  Letter' as 
captain  of  the  soldiery  and  custodian  of  the  jail  in 
which  Hester  Prynne  was  confined."  Mr.  Willcox's 
maternal  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Odiorne,  descend- 
ed from  a  gentleman  of  that  name  who  came  over 
in  1623  with  the  Church  of  England  colony  that 
founded  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  old  family  man- 
sion at  Odiorne  Point,  Portsmouth,  still  standing,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  that  local- 
ity. The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the 
house  in  which  his  father  and  grandfather  before 
him  first  saw  light.  He  received  his  early  education 
under  the  supervision  of  Anthony  Bolmar,  an  in- 
structor of  considerable  note,  whose  excellent  board- 
ing-school at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  he  at- 
tended for  several  years.  After  leaving  this  school 
he  entered  Georgetown  College,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  at  the  close  of  his  classical  training 
entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Before  com- 
pleting the  course  he  changed  his  intention  in  regard 
to  a  profession  and  went  abroad,  where  he  spent 
three  years,  chiefiy  in  Rome,  devoting  himself 
mainly  to  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, the  higher  mathematics  and  philosophy. 
His  opportunities  for  mastering  these  could  scarcely 
have  been  excelled,  since  there  existed  nowhere  bet- 
ter schools  of  instruction  than  the  Roman  Propa- 
ganda and  the  Sapienza,  in  which  the  Latin  language 
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was  not  only  the  text  of  the  books  employed,  but 
also  the  sole  medium  of  communication  between 
teachers  and  pupils.  In  these  world-famous  schools 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  sciences  and  philosophy 
were  expounded  and  taught  by  the  ablest  profes- 
sors. The  fluency  in  Latin  acquired  in  them 
enabled  the  students  to  master  without  difficulty 
the  several  European  tongues  derived  from  it.  Mr. 
"Willcox,  therefore,  in  addition  to  his  other  attain- 
ments, became  an  accomplished  linguist,  speaking 
several  languages  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  in 
competition  with  his  fellow-students  carried  off  his 
full  share  of  the  honors,  winning  finally  his  Doctor's 
cap.  In  the  Universities  of  Europe  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  one  which  is  conferred  only 
for  high  scholarship,  and  the  examinations  to  which 
candidates  for  it  are  subjected  are  very  severe  and 
include  logic,  metaphj^sics  and  ethics  as  well  as 
physics  and  mathematics.  The  degree  is  conferred 
only  upon  the  few  who  are  capable  of  winning  it 
and  is  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  greatest  Univer- 
sity honors.  In  1847  Mr.  Willcox  received  his 
Doctorate  from  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  diploma  issuing 
not  from  the  Faculty  of  the  Propaganda,  but,  as  a 
special  favor,  directly  from  the  Pontiff,  as  thus  set 
forth  in  its  text:  Pius  Papa  Nonus,  volens  eum 
speciali  gratia  cumulare,  eum  Doctwem  in  Philosophia 
creavit,  cum  omnibus  honoribus  et  oneribus  quas  Phil- 
ospJiiae  Doctoribus  propria  sunt.''''  At  Rome  Dr.  Will- 
cox enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  that  day, 
among  them  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Mezzofanti — 
the  greatest  of  all  linguists,  ancient  or  modern — who 
was  master  of  forty  languages,  and  with  whom  he 
had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  studying  Anglo- 
Saxon.  To  recuperate  his  liealth,  somewhat  affected 
by  close  application  to  study.  Dr.  Willcox  made  a 
brief  tour  of  Europe  after  leaving  Italy,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1847  returned  to  America.  For  several  years 
he  gave  himself  up  to  literary  pursuits,  in  the  mean- 
while carefully  building  up  his  health.  Having  ef- 
fected a  fair  restoration  of  his  bodily  condition  he 
turned  his  attention  to  business  pursuits  as  a  means 
of  securing  that  variety  of  occupation  most  condu- 
cive to  the  maintenance  of  mental  and  physical 
vigor ;  and  as  the  i^artner  of  his  father  and  brother 
in  the  paper  manufacturing  business  at  Glen  Mills, 
he  entered  upon  an  active  career  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  achieve  most  important  results  and  to 
win  additional  honors.  In  his  new  vocation  Mr. 
Willcox  found  his  scientific  knowledge  of  the  high- 
est value.  By  means  of  it  he  was  enabled  to  revolu- 
tionize the  manufacture  and  to  completely  change 
the  character  of  the  business,  which  he  raised  out 
of  the  time-honored  grooves  in  which  it  had  been 


running  and  placed  on  a  scientific  basis  in  accord 
with  the  advanced  thought  and  methods  of  the 
present  day.  After  much  experimental  research, 
conducted  through  several  years,  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  greater  variety  of  papers  than  had  ever 
before  been  made  by  any  one  person.  He  was  the 
first  to  produce  bank-note  paper  by  machinery,  and 
has  also  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  inventor 
of  the  "localized  fibre  paper"  which  has  ever  since 
been  employed  by  the  National  Government  and  has 
proved  a  more  effective  check  upon,  and  preventa- 
tive of,  bank-note  counterfeiting  than  all  other 
means  combined.  For  many  years  the  firm  of 
James  M.  Willcox  &  Company  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  manufacture  of  this  special  paper,  which  was 
conducted  at  their  mills  under  the  supervision  and 
protection  of  the  Government.  Its  success  at  home 
brought  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  foreign 
governments,  and  "in  1878,  under  agreement  with 
the  imperial  Government  of  Germany,  Mr.  Willcox 
sent  out  an  agent  to  Berlin,  near  which  city  was 
put  in  successful  operation  a  bank-note  paper  mill 
with  the  special  machinery  required,  as  at  Glen 
Mills,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  German  currency 
paper."  The  German  authorities  were  so  highly 
satisfied  with  the  results  following  the  employment 
of  this  invention  of  Dr.  Willcox  that  it  was  adopted 
for  the  currency  of  the  Empire,  as  is  that  in  use  to- 
day. They  also  sent  the  inventor  a  testimonial  of 
appreciation  in  which  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  his 
contract  with  the  Government  had  been  carried  out 
to  their  entire  satisfaction.  At  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1878,  this  distinctive  paper,  being  placed  on  ex- 
hibition, won  for  its  inventor  the  Diploma  of  Honor, 
the  highest  award  accorded,  and  one  which  was 
given  to  very  few.  Previous  to  the  emploj-ment  of 
"the  localized  fibre  paper  "  the  Government  relied 
upon  the  excellent  work  of  the  Bank-Note  Compan- 
ies to  prevent  counterfeiting ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  high  character  of  this  work  and  the  precision  of 
its  geometrical  lines,  the  evil  was  not  effectually 
checked  imtil  the  genius  and  inventive  skill  of  Dr. 
Willcox  furnished  a  perfect  check  in  the  paper  itself. 
This  check,  as  is  apparent,  is  of  a  mechanical  nature, 
but  another  one,  of  a  chemical  nature,  is  also  the 
invention  or  discovery  of  Dr.  Wjllcox.  This  is  the 
celebrated  "chameleon  paper,"  so  called  by  reason 
of  its  sensitive  changes  wlien  tampered  with.  It 
has  been  long  in  use  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  for  stamps  and  checks,  and  effectually 
p\it  an  end  to  the  counterfeiting  and  re-using  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  stamps  by  which  the  Government 
had  been  extensivelj'  swindled  iu  the  past.  Tlirough 
the  emploj'ment  of  his  scientific  attainments  in  his 
business  Mr.  Willcox  succeeded  iu  lifting  it  to  the 
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highest  degree  of  utility  and  in  vastly  enlarging  its 
proportions,  while  he  earned  for  himself  imperish- 
able honors  as  a  manufacturer  and  inventor  and  the 
gratifying  consciousness  of  having  been  a  strong 
instrumentality  iu  checking  the  nefarious  business 
of  counterfeiting  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But, 
although  so  largely  occupied  by  the  demands  of  his 
extensive  business,  he  never  abandoned  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  literary  tastes,  finding  in  them  all  needed 
relaxation  for  his  tired  mind  and  body.  To  the 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review  he  has  been  au  occasional 
and  valued  contributor,  his  writings  being  upon 
metaphysical  philosophy.  Several  years  ago  he 
published  through  Messrs.  Porter  &  Coates  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  work  iu  two  parts,  entitled  "Elementary 
Philosophy,"  which  contained  the  deductions  of  a 
most  extended  course  of  reading  and  reflection.  In 
this  work  the  learned  author  took  strong  ground 
throughout,  from  the  standpoint  of  rational  analysis, 
against  the  growing  materialistic  atheism  of  the 
times.  More  recently  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  two  works  somewhat  similar  in  char- 
acter, in  which,  as  in  that  already  published,  he 
employs  the  weapons  of  the  scholar  in  combatting 
the  loose  reasoning  so  widely  prevalent  and  so 
damaging  in  its  influence  upon  tlie  manners  and 
morals  of  modern  society.  From  the  inception  to 
the  close  of  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
birth  of  the  Nation,  Dr.  Willcox  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  enterprise,  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
first  Board  of  Finance  created  by  Act  of  Congress, 
and  later — by  request  of  the  Centennial  Commission 
— as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Exhibition,  of  wliom 
there  were  one  hundred  American  and  one  hundred 
foreign  selected.  At  the  initial  meeting  of  the 
Committee  he  was  elected  President  of  Group  XIII. 
"and  after  six  months  of  active  duty  in  that  capacity, 
he  wrote,  by  request,  a  critical  compendium  of  the 
entire  work  of  his  Committee  for  publication." 
For  his  able  services  in  connection  with  the  Exhibi- 
tion he  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Commis- 
sion and  was  honored  by  a  special  medal.  Al- 
though he  has  retired  from  active  business  he  still 
retains  his  interest  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  holds  directorships  in  a  number  of  important 
corporations  and  institutions.  Of  late  years  he  has 
bestowed  considerable  attention  upon  the  work  of 
developing  the  lower  section  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  which  he  early  foresaw 
and  predicted.  He  is  a  large  land  owner  in  South 
Florida,  his  property  being  chiefly  in  Orange  County, 
where  he  is  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  greater  por- 
tion of  each  winter,  and  with  the  climate,  resources 
and  advantages  of  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar. 
In  1852  Dr.  Willcox  married  Miss  Mary  Keating,  of 


Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Jerome  Keating,  one  of 
the  early  manufacturers  of  Manayunk  and  for  many 
years  a  business  partner  of  the  late  John  J.  Borie. 
The  grandfather  of  this  lady  was  Jolm  Keating,  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  French  Army  in  the  last 
century,  who,  for  having  captured  the  Island  of  St. 
Eustache  from  the  British,  was  created  a  Chevalier 
of  J.he  Order  of  St.  Louis  by  Louis  XVI.  of  France. 
Of  the  children  born  to  this  marriage,  three  of  the 
five  now  living  are  married.  Mrs.  Willcox  died  in 
1862.  Dr.  Willcox  married,  in  1864,  Miss  Catharine 
Sharpies,  daughter  of  the  late  Abraham  W.  Sharpies, 
of  Thorubury  township,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  granddaughter,  on  her  mother's  side,  of 
the  Eight  Rev.  Henry  U.  Onderdonk,  formerly  the 
Episcopalian  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  There  have 
been  two  children  by  this  marriage,  both  of  whom 
are  living.  For  many  years  Mr.  Willcox's  home  has 
been  in  one  of  the  stately  old  mansions  on  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Since  his  retirement  from  ac- 
tive business,  in  1879,  he  and  his  family  have  gener- 
ally spent  a  portion  of  each  winter  on  the  Florida 
estate  in  Orange  County,  a  most  valuable  property, 
the  care  and  development  of  which  is  one  of  its 
owner's  chief  pleasures.  Here,  as  at  his  elegant 
home  in  the  North,  Dr.  Willcox  has  at  hand  a  choice 
library,  rich  in  the  works  of  the  masters  of  literature 
in  all  tongues,  and  especially  full  in  the  department 
of  philosophy,  his  favorite  study.  Personally  Dr. 
Willcox  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  accom- 
plished of  men.  He  is  that  rare  combination  of  a 
ripe  scholar  and  thorough  business  man,  successful 
alike  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  pursuit 
of  wealth.  His  circle  of  friends  embraces  many  of 
the  most  able  and  gifted  men  of  our  time,  and 
among  them  he  is  recognized  as  a  man  of  the  high- 
est grade  of  intellect  and  the  purest  character.  Be- 
lieving that  a  duty  devolves  upon  those  competent 
to  essay  the  task,  he  has  taken  his  place  among  the 
noble  array  of  Christian  scholars  who  are  urging 
war  against  the  modern  materialistic  philosophy, 
and  his  keen  powers  of  analysis  and  brilliant  mas- 
tery of  language  are  not  the  least  effective  in  the 
great  struggle  now  going  on  throughout  the  intel- 
lectual world. 

 ♦  

EGBERT  L.  JOraSTON. 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  JOHNSTON,  of  Ebensburgh, 
President-Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Cambria  County,  ex-Treasurer  and  ex-Prothonotary 
of  that  County,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  bar,  was  born  in  Franklin  Town- 
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ship,  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania,  January 
7,  1815.  His  father,  William  Johnston,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Episcopalian  family  of  Fermanagh 
County,  Ireland, which  had  its  home  in  Enniskillen, 
on  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne.  After  the  Rebellion 
of  1798  he,  together  with  his  widowed  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
landing  at  New  Castle,  then  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Johnston  and  her  family  settled  at  Milesburg, 
Centre  Countj%  in  1801 ;  and  at  Bellefonte,  in  1806, 
William  Johnston,  her  son,  was  naturalized.  The 
latter  married,  in  1804,  Miss  Jane  Ramsey,  of  Miles- 
burg, whose  mother  was  a  Blair  and  claimed  purely 
Scottish  ancestry.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
the  sixth  of  eleven  children  born  to  this  marriage. 
His  infancy  and  youth  were  spent  before  Pennsj-l- 
vania  had  adopted  the  common  school  system,  and 
therefore  his  early  education  was  such  only  as 
could  be  gathered  at  the  private  schools  then  in 
existence.  Compared  with  the  splendid  advantages 
of  the  present  day,  those  he  enjoyed  scarcely  deserve 
mention ;  but  the  lad  was  studious  by  nature,  and 
through  an  accident  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  by  which 
he  lost  entirely  the  use  of  one  of  his  limbs  and  was 
confined  to  his  home  for  a  long  period,  he  was  en- 
abled to  devote  himself  industriously  to  such  books 
as  were  procurable,  and  thus  by  means  of  one  mis- 
fortune repaired  another,  at  least  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  profession  of  law  seemed  to  him  to 
present  special  advantages  for  life  work  and  to  be 
more  in  consonance  with  his  tastes  than  any  other 
vocation,  and  although  conscious  of  his  educational 
shortcomings  he  determined  to  attempt  its  mas- 
tery. Accordingly,  in  1839,  he  removed  to  Cambria 
County,  and,  entering  the  ofiice  of  the  late  Michael 
Dan  Magehan,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  excellent  repute 
and  extended  practice,  he  began  his  studies.  In 
the  spring  of  1841  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and 
from  that  period  down  to  the  present  he  has  de- 
voted himself  mainly  to  professional  and  judicial 
work.  In  1845  he  was  elected  County  Treasurer, 
and  after  serving  a  term  in  this  office  was  elected, 
in  1851,  Prothonotary  of  tlie  County.  In  both  of 
these  positions  he  was  distinguished  for  his  probity 
and  the  faithful  performance  of  duty.  A  Democrat 
in  matters  of  National  policy.  Judge  Johnston  has 
always  taken  a  more  or  less  prominent  part  in  poli- 
tics in  connection  with  his  party,  and  in  1864  and 
in  1866  was  its  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Con- 
gressional District  in  which  he  lives.  The  majority 
in  this  district  holding  adverse  political  views,  he 
was  defeated  on  both  occasions.  As  a  lawyer 
Judge  Johnston  is  known  throughout  a  wide  sec- 
tion of  the  State  for  his  superior  skill  and  the  great 
tenacity  with  which  he  prosecutes  his  cases.  A 


practice  of  nearly  half  a  century  has  given  him  a 
rare  command  of  legal  knowledge  and  of  the  intri- 
cacies and  technicalities  of  his  profession.  He  has 
few  eqiials  among  his  colleagues  at  the  bar  in  the 
matter  of  recalling  decisions  and  precedent.  His 
great  success  has  resulted  from  diligence  and  study, 
aided  by  unvarying  honesty  and  an  absolute  free- 
dom from  the  pettiness  and  trickery  which  occa- 
sionally stain  legal  practice.  He  is  known  also  as 
a  high-minded  citizen,  whose  promises  and  obliga- 
tions are  faithfully  redeemed  on  all  occasions :  and 
in  consequence  he  posessess  the  esteem  not  only  of 
his  professional  associates  but  also  of  the  great  body 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  religious  belief  Judge 
Johnston  is  a  conscientious  and  professing  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  regular  attendant 
at  its  services  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  vari- 
ous charities.  In  a  wide  social  circle  he  is  respected 
as  a  man  of  upright  and  pure  life  and  an  honor  to 
the  private  walks  of  American  citizenship.  In  the 
fall  of  1883  Judge  Johnston  was  elected  President- 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Cambria 
County.  He  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  on  his 
sixty-ninth  birthday,  January  7,  1884,  and  has  until 
the  present  time  filled  his  judicial  position  with 
fearlessness  and  impartialitJ^  He  has  been  faitliful 
to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him;  and  though  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  retains  all  his  vitality,  and 
from  present  appearances  maj'  survive  his  term 
with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice  in  the  district  over  which 
he  presides.  Judge  Johnston  was  twice  married. 
On  October  18,  1842,  he  was  married  to  Eveline 
Rodrigue,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried John  Scanlon,  Esq.,  and  has  since  died.  After- 
wards he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Glass,  by  whom  he  has 
one  sou,  a  boy  now  eleven  years  of  age. 


DANIEL  M.  FOX. 

HOM.  DANIEL  MILLER  FOX,  ex-Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  and  now  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Mint  in  that  city,  was  born  in  the  section 
known  as  the  "  Northern  Liberties,"  June  16,  1819. 
His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  people  of  high  re- 
spectability, and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
their  home  since  the  Revolution.  In  that  struggle 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Miller,  after  whom 
he  was  named,  took  quite  a  prominent  part,  "being 
present  with  Washington  at  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  the  Highlands, 
New  York,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  and  the  surrender  of  Lord  Coruwal- 
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lis."  Captured  by  the  British  troops  during  the 
campaign  in  New  Jersey,  he  was  alleged  to  be  a 
spy  and  a  guard  started  with  him  for  the  British 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  but  on  his  way,  for- 
timately,  lie  efEected  his  escape  and  at  once  rejoined 
the  patriot  army,  with  which  he  continued  in  ac- 
tive service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  set- 
tled with  his  family  in  the  "Northern  Liberties." 
An  esteemed  resident  of  the  place  at  that  time  was 
Charles  Fox,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  whose  son,  John  Fox,  married 
Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Miller  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  Born  and  reared  in  the  "Northern 
Liberties,"  this  young  couple  were  attached  to  the 
locality  and  continued  to  reside  there  after  marri- 
age. Notwithstanding  their  limited  means  they 
gave  their  son  Daniel  excellent  advantages  in  the 
way  of  an  education,  and  when  he  left  school  he 
was  well  qualitied  to  begin  for  himself  the  battle  of 
life.  The  lad's  first  employment  was  as  clerk  in  a 
retail  store,  but  he  found  no  vocation  in  it,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  two  years  gave  it  up  to  engage  in 
the  study  of  conveyancing,  which  he  had  decided  to 
adopt  as  a  profession.  After  five  years  patient  and 
faithful  service  in  the  oflice  of  the  late  Jacob  F. 
Hoeckley,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  profession 
in  Philadelphia,  he  branched  out  for  himself,  open- 
ing an  office  in  the  city.  Paying  strict  attention  to 
business,  and  scrupulously  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  his  calling  by  conscientiously  avoiding  specula- 
tion and  those  sharp  practices  which  in  other  hands 
had  brought  it  into  disreijute,  he  soon  made  a  name 
for  himself,  and,  becoming  well  known  as  a  repu- 
table and  reliable  conveyancer,  secured  a  very  large 
share  of  work.  From  year  to  year  his  business  in- 
creased in  volume  and  importance,  and  finally  was 
reputed  to  be  larger  than  that  transacted  in  any 
other  office  in  the  city.  In  order  the  more  fully  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Fox 
made  a  close  study  of  the  laws  governing  and 
touching  real  estate  operations,  which  he  found 
were  becoming  more  and  more  intricate  with  the 
increase  in  their  extent,  and  then,  submitting  him- 
self for  a  legal  examination,  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  bar  in  November,  1878,  being  then  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year.  This  was  a  step  well  taken, 
and  his  services  in  the  settlement  of  estates,  and  as 
administrator,  executor  and  trustee,  were,  if  any- 
thing, more  greatly  in  demand  than  ever.  The 
amount  of  this  special  work  in  his  hands  probably 
exceeded  that  entrusted  to  any  other  Philadelphian. 
Mr.  Fox's  public  career  began  early.  He  was  but 
twenty-one  when  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
School  Directors  of  the  District  in  which  he  then 
lived,  and  for  years  prior  to  1854,  when  the  city  was 


consolidated,  and  the  law  in  that  regard  changed, 
he  was  President  of  the  Board.  His  interest  in  the 
public  schools  has  never  waned,  and  one  of  the 
labors  in  which  he  takes  great  pride  and  in  which 
he  was  a  pioneer,  was  that  of  extending  their  ad- 
vantages to  adults  by  the  night  school  system.  Mr. 
Fox  was  twice  chosen  by  the  City  Councils  as  a 
Director  of  Girard  College.  He  also  represented 
the  "Northern  Liberties"  in  the  Board  of  Health, 
serving  nine  j^ears.  During  that  period  the  city 
was  twice  visited  by  the  cholera,  in  the  abatement 
of  which  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  success. 
Chosen  to  represent  his  ward  in  the  Select  Council, 
he  sat  in  that  body  three  years.  On  his  retirement, 
in  1861,  he  was  regarded  within  his  party  as  one  of 
the  strongest  men  that  could  be  selected  for  the 
Mayoraltj^,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  that  ofiice  by  the  Democratic  party,  with 
which  he  was  politically  afiiliated.  The  city  at 
that  time  was  strongly  Republican,  and  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  Hon.  Alexander  Henry,  although  he 
ran  largely-  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  1865  he  again 
received  a  unanimous  nomination  for  the  same  of- 
fice, and  ran  against  the  Hon.  Morton  McMichael. 
Although  a  second  time  defeated,  his  personal  pop- 
ularity was  increasing,  and  upon  his  third  nomina- 
tion in  1868,  he  was  elected,  defeating- his  Republi- 
can opponent.  Gen.  Hector  Tyndale.  Mr.  Fox  was 
inaugurated  January  1,  1869,  and  his  first  official 
duty  as  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  was  to  receive  Gen. 
Grant  as  President-elect.  The  reception  was  held 
at  Independence  Hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  City 
Councils  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  From  it 
dated  a  warm  friendship  with  Gen.  Grant  which 
continued  until  the  time  of  his  death.  The  munici- 
pal administration  of  Mayor  Fox  was  notable  for 
many  reforms  and  innovations  upon  the  then  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  His  extended  experience  in 
the  Board  of  Health  made  him  especially  solicitous 
regarding  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  and 
through  his  vigorous  initiative  many  wholesome 
improvements  were  effected,  particularly  in  those 
sections  of  the  city  "where  the  impurity  of  the 
denizens  hazarded  the  health  of  more  respectable 
neighborhoods."  It  was  during  Mayor  Fox's  ofBcial 
term  that  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  ceased  to 
exist.  The  sense  of  the  respectable  and  law-abiding 
element  of  the  citizens  condemned  the  evil  practices 
which  had  grown  up  around  the  volunteer  system, 
and  clamored  for  its  disbandment.  Able  men  in 
Councils  gave  the  movement  for  its  abolition  their 
cordial  support,  and  at  length  an  ordinance  was  in- 
troduced and  passed  establishing  a  Paid  Fire  Depart- 
ment. This  step  aroused  the  bitterest  feelings 
among  the  volunteers  who  were  large  in  numbers 
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and  strong  in  political  influence,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent vicious  and  unprincipled.  The  people  gener- 
ally hoped  the  bill  would  pass,  and  watched  with 
keen  anxiety  the  action  of  the  Mayor,  against  whom 
those  opposed  to  its  passage  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  numerous  threats.  Undaunted  by  these,  but 
with  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  foresight  which  proved 
his  executive  ability,  the  Mayor  retained  the  bill  to 
near  the  close  of  the  limit  by  law  unsigned,  seeking 
by  this  course  ' '  to  soften  the  feelings  engendered 
by  its  passage,  and  also  to  meet  any  emergency  in 
carrying  the  act  into  effect."  Having  accomplished 
the  latter  to  his  satisfaction,  he  formally  approved 
the  ordinance  and  it  became  a  law.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  puerile  manifestations  of  anger, 
such  as  hanging  the  Mayor  in  effigy  in  several  en- 
gine houses,  nothing  of  an  untoward  nature  occur- 
red, as  the  steps  taken  by  the  proper  law  officers 
were  rigorous  and  effective.  These,  with  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  the  better  class  of  the  volun- 
teers— men  who  were  second  to  none  in  their  inter- 
est in  the  city's-  welfare,—"  enabled  the  -  new  '  Fire 
Department '  to  go  into  operation  without  any  dis- 
turbance whatever,  and  the  city  has  ever  since  re- 
joiced in  an  efficient  system,  without  any  of  the 
former  accomplishments  of  noise,  riot  and  jjublic 
disturbance."  It  was  a  custom  of  Mayor  Fox  to 
attend  many  fires  in  person  for  the  double  purpose  of 
holding  a  moral  check  on  the  lawless,  and  to  stimu- 
late the  police  in  their  duties  of  keeping  the  streets 
clear  for  the  free  exercise  of  those  whose  business 
it  was  to  extinguish  the  flames.  His  watchful- 
ness often  prevented  serious  disaster,  and  on  one 
occasion  saved  a  number  of  lives.  This  was  at  the 
great  fire  in  which  Newhall,  Borie  &  Co.'s  sugar  re- 
finery, at  the  corner  of  Race  and  Crown  Streets,  was 
totally  destroyed.  While  the  conflagration  was  at 
its  height  the  lives  of  a  number  of  volunteer  firemen 
were  endangered  through  their  own  stubbornness, 
and  only  saved  through  determined  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Mayor.  The  story,  as  graphically  told 
in  the  "History  of  the  Philadelphia  Police,"  is  as 
follows : 

"  The  engme  house  of  the  refinery  was  a  single 
story  building  facing  on  Crown  Street ;  over  it  was 
a  projection  five  or  six  stories  in  height,  containing 
the  hoisting  apparatus  and  other  machinery  of  great 
weight.  About  a  score  of  the  firemen  took  up  a 
position  on  the  roof  of  the  engine  house  and  direc- 
ted a  stream  of  water  against  the  main  building.  Un- 
known to  them  the  fiames  were  rapidly  eating  their 
way  to  the  machinery  in  the  projection  over  them. 
The  Mayor  made  it  a  point  to  attend  all  important 
fires,  and  frequently  his  vigilance  at  great  confla- 
grations resulted  in  the  detection  of  gangs  of  thieves 
who  operated  in  the  uniform  of  firemen.  On  this 
occasion  he  observed  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  men.    It  was  evident  to  him  that  the  machinery 


would  soon  be  reached,  and  the  projection  fall.  A 
serious  disaster  would  be  the  conseqiience  unless 
the  men  were  removed.  The  Mayor  sent  the  Chief 
of  Police  to  inform  them  of  their  danger,  and  en- 
deavored to  induce  them  to  retire  from  their  peri- 
lous position.  They  angrily  declared  thc}^  would 
occupy  whatever  place  they  pleased,  and  said  the 
Mayor  should  mind  his  own  business,  as  he  had  no 
authority  over  them.  The  Mayor  saw  that  prompt 
and  decisive  action  was  necessary  if  the  lives  of  the 
men  were  not  to  be  sacrificed.  He  ordered  Chief 
Mulholland  to  drive  the  lieadstrong  fellows  from 
the  roof  by  force.  All  the  policemen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  fire  were  collected  and  they  charged 
the  volunteers,  who  were  routed  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  came  clamoring  around  the  Mayor,  de- 
manding to  know  by  what  authoritj'  he  had  inter- 
fered with  them,  execrating  and  threatening  him 
with  personal  violence. 

'  Wait  five  minutes  and  I'll  give  you  an  answer,' 
said  Mr.  Fox,  quietlj'. 

A  moment  later  the  projection  with  all  the  heavy 
machinery  fell,  crushing  the  engine  house.  The 
men  who  a  moment  before  had  reviled  the  Mayor 
were  silent  for  a  moment,  then  they  gathered  round 
him  and  gave  three  prolonged  and  hearty  cheers  for 
Daniel  M.  Fox." 

Mayor  Fox  was  the  first  to  recommend  and  en- 
force the  practice  of  roping  off  streets  during  con- 
fiagrations,  now  so  generally  followed  throughout 
the  country.  This  practice  not  onlj^  secured  a  clear 
space  for  the  firemen  to  work  in,  but  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  access  of  persons  bent  on  theft. 
It  also  limited  the  dangers  to  life  from  falling  em- 
bers or  walls.  Its  advantages  were  so  apparent 
that  all  successive  Mayors  of  the  city  have  adopted 
it.  An  incident  during  Mayor  Fox's  term  which 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  in  which  his  prompt 
action  was  the  means  of  bringing  several  offenders 
to  well  merited  punishment,  was  the  attempted  as- 
sasination  in  open  day,  in  a  Front  Street  store,  of 
James  Brooks,  a  detective  in  the  United  States 
Revenue  service.  The  case  was  at  once  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Mayor,  who  by  stimulating  the  efforts 
of  the  police  and  offering  heavj'  rewards,  caused  the 
arrest  of  the  guilty  parties  and  their  subsequent 
conviction.  A  custom  inaugurated  by  Maj^or  Fox 
and  which  has  proved  of  high  value  on  many  occa- 
sions, is  that  of  inviting  leading  and  experienced 
citizens  to  confer  with  the  Chief  Magistrate  from 
time  to  time  and  assist  him  with  their  advice. 
With  an  eye  single  to  the  public  welfare.  Mayor 
Fox  paid  scrupulous  attention  to  the  bills  sent  to 
him  for  his  signature,  and  signalized  his  official 
term  by  thirty-two  veto  messages,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  sustained.  His  official  term  closed  in  a 
most  gratifying  manner,  both  Chambers  of  Councils 
unanimously  passing  resolutions  of  thanks  for  his 
able  and  energetic  administration  of  the  citj-'s  af- 
fairs.   He  was  also  the  recipient  of  a  banquet  at 
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the  Academy  of  Music,  tendered  him  by  leading 
citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  on  which  occasion 
the  unanimous  approval  of  his  executive  career  was 
voiced  by  eloquent  speakers.  The  preliminary 
steps  towards  the  great  International  Exhibition  of 
1876,  in  commemoration  of  the  Nation's  Centennial, 
were  taken  during  his  administration,  and  no  small 
share  of  the  success  of  this  gigantic  undertaking 
was  due  directly  to  his  personal  efforts.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance, 
which  had  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the  Exhibition, 
from  its  opening  until  its  close,  and  contributed 
freely  of  his  time  and  means  and  also  spoke  with 
marked  effect,  towards  its  promotion  and  final  suc- 
cess. In  July,  1876,  Mr.  Fox  was  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  one  of  three  Commis- 
sioners selected  from  different  States  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  controversy  which  existed  be- 
tween the  General  Government  and  the  railroad 
corporations  with  reference  to  the  transportation  of 
the  United  States  mails,  "the  former  complaining 
that  the  service  was  not  satisfactorily  rendered,  and 
the  latter  that  they  were  not  adequately  compen- 
sated." The  Commission,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions,  visited  every  section  of  the  country,  em- 
bracing a  distance  of  travel  of  over  twenty-eight 
thousand  miles.  Sessions  were  held  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  much  testimony  taken,  and  when  its 
labors  were  completed,  a  report  of  great  value  was 
prepared  and  presented  to  Congress,  which  went  far 
towards  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  controversy. 
Mr.  Fox  was  apjjointed  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia  by  President 
Cleveland  in  the  month  of  June,  1885.  The  office 
came  to  him  unsought,  and  on  all  sides  it  was 
agreed  that  his  appointment  was  a  just  tribute  to 
his  unquestioned  integrity  and  his  eminent  abilities 
as  a  public  man.  A  life-long  resident  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fox  has  always  had  its  interests 
sincerely  at  heart,  and  privately  as  well  as  officially 
has  souglit  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  its  people.  He  has  taken  a  most  ac- 
tive part  in  educational,  sanitary,  philantliropic  and 
other  benevolent  work,  and  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Children  from  Cruelty,  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  in  various  other  capacities — his  con- 
stant aim  and  object  being  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing, the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  uplifting  of 
the  unfortunate.  Mr.  Fox  is  a  man  of  dignified  and 
distinguished  presence.  He  possesses  an  engaging 
manner,  wliich  finds  its  well-spring  in  his  kind 
heart,  honest  intentions  and  generous  disposition. 
Love  of  justice  and  great  magnanimity  have  been 


his  most  striking  characteristics  ;  and  it  is  said  by 
those  intimately  acquainted  with  his  career,  that 
"his  life  has  been  singularly  free  from  the  petty 
strifes  which  disfigure  the  lives  of  so  many  who 
have  to  fight  their  battle  against  odds."  So  high 
stood  he  in  the  estimation  of  his  party,  that  in  suc- 
cessive State  Conventions  his  name  was  presented 
as  candidate  for  Governor  and  warmly  supported 
by  the  Philadelphia  delegations. 


JOHN  WILSOK 

MAJOR  JOHN  WILSON,  U.S.A.,  a  distin- 
guished American  engineer,  prominent  during  the 
War  of  1812-15  in  the  work  of  planning  and  con- 
structiDg  the  defenses  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, subsequently  Major  in  the  Corps  of  Topo- 
grapical  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  from  1818 
until  1822  Civil  and  Military  Engineer  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  diiring  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  active  in  the  construction  of  important  railroads 
and  canals  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  was  born  near  Stirling,  Scotland,  March  9, 
1789,  and  died  February  27,  1833,  on  board  ship  in 
the  harbor  of  Matanzas,  Cuba,  while  on  his  way 
back  to  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  after  a  brief  so- 
journ in  Florida  and  Cuba  in  search  of  health. 
Major  Wilson  came  by  his  great  natural  talents  as 
an  engineer  through  inheritance ;  both  his  grand- 
father and  father  being  distinguished  for  their  at- 
tainments in  this  science.  The  former,  whose  name 
was  James  Wilson,  of  Stirling,  Scotland,  was  an 
engineer  and  architect  of  considerable  skill  and 
repute.  He  left  three  sons :  James,  who  was  a 
planter  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies;  Alex- 
ander, who  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, where  some  of  his  descendants  are  yet  to  be 
found;  and  John,  who  adopted  a  military  career. 
The  last  named,  who  was  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  a  Lieutenant  in  tlie  Seventy-First 
Foot  (Highlanders),  British  Army.  Throughout  tlie 
Revolutionary  War  he  served  as  an  engineer  in  the 
British  forces,  under  Major  Moncrief  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1780,  he  remained  in 
that  city  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  married 
there  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  a  local 
physician  of  prominence.  He  died  at  Stirling, 
Scotland,  in  1798,  leaving  four  children,  among 
whom  was  John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His 
widow,  with  her  family,  returned  to  Charleston,  lier 
native  place,  in  1807.  John  Wilson  received  a  care- 
ful preparatory  training  at  Stirling,  and  when  of 
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suitable  age  was  sent  to  complete  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  instructors,  and,  upon  leaving  for 
America,  brought  with  him  warm  testimonials  as  to 
his  character  and  abUity  from  Professors  Playfair, 
Leslie  and  "Walker,  under  whom  he  had  studied. 
Soon  after  arriving  in  Charleston  he  engaged  in 
professional  work  as  an  engineer  and  surveyor.  A 
map  of  South  Carolina,  which  he  prepared  for  the 
State  authorities,  "is  considered  to  this  day  stand- 
ard authority  for  all  but  subsequent  improvements." 
In  the  early  part  of  the  War  of  1812-15  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  had  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  volunteered  his  services  to  the  city  of 
Charleston,  as  an  engineer  for  the  construction  of 
works  of  defense.  His  offer  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  he  rendered  able  service  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners charged  with  this  special  task.  The 
follo^ving  copy  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  City 
Council  of  Charleston,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
show  the  high  estimate  in  which  his  services  were 
held: 

"State  of  South  Caeolina.) 
' '  City  of  Charleston.  | 

"Wheeeas,  during  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  constituted 
by  the  Cit}-  CouncU  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  works  of  defense  on  Cliarleston  Neck,  in  co- 
operation with  Major-General  Pinckney  of  the 
United  States  Army,  which  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners did,  with  patriotic  zeal  and  assiduity,  sacri- 
fice their  personal  ease  and  interests  to  the  public 
welfare,  and,  as  well  in  the  construction  of  the  line 
of  fortifications  as  in  the  subsequent  erection  of  a 
public  arsenal,  justified  the  contidence  reposed  in 
them,  and  faithfully  and  meritoriously  served  their 
country.  And  whereas  the  time  has  arrived  when 
all  the  objects  of  their  appointment  being  accom- 
plished, the  said  Board  of  Commissioners  are  about 
to  be  dissolved,  and  some  expression  of  public  feel- 
ing is  due  towards  those  whose  patriotic  labors 
afford  at  once  a  permanent  barrier  of  the  city,  aud 
an  honorable  memorial  to  themselves,  therefore, 

Resolted,  unanimously,  by  the  intendant  and 
wardens  of  the  City  Council  assembled,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  city  of  Charleston  are  due  and  they 
are  herebj'  presented,  to  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Fortifications. 

"  Resol'ced,  unanimously,  that  John  Wilson,  Es- 
quire, of  this  city,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  engineer, 
volunteered  his  services  in  planning  and  construct- 
ing the  said  works  of  defense,  and  displayed  in  that 
arduous  employment  much  scientific  skill  and 
personal  disinterestedness,  deserves  well  of  the  city 
of  Charleston. 

"Renolved,  that  the  intendant  be  requested  to  en- 
close and  address  the  above  resolutions  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  to 
John  Wilson,  Esquire,  and  that  certified  copies  of 
the  same  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners. 


• '  Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal 
(  ■ — ' — V  ^  of  the  corporation,  this  first  day  of 
1  City  *  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
)  Seal,  r  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six- 
^  >^ — t — '  ^  teeu,  and  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
American  independence. 

"Elias  Hoery,  Intendant. 

"By  the  Intendant, 

"G.  M.  Bonnetheau, 
"  Clerk  of  the  Gouncil.^^ 

Witli  the  understanding  that  he  would  be  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  survey,  Mr.  Wilson  accepted  in 
April,  1816,  a  commission  as  Major  in  the  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  of- 
fered him  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  without  any 
solicitation  on  his  part.  Through  some  miscon- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  authorities  he  subse- 
quentlj"  received  orders  from  General  Jackson'  (at 
that  time  commanding  tlie  southern  division  of  the 
army)  to  report  at  headquarters,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nesee.  "  This  change  of  duties  not  conforming  to 
his  expectations,  he  tendered  his  resignation  in 
September  following."  In  February,  1818,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Civil  and  Military  Engi- 
neer of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  which  had  been 
created  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  December  pre- 
vious, together  with  a  Board  of  Public  Works. 
The  work  of  improving  the  rivers  for  navigation 
was  specially  entrusted  to  Major  Wilson,  and  while 
performing  this  arduous  service  he  contracted  fever 
and  ague,  which  so  seriously  impaired  his  health 
that,  in  1832,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion. For  several  years  thereafter  he  was  enabled, 
through  residing  during  the  summer  season  in  a 
northern  climate,  to  attend  to  professional  work  in 
South  Carolina  during  the  winter  months ;  but  in 
1826,  not  being  wholly  satisfied  with  this  state  of 
affairs,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  established  himself  permanently.  In  the 
summer  of  tlie  following  year  he  was  appointed  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  take  part  in  an  exten- 
sive system  of  surveys  which  had  just  been  origi- 
nated, and,  having  accepted  the  appointment,  was 
assigned  to  the  duty  of  examining  a  route  for  a 
canal  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 
rivers,  through  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancas- 
ter. Ascertaining  that  natural  causes  were  against 
the  successful  completion  of  this  artificial  water- 
way, he  made  an  adverse  report  and  recommended 
the  construction  of  a  railroad.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  in  March, 
1828,  and  in  a  law  passed  in  that  month,  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  State 
to  locate  and  contract  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain canals,  provision  was  also  made  for  locating  a 
railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  on  the 
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eastern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  via  Lancas- 
ter. In  the  month  of  April,  following,  Major  Wil- 
son began  operations  in  the  matter  of  locating  this 
road,  at  Columbia.  His  labors  being  concluded, 
the  construction  of  the  road  began  in  1829,  and  it 
was  finally  completed,  with  double  track,  in  1834. 
When  this  railroad  was  projected  there  were  but 
few  lines  in  operation,  and  these  of  limited  extent, 
crude  in  character  and  methods,  and  in  no  way 
bearing  comparison  to  modern  constructions.  The 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  from  which 
afterwards  so  much  was  learned,  had  not  yet  been 
opened.  Public  opinion  in  Pennsylvania  gave  but 
a  lukewarm  support  to  the  project  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Columbia  road,  and,  even  after  work  upon 
it  had  begun,  it  was  doubtful  for  some  time 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  completed.  The  engi- 
neer's task  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  as  the 
necessity  for  the  most  stringent  economy  was  con- 
tinually pressed  upon  him,  he  was  obliged  to  adopt 
a  less  bold  location  than  would  now  be  considered 
advisable,  although  what  was  done  was  planned 
judiciously  and  skillfully  and  afterwards  executed 
substantially.  Both  in  design  and  execution  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  contemporaneous  road.  In  1830, 
while  the  construction  of  this  road  flagged  for  want 
of  State  appropriations.  Major  Wilson  engaged  in 
locating  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  in  New 
Jersey.  The  state  of  his  health,  for  some  years 
very  poor,  became  now  a  matter  of  great  concern, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1832  he  made  a  trip  to  the 
South,  hoping  to  improve  his  condition.  This  step, 
although  promising  favorable  results,  proved  ima- 
vailing,  and  approaching  dissolution  became  a 
mere  question  of  time,  for  he  gradually  grew 
worse  instead  of  better,  and,  desirous  of  passing  his 
last  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  embarked 
on  the  return  voyage  at  Matauzas,  Cuba,  but  died 
before  the  vessel  left  the  harbor.  The  work  upon 
which  he  was  last  engaged  was  so  far  advanced  at 
the  time  of  his  death  that  it  was  easily  completed 
in  the  following  year.  Major  Wilson's  attainments 
as  an  engineer  were  of  the  first  order  and  made  his 
name  widely  known.  Every  undertaking  in  which 
he  engaged  was  prosecuted  with  indefatigable  in- 
dustry and  with  a  skill  which  commanded  the 
highest  respect.  Success  followed  liis  ellorts  in 
whatever  field  they  were  exercised.  His  character 
was  marked  by  those  sterling  qualities  which  men 
of  high  intelligence  and  probity  almost  invariably 
display,  and  among  his  professional  associates,  as 
among  his  relatives  and  friends,  he  was  loved  for 
his  amiable  disposition  and  courteous  and  afl'able 
demeanor. 


WILLIAM  H.  WILSON. 

WILLIAM  HASELL  WILSON,  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie,  the  Belvidere  Delaware,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  and  several  other  railroad 
companies  embraced  within  the  great  Pennsylvania 
system,  and  prominent  for  half  a  century  as  a  con- 
structing, sxipervising,  and  consulting  engineer,  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Major  John  Wilson  (whose  biographi- 
cal sketch  is  given  in  the  preceding  pages)  and 
Eliza  Gibbes,  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Hasell 
Gibbes  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Allston,  who  was  a  half  sister  of  Washing- 
ton Allston,  painter  and  poet.  HewasbornNovember 
5,  1811,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  in  his  early  years  attended  school  there  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson.  When  this  eminent  instruc- 
tor was  appointed  to  a  Professorship  in  the  Charles- 
ton College,  about  the  year  1823,  he,  with  other 
pupils  of  the  Doctor,  entered  that  institution,  where 
he  remained  until  the  removal  of  his  father's  family 
to  the  North,  in  Maj%  1825.  During  the  summer  of 
this  year  he  was  occupied  in  study  at  the  academy 
in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where  his  parents  had 
taken  up  their  residence.  In  the  fall  of  1825  he  re- 
turned to  Charleston,  accompanying  his  father, 
(whose  health  allowed  him  to  spend  only  the  winter 
months  in  the  South,)  and  re-entered  the  Charleston 
College.  In  the  following  sj^ring  he  went  back  to 
Morristown,  where  his  parents  had  again  elected  to 
pass  the  summer  season,  and  resumed  his  studies 
at  the  academy  there.  In  October,  1826,  the  family 
took  up  its  abode  permanently  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  the  ensuing  month,  William  Hasell,  then  just  en- 
tering his  sixteenth  year,  took  a  position  as  tutor  in 
the  High  School  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  which  had 
then  recently  been  re-organized  on  the  Lancastrian 
or  Monitorial  sj^steni,  imder  the  principalship  of 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnson.  In  Jiine,  1827,  he  joined 
as  a  volunteer  the  engineer  corps  then  organized 
under  his  father  for  canal  and  railroad  surveys 
through  (Jhester  and  Lancaster  Counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Two  of  his  associates  on  this  trip  were  John 
Edgar  Thomson  and  Robert  Pettit,  the  former  of 
whom  subsequently  became  Chief  Engineer  and 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
and  tlie  latter  Pay  Director  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  Tlie  experiences  of  this  survey  determined 
his  career,  and  when  released  from  duty  in  the 
autumn  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  higher 
mathematics  and  drawing  in  Philadrliihia,  with  a 
view  to  qualifying  himself  more  fully  for  his  diities 
in  the  field.  In  the  large  engineer  corps  organized 
by  his  father,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  for  the  survey 
and  location  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
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road,  the  young  aspirant  for  engineering  honors 
was  given  a  position  as  rodman.  In  1829  he  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant  engineer,  and 
during  that  and  the  following  year  was  in  charge  of 
constr\iction  on  the  eastern  section  of  the  road, 
"the  State  having  had  twentj-  miles  of  roadway  at 
each  end  of  the  line  placed  under  coutract."  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  construction  of  this  road  there 
was  much  objection  to  the  project,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  money  appropriated  was  barely  sufficient 
to  continue  operations.  With  the  beginning  of  1831 
public  opinion  experienced  a  change,  and,  a  large 
appropriation  being  made  by  the  Legislature,  the 
work  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  grading  and 
bridging  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  road,  as  well 
as  the  superstructure  on  the  eastern  section,  were 
placed  under  contract,  and  the  road  was  then 
divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  section.  Mr.. 
Wilson,  now  promoted  to  the  grade  of  principal  as- 
sistant engineer,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work 
on  the  eastern  division,  comprising  the  forty  miles 
westward  from  Philadelphia.  He  continued  in  this 
employment  until  the  completion  of  the  road  and 
the  disbandment  of  the  engineer  corps  in  October, 
1834.  During  the  winter  of  1884-5  he  made  survej"s 
for  a  proposed  line  of  railroad  between  Downing- 
town  and  Reading,  and,  in  the  following  spring,  was 
chosen  principal  assistant  engineer,  under  Messrs. 
Moncure  and  Wirt  Robinson,  of  the  final  location 
and  construction  of  the  second  division  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  from  near  Pottstown  to 
Isorristown.  In  the  summer  of  1838,  this  work  being 
virtually  completed,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
chief  engineer  of  the  "Gettysburgh  Extension"  of  the 
State  railroad,  tendered  him  by  the  Board  of  Canal 
Commissioners.  The  depressed  condition  of  busi- 
ness and  financial  affairs,  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  country  in  1839,  put  a  temporary  check  to 
nearly  every  enterprise  conducted  by  the  State,  and, 
as  there  was  no  apparent  prospect  of  immediate  pro- 
fessional employment,  Mr.  Wilson  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. He  found  this  pursuit  so  congenial  that  he 
remained  in  it  until  the  close  of  1858,  being  located 
for  a  portion  of  the  time  in  Haverford  township, 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently 
in  the  vicinity  of  Downingtown,  Chester  County,  in 
the  same  State.  In  the  meantime  professional  work 
was  not  neglected.  During  the  summers  of  1852 
and  1853  Mr.  Wilson  made  extensive  surveys  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  located  a 
line  of  railroad  from  Philadelphia,  via  Phoenixville 
and  the  French  Creek  and  Conestoga  valleys,  to  a 
point  on  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  Railroad 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Lancaster.  The  latter 
road  was  operated  under  lease  by  the  Pennsylvania 


Railroad  Company,  and  the  construction  of  the  new 
line  was  contemplated  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  an  independent  route, 
in  connection  with  their  road  west  of  Harrisburg, 
free  from  the  many  annoyances  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  the  State  railroad  as  a  part  of  the  through 
line  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  The 
subsequent  sale  of  the  State  improvements,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  main  line  by  the  Pennsj'lvania 
Railroad  Company,  put  a  stop  to  the  proposed  con- 
struction. During  nearly  the  whole  of  1854  and 
1855  Mr.  Wilson  had  charge,  as  Chief  Engineer,  of 
the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  -  then 
building.  Lack  of  funds  caused  a  suspension  of  the 
work  at  the  close  of  the  lattgr  year,  by  which  time 
the  road  was  completed  as  far  as  Media,  and  the 
grading  and  bridging,  thence  to  West  Chester,  well 
advanced.  In  1856  aud  during  the  first  half  of  1857 
Mr.  Wilson  was  engaged  in  making  a  number  of  im- 
portant surveys,  including  one  for  a  railroad  between 
Norristown  and  Alleutown ;  also  one  for  a  road  be- 
tween the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers,  through 
the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company.  In  addition  he  made 
several  trips  to  the  West,  investigating  railroad 
matters  (for  the  same  company).  On  August  1, 
1857,  the  Pennsylvania  Company  having  acquired 
the  main  line  of  State  imx^rovements,  Mr.  Wilson 
was  appointed  Resident  Engineer  of  the  railroad 
between  Philadelphia  and  Columbia.  In  1858  the 
limit  of  his  division  was  extended  to  Mifflin  on  the 
Juniata  River,  and  in  1859  the  entire  line  to  Pitts- 
burgh, including  all  its  branches,  was  placed  in  his 
charge.  With  such  an  amount  of  responsibility 
resting  upon  him  he  found  it  no  longer  possible  to 
give  any  attention  to  farming,  and  therefore  aban- 
doned it  and  removed  his  residence  to  Altoona,  the 
headquarters  of  the  operating  departments  of  the 
road.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Chief  Engineer,  and  his  staff,  as  then  organized, 
consisted  of  an  "Engineer  of  Bridges  and  Build- 
ings," and  three  "Resident  Engineers,"  the  latter 
having  charge  respectively  of  the  Philadelphia 
Division,  from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg ;  the 
Middle  Division,  from  Harrisburg  to  Altoona;  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Division  from  Altoona  to  Pittsburgh.  The 
constantly  increasing  duties  of  the  maintenance  of 
way,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  construction 
work  devolving  \ipon  the  engineer  department,  had, 
by  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  a  division  of  labor  necessary. 
A  department  of  construction  was  accordingly  or- 
ganized to  take  charge  of  new  work,  which  went 
into  operation  on  January  1,  1868,  under  W.  H. 
Wilson  as  "Chief  Engineer  of  Construction,"  with 
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lieadqiiarters  at  Philadelphia.  The  maintenance  of 
way  remained  under  the  general  superintendent  of 
transportation  as  a  separate  department,  and  John 
A.  Wilson,  who  had  been  for  several  years  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroad,  was 
appointed  "  Chief  Engineer  of  Maintenance  of  Way." 
During  the  succeeding  six  years  a  very  large  amount 
of  new  work  was  constructed,  to  provide  increased 
facilities  for  the  growing  business  of  the  company, 
embracing  passenger,  freight,  water  and  coaling 
stations,  additional  tracks,  new  car-shops,  piers  and 
coal-shutes  at  Greenwich,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
and  J;he  straightening  of  several  miles  of  road  on  the 
Philadelphia  Division.  During  the  same  period  the 
construction  deiDartment  had  charge  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  new  work  on  the  Philadelphia  & 
Erie  and  the  Lewisburg  Centre  County  &  Spruce 
Creek  Railroads.  With  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1874  all  engineering  operations  upon  the  company's 
lines  came  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Man- 
ager, the  engineering  department  having  been  dis- 
continued towards  the  close  of  1873,  upon  the  gen- 
eral suspension  of  all  new  work  following  as  a 
consequence  the  great  financial  depression  of  that 
period,  and  the  maintenance  of  way  department 
having  been  previously  abolished.  In  November, 
1873,  Mr.  Wilson  was  chosen  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  but  resigned 
the  position  in  the  month  of  July  following.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  which  he  still 
held  the  position  of  Consulting  Engineer,  now  en- 
larged the  scope  of  his  duties  by  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Real  Estate  Department,  which  had  just 
been  organized.  This  department  was  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  all  the  real  estate  on  the  lines 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  as  far  as  regarded  the  completion  and  ar- 
rangement of  maps  and  records;  the  supervision 
and  custody  of  deeds,  leases,  etc.,  etc.;  the  receipt 
and  payment  of  rents,  and  the  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment of  taxes,  together  with  such  other  matters  as 
pertained  to  making  the  department  a  complete 
bureau  of  the  real  estate  of  the  company.  The  large 
amount  of  detail,  involved  in  arranging  and  system- 
atizing the  business  of  tlie  departnu;ut,  required 
'  close  and  constant  attention,  but,  for  the  lirst  year 
or  two,  there  was,  fortunately,  little  new  Vv'ork  com- 
ing in;  after  that  time,  the  gradually  improving 
condition  of  the  country  from  the  depression  of  1873 
led  to  extensions  and  improvements  of  existing 
lines  and  the  construction  of  new  roads,  requiring 
the  acquisition  of  real  estate,  and  consecpu^ntly  add- 
ing materially  to  the  work  of  the  dcipartnicul.  Mr. 
Wilson  retired  from  tliis  position  in  tlio  si)ring  of 
1884,  since  when  he  has  been  President  of  the  Phila- 


delphia and  Erie,  the  Philadelj^hia  and  Trenton,  the 
Belvidere  Delaware,  and  several  other  smaller  roads 
in  the  Pennsylvania  system.  His  long  and  extremely 
varied  experience  in  railroad  matters  abundantly 
qualifies  him  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
these  several  important  trusts,  and  it  is  no  extrava- 
gant assertion  to  say  that  few  men  living  are  better 
equipped  for  the  task.  His  opinion  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  railroads  is  most  highly  valued  and 
is  frequently  sought  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  married,  on  April  26,  1836, 
Jane  Miller  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  who 
still  survives,  together  with  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  William  A. 
Baldwin,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad 
Company.  His  three  sons,  John  A.,  Joseph  M.  and 
Henry  W.,  graduated  as  civil  engineers  at  tlie  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  New  York,  and, 
after  serving  for  several  years  in  prominent  positions 
on  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads,  are  now 
associated  as  the  firm  of  Wilson  Brothers  &  Com- 
pan^r,  civil  engineers  and  architects,  being  the  fifth 
generation  in  direct  succession  in  the  same  profes- 
sion. 


JOSEPH  M.  WILSON. 

JOSEPH  MILLER  WILSON,  the  second  son  of 
William  Hasell  Wilson  and  Jane  Miller,  was  born  at 
Phocnixville,  Chester  Countj%  Pennsylvania,  on 
June  20,  1838,  his  father  being  at  that  time  engaged 
as  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  work  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  at  that  point.  As  a  boy  he 
studied  in  a  family  school,  under  private  teachers 
engaged  for  the  purpose  by  several  families  joining 
together,  the  teachers  being  j'oung  men,  graduates 
of  prominent  colleges.  He  entered  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  New  York,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1854,  and  graduated  from  the  same  in  June, 
1858,  with  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer.  Even  as  a 
boy  he  developed  a  decided  taste  for  chemistry, 
and  for  several  years  before  entering  college  he  had 
at  home  what  he  called  his  laboratory,  where  he 
experimented  in  that  science.  For  nearl3'  two 
years  after  leaving  college  he  studied  analytical 
chemistry  under  Prof.  Frederick.  A.  Qenth,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelpliia,  intending  to  devote  himself  to 
that  profession,  but  having  done  some  practical  en- 
gineering work  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  the  simmu'r  of  1859,  and  his  education 
at  Troy  luiving  already  iiitensilied  a  nakirnl  inclina- 
tion towards  an  employment  involving  the  arts  of 
construction,  his  decision  was  changed,  and  he 
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regularly  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  as  Assistant  Engineer,  in  March,  1860. 
In  1863  he  was  made  Resident  Engineer  of  the  Mid- 
dle Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  extend- 
ing from  Harrisbvirg  to  Altoona.  In  1865  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  Principal  Assistant  En- 
gineer over  the  whole  main  line  of  the  same  road, 
in  special  charge  of  bridges  and  buildings,  his  title 
being  subsequently  changed  to  Engineer  of  Bridges 
and  Buildings.  His  residence  and  office  were  at 
Altoona.  In  December,  1867,  his  office  was  trans- 
ferred to  Philadelphia,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
position  was  enlarged  to  cover  leased  lines  of  the 
Railroad  Company.  As  additional  lines  .were  ac- 
quired by  the  company  the  scope  of  his  duties  in- 
creased until  it  covered  all  the  roads  controlled  by 
that  corporation,  from  New  York  on  the  east  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Erie  on  the  west,  and  from  Canan- 
daigua,  New  York  on  the  north,  to  Quantico,  Vir- 
ginia on  the  soxith,  including  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac 
Railroad.  In  1873,  in  connection  with  John  Mac- 
Arthur,  Jr.,  architect,  he  submitted  designs  for  the 
buildings  of  the  Philadelphia  International  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  of  1876,  and  was  selected  among 
the  first  ten  in  competition.  He  and  Mr.  MacAr- 
thur  afterwards  gained  a  prize  in  the  second  com- 
petition. The  financial  condition  of  the  country  at 
that  time  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds  obliged 
the  Centennial  Commission  to  radically  modify  its 
intentions  in  reference  to  the  type  of  buildings 
adopted  for  the  exhibition,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  then,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry  Pettit,  made  designs  and 
took  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  Centennial  Main 
Exhibition  Building  and  Machinery  Hall, — these  two 
gentlemen  being  joint  engineers  and  architects  of 
these  buildings  and  adjuncts.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
granted  special  permission  by  the  Pennsylvania 
RaUroad  Company  to  engage  in  this  work.  In 
January,  1876,  Mr.  Wilson  became  associated  with 
his  brother,  John  A.  Wilson,  in  the  firm  of  Wilson 
Brothers  &  Co.,  civil  engineers  and  architects, 
which  firm  is  still  in  existence.  He  still  retained 
his  position  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  under  special  arrangement,  for  ten 
years,  until  January  1,  1886,  when  he  resigned. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  been  engaged  as  expert  engineer  on 
a  number  of  works,  including  the  following  :  The 
approaches  of  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge,  New 
York ;  the  question  of  Railroad  Terminal  Facilities 
in  the  city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  new  Washington  Aqueduct  Tunnel, 
etc.,  (1888-9);  the  fall  of  the  Big  Otter  Creek 
Bridge,  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  etc.    It  would 


not  be  practicable  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
give  a  detailed  list  of  the  bridges  and  buildings  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Wilson,  either  individually  or  under 
his  direction  in  the  firm  with  which  he  is  connected. 
Those  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone  would 
count  up  among  the  hundreds,  and  their  cost  would 
figure  probably  to  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars  or 
more.  There  might  be  mentioned :  Susquehanna 
(Rockville)  Bridge;  Schuylkill  Bridge,  Filbert 
Street  Extension ;  Trenton,  Delaware  Bridge  and 
New  Brunswick  Bridge — all  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad ; — Broad  Street  Passenger  Station,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Station,  Washington,  D.  C;  a  large  num- 
ber of  stations,  shops,  etc.,  on  the  New  York,  West 
Shore  &  Buflialo  Railroad,  including  that  at  Wee- 
hawken,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Wilson  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Pennsjd- 
vania  in  1877.  He  received  medals  and  awards  at 
the  Centennial  International  Exhibition  for  plans  of 
bridges  and  buildings,  also  for  the  Main  Exhibition 
Building  and  Machinerj'  Hall.  He  received  a  Tel- 
ford premium  from  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, London,  England,  for  a  paper  contributed  by 
him  to  that  institution  in  1879.  Mr.  Wilson  wrote 
a  paper  on  "  American  Permanent  Way,"  by  special 
request  for  the  British  Association,  which  was  read 
at  the  Montreal  meeting  in  1884,  and  had  the  merit 
of  being  published  "in  extenso  "  in  the  proceedings 
of  that  Association.  He  wrote  the  "  Mechanical  and 
Scientific"  and  the  "Historical"  departments  for 
the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1876,  published  hy  Gebbie  &  Barrie,  (Phila- 
delphia, 1876-8).  He  has  also  contributed  sun- 
dry papers  at  different  times  for  various  scientific 
and  engineering  journals.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  member 
of  the  following  scientific  societies  :  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  London,  England;  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  (Director,  1888) ;  American 
Institute  of  Architects;  Franklin  Institute  (Mana- 
ger, 1886  to  1887— President,  1887-8-9;)  Engineers 
Club,  Philadelphia,  (President,  1888);  American 
Philosophical  Society,  etc. 

 1  

WILLIAM  B.  MANN. 

COLONEL  WILLIAIVI  BENSON  MANN,  Pro- 
thonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
County  of  Philadelphia,  ex-District  Attornej-,  ex- 
Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Pennsjivania 
Reserves,  and  distinguished  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
politician,  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  New 
Jersey,  November  37,  1816.    The  family  of  jSIann 
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appears  to  be  remotely  of  Irish  origin,  witli  an 
intlermingliug,  in  later  times,  of  English  blood.  For 
several  generations  back  the  members  of  the  branch 
of  the  family  under  consideration  have  been  exclu- 
sively American,  and  their  character  does  not  belie 
their  nativity.  Persistent,  daring,  self-reliant,  they 
have  generally  attained,  in  varied  paths,  the  objects 
of  their  ambition.  The  father  of  Colonel  Mann  was 
the  late  Rev.  William  Mann,  M.A.,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  was  widely 
known  and  respected  for  his  talents  and  stainless 
probity.  Born,  like  his  son,  in  Burlington  County, 
New  Jersey,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
live  years,  and  his  childhood  was  entrusted  to  the 
nurture  of  distant  relatives  and  strangers.  _  For  a 
trade  he  was  instructed  in  the  printing  business, 
which  harmonized  most  fortunately  with  an  early- 
developed  taste  for  learning.  As  he  grew  older  he 
applied  himself  to  study  with  an  assiduity  that 
won  for  him,  when  comparatively  young,  the  mas- 
tership in  his  native  county  of  the  Mount  Holly 
Academy.  In  1821  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  speedily  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  math- 
ematician and  linguist  second  to  none  in  a  city  pro- 
lific in  scholars.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  in  it  rose  to  the  ministry.  Shortly 
after  his  advent  in  Philadelphia  he  ojiened  a  private 
school,  which  soon  became  of  good  repute  for 
excellence  in  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  in 
the  higher  branches,  and  in  it  many  of  Philadel- 
phia's brightest  and  best  boys,  who  afterwards  rose 
to  prominence,  received  their  education.  He  lived 
to  see  his  son  more  than  fulfill  the  promise  of  his 
early  youth,  and  having  enjoyed  far  beyond  the 
usual  span  of  life,  closed  his  eyes  beneath  that 
son's  roof  in  July,  18G7,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age.  "His  career" — says  the  writer  to  whom 
this  biographical  sketch  is  indebted  for  most  of 
the  foregoing  facts — "imparts  a  lesson  as  pure 
and  instructive  as  any  within  the  books  he  taught 
of  modern  sage  or  ancient  hero.  His  love  of  learn- 
ing, like  his  piety,  must  have  been  deep  and  sin- 
cere. Bereft  of  natural  protectors  in  helpless  child- 
hood, he  won  against  difficulties  and  temptations 
a  respected  name.  Patient,  useful,  all'ectionate,  he 
passed  through  many  varied  years,  '  wearing  the 
white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.'  "  Such  was  the 
worthy  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Alice  Benson, 
was  a  lady  of  great  personal  worth  and  benevo- 
lence, who  was  highly  esteemed  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  She  died  in  1848.  The  parents  of  Colonel 
Mann  settled  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  and  there 
the  Colonel  himself  has  resided  ever  since— a  period 
of  close  upon  seventy  years.    He  grew  to  manhood 


under  the  best  home  influences  imaginable,  and  at 
his  father's  academy,  and  under  his  personal  su- 
pervision, received  a  thorough  education.  When 
the  academy  needed  an  assistant  principal  he  was 
found  qualified  for  the  place,  and,  being  duly  in- 
stalled, began  the  task  of  learning  to  control  and 
develop  the  minds  around  him.  In  the  science  of 
mathematics  he  proved  an  exceptionally  competent 
teacher,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth  he  was  also 
an  excellent  disciplinarian.  But  teaching  was  not 
entirely  to  his  taste  and  while  prosecuting  it,  as  an. 
assistant  to  his  father,  he  also  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Naylor,  then  or  soon 
afterwards  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Third 
Pennsylvania  District.  His  preceptor  in  the  law 
was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  direct  methods ; 
fearless,  self-reliant  and  aggressive.  Nature  had 
already  bestowed  these  very  qualities  upon  young 
Mann,  but  in  the  office  and  under  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Naylor  they  were  developed  and  perhaps  intensified. 
With  the  thoroughness  always  characteristic  of  him 
and  his  family  he  mastered  the  law,  not  as  many 
have,  before  and  since,  just  sufficiently  to  pass  the 
examinations,  but  to  a  degree  that  made  him  a 
formidable  opponent  when  he  argued  his  first  case. 
His  formal  admission  to  the  bar  took  place  Novem- 
ber 37,  1838,  just  as  he  had  passed  his  twenty- 
second  year.  "Henceforth,"  writes  one  who  knew 
him  well,  "  his  studies  and  his  books  were  sure  to 
be  a  far  more  complex  science,  the  minds  and  occu- 
pations of  men — quicquid  dgunt  homines.  Here  he 
has  toiled  ever  since  with  unwearied  industry ;  has 
gathered  such  stores  as  all  do  who  reap  in  that 
field,  and  the  beet  testimony  of  the  kindly  human 
nature  of  the  man  is  that  the  bitter  crop  has  neither 
hardened  his  heart  nor  soured  his  temper."  About 
the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  married  and 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  "  up-town" 
section  of  the  city — the  "Northern  Liberties," 
where  his  associates  lived  and  where  he  could  en- 
joy those  outdoor  physical  sports  and  exercises  for 
which  through  life  he  has  retained  a  strong  affec- 
tion. There  was  more  practice  than  profit  in  the 
first  years  of  his  legal  experience,  for  the  habit  he 
had  acquired,  while  his  father's  assistant,  of  im- 
parting instruction,  stuck  to  him  and  he  made 
friends  and  followers  rather  than  dollars.  But  this 
was  in  consonance  with  his  nature.  It  was 
strength  rather  than  weakness.  And  it  was  the 
foundation  of  that  hold  upon  the  affections  of  men 
which  has  made  him  a  power  in  the  Keystone  State. 
He  was  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  was 
nominated  for  Mayor  of  the  district  in  whicli  he 
resided.  The  nomination  came  from  the  Whig 
party — of  which  his  honored  father  was  a  member 
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and  to  which  he  himself  was  devotedly  attached, 
not  blindly  because  of  parental  example,  but  be- 
cause it  appealed  to  all  that  was  honorable  and 
respectable  in  his  nature.  The  Whig  party  was  not 
in  preponderance  in  the  "Northern  Liberties,"  but 
this  year  it  could  not  have  hoped  to  win  even  with 
a  popular  candidate,  for  many  of  its  former  ad- 
herents had  joined  in  the  "Native  American" 
movement,  which  also  had  a  candidate  in  the  field. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Democrats  had  an 
easy  task  and  they  elected  their  candidate,  Mr.  John 
F.  Belsterling.  Mr.  Mann  proved  his  great  personal 
popularity  by  running  far  ahead  of  his  ticket  in 
this,  his  first  camxjaign  for  ofiice,  which  occurred 
in  1846-47.  In  1850  Mr.  Mann  was  appointed  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  by  William  B.  Reed,  for- 
merly Attorney-General  of  the  State,  but  who,  nom- 
inated on  the  Whig  ticket  in  the  year  named  for 
District  Attorney,  under  the  provision  of  the  new 
statute,  which  made  the  olBce — hitherto  appointive — 
elective,  had  been  declared  beaten  but  was  after- 
wards, by  the  courts,  declared  elected.  Mr.  Mann 
had  vigorously  supported  him  in  the  canvass  and 
had  been  an  important  member  of  his  counsel  vfhen 
the  election  was  contested.  Mr.  Reed  appointed 
him  Assistant  District  Attorney,  and  in  1853  re- 
appointed him  for  another  term.  In  1856  he  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney  by 
both  the  "American"  and  "  Republican  "  parties, 
and  by  a  union  of  the  votes  was  elected,  running 
three  thousand  ahead  of  any  other  caudidate  on  the 
fusion  ticket.  He  was  re-elected  three  years  later, 
on  what  was  called  the  "  People's"  ticket ;  and  in 
1862,  for  a  third  term,  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Nominated  for  a  fourth  term  he  was  elected  by  ten 
thousand  majority,  the  highest  received  in  that 
campaign  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  term,  was 
again  re-nominated  and  a  fifth  time  elected.  Dur- 
ing the  more  than  score  of  years  he  served  the 
public  in  this  office,  six  as  Assistant  and  fifteen  as 
chief,  he  was  assiduous  in  attending  to  his  duties, 
which  he  discharged  with  distinguished  ability. 
He  was  well  fitted  for  the  onerous  duties  of  the 
District  Attorneyship,  but  its  claims  upon  his  at- 
tention withdrew  him  almost  wholly  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  civil  branch  of  his  profession,  in  which, 
it  is  undoubted,  he  could  have  made  a  much  greater 
pecuniary  success  and  possibly  a  greater  name  as  a 
lawyer.  In  his  score  of  years'  service  in  ferreting 
out  and  bringing  to  justice  the  lawless  of  a  great 
and  populous  city,  enough  peculiar  incident  and 
marvellous  coincidences  occurred  to  fill  a  large 
volume,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  prosecute  some 
of  the  most  cold-blooded  murder  cases  the  world 
ever  knew.    The  strength  and  determination  of  Mr. 


Mann's  character  were  brought  out  in  a  most  notice- 
able way  during  the  campaign  of  1856.  "It  was 
evident  to  all  men  that  the  throne  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  occupied  for  nearly  forty  years 
would  in  a  short  time  be  shaken  by  a  new  aspirant, 
whose  strength  or  character  no  one  could  conjec- 
ture. The  battle  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  was 
to  the  death."  As  it  proved,  Pennsylvania  was  the 
pivotal  State  in  this  campaign  and  Mr.  Lewis  C 
Cassidy,  one  of  its  strongest  possible  candidates, 
was  opposed  by  the  Democracy  to  Mr.  Mann. 
When  the  result  was  first  announced  it  appeared 
that  the  latter  was  beaten  by  almost  six  hundred 
votes.  Mr.  Maun's  previous  experience  in  defend- 
ing Mr.  Reed's  claims  had  given  him  an  insight  into 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  ultra-Democratic  wards, 
and  he  stoutly  contested  the  election.  "In  the 
course  of  the  suit  of  Mann  vs.  Cassidy,  and  in  the 
light  there  thrown  on  the  manner  in  which  the  elec- 
tion of  October  had  been  carried  in  the  principal 
county  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mann  appeared  the 
champion  foeman  against  the  Democracy  in  the 
whole  laud,  and  his  actions  were  watched  and  his 
name  repeated  from  the  seacoast  of  Maine  to  where 
the  homes  of  American  citizens  nestle  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Legal  talent  as  brilliant  and 
accomplished  as  ever  appeared  before  any  tribunal, 
battled  day  by  day  for  nearly  seven  months  before 
the  end  was  reached."  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Mann  it 
was  a  struggle  not  merely  for  personal  success  but 
for  principle,  and  was  prosecuted  by  him  at  heavy 
expense  and  frequently  under  the  most  dispiriting 
circumstances.  But  he  was  sustained  by  a  few 
tried  friends  and  his  own  indomitable  spirit,  and  in 
the  victory  he  achieved  he  acquired  the  experience 
and  the  strength  which  in  the  near  future  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  party  in  his 
county  and  made  him  a  potent  factor  in  the  State. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Mann  took  an 
active  part  in  sustaining  the  National  Government; 
and  on  May  37,  1861,  was  directed  by  General 
McCall  to  take  the  organized  companies  that  had 
been  mustered  into  the  State  service  at  Philadelphia 
and  march  them  into  camp  at  Easton.  He  was 
given  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  placed  in  charge  of 
this  camp,  which  was  named  Camp  Washington, 
and  to  which  he  brought  some  thirty  companies  for 
purposes  of  drill.  When  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania summoned  into  the  field  a  Reserve  Corps, 
Colonel  Mann  directed  his  efforts  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  regiment.  No  time  or  labor  was  spared 
to  place  the  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  author- 
ities at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Recruited  in 
Philadelphia,  the  regiment  rendezvoused  at  Camp 
Washington,  and  when  organized  elected  Colonel 
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Mann  to  its  leadership.  Freed  temporarily  from 
his  official  duties  as  District  Attornej'  by  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature  empowering  him  to  appoint  a 
Depxity,  Colonel  Mann  took  the  field  with  his  com- 
mand, and  during  the  campaign  of  that  summer 
and  fall  remained  in  active  service.  When  the 
army  went  into  winter  quarters  he  resigned  his 
colonelcy  and  returned  at  once  to  his  civil  duties. 
He  returned  not  to  rest,  but  to  meet  requirements 
as  urgent  from  a  political  point  of  view  as  any  he 
might  have  been  called  to  face  in  the  field.  Repub- 
lican success  in  Philadelphia  was  not  doubted  in 
the  campaign  of  1862,  but  it  was  not  to  be  put  in 
jeopardy  by  the  absence  of  a  leader.  Colonel  Maun 
met  his  old  antagonist,  Mr.  Lewis  C.  Cassidy,  but 
the  latter  went  down  before  his  formidable  oppo- 
nent, almost  without  a  struggle.  And  so  the  cur- 
rent ran — victory  followed  victory,  until,  in  1874, 
Colonel  Mann  finally  laid  down  his  arms  on  the 
field"  of  active  politics.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Prothouotary  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  office  created  under  the 
Constitution  of  1874,  which  merged  the  two  previ- 
ously existing  offices  of  Prothouotary  into  one  and 
gave  the  selection  of  the  officer  to  the  twelve  judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas.  His  appointment 
to  the  place  was  a  concession  to  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  press  and  public  that  he  was  the  man  for 
it,  and  since  his  incumbency  he  has  proved  one  of 
the  best  who  has  ever  been  called  to  administer  the 
duties  peculiar  to  it.  He  has  the  details  of  the 
office  at  his  finger's  ends  and  watches  with  zealous 
care  the  business  of  the  courts  and  the  fidelity  and 
correctness  of  the  records.  Modestlj^  but  firmly, 
he  has  brought  the  work  of  the  office  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  it  is  almost  difficult  to  compre- 
hend without  a  personal  experience  of  its  admirable 
workings.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  has  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  entire  body  of  citizens  for  his 
absorbing  devotion  to  this  most  important  work.  As 
a  political  leader  Colonel  Maun  has  qualities  which 
few  possess.  A  leading  Philadelphia  editor  has 
said  of  him;  "  I  doubt  whether  Philadelphia  has 
ever  produced  a  more  potent  and  brilliant  specimen 
of  the  partisan  leader.  Since  he  has  settled  back 
in  the  mellow  twilight  of  advancing  years  there  has 
been  no  one  who  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
him.  He  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  leader  of  men — 
physical  brawn,  commanding  intellect,  unfiinching 
courage,  magnetism,  tremendous  capacity  for  labor, 
devotion  to  friendship,  pride  iji  his  followers,  flu- 
ency and  force  of  speech.  He  was  strong  both  in 
the  small  arts  of  management  and  in  the  sliowy 
exercise  of  public  leadership.    With  the  subtleness 


of  a  diplomatist  and  the  keenness  of  a  detective  he 
had  also  the  boldness  and  dash  of  a  soldier.  He  was 
as  expert  in  the  caucus  as  he  was  daring  on  the 
hustings.  He  was  equally  at  home  before  a  crowd 
of  volunteer  firemen  in  an  old-time  hose-house,  or 
before  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  before  a 
meeting  of  division  workers  or  before  the  most 
imposing  National  Convention.  No  man,  however 
great  or  however  humble,  would  fail  to  recognize 
his  natural  power  over  his  fellows."  His  percep- 
tions are  rarely  at  fault,  a  notable  instance  of  which 
is  afforded  by  his  early  advocacy  of  General  Grant 
for  the  Presidency.  He  it  was  who,  in  1867,  organ- 
ized the  first  Grant  Club  and  started  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  the  distin- 
guished General  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  secret  of  his  almost  imexampled  political 
success  is  not  to  be  sought  in  his  learning,  his  ora- 
tory or  his  magnetism.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  chosen  to  live  close  to  the  people,  and  has  never 
sought  other  intellectual  sympathy  than  theirs,  feel- 
ing in  his  honest,  manly  heart,  "  that  in  the  un- 
spoken voice  of  large  masses  there  exists  a  truth 
which  even  genius  might  bend  to  reverence."  His 
constancy  to  his  opinions  and  to  his  friends  is 
worthy  of  especial  admiration.  "  His  course  in 
stormy  times,"  says  a  friend,  "seems  as  steadfast 
as  the  Northern  star.  Slander,  invective,  con- 
tumely fail  to  move  him,  the  party  may  change 
around  him,  but  he  does  not  change."  As  a  lawyer, 
he  is  more  than  well-trained,  for  his  experience  has 
been  remarkably  long  and  especially  varied  and 
eventful.  In  the  learning  of  the  criminal  law  he  is 
probably  without  a  peer  at  the  Philadelphia  bar. 
His  mind  is  keen  and  vigorous,  swift  to  detect 
errors — swifter  still  to  perceive  and  unveil  crime. 
In  his  manner  of  addressing  a  jury,  the  logical  pre- 
vails over  the  imaginative,  and  strives  rather  to 
convince  than  to  sway.  In  personal  appearance  he 
is  striking,  being  of  large  build  and  impressive, 
although  kindly  aspect.  He  has  often  been  de- 
scribed as  a  handsome  man,  and  such,  in  truth,  he 
could  be  called  by  those  who  see  in  vigorous  health, 
a  well-ordered  mind  and  that  kindliness  of  counte- 
nance which  ever  betokens  a  good  heart,  the  most 
striking  manly  beaxity.  One  of  his  leading  traits  is 
his  consideration  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
His  charity  is  proverbial,  and  is  never  bounded  by 
political  or  sectarian  lines.  No  worthy  object  ap- 
peals to  him  in  vain  for  assistance.  His  labors  in 
aid  of  a  number  of  public  charities  are  well-known. 
In  one  of  these,  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  he  is  par- 
ticularly interested,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  City  Trusts  has  cfi'ectively  urged  its 
claims  to  public  support.    To  mention  his  public 
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charitable  work  in  detail  would  be  a  task  of  magni- 
tude, while  to  enumerate  his  private  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  would  be  impossible.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  number  of  Societies  and  Orders,  or- 
ganized for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  his  benevo- 
lent work  in  these  alone  is  enough  to  absolve  him 
from  any  other  claims  upon  his  charity.  In  all  his 
exciting  and  exacting  career  he  has  never  lost  the 
love  of  learning  which  was  transmitted  to  him  from 
his  honored  father.  He  was  long  one  of  the  com- 
paratively few  members  of  the  bar  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  classical  scholarship,  and  in  his  home  to- 
day, where  he  is  surrounded  by  every  luxury  that 
a  refined  taste  might  crave,  his  greatest  pleasure 
after  intercourse  with  his  family,  is  found  in  his 
library.  His  country  place,  "  Eddiugtou  Farm," 
on  the  Delaware  River  some  fourteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  always  possessed  great  attractions  for 
him,  as  he  has  always  been  very  fond  of  hunting, 
fishing,  and  all  out-door  athletic  sports.  Colonel 
Mann  married,  on  April  15,  1839,  Miss  Margaret 
Ketler,  daughter  of  John  Ketler,  of  Philadelphia. 
At  his  elegant  city  residence,  comer  of  Nineteenth 
and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  he  recentlj^  cele- 
brated his  golden  wedding.  The  guests  numbered 
fully  fifteen  hundred  and  included  not  only  the 
most  distinguished  people  of  the  city,  but  all  of  his 
old  and  tried  friends,  even  the  humblest.  The 
celebration  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  enjoy- 
able ever  occurring  in  the  city.  The  honored 
couple  were  assisted  in  receiving  their  guests  by 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Mann,  the  eldest  son,  and  his  wife,  together  with 
their  children — Miss  Mabel  H.,  Miss  Alice  Benson 
and  William  B.Mann,  Jr.,  standing  on  one  side; 
and  Miss  Emmie  Mann  and  Mr.  Harold  Mann,  the 
latter  accompanied  by  his  wife,  on  the  other.  Con- 
gratulatory telegrams  were  received  from  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  from  a  number  of  distin- 
guished American  statesmen,  friends  of  the  inter- 
esting couple.  The  life  of  Colonel  Mann,  if  written 
in  detail,  would  be  found  to  be  closely  interwoven 
with  nearly  every  event  of  importance  occurring  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  last  generation ;  and  would 
connect  him  with  many  institutions  previously  ex- 
isting, now  obsolete,  and  with  many  events  almost 
forgotten.  The  local  power  he  enjoj^ed  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed  by  that  wielded  by  any  other 
single  individual,  and  that  he  has  never  used  it  for 
purely  selfish  purposes  will  ever  be  his  most  endur- 
ing monument.  He  has  been  truly  loyal  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  to  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  pages  of  her  history  his  record  will  long 
survive  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  fearless,  most 
unselfish  and  ablest  of  her  distinguished  citizens. 


JOHN  WELSH. 

HON.  JOHN  WELSH,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Finance  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  Minister  to  England,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  November  9,  1805,  and  died 
in  the  same  city  April  10,  1886.  His  earlier  ances- 
tors were  Swedish  and  British  settlers  in  America. 
His  father,  after  whom  he  was  named,  lived  near 
Christine,  Delaware;  whence  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1786,  becoming  there  a  prominent  and 
prosperous  merchant.  He  had  three  sons — Samuel, 
William  and  John  ;  and  these  he  trained  to  a  mer- 
cantile life,  and  as  they  became  qualified  gradually 
surrendered  to  them  his  large  and  growing  enter- 
prises. John  Welsh  received  his  education  at  a 
boarding  school,  kept  by  an  English  gentleman,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  "and  after  a  few 
years  of  hearty  study,"  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
was  put  to  work  to  earn  his  living.  Leaving  school 
before  he  was  fourteen  he  entered  into  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  subsequently  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  his  brothers,  S.  &  W.  Welsh,  for  more  than 
half  a  century  one  of  the  largest  commission  houses 
in  Philadelphia.  Meanwhile  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  interested  himself  greatly  in  public  and 
charitable  affairs,  and  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  prior  to  his  decease  he  was  a  leader  in  all 
great  public  movements  which  were  undertaken  in  - 
Philadelphia.  From  his  early  youth  Mr.  Welsh 
was  a  member  of  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  for  fifty-four  years  a  member  of  the  vestry, 
and  for  eighteen  Rector's  Warden,  besides  frequent- 
ly serving  at  the  diocesan  convention  as  a  lay  dele- 
gate, and  as  Treasurer  of  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  Episcopate.  In  connection  with  his  relations 
to  the  church,  he  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
foundation  and  support  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital, 
making  himself  entirely  responsible  for  the  build- 
ing fund  of  that  institution,  which  between  the 
years  1862  and  1876  amounted  to  the  sum  of  !|331,- 
992.  Prior  to  1866  Mr.  Welsh  had  himself  contribu- 
ted to  this  fund  more  than  $12,000.  In  the  next 
four  years  he  added  over  |!l8,000  to  his  gifts,  and 
in  1876  gave  $10,000  more,  making  nearly  $41,000 
in  all.  Mr.  Welsh  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the 
President  of  the  Merchants'  Fund,  an  organization 
which  in  an  unpretentious  way  has  done  a  vast  deal 
of  good  by  assisting  merchants  who  have  suffered 
business  reverses,  or  who  by  age  or  sickness  have 
become  incapacitated  for  active  work.  In  1864, 
when  the  great  Central  Sauitarj^  Fair  was  held  at 
Logan  Square  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Welsh  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  having  it 
in  charge.    In  this  position  he  obtained  the  experi- 
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ence  and  confidence  in  himself  wliicli  served  bim  so 
well  in  his  greatest  work,  that  of  managing  the 
finances  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  Sani- 
tary Fair  was  held  in  buildings  whose  aggregate 
length  amounted  to  6,500  feet,  and  yet  which  were 
constructed  in  the  brief  period  of  forty  working 
days.  The  profits  of  the  Fair  amounted  to  over  one 
million  dollars.  In  money  and  supplies  the  Phila- 
delphia agency  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission received  from  this  source  over  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which  was  expended  by 
the  Commission  in  promoting  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union  forces. 
About  $300,000  was  expended  directly  in  Philadel- 
phia and  vicinity  for  similar  work.  The  success  of 
the  fair  was  justly  attributed  in  a  large  degree  to 
Mr.  Welsh's  \mtiring  efforts;  and  at  its  close  he 
was  presented  with  ten  richly  bound  volumes  of 
souvenirs  bearing  a  complimentary  inscription. 
Nine  years  afterwards,  (in  April,  1873)  the  Centen- 
nial Board  of  Finance  was  organized  under  an  Act 
of  Congress  passed  June  1,  1872.  Mr.  V/elsh  was 
chosen  President  of  this  organization,  with  the  full 
belief  that  he  would  bring  to  the  new  enterprise 
the  same  energy  which  had  been  of  so  much  service 
in  the  Sanitary  Fair,  with  the  added  experience 
which  he  had  obtained  while  conducting  that  colos- 
sal beneficent  undertaking.  These  expectations 
were  f ullj^  realized.  Mr.  Welsh  successfully  man- 
aged and  directed  the  vast  finances  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, sometimes  lending  his  personal  credit  to 
save  the  enterprise  when  it  was  threatened  with 
failure,  and  he  remained  President  of  the  Board  of 
Finance  until  the  final  adjustment  of  all  the  ac- 
counts of  the  great  Exhibition.  It  was  the  opinion 
among  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  that  his  con- 
tinuous and  arduous  labors  contributed  more  to  the 
success  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  than  did  those 
of  any  other  one  person.  In  order  to  better  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Welsh  in  this  direction,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  while  there  was  a  Centennial  Commission  in 
general  charge  of  the  undertaking,  the  Board  of 
Finance,  of  which  he  was  President,  selected  the 
grounds,  erected  all  the  buildings  and  raised  all  the 
money  required  for  that  purpose.  The  money 
problem  proved  to  be  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  par- 
ticularly when  unexpected  demands  for  space  com- 
pelled the  enlargement  of  the  original  plans,  and 
required  the  expenditure  of  much  more  money  than 
had  been  collected.  There  were  times,  indeed, 
(though  unknown  to  the  general  public)  when  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise  seemed  inevitable  ;  but  Mr. 
Welsh  never  lost  heart,  and  aided  by  the  able  ef- 
forts of  his  co-laborers,  chief  among  whom  were 


Mr.  Frederick  Fraley  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran,  he 
persistently  renewed  the  struggle  until  success  was  at 
last  achieved.  One  and  a  half  million  dollars  were 
borrowed  from  the  United  States  Government,  and 
Mr.  Welsh  became  one  of  the  jDrincipal  sureties  on 
the  bond  for  the  return  of  this  money,  which  was 
paid  back  to  the  Government  in  the  settling  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Board  of  Finance.  On  July  4,  1876, 
the  Directors  of  the  Exhibition,  desiring  to  exhibit 
their  appreciation  of  his  great  services,  presented 
to  Mr.  Welsh  a  fine  gold  medal.  Immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens,  at  an  informal  meeting  held  on  November 
15,  1876,  united  in  starting  a  subscription  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  suitable  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Welsh.  Their  call  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  a  list  of  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  subscribers  had  made  up  a  fund  of  $50,000  for 
this  purpose.  The  following  correspondence  in  re- 
gard to  tlie  matter  took  place  : 

Feom  The  Commixxee  To  Me.  Welsh. 

' '  Philadelphia,  January  25,  1877. 
Mr.  John  Welsh: 

Deae  Sie — The  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  while 
they  can  offer  to  you  no  return  for  what  you 
have  done  for  them  and  for  your  country  by  your 
zealous  and  unselfish  labors  in  iDromoting  the  siic- 
cess  of  the  Centennial  International  Exhibition, 
feel  that  it  is  eminently  right  and  projier  that  some 
enduring  memorial  of  their  gratitude  should  be  pre- 
served among  us. 

' '  For  this  purpose  a  considerable  number  of  them 
have  subscribed  to  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  have  requested  the  undersigned,  a  committee  of 
their  number,  to  ask  you  to  designate  such  an  ap- 
propriation of  this  fund  as  may  seem  to  you  best 
calculated  to  insure  a  perpetual  commemoration  of 
the  sincere  gratitude  felt  by  all  your  fellow  citizens 
in  your  connection  v/ith  the  Centennial  International 
Exhibition.  We  are,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully 
and  truly, 

"Your  obedient  servants, 
Geoeoe  W.  Childs,  Thomas  A.  Soott, 

Jos.  Patteeson,  G.  B.  Robeets, 

D.  B.  Cummins,  Feanklin  B.  Gowen. 
A.  J.  Deexel,  Henet  Lewis, 

E.  C.  Knight,  Lemuel  Coffin, 
James  A.  Weight,  Henet  D.  Welsh, 
M.  Baied,                          Geoege  N.  Allen, 
Chaeles  Platt,                   Thos.  C.  Hand, 
James  C.  Hand,  Jacob  Riegel, 

N.  Paekee  Shoeteidgb,        John  P.  Wetheeill." 

Feom  Me.  Welsh  To  The  Committee. 

"  Philadelphia,  January  26,  1877. 
Gentlemen — One  is  seldom  called  on  to  acknowl- 
edge a  letter  so  agreeable  in  its  tenor  as  that  of  the 
25th  inst.  received  from  you,  to  which  I  now  have 
the  honor  to  reply.  Although  I  am  not  sensible  that 
anything  which  I  have  done  has  given  me  a  claim 
upon  my  fellow-citizens,  let  me  assure  you  that  their 
kindness  as  expressed  through  you  is  very  gratifying 
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to  me.  Their  approbation  of  my  services  in  couuec- 
tion  witli  the  International  Exhibition  adds  to  the 
satisfaction  which  I  derive  from  the  consciousness 
of  having  faithfully  discharged  my  duty,  but  they 
exceed  my  greatest  desire  when,  in  their  lavish 
kindness,  they  propose  to  honor  me  by  '  an  endur- 
ing memorial  of  their  gratitude.' 

"  Knowing  full  well  the  sincerity  with  which  this 
proposal  has  been  made,  and  valuing  the  friendship 
which  has  prompted  it.  in  obedience  to  their  re- 
quest, I  will  not  hesitate  to  express  my  wish  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  fund  to  which  you  have  alluded  shall  be  given 
to  '  The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,' as  an  endowment  for  '  the  Professorship  of 
History  and  English  Literature,'  in  that  venerable 
institution.  Such  a  memorial,  whilst  it  honors  me, 
will,  through  successive  ages,  cause  those  who  en- 
joy its  advantages  to  revere  the  memory  of  those 
men  from  whom  those  advantages  have  been  de- 
rived. 

"  With  a  renewed  expression  of  my  high  appre- 
ciation for  the  motives  which  have  induced  this  ex- 
traordinary act  of  kindness,  I  am,  with  very  great 
respect, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"  JoHK  Welsh." 
The  committee  made  their  arrangements  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  Welsh's  wish,  stipulating  that 
the  professorship  should  be  known  as  "The  John 
Welsh  Centennial  Professorship,"  and  that  permis- 
sion should  be  given  to  erect  in  the  chapel  of  the 
University  a  marble  tablet  commemorating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  endowment.  On  February  22, 
1877,  the  occasion  of  this  endowment  was  publicly 
celebrated  in  the  Chapel  Hall  of  the  University,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  well-known 
citizens.  Addresses  were  made  by  ex-Mayor  Morton 
McMichael,  Governor  John  F.  Hartranft,  Provost 
Charles  J.  Stills  and  Mr.  Welsh.  Bishop  Stevens 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  praj-er,  in  which  he 
said : 

' '  We  thank  Thee  for  raising  up  such  amantobea 
tower  of  moral  strength  and  a  landmark  of  probity 
in  our  midst ;  one  who  finds  his  highest  honor  in  ad- 
vancing Thy  honor,  and  his  best  reward  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  Endue  him  plen- 
teously  with  heavenly  gifts,  grant  him  in  health 
and  prosperity  long  to  live,  and  finally,  after  this 
life,  to  attain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity." 

Mr.  McMichael's  address  so  happily  describes 
Mr.  Welsh  and  his  Centennial  work  that  an  ex- 
tract from  his  speech  is  here  published.  Mr.  Mc- 
Michael said : 

"Mr.  Welsh  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the 
place  to  which  he  was  called.  Accustomed  to  pub- 
lic affairs,  he  had  the  largeness  of  view  needed  to 
comprehend  the  vastness  of  the  field  which  lay  be- 
fore him,  and  the  insight  to  appreciate  its  moral  as 
well  as  its  material  significance.  Trained  in  the 
school  which  has  made  the  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia proverbial  for  probity  and  sagacity,  and 
constantly  participant  in  important  transactions, 


he  was  skilled  to  cope  wiselj'  and  justly  with  the 
most  intricate  business  problems.  Cultivated  in 
taste,  his  judgment  matured  by  many  years  of 
varied  and  instructive  experience,  he  was  entirely 
competent  to  meet  the  ajsthetic  requirements  of  the 
position.  Gifted  with  singular  equanimity  of 
temper  and  winning  graciousness  of  manner,  that 
softened,  but  did  not  impair,  the  authority  of  com- 
mand ;  favored  with  uninterrupted  health ;  always 
alert,  always  elastic,  always  buoyant,  he  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  men><  mna  in  corpore  sano, 
the  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  that  furnishes  the 
master  key  to  wholesome  action.  Equipped  witli 
these,  and  kindred  intellectual  and  physical  at- 
tributes, he  was  qiuck  to  perceive  and  prompt  to 
execute  ;  shrewd  in  forecast  and  diligent  in  fulfill- 
ment ;  patient  of  labor^and  unremitting  in  its  exer- 
cise ;  persuasive  in  method  and  vigorous  in  con- 
duct; neither  rashly  bold  nor  timidly  cautious; 
and,  as  he  avoided  no  proper  responsibility  and  as- 
sumed no  undue  prominence,  by  conciliatory  pre- 
cept and  unsparing  example  he  stimulated  and  util- 
ized the  capabilities  of  his  well-chosen  and  well-en- 
dowed associates.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few 
leaders  to  be  supported  by  a  body  combining  so 
many  qualities  especially  adapted  to  the  service  on 
which  they  were  employed  as  that  lie  held ;  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  still  fewer  bodies  to  be  mar- 
shaled b,y  a  leader  so  capable  of  giving  those  quali- 
ties their  highest  application  as  him  they  followed  ; 
and  to  the  traits  here  mentioned  Mr.  Welsh  joined 
a  faith  in  his  undertaking  that  never  failed  him  ;  a 
bright  belief  in  its  ultimate  success  that  no  passing 
clouds  of  doubt  or  despondency  were  permitted  to 
obscure ;  an  unfaltering  determination  to  press  on- 
ward, no  matter  what  obstacles  might  interpose, 
his  earnestness  communicated  itself  to  all  within  its 
grasp,  and  inspired  a  confidence  that  if  triumph 
were  possible  he  and  his  co-workers  who  shared  his 
convictions  and  his  enthusiasm  would  achieve  it. 
And  it  was  achieved.  It  would  not  profit  to  bear 
on  the  painful  trials  that  had  to  be  gone  through 
with  before  that  goal  was  reached.  The  antagon- 
isms prodifced  by  honestly  conflicting  opinionsTthe 
hostilities  engendered  by  unworthj^  jealousies,  the 
clamors  raised  by  interested  rivals,  the  bitter  as- 
saults of  misjudging  journalists,  the  imputations  of 
mercenary  motives  by  heedless  slanderers,  the  ab- 
sence outside  of  a  limited  sphere  of  popular  sym- 
pathy, the  denial  of  Government  aid,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  Government  officials — these  were  among 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  only  the  cour- 
age sprung  from  unselfish  and  patriotic  iiupulses 
could  have  subdued  them.  Happily  that  courage 
was  not  wanting;  happily  those  difliculties  were 
overcome;  and  now  that  the  battle  is  over  we  who 
watched  its  course,  and  saw  what  they  who  bore 
its  brunt  had  to  encounter;  who  saw  how  manfully 
day  after  day  thej-  renewed  the  apparently  hopeless 
contest ;  how  eagerly  they  pursued  everj^  path  that 
revealed  a  glimpse  of  promise  :  with  what  mission- 
a,ry  fervor  they  labored  to  convert  distant  unbe- 
lievers ;  with  what  tempting  allurements  they  drew 
hither  those  whose  alliance  they  coveted;  with 
what  eloquent  appeals  thej^  strove  to  inflame  the 
cold  and  convince  the  doubting — now  that  the  vic- 
tory is  assured,  we,  who  while  the  battle  lasted 
gave  to  those  who  waged  it  our  warmest  wishes, 
and  helped  them  with  what  help  we  might,  of  voice 
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and  pen  and  purse  and  person,  have  come  together 
to  express  afresh  our  commendation  of  what  they 
did,  and  to  bestow  on  their  chief,  their  guide,  their 
couusellor,  their  companion,  a  testimonial  of  our 
respect  and  gratitude.  It  would,  however,  fall  far 
short  of  what  the  occasion  means  to  suppose  that  it 
is  alone  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  Exposi- 
tion this  testimonial  is  preferred.  That  those  ser- 
vices were  abundant — most  abundant — no  one  could 
dispute ;  that  they  compelled  continual  mental 
strain  and  frequent  sacrifice  of  bodily  ease  and 
comfort  many  of  us  know ;  that  they  led  to  mag- 
nificent results  all  the  world  agrees.  Of  themselves 
they  would  justify  any  recognition,  and  certainly 
they  were  the  motive  to  the  demonstration  we  are 
here  to  make.  But  great  as  they  were,  and  greatly 
as  we  prize  and  esteem  them,  they  were  only  the 
final  act  of  a  long  career  of  such — the  crown  of  a 
life  devoted  to  noble  purposes.  It  was  because  Mr. 
Welsh  had  been  conspicuous  in  good  works  in  min- 
istering to  those  who  suffered,"  and  raising  those 
who  had  fallen ;  in  founding  hospitals ;  in  promot- 
ing education  ;  in  expanding  the  industries,  and  en- 
larging the  commerce  of  his  native  city ;  in  per- 
forming satisfactorily  grave  municipal  functions; 
in  directing  and  managing  stupendous  enterprises  ; 
and  because  in  all  things  he  had  been  true  and  up- 
right and  steadfast,  that  when  the  crisis  demanded 
superior  qualifications  in  connection  with  the  Ex- 
position, all  thoughts  were  instinctively  turned  to- 
wards him.  It  is  because  in  this,  as  in  all  besides, 
he  '  hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek ;  hath  been 
so  clear  in  his  great  office,'  that,  speaking  for  you 
who  hear  me,  for  the  various  classes  you  typify, 
for  the  eminent  men  and  women  from  our  own 
and  sister  States,  and  the  distinguished  represen- 
tatives from  abroad  who  were  with  us  during  our 
Centennial  period,  and  for  the  countless  throngs 
who  were  gratified  and  instructed  by  the  superb 
spectacle  which  he  so  largely  assisted  to  create — 
speaking,  tiiough  not  with  the  sanction,  yet  with 
the  sincerity  they  were  spoken  of  old,  I  say  to  him, 
in  the  pregnant  words  of  Holy  Writ :  '  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant.'  " 

Professor  Stills  then  said  : 

"  I  cannot  allow  these  impressive  ceremonies  to 
be  brought  to  a  close  without  expressing,  on  behalf 
of  the  two  faculties  of  the  University  more  especial- 
ly concerned  with  the  instruction  in  history  and 
English  literature,  our  profound  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  encouragement  which  you  and  Mr.  Welsh 
have  this  day  given  to  our  work.  I  need  not,  per- 
haps, say  to  you  that  Mr.  Welsh's  name  has  long 
been  with  us  here  a  household  word.  The  walls  of 
the  University  buildings,  could  they  speak,  would 
be  vocal  with  their  praises  ;  and,  if  you  need  any 
further  proofs  of  his  public  spirit  and  his  devotion 
to  the  public  good  than  those  which  have  been  laid 
before  you  to-day,  let  me  ask  you  to  wander 
through  these  halls,  and  gaze  upon  the  unsurpassed 
means  of  illustrating  our  teachings  which  have 
been  placed  at  our  disposal ;  and  then  consider 
what  the  liberality  and  example  of  one  man  may  do 
to  promote  that  great  interest  of  society,  that  which 
underlies  all  others,  the  education  of  all  others, — 
tlie  education  of  the  people." 

The  tablet  of  black  marble  over  the  main  door  of 


the  University  chapel  contains  the  following  in- 
scription : 

' '  In  Grateful  Commemoration 
OF  THE  Zealous  and  Unselfish  Labors  of 
JOHN  WELSH 
IN  Promoting  the  Success  of 
The  Centennial  International  Exhibition, 
THE  Citizens  of  Philadelphia 

HAVE  endowed 

The  John  Welsh  Centennial  Professorship 
OF  History  and  English  Literature 
IN  this  University. 
1876." 

On  October  30,  1877,  President  Hayes  appointed 
Mr.  Welsh  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  This  appoint- 
ment met  with  universal  approval,  not  only  in 
Philadelphia  where  he  was  so  well  known,  but  in 
New  York  and  other  great  trade  centres,  where  his 
long  and  honorable  career  as  a  merchant  and  as 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  as 
well  as  by  his  broadly  recognized  services  during 
the  Centennial,  had  made  his  character  and  ability 
well  known.  On  the  evening  of  November  37,  1877, 
a  farewell  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Welsh  at  the 
Aldine  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  a  large  number  of 
distinguished  citizens  being  present.  General 
George  Cadwalader  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  and  Hon.  Morton  McMichael 
presided.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  McMichael, 
Mr.  Welsh,  Mr.  Joseph  Patterson,  Hon.  Daniel  J. 
Morrell,  Mr.  Frederic  Fraley,  Dr.  William  Pepper, 
Hon.  Craig  Biddle,  Col.  John  W.  Forney  and  Daniel 
Dougherty.  On  the  following  evening  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  a  public  reception  was 
given  to  Mr.  Welsh,  tickets  admitting  twenty  thou- 
sand people  being  issued,  and  for  two  hours  a  steady 
stream  of  people  poured  through  the  building,  pay- 
ing their  respects  to  the  guest  of  the  occasion. 
Dviring  the  evening  the  Hon.  Morton  McMichael 
presented  to  Mr.  Welsh,  on  behalf  of  the  women  of 
Philadelphia,  a  pair  of  elegantly  embroidered  silk 
flags — one  English  and  one  American.  Mr.  Welsh 
sailed  from  New  York  on  December  1st,  having 
been  escorted  from  Philadelphia  on  a  special  train 
by  a  committee  of  citizens.  He  had  previously  re- 
ceived congratulatory  addresses  from  many  public 
bodies,  and  on  the  steamship  dock  he  was  given  a 
reception  by  a  committee  of  New  York  bankers  and 
merchants.  The  steamship  "Adriatic,"  on  which 
he  sailed,  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  December  11, 
and  at  the  Town  Hall  of  that  city  he  was  given  a 
public  welcome,  while  the  various  commercial 
organizations  united  in  doing  him  honor.  An  inci- 
dent which  occurred  at  one  of  these  occasions  is 
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interesting  as  exhibiting  Mr.  Welsh's  quickness  in 
appreciating  a  situation  offering  possible  embarrass- 
ment, and  his  readiness  in  extricating  himself  from 
it.  The  President  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  made  cer- 
tain remarlis  urging  the  English  free  trade  policy  on 
America.  Mr.  "Welsh  met  the  suggestion  with  the 
happy  reply  that  England  did  what  it  considered 
beneficial  for  the  English  nation,  and  in  like  manner 
America  looked  to  the  interest  of  the  American 
people.  Both  had  a  good  common  object,  but 
differed  in  the  mode  of  procedure.  Mr.  Welsh 
served  as  United  States  Minister  with  entire  satis- 
faction, not  only  to  his  own  country,  but  in  such 
wise  as  to  gain  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  public 
men  of  England.  There  were  few  diplomatic  inci- 
dents of  importance  arising  during  his  term  of  ser- 
vice, but  his  general  course  was  beneficial  to  his 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  particu- 
lar, he  had  warmly  interested  himself  in  securing 
the  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  Condon,  Melady 
and  G'Meara,  for  whose  liberation  individual  sym- 
pathizers and  societies  in  the  United  States  had  for 
many  3'ears  exerted  their  efforts  unsuccessfully. 
In  less  than  nine  months  after  Minister  Welsh  en- 
tered upon  his  duties,  and  in  response  to  the  inter- 
cession made  by  him,  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  their  behalf,  the  three  prisoners  were  (in 
August,  1878)  granted  a  release.  During  Mr. 
Welsh's  ministry  occurred  the  payment  to  the 
British  Government  of  the  sum  of  $5,500,000  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  awarded  by  the  Halifax 
Fishery  Commission.  Minister  Welsh,  under  in- 
structions from  the  President,  accompanied  this 
payment  with  a  protest,  in  which,  after  explaining 
that  the  United  States  Government  was  desirous  of 
placing  the  maintenance  of  good  faith  in  treaties 
and  the  security  of  the  value  of  arbitration  between 
nations  above  all  question  in  its  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  he  gave  notice  that  in  future  like  cases 
"Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  should  be 
distinctly  advised  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  accept  the  result  of  the  Halifax  Com- 
mission as  furnishing  any  just  measure  of  a  partici- 
pation by  our  citizens  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the 
British  provinces.  It  protests  against  the  actual 
payment  now  made  being  considered  by  her  Majes- 
ty's Government  as  in  any  sense  an  acquiescence  in 
such  measure,  and  as  warranting  any  inference  to 
that  effect."  On  May  10,  1879,  Minister  Welsh 
notified  President  Hayes  of  his  intention  to  resign 
the  mission  to  England,  and  return  home,  and  in 
response  he  received  a  very  complimentary  letter 
urging  him  to  reconsider  his  intention.  This,  how- 
ever, he  declined,  as  the  reasons  which  induced  him 


to  retire  were  personal.  During  his  brief  absence 
from  the  United  States  Mr.  Welsh  had  suffered 
severe  losses  in  the  deaths  of  his  brother  William 
Welsh  and  of  his  sisters  Mrs.  Anna  Lapsley  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Horner.  His  departure  from  London 
gave  occasion  for  the  publication  of  highly  compli- 
mentary editorial  articles  in  the  leading  English 
newspapers.  Mr.  Welsh  arrived  home  on  Sunday, 
August  31,  1879,  on  the  steamer  "Indiana."  He 
was  met  at  Newcastle  by  a  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
L.  C.  Madeira  was  chairman,  and  escorted  to  his 
Germantown  residence.  Because  of  the  day  a  for- 
mal reception  was  not  given  him;  but  a  few  days 
later  he  was  given  a  reception  and  home-welcoming 
in  Independence  Hall,  which  was  attended  b}^  many 
thousands  of  people.  In  .January,  1880,  Mr.  Welsh 
was  invited  by  the  most  prominent  business  men  of 
New  York  to  attend  a  complimentary  dinner  at 
Delmouico's  in  that  city.  This  invitation,  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  decline.  Mr.  Welsh  was  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  active  in  the  movement  for  the  enlargement  of 
that  institution  over  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Welsh 
headed  the  list  with  a  $10,000  subscription,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
became  practically  the  manager  of  the  movement. 
$150,000  were  collected.  Afterwards,  when  the 
University  was  pressed  for  money,  INIr.  Welsh  never 
failed  to  respond  to  its  need.  In  various  ways  he 
gave  from  $25,000  to  $30,000,  besides  the  $50,000 
with  which  he  founded  the  Professorship  of  History 
and  English  Literature  already  mentioned.  Mr. 
Welsh  was  a  member  of  the  Select  Council  for  two 
years;  was  President  of  the  North  Pennsjdvania 
Railroad  one  year;  Commissioner  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  of  the  city  twenty  years ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  about  twenty  years;  and  Director 
in  various  financial  institutions,  and  Commissioner 
of  Fairmount  Park.  He  was  also  a  Trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  towards  whose  new  building  he  gave 
$5,000.  Among  the  honors  ,conferred  upon  Mr. 
Welsh  are  the  following:  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  of  Virginia ;  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf ,  by  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway;  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan ;  Grand 
Ofiicer  of  the  Order  of  Nizau  Iftakan,  by  the  Be}"  of 
Tunis,  and  Chevalier  d'Honneur  Ordre  de  Melusine, 
by  Marie  de  Lusignan,  Princess  of  Cyprus,  Jeru- 
salem and  Armenia.  In  addition  to  the  specific 
duties  heretofore  mentioned,  Mr.  Welsh  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  public  affairs — National.  State 
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and  municipal — preparing  and  delivering  many  ad- 
dresses on  trade  and  on  economic  and  other  subjects. 
After  his  return  in  1879  he  took  little  part,  liowever, 
in  public  matters,  but  was  active  in  urging  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  the  bill  providing  for 
a  water  loan  of  $3,000,000  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  water  system  of  Philadelphia. 
On  April  30,  1829,  Mr.  Welsh  married  Miss  Rebecca 
B.  Miller,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  J.  Miller,  who 
died  in  1833,  leaving  two  daughters.  On  February 
6,  1838,  he  married  Mary  Lowber,  a  daughter  of 
Edward  Lowber.  By  her  he  had  six  sons  and  three 
daughters.  He  left  four  sons  and  four  daughters — 
John  Lowber  Welsh,  Samuel  Welsh,  Jr.,  William 
Lowber  Welsh,  Herbert  Welsh,  Mrs.  J.  Somers 
Smith,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Young,  Mrs.  George  Strawbridge, 
and  Mrs.  Stokes,  who,  as  Miss  Ellen  Welsh,  pre- 
sided over  her  father's  household  at  the  Legation 
in  London.  For  some  time  before  his  death  Mr. 
Welsh  was  troubled  v/itli  a  weakness  in  the  action 
of  the  heart,  but  otherwise  enjoyed  good  health.  In 
spite  of  his  age  he  was  very  active,  and  within  ten 
days  of  his  death  took  long  walks  and  appeared  to 
be  as  well  as  usual.  A  week  before  his  death  he 
was  taken  slightly  ill,  and  tlie  symptoms  continued 
to  grow  worse  until,  on  the  fourth  day,  pneumonia 
set  in.  During  the  next  three  days  he  continued  to 
fail,  and  while  appearing  perfectly  rational  when 
spoken  to,  it  was  noticed  that  he  talked  to  himself 
a  great  deal  about  public  affairs.  He  expressed 
eagerness  to  know  something  about  Mr.  Gladstone's 
movements  in  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  seemed  interested  in  occur- 
rences and  news  items.  On  the  night  before  the 
morning  of  liis  death  he  asked  to  have  the  different 
members  of  his  household  brought  to  his  room,  and 
greeted  and  recognized  tliem  all.  His  death  was 
peaceful,  and  all  but  one  of  his  children  were  with 
him  at  the  time.  The  following  splendid  and  just 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  Welsh  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  on  the  morning  of 
April  13,  188G,  the  day  before  that  assigned  for  his 
funeral,  which  took  place  at  St.  Peter's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church : 

In  Memory  of  John  Welsu. 

"No  private  citizen's  death  within  the  present  gen- 
eration lias  been  mourned  as  widely  and  as  feelingly 
in  Philadelphia  as  that  of  Jolm  Welsh,  who  passed 
away  on  Saturday.  But  few,  if  any,  will  be  likely 
to  say  no  to  the  declaration  that  he  stood  first  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  good  citizenship  of  the  city  and 
State,  with  no  one  to  outrank  him  in  that  respect 
anywhere.  We  have  used  tlie  term  'private  citi- 
zen,' for  Mr.  Welsh's  incumbency  of  the  distin- 
guished office  of  American  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
could  add  nothing  to  the  high  position  he  already 
occupied;  liis  holding  of  the  office  rather  conferred 


dignity  upon  it.  Nearly  all  that  make  up  the  dis- 
tinction and  elevation  of  his  character  come  from  the 
good  and  great  work  he  voluntarily  did  in  his  capa- 
city of  citizen — as  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  the  United  States. 

"  On  another  page  of  this  day's  issue  there  is  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  with  instances  of  some  of  the 
noble  work  in  which  most  of  his  time  was  employed; 
but  these  refer  only  to  wliat  had  a  broad  public  side, 
such  as  the  promotion  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital; 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  its  housing  it  its  stately  home  in  West  Philadel- 
phia; the  Great  Sanitary  Fair  in  1864,  which  cov- 
ered the  whole  of  Logan  Square  with  its  roof  and 
put  a  million  of  dollars  into  the  fund  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Union,  and  the  illustrious  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
1876.  These  with  others  are  among  his  prominent 
contributions  to  the  advantage  and  welfare  of  his 
fellow-citizens  that  reach  the  public  eye  and  hear- 
ing because  of  their  broad  public  character.  But 
they  are  few  in  number  compared  with  his  other 
benevolent  and  beneficent  works  that  were  the 
labors  of  love  of  his  every-day  life — in  looking  after 
the  financial  interests  of  Philadelphia  as  the  head  of 
the  important  Sinking  Fund  Commission ;  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  people  as  Commissioner  for  their  un- 
equalled Park :  the  interests  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  the 
promotion  of  education  as  Trustee  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  the  alleviation  of  suffering  as  the 
largest  benefactor  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital;  the 
time  and  study  he  gave  to  the  numerous  financial 
and  fiduciary  trusts  with  which  he  was  connected; 
the  mitigation  of  jsrivate  misfortune,  affliction  and 
distress.  To  give  any  full  account  of  these  would 
require  the  publication  of  an  itinerary  of  his  daily 
1  life,  for  he  was  nearly  always  upon  some  errand  of 
mercy  or  benefaction  with  kindly  heart  and  most 
generous  hand — no  personal  gain  or  selfish  gratifica- 
tion ever  entering  into  his  labors,  except  the  satis- 
faction of  extending  help  where  it  was  needed  and 
in  doing  good.  It  would  be  easy  to  occupy  large 
space  in  reciting  kindred  facts ;  but  we  have  yet  to 
consider  other  qualities  of  Mr.  Welsh's  character. 
As  a  merchant  and  factor  and  as  custodian  of  the 
funds  of  the  commercial  correspondents  and  con- 
signors to  his  house,  he,  with  his  brothers,  Samuel 
and  William,  achieved  and  maintained  the  highest 
position  for  personal  probity  and  mercantile  honor. 
His  and  their  pledged  word  was  good  as  any  bond. 
No  one  who  liad  that  ever  felt  mistrust  or  misgiving. 
He  was  always  in  request  as  counsellor  and  adviser, 
and  it  was  this  that  brought  him  to  the  foreground 
on  many  occasions  when  he  would  have  preferred 
to  be  less  prominent.  He  was  one  of  that  precious 
type  of  men  whose  first  thought  is  to  extend  the 
helping  hand,  and  to  that  end  to  avoid  controversy 
— to  harmonize  differences — and  he  was  nearly 
always  successful.  While  he  seldom  failed  to  bring 
those  who  differed  from  him  roimd  to  his  way  of 
thinking  on  important  points,  this  was  done,  not 
only  by  his  mastery  of  the  subject,  the  clearness  of 
his  judgment  and  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  but 
largely  also  by  the  gentleness  of  his  persuasion  and 
the  iiniform  amenity  of  his  manners.  We  all  know 
of  well  meaning  and,  indeed,  useful  men  with  wliom 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  quarrel,  but,  to  the 
opposite  of  that,  such  was  his  equanimity  of  temper 
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it  was  quite  impossible  to  have  an  angry  word  with 
John  Welsh.  His  business  ability  and  financial 
sagacity,  together  with  his  lofty  integrity  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  were  some  (but  only  some)  of  the  quali- 
ties that  made  him  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  for  the  great  under- 
taking of  that  Board  was  not  more  indebted  to  those 
characteristics  than  to  his  earnestness  of  purpose, 
his  untiring  devotion,  his  never  flagging  cheerful- 
ness and  encouraging  spirit,  and  his  confidence  of 
success,  which  he  made  contagious.  Without  the 
Board  of  Finance  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  that 
shed  such  unfading  lustre  on  our  country  as  v/ell  as 
upon  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  would  have  dropped 
helpless  from  the  hands  of  the  Centennial  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  States;  and 
without  Mr.  Welsh  as  President  of  that  Board,  it 
would  have  been  shorn  of  its  greatest  strength.  He 
desired  to  be  relieved  from  that  position  when  he 
was  elected  in  the  spring  of  1873,  pleading  that  he 
was  then  sixty-seven  j'ears  old,  but  his  fellow  Direc- 
tors knew  he  could  bring  to  them  what  could  not  be 
brought  by  any  younger  man  or  by  any  other  man 
at  anj'  age.  Mr.  Welsh's  way  of  doing  good  was 
always  the  quiet  and  retiring  waj'.  Thus,"when  the 
University  was  to  be  rehabilitated  and  the  Episcopal 
Hospital  was  to  be  built  up,  but  few  persons  outside 
of  those  to  whom  he  made  his  personal  appeals 
were  aware  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  he  was  entering  up  for  those 
institutions  in  his  little  pocket  memorandum  book 
through  his  individual  influence.  Those  institutions 
are  two  of  his  material  monuments ;  and,  as  to  the 
hospital,  we  may  cite  this  characteristic  of  his 
methods:  On  the  eve  of  one  of  his  tours  of  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land  he  made  a  visit  to  the  hospital, 
and,  casually  looking  over  the  books,  noted  to  him- 
self the  amount  of  the  hospital's  unliquidated  debt. 
It  was  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars ;  and  two 
days  afterwards,  when  he  was  on  the  sea,  the  hos- 
pital received  his  check  for  the  full  amount.  He 
was  then  out  of  reach  of  praise  for  his  thoughtful 
care  of  the  institution.  Altogether  he  contributed 
there  forty-one  thousand  dollars.  In  kindred  quiet 
fashion  he  procured  the  release  of  the  American 
Fenian  prisoner  Condon  and  his  comrades.  Many 
efforts  had  been  made  to  get  them  pardoned  and 
liberated,  and  Congress  had  adopted  resolutions  to 
that  eJIect  without  avail.  But,  without  any  diplo- 
matic demonstration  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Welsh  had 
them  set  free  while  he  was  Minister  to  London.  He 
had  been  waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  when  he 
found  himself,  on  a  social  occasion,  sitting  near 
Richard  Assheton  Cross,  who  was  then  British  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  He  said 
to  Mr.  Cross,  in  a  chatty  way,  that  a  good  thing 
would  be  done  if  Condon  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
should  be  released ;  it  would  not  be  much  of  a  strain 
for  the  British  Government,  and  the  act  of  clemency 
would  be  well  received  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  about  all  there  was  of  it ;  but  it  was  done  in  Mr. 
Welsh's  gentle,  winning  way,  and  the  men  were 
soon  after  set  free.  One  further  illustration  of  his 
manner  in  such  matters :  On  one  occasion  in  1875- 
76,  when  it  was  in  the  last  degree  important  that  the 
great  buildings  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition  should 
be  pressed  forward  and  the  funds  in  hand  were  low, 
he  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 
about  Ms  needs.    Upon  being  answered  that  about 


three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  required  at 
once,  Mr.  Welsh,  without  saying  anything  further, 
came  into  the  city  from  the  Centennial  grounds, 
and,  before  the  day  was  over,  had  secured  that 
amount  on  his  own  personal  assurance  and  responsi- 
bility. But  gracious  and  winning  as  was  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Welsh,  he  had  supreme  tact  also  in  his 
intercourse  with  men,  and  especially  with  men 
whose  views  were  opposed  to  his  own.  This  was 
well  illustrated  at  the  reception  given  him  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Liverpool,  when  he 
reached  that  cit}'  on  his  way  to  London  as  American 
Minister.  One  of  the  speakers,  in  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  welcoming  address,  was  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  introduce  an  appeal  for  free  trade,  to 
which  Mr.  Welsh  replied  off-hand  in  the  most  felici- 
tous manner,  he  being  a  protectionist  and  an  Am- 
bassador to  a  free  trade  country.  He  said: 
'  England  does  what  it  considers  beneficial  to  the 
English  nation,  and,  in  like  manner,  America  looks 
to  the  interest  of  the  American  people.  Both  doubt- 
less have  a  good  common  object,  but  they  differ  in 
the  mode  of  procedure.'  Nothing  could  have  been 
happier  than  this  response,  which,  while  being  in 
perfect  good  taste,  brought  total  discomfiture  to  the 
over-zealoTis  orator.  Mr.  Welsh's  life  has  been  most 
exemplary  as  to  what  is  best  in  individual  conduct, 
in  the  family  relation,  in  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to 
society  at  large,  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the 
teachings  of  morals  and  religion.  It  has  been  one 
continuous  and  impressive  example,  and  we  all  have 
been  fortunate  and  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that 
he  has  been  one  of  us  and  so  near  to  us.  Profound- 
ly beloved  by  his  family — brothers,  sisters,  chil- 
dren, all — strong  in  the  affection,  gratitude  and 
reverence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  his  death  was  in 
accord  with  his  peaceful,  useful  and  honored  life. 
Reviewing  his  career  we  find  fitting  close  in  the 
impressive  words  of  Bishop  Stevens'  prayer  at  the 
University  ceremony  in  1877 :  '  We  thank  Thee  for 
raising  up  such  a  man  to  be  a  tower  of  moral 
strength  and  a  landmark  of  probity  in  our  midst; 
one  who  finds  his  highest  honor  in  advancing  Thy 
honor  and  his  best  reward  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men.'  " 


JAMES  R  SNOWDEN. 

COLONEL  JAMES  ROSS  SNOWDEN,  LL.D.,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  during 
his  long  and  active  public  career  filled  successively 
the  oflices  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Pennsylvania,  Treasurer  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  and  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  and  Pro- 
thonotary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  who  was  widely  known  as  a  numismatician 
and  the  author  of  valuable  works  on  medals,  coins, 
coinage  and  currency,  was  born  in  Chester,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1810,  and  died  at  his 
home,  near  Philadelphia,  March  31,  1878.    He  was 
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a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  founder,  John  Snowden, — his  great- 
grandfather— was  the  owner  of  land  within  the 
present  limits  of  that  State  as  far  back  as  1678, 
about  which  time  branches  of  the  family  were 
established  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  John  Snow- 
den settled  in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1685.  Devel- 
oping an  interest  in  public  affairs  he  was  chosen  to 
fill  several  important  political  offices,  and  in  1715 
was  elevated  to  the  bench  as  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Bucks  County.  In 
1704  he  was  elected  an  elder  of  the  old  Market 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  the  original  of  the 
present  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Washington 
Square,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  subject  that  he  was  the  first  person 
in  the  Colonies  thus  honored  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  son,  the  Hon.  Isaac  Snowden,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1732.  He  also  attained  to  prom- 
inence in  local  affairs,  sat  in  the  City  Councils,  was 
a  County  Commissioner  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  in  which  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  colonists  and  rendered  valuable  service  as  a 
commissary  for  supplying  the  Continental  Army. 
His  public  duties  after  the  war  were  no  less  con- 
spicuous, as  he  was  Treasurer  for  manj^  years  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Select  Council.  He  was  likewise  a  Trustee 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  ("  Princeton"  ),  an 
elder  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  a  member 
of  the  Committee, — presided  over  hj  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Witherspoon — that  prepared  "  The  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,"  and  the  incumbent  of  various  other  posi- 
tions in  the  church.  His  sou,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Randolph  Snowdeu,  D.D.,  also  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  in  1770.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  and  for 
many  years  was  engaged  in  educational  work,  hav- 
ing charge  of  several  collegiate  and  classical  insti- 
tutes in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  first  Presby- 
terian minister  at  Harrisburg,  to  which  place  he 
removed  when  it  was  merely  a  hamlet.  Under  the 
careful  supervision  of  this  accomplished  scholar 
and  high-bred  gentleman,  James  Ross  Snowden, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  his  youngest 
son,  received  his  early  training,  part  of  the  time 
being  a  student  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania.  Tliis  was  while  Dr.  Snowden  was 
at  the  liead  of  that  institution  and  before  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Young  Snowden  made  the  best  use  of  his  excep- 
tional educational  advantages,  and  while  yet  a 
student  developed  a  marked  interest  in  and  taste 


for  both  science  and  literature.  Deciding  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  law  he  pursued  the  Tisual  prelim- 
inary studies  in  the  office  of  a  leading,  law  firm  in 
Philadelphia,  and  having  passed  the  regular  exami- 
nations was  admitted  to  the  bar,  ex  gratia,  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen.  Soon  afterwards  he  removed 
to  Franklin,  Venango  Coimty,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  practiced  with  so  much  skill  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
who  appointed  him  a  Deputy  Attorney-General. 
Shortly  after  receiving  this  honor  he  entered  ac- 
tiYely  into  politics  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  several  terms  in 
succession.  In  1842  and  again  in  1844  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  and  presided  with 
such  an  honorable  regard  for  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  all  that  no  appeal  was  taken  from  any  of 
his  decisions.  At  the  close  of  each  session  he  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  and  was 
speciallj^  complimented  by  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  colleagues  for  "  his  full  and  entire  impar- 
tiality." In  1845  his  name  was  presented  in  the  State 
Legislature  for  the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  He  belonged  to  the  dominant  party  and 
was  so  well  appreciated  that,  although  under  thirty- 
six  years  of  age  at  the  time,  he  came  very  near  to 
receiving  the  nomination.  As  it  was  he  had  the 
highest  vote  cast  on  the  first  ballot,  but  fell  a  little 
short  of  obtaining  the  majority,  which  was  cast 
subsequently  for  another  candidate.  A  little  later 
in  1845,  his  name  was  brought  forward  for  the  office 
of  State  Treasurer  and  was  placed  in  nomination  by 
a  large  majority  on  the  first  ballot.  At  the  polls  the 
nomination  was  heartily  endorsed  and  he  was 
elected.  Colonel  Snowden  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  this  office  at  a  period  when  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  in  the  State.  The  spirit  of  repudia- 
tion was  rife  among  the  leading  men  of  the 
State,  many  of  whom  had  yielded  to  the  false  and 
dishonorable  idea  that  to  repudiate  the  public  debt 
was  to  benefit  the  people  and  advance  their  own 
political  fortunes.  Several  of  the  most  populous 
and  intelligent  counties  of  the  State  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  "Anti-Tax  Party,"  so-called,  "which 
would  have  been  better  named  '  Repudiation 
Part}'.'"  Colonel  Snowden's  ability  in  high  public 
position  had  already  been  tested,  and  all  recognized 
his  incorruptible  integrity.  His  conduct  immedi- 
ately upon  assuming  the  Treasurership  satisfied  the 
most  scrupulous  observers  that  he  was  the  proper 
man  for  the  place  and  won  the  confidence  of  all 
parties.  His  wise,  temperate,  but  firm  policy  ar- 
rested the  tide  of  repudiation,  and  under  his  admin- 
istration many  of  the  counties  which  had  been  car- 
ried by  tlie  "Anti-Tax  Party  "  consented  to  pay 
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their  tax  into  the  State  Treasury.  The  effect  was 
an  immediate  improvement  in  the  credit  of  the 
State,  which  previously  had  been  very  low,  and 
State  bonds,  which  brouglit  only  thirty-six  cents  on 
the  dollar  at  the  time  of  his  election,  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  price  and  have  never  since  declined. 
"The  credit  of  the  Commonwealth,  before  that 
time  tarnished  by  non-payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  was  restored  and  maintained." 
This  splendid  achievement  was  justly  lauded  at  the 
time  by  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  State,  which 
paid  the  highest  compliments  to  Colonel  Snowden's 
executive  and  financial  skill  and  praised  in  no  ordi- 
nary term,  his  energy  and  integrity  as  a  public 
oflScer.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term  as  State 
Treasurer  he  was  re-elected  and  served  a  second 
term.  His  fine  talent  in  finance  had  given  him  a 
National  reputation,  and  when  his  term  as  State 
Treasurer  expired  President  Polk  voluntarily  ten- 
dered him  the  dual  position  of  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  Mint  and  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia.  Colonel  Snowden 
accepted  it  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  in  1847. 
He  held  both  olSces  until  the  close  of  Polk's  ad- 
ministration. He  then  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed  Solicitor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  In  1853  he  re- 
signed this  lucrative  position  to  accept  from  Presi- 
dent Pierce  the  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States,  succeeding  Judge  Pettit, 
who  had  died  after  a  brief  incumbency  of  the  oflice. 
In  this  position,  the  duties  of  which  demanded 
exceptional  abilities  and  attainments  of  a  special 
character  and  high  order,  Colonel  Snowden  re- 
mained for  seven  years,  with  great  satisfaction  to 
the  Government  and  the  people,  and  then  resigned 
it  to  accept  the  oflBce  of  Prothonotary  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  imanimous  vote  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  named,  and  in  which  he  succeeded  Robert 
Tyler,  son  of  ex-President  Tyler,  who  left  Phila- 
delphia to  unite  his  fortunes  with  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. By  successive  re-appointments  Colonel 
Snowden  was  continued  as  Prothonotary  until  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  when  he  again  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  continued  in  it  until 
shortly  before  his  death.  Notwithstanding  the  en- 
grossing and  often  laborious  character  of  his  nu- 
merous important  public  duties,  Colonel  Snowden 
never  neglected  the  gratification  of  his  scientific 
and  literary  tastes,  and  his  achievements  in  these 
directions  alone  would  suffice  to  give  him  a  perma- 
nent and  distinguished  place  among  the  leading 
men  of  the  State  and  Nation.  Besides  taking  a 
deep  interest  ia  historical  research  and  aiding  in 


the  work  of  the  leading  State  societies  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  and  kindred  subjects,  he  pre- 
pared and  published  a  number  of  works  which 
evince  peculiar  learning  and  research.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  to  appear  was  published  in  1860,  and 
was  entitled  "A  Description  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Coins,"  and  covered  the  fine  cabinet  collection  of 
the  United  States  Mint.  A  second  edition  of  this 
valuable  work,  with  plates,  was  issued  in  1869.  In 
1863  he  gave  to  the  public  a  most  valuable  work 
entitled  "  A  Description  of  the  Medals  of  Washing- 
ton ;  of  National  and  Miscellaneous  Medals,  and  of 
other  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Mint,"  which  was  illustrated  with  fac-simile  en- 
gravings and  biographical  notices  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Mint  from  its  origin  in  1792  to  1861.  This 
was  followed,  in  1864,  by  a  work  of  great  value  to 
students  of  Biblical  history,  entitled  "The  Coins  of 
the  Bible,  and  its  Money  Terms ;  "  and,  in  1868,  by 
the  articles  on  the  Coins  of  the  United  States  pub- 
lished in  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary.  His  other 
contributions  to  numismatics  include  a  number  of 
published  addresses,  pamphlets  on  currency,  coin- 
age and  other  subjects ;  seven  annual  reports  of 
the  Mint,  and  numerous  papers  contributed  to  peri- 
odical literature.  These  works  were  all  in  a  de- 
partment with  which  few  are  familiar  and  which 
fewer  still  could  undertake.  "Apart  from  their 
value  to  the  numismatist,  they  are  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  printers'  and  engravers'  art,  and  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  valuable  additions 
to  the  scientific  literature  of  America,  and,  indeed, 
the  civilized  world."  One  pamphlet  from  Colonel 
Snowden's  pen,  entitled  "A  Measure  to  secure  to 
the  People  a  Safe  Treasury  and  a  Sound  Currency  " 
(published  by  Benjamin  F.  MiflSin,  Philadelphia, 
1857,)  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  nature 
of  its  suggestions,  one  of  which,  that  providing  for 
the  issuing  of  coin  certificates,  was  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  1864.  Colonel 
Snowden's  original  proposition  was  to  issue  certifi- 
cates on  the  deposit  of  gold  bullion  as  well  as  coin. 
Quite  early  in  his  experience  as  a  mint  oflicial  he 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  inter- 
national coinage  and  some  years  prior  to  his  death 
carried  on  a  very  remarkable  correspondence  with 
Lord  Monteagle,  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  and  Lord  Overstone,  in 
reference  to  the  decimalization  of  the  British  coin- 
age, in  the  course  of  which  he  proposed  a  plan  for 
assimilating  British  and  American  coinage.  This 
plan,  as  simple  as  it  was  effectual,  subsequently 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  British  International 
Commission.  It  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
elaborate  defences  of  the  decimal  system  ever  writ- 
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ten  and  was  ver}^  favorably  commented  upon  at  the 
time  by  the  British  press.  One  of  Colonel  Snow- 
den's  latest  publications  is  a  work  which  proves 
the  truth  of  Scripture  testimony  by  the  coins  and 
money  terms  of  the  Bible  and  bj'^  other  ancient 
coins,  and  part  of  which  originally  appeared  as 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Obsener. 
Among  his  various  historical  productions  should  be 
speciallj^  named  "The  Corn-Planter's  Memorial, 
an  Historical  sketch  of  Gy-ant-wa-chia,  the  Corn- 
planter,  and  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  with  the 
Report  of  Samuel  P.  Johnson,  on  the  erection  of 
the  monument  at  Jennesdaga,  to  the  Memory  of  the 
Corn-planter,"  of  which  an  edition  of  one  thousand 
copies  was  published  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsjdvania.  Colonel  Snowden  was  a  writer  of 
rare  perspicuity  and  vigor,  and  his  high  scientific 
and  literary  attainments  have  been  fittingly  honored 
by  several  leading  educational  institutions,  among 
others,  Jefferson  College,  which,  in  1845,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1872, 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  latter  degree  being  re- 
ceived also  in  the  same  year  from  Washington  Col- 
lege. Colonel  Snowden's  military  title  was  hon- 
estly won  by  actual  service  as  the  Commandant  of 
a  regiment.  Led  by  natural  inclination  he  con- 
nected himself  early  in  life  with  the  State  Militia, 
organizing  in  Venango  County  an  efficient  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  elected  and  commissioned 
Captain.  Upon  the  formation  of  a  regiment  he 
was  elected  its  Colonel ;  and  in  1845,  while  holding 
this  rank  and  command,  he  presided  at  the  State 
Military  Convention  held  at  Harrisburg.  During 
the  Rebellion  he  was  in  command  of  the  First  Reg- 
iment of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Guard,  which  was 
prompt  to  offer  its  services  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  times  of  emergency.  Throughout  his 
whole  life  he  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  as  an  elder  in  it  took  an  active 
part  in  its  councils  and  work.  In  all  the  various 
responsible  positions  which  he  filled  he  displayed 
the  noblest  qualities,  and  at  all  times  enjoyed  tlie 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  public.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  "  he  never  filled  a  public  trust  but 
to  the  public  advantage."  Naturally  modest  and 
unobtrusive,  he  was  always  more  useful  than  con- 
spicuous. His  life  was  of  rare  value  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  virtuous  success  and  as  furnishing  a  splendid 
example  for  emulation,  particularly  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  trusts.  Colonel  Snowden  was 
married  in  early  life  to  Miss  Susan  E.  Patterson, 
(daughter  of  the  late  General  Robert  Patterson  of 
Philadelphia)  who,  together  with  six  children,  the 
issue  of  this  marriage,  survives  her  distinguished 
husband.    Three  of  these  children  are  sous,  viz  : 


Robert  P.  Snowden,  now  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Amboy  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ; 
Frank  P.  Snowden,  of  B.  K.  Jamison  &  Co.,  bank- 
ers, Philadelphia ;  and  L.  Randolph  Snowden, 
Assistant  Assayer  at  the  United  States  Mint  in 
Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM  S.  STOKLEY. 

HON.  WILLIAM  STRUMBORG  STOKLEY, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  thrice  Mayor  of  that 
great  municipality',  was  born  April  35,  1823,  in 
Philadelphia, — his  parents  then  residing  on  Spruce 
Street,  above  Tenth,  which  was  in  one  of  the  most 
respectable  quarters  of  the  city.  At  a  compara- 
tively early  age  he  lost  his  father,  Thomas  Stokley, 
a  merchant  of  excellent  repute,  whose  death  was 
probably  hastened  if  not  directly  caused  by  finan- 
cial difliculties  which  grew  out  of  over-confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  persons  with  whom  he  had  busi- 
ness dealings.  Through  this  bereavement  the  sup- 
port of  his  mother  and  a  younger  brother  and  sister 
fell  almost  wholly  upon  his  shoulders,  and  although 
the  task  was  no  light  one  it  was  most  cheerfully 
borne,  and  without  doubt  brought  its  own  reward 
in  the  remarkable  business  success  which  resulted 
from  the  persistent  application  and  earnest  labors 
of  those  early  days.  Beyond  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  a  voter  at  the  polls,  and  the  moral  influence 
which  every  citizen  of  respectability  and  integrity 
exerts  upon  those  about  him, — his  relatives,  friends, 
associates  and  neighbors, — Mr.  Stokley  took  no 
leading  part  in  politics  until  1860,  when,  having 
yielded  to  the  urgent  appeals  of  the  citizens  and 
taxpayers  of  the  Ninth  Ward,  among  whom  he  was 
well  known  and  highly  respected,  he  ran  for  the  of- 
fice of  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia. "  Plis  influence  for  good  was  immediately 
felt,  and  he  continued  to  gain  the  increased  confi- 
dence of  his  constituents  and  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  the  former  being  demonstrated  by  his 
successive  re-elections ;  the  latter,  by  his  being 
chosen  President  of  the  Common  Council  in  1805." 
In  18C7  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Select 
branch  of  the  City  Government,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  became  its  President.  It  was  while  hold- 
ing this  office  that  he  first  gave  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia an  exhibition  of  his  remarkable  executive 
ability.  It  occurred  in  connection  with  the  re-or- 
ganization of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  city — a 
task  of  great  magnitude  and  moment,  which  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  by  a  less  resolute  pub- 
lic oflicer.    The  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of 
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Philadelphia,  like  that  of  other  American  cities,  was 
the  outcome  of  a  strong  sense  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  all  able-bodied  honest  citizens,  and  from  its  in- 
ception down  to  about  the  year  1860  was  a  credit  to 
the  municipality  and  a  glory  to  the  manhood  of  its 
residents.  After  that  year  it  began  to  suffer  by  an 
influx  of  tmdesirable  material,  and  its  brave  and 
honest  members,  who  were  wedded  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  organization,  were  soon  outnum- 
bered by  a  class  of  associates  "  whose  only  interest 
in  the  organization  was  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  cloak 
to  cover  their  own  evil  doings."  Mr.  Stokley  had 
joined  the  Fire  Department  in  his  youth  and  still  re- 
mained connected  with  it.  He  was  fully  aware  of 
the  causes  actively  at  work  in  lowering  its  moral 
tone,  diminishing  its  usefulness,  and  making  it  a 
menace  to  law,  order  and  good  government,  for  he 
had  held  official  positions  in  it  which  gave  him 
more  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  its  short- 
comings, he  having  been  Treasurer  at  one  time  of 
Harmony  Fire  Engine  Company,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  its  members  in  the  Fire  Association  of 
Philadelphia.  The  complaints  regarding  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  Fire  Department  came  from  almost 
every  quarter,  and  from  the  press  and  even  the 
pulpit  came  earnest  demands  for  its  radical  reforma- 
tion. To  eHect  this  change,  of  course,  political  ac- 
tion was  necessary,  and  just  here  lay  the  difficulty, 
since  the  organization  was  so  firmly  entrenched 
through  its  political  power  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  one  possessing  the  moral  courage  to  bid  defiance 
to  it.  No  mere  politician  dared  to  raise  his  voice 
against  it,  since  such  action  on  his  part  would  be 
certain  political  death.  Young,  aspiring  men,  who 
might  have  made  political  capital  with  the  better 
classes  of  the  people  by  assailing  this  foe  of  hon- 
esty and  pure  government,  were  deterred  by  fears 
that  their  efforts  would  prove  futile,  and  that 
through  antagonizing  this  bullying  element  they 
would  destroy  forever  their  chances  of  success  in 
public  life.  Any  attempt  to  effect  reform  was  in- 
stantly met  by  threats  of  vengeance  and  violence, 
and  aware  of  the  villainous  nature  of  "  the  ruffians 
and  criminals  who  fattened  as  parasites  on  the  old 
organization,"  even  its  most  honest  and  ablest  mem- 
bers seemed  to  have  become  demoralized  and  to  be 
powerless  to  purge  the  department  of  its  vile  accre- 
tion. Upon  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Select  Council  Mr.  Stokley  determined  that  he 
would  make  the  effort.  No  one  better  than  he 
knew  the  extent  of  the  evil  he  sought  to  abolish,  or 
realized  the  importance  for  immediate  action.  He 
knew  that  he  could  count  on  no  one  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  he  courageously  resolved  to  take  it 
and  to  confound  and  confuse  the  opponents  of  the 


reform  by  introducing  the  reform  measures  himself. 
The  day  determined  upon  was  Nov.  21,  1867.  The 
scene  in  the  Select  Council  chamber  on  that  day — 
writes  an  eye-witness  in  describing  the  event — 
"  was  one  to  lastingly  impress  the  most  hardened 
spectator.  Members  and  privileged  friends  crowded 
the  floor,  and  the  galleries  were  literally  packed,  a 
large  portion  being  roughs  and  blackguards  from 
the  city  slums."  President  Stokley  occupied  the 
chair,  and  with  proper  deliberation  allowed  the 
regular  routine  business  to  proceed  systematically. 
When  this  was  disposed  of  he  calmly  designated  a 
temporary  President  and  left  the  chair.  With  the 
first  evidence  that  such  was  his  intention  the  oppo- 
sition began  to  create  confusion  and  by  the  time  he 
took  the  floor  a  veritable  tumult  reigned.  In  the 
face  of  this  disorder  and  as  calmly  as  though  noth- 
ing unusual  was  occurring,  he  announced  the  object 
of  the  ordinance  he  proposed.  "  Pandemonium 
ensued ;  cat-calls  and  shrieks,  howls,  curses  and 
groans  made  the  old  'cradle  of  Liberty'  tremble 
with  very  indignation.  Every  form  of  vitupera- 
tion, menace  and  threat  that  language  can  express- 
was  hurled  at  the  stout-hearted  hero."  All  this  and 
even  worse  had  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Stokley, 
and  when  it  came  in  all  its  blind  rage  and  fury  he 
faced  it  with  the  determination  of  a  man  who  glor- 
ied in  being  the  champion  of  right  and  justice,  and 
was  willing  to  accept  all  risks  in  the  discharge  of  a 
public  duty.  When  the  opposition  had  almost  ex- 
hausted itself  in  this  unparalleled  demonstration, 
"President  Stokley  raised  his  voice  and  in  tones 
which  told  of  his  inflexible  purpose,  commanded 
instant  and  continuous  silence  under  penalty  of  em- 
ploying his  official  prerogative  to  clear  the  galleries 
by  arresting  the  offenders.  Most  likely  astonish- 
ment and  curiosity  as  much  as  fear  induced  quiet. 
The  ordinance  was  then  read  and  Mr.  Stokley  fol- 
lowed it  by  a  ringing  speech,  in  which  the  demand 
of  the  community  for  law,  order  and  justice,  was 
so  forcibly  presented,  and  the  warning  from  the 
audacious  outbreak  they  had  just  witnessed  so  sol- 
emnly urged,  that  his  eloquence  and  pluck  ©arried 
his  colleagues  with  him  and  the  ordinance  was 
passed."  While  the  law-abiding  citizens  applauded 
this  courageous  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stokley, 
few  imagined  that  he  would  escape  punishment  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  people  and  to  duty,  and  on  all 
sides  his  political  destruction  was  predicted,  even 
by  those  most  anxious  to  avert  it.  But  as  yet  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  little  knew  the  man  who  had 
risen  up  voluntarily  and  at  such  hazard  to  defend 
their  rights  and  protect  their  interests.  But  a  few 
weeks  had  passed  when  President  Stokley  attacked 
another  abuse  almost  as  firmly  entrenched  as  the 
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one  he  had  just  so  successfully  routed,  but  which 
depended  for  its  continuance  solely  upon  the  power 
of  money.  "  On  January  16,  1868,  he  caused  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Common  Council  an  ordinance 
(prepared  \inder  his  personal  direction  by  his  own 
private  counsel)  which  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Gas  "Works  to  the  city ;  for  their 
subsequent  care  and  management  under  a  depart- 
ment to  be  created  and  to  be  called  the  '  Depart- 
ment of  Gas  ;'  for  the  election  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
by  Councils  (who  should  nominate  such  other  of- 
cers  as  were  necessary,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Select  Council)  ;  and  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  city."  This  important 
measure  passed  the  Common  Council  January  23d ; 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  it  was  passed  by  the 
Select  Council,  receiving  twenty-three  yeas  to  three 
nays,  and  on  February  1st  it  was  signed  by  the 
Mayor  and  became  a  law.  These  two  notable  re- 
forms were  by  no  means  the  only  ones  instituted  by 
Mr.  Stokley,  but  they  must  suffice  as  illustrations, 
for  to  specify  in  detail  the  many  beneficent  pub- 
lic measures  planned  and  executed  by  him  would 
require  a  large  volume.  His  brilliant  and  aggressive 
action  as  a  reformer  made  him  numerous  enemies, 
whose  schemes  for  public  plunder  or  corruption 
were  sucesssully  thwarted  by  his  courageous  and 
disinterested  course,  but  through  it  he  won  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  great  law-abiding  mass  of 
citizens  who,  on  October  10,  1871,  testified  their 
appreciation  of  his  great  services  by  electing  him 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Inaugurated  January  1, 
1873,  he  served  the  interests  of  the  people  with 
such  a  degree  of  vigor  and  honesty  as  to  earn  two 
consecutive  renominations,  and  his  term  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  citj'',  which  began  January  1, 
1872,  was  prolonged  through  three  full  terms  and 
closed  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1881,  his  first  term 
occupying  three  years  and  the  last  two  three  years 
each.  One  of  the  first  important  results  of  Mr. 
Stokley's  election  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was 
the  organization  of  an  effective  police  force.  This 
work  occupied  him  between  the  date  of  his  election 
and  that  of  his  instalment  into  office,  and  was  per- 
fected b}'  him  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  His  new 
appointments  reported  at  the  various  station-houses 
to  which  they  had  been  assigned,  were  sworn  in 
the  same  hour  in  which  he  himself  took  the  oath  of 
office,  and  marched  at  once  to  their  respective 
beats.  During  the  whole  period  he  filled  the  chief 
magistracy  he  waged  incessant  war  upon  gambling, 
lotteries,  illegal  liquor  traffic,  and  many  other  dan- 
gers and  nuisances,  all  of  which  he  checked  or 
modified  if  not  actually  suppressed.  Finding  that 
a  number  of  other  nuisances  and  indecencies — the 


existence  of  which  had  not  been  contemplated  by 
their  projectors  or  noted  by  the  law-makers,  when 
the  Criminal  Code  of  the  Commonwealth,  then  in 
force,  was  framed — he  bent  every  effort  to  their 
extirpation,  securing  for  this  purpose  a  special 
revision  of  the  statutes.  To  his  efforts,  while 
serving  as  Councilman  and  Mayor,  Philadelphia 
is  largely  indebted  for  many  of  the  supplemen- 
tary enactments,  among  them  those  restricting 
the  sale  of  liquor  and  the  employment  of  waiter 
girls,  and  providing  for  the  summary  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  professional  thieves.  The  sale 
of  illegal  medical  diplomas  by  so-called  medical 
colleges,  which  extended  so  far  and  was  fraught 
with  so  much  danger  as  to  call  forth  a  special 
protest  from  the  governments  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, was  vigorously  attacked  under  his  administra- 
tion, and  the  entering  wedge  driven  in  which 
ultimately  suppressed  these  fraudulent  institutions. 
During  Mr.  Stokley's  second  term  as  Mayor,  the 
great  International  Exhibition  of  1876  was  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Anticipating  a  rich  harvest,  criminals 
from  all  quarters  hastened  to  the  city  and  began 
laying  their  plans  to  trap  the  unwary  and  unpro 
tected.  Confidence  schemes  without  number  were 
essaj'ed,  and  attempts  were  made  to  import  the 
highest  developments  of  European  vice.  A  bribe  of 
half  a  million  dollars  was  covertly  offered  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  single  gambling  house.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  Mayor 
Stokley's  services  in  suppressing  vice  and  main- 
taining order  during  this  period.  With  the  aid  of 
but  three  hundred  extra  policemen,  who  were  on 
duty  only  seven  months  of  the  Centennial  year,  he 
successfully  dammed  this  torrent  of  vice  and  fraud, 
prevented  the  sharpers  and  gamblers  from  securing 
a  footing,  and  preserved  the  good  reputation  of  the 
city.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of  visi- 
tors and  the  excitement  which  is  inseparable  from 
crowds,  he  maintained  the  best  of  order,  and  life  and 
property  were  never  more  secure.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  States  regarded  his  success  in  this  matter 
as  little  short  of  marvelous,  and  every  foreign  nation 
represented  at  the  Exhibition  has  testified  with 
most  honorable  mention  to  his  ability,  zeal  and  in- 
tegrity. No  task  of  equal  magnitude  has  ever  con- 
fronted the  chief  executive  of  any  other  American 
city,  and  for  this  achievement  alone,  were  there  no 
other  to  be  placed  on  record  to  his  credit.  Mayor 
Stokley's  name  would  deserve  enduring  remem- 
brance. During  the  great  railroad  strike  of  July, 
1877,  Mayor  Stokley  signally  distinguished  himself 
in  maintaining  order  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  rest- 
ing at  Long  Branch  when  news  of  the  Pittsburgh 
disturbances  reached  him.    By  the  first  train  he  re- 
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turned  to  his  post,  only  to  learn  that  the  worst 
reports  did  not  equal  the  reality.  With  excellent 
judgment  he  at  once  established  his  headquarters  at 
the  West  Philadelphia  Depot  of  the  Pennsj^lvania 
Company,  in  the  vicinitj'  of  which  large  bodies  of 
idle  and  disorderly  men  had  already  assembled. 
Massing  a  large  force  of  police  in  the  neighborhood, 
ready  for  instant  service,  he  calmly  awaited  develop- 
ments. When  the  news  of  the  ravages  of  the 
rioters  in  Pittsburgh  reached  him  and  it  became 
known  in  Philadelphia  that  the  National  Guard  of 
the  State  was  powerless  to  suppress  the  outbreak 
of  the  strikers,  he  caused  a  number  of  special 
patrolmen  to  be  sworn  in,  that  he  might  concentrate 
a  suflS.cient  force  of  his  tried  men  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Schuj'lkill.  Further  demands  made  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning,  drew  to  the  theatre  of 
the  strike  all  the  available  militia  of  the  city  and 
the  immense  crowds  assembled  in  West  Philadel- 
phia, mainly  in  active  sympathy  with  the  strikers, 
gave  the  police  considerable  trouble,  and  were  only 
restrained  from  working  serious  damage  to  the 
railroad  property  by  the  firm  front  displayed  by  the 
police.  Learning  that  the  mob  contemplated  firing 
a  train  of  oil-cars  standing  near  the  depot.  Mayor 
Stokley  resolved  to  remove  it  at  all  hazards,  to  a 
place  where,  if  the  threat  were  carried  out,  the  dam- 
age from  the  conflagration  would  be  slight.  Al- 
though opposed  most  vigorously  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  yard,  who  feared  that  moving  the  train 
would  precipitate  the  outbreak,  and  ■warned  that  he 
must  assume  the  full  responsibility  were  he  to  act 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  Mayor  Stokley 
wisely  resolved  upon  action,  feeling  that  then  and 
not  later  was  the  time  to  assert  and  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  law.  Ordering  the  entire  police  force 
of  the  city  to  this  point,  he  divided  the  men  into 
three  detachments  and  dispatched  them  to  advan- 
tageous points  along  the  route  to  the  Delaware 
Eiver.  He  then  ordered  an  engine  from  the  round- 
house, had  it  attached  to  the  oil  train,  and,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  determined  opposition  from  the 
mob  ran  it  out  of  the  yard,  through  the  tunnel  and 
down  to  the  river.  The  police,  using  only  their 
clubs,  successfully  resisted  the  assault  of  the  mob, 
although  outnumbered  twenty  to  one,  and  arrested 
several  of  its  ring-leaders.  The  subsequent  firing 
of  the  train  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  Mayor's 
course.  Had  it  not  been  removed  in  time  to  a  spot 
where  its  destruction  could  not  affect  other  property 
the  loss  might  have  been  millions  of  dollars,  and  a 
reign  of  terror  would  probably  have  been  inaugu- 
rated which  could  hardly  have  terminated  without 
an  appalling  loss  of  life.  In  this  affair  Mayor  Stok- 
ley proved  himself  a  man  of  heroic  courage  in  the 


discharge  of  dutj'  and  the  possessor  of  remarkable 
judgment  and  foresight,  carrying  his  point  without 
unduly  exasperating  the  excited  element  which 
opposed  him  and  vindicating  to  the  fullest  degree 
the  majesty  of  the  law  while  employing  but  the 
minimum  of  its  power.  It  has  been  truly  said  of 
this  achievement  that  great  generals  have  won  im- 
mortality by  the  exercise  of  no  higher  degree  of 
judgment,  courage  and  foresight  than  were  displayed 
by  Mayor  Stokley  in  accomplishing  it.  Surely  it 
is  deserving  of  grateful  and  enduring  remembrance. 
Having  effectually  broken  up  the  mob  at  this  quar- 
ter, the  Mayor  now  bestowed  his  attention  upon  the 
great  banking  institutions  of  the  city,  which  he  had 
reason  to  believe  would  be  attacked  by  the  lawless 
element  in  the  city  ready  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  workingmen  solely  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
His  prompt  steps  in  this  direction  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented the  contemplated  attack,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  mob's  defeat  on  all  sides  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  a  potent  effect  in  pre- 
venting outbreaks  elsewhere  and  in  terminating  the 
general  disturbed  condition  of  affairs.  Although 
not  caring  to  remain  longer  in  office,  Mr.  Stokley 
was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  run  a  fourth  time 
for  the  office  of  Mayor.  In  this  canvass  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  Democratic  candidate,  Hon.  Samuel 
G.  King.  A  life-long  Republican,  having  cast  his 
first  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President,  in  1844,  he  has  conscientiously  adhered 
to  the  principles  and  fortunes  of  that  party  and  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  stood  high  in  its  councils. 
He  is  at  present  Director  of  tlie  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  position  of 
highest  trust  and  responsibility,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  Fitler  under  the  new  City 
Charter,  which  was  approved  June  1,  1885.  In  this 
capacity  he  holds  extraordinary  powers,  having 
charge  of  the  Police,  Fire,  Health,  Electrical,  Boiler 
Inspection,  Building  Inspectors,  City  Property  and 
Fire  Escapes  Bureaus.  He  is  also  a  Commissiouer 
of  Fairmount  Park,  and  a  Commissioner  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Public  Buildings  at  Broad  and 
Market  Streets.  From  early  youth  he  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a 
warm  friend  and  supporter  of  its  religious  and  chari- 
table work.  In  private  life  as  in  public  he  has  been 
faithful  at  all  times  to  his  duty.  He  is  the  only 
surviving  member  of  his  father's  family,  all  of 
whom  he  cared  for  with  paternal  solicitude  during 
life  and  buried  with  becoming  respect  at  death. 
He  married,  July  7,  1845,  Miss  Mary  A.  Miller,  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Miller.  Five  children  have 
been  born  to  them  :  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
One  of  his  sons  died  in  boyhood. 
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PATKICK  JOHN  RYAN. 

THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  PATRICK  JOHN 
RYAN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia, 
and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
eloquent  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Thurles,  County 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1831.  While  but  a 
mere  child  he  evinced  a  predilection  for  the 
priesthood,  his  whole  soul  seemingly  being  bound 
up  in  that  sacred  calling.  To  this  end  drifted  the 
whole  current  of  his  thoughts.  He  attended 
school  in  Dublin  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  entered  Carlow  College,  noted  for  the 
scholarship  of  its  teachers  and  the  thoroughness  of 
its  ecclesiastical  training,  and  for  the  fact  that  not  a 
few  of  its  alumni  have  risen  to  distinguished  emi- 
nence in  the  Catholic  Church,  among  the  number 
being  Cardinal  Cullen  and  Bishop  England.  While 
a  pupil  at  Carlow  he  was  devoted  to  study,  and 
won  the  respect  and  regard  of  his  teachers  by  his 
unassuming  piety,  genial  character  and  mental 
acumen.  Among  the  honors  that  fell  to  him  were 
first  premiums  in  philosophy,  theology  and  the  ap- 
pointment as  prefect  of  the  lay  house.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  had  completed  his  seminary  course 
and  was  ordained  a  sub-deacon.  The  great  and 
growing  country  across  the  Atlantic,  where  so 
many  of  his  compatriots  had  already  found  a  wel- 
come and  a  home,  seemed  to  him  a  congenial  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  talents,  and  in  1852 
he  bade  adieu  to  the  "old  country"  and  sailed  for 
America.  His  destination  was  St.  Louis,  and  upon 
arriving  there  he  had  a  cordial  reception  from  the 
worthy  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  assigned  him  at 
once  to  the  chair  of  Sacred  Eloquence  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Diocese,  and  gracefully  ac- 
corded him  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, although  he  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood.  The  deep  impression  which  his 
remarkable  zeal  and  commanding  talents  made 
upon  his  superiors  from  the  very  first,  intensified 
with  acquaintance,  and  even  thus  early  a  brilliant 
future  was  predicted  for  him.  In  1853,  having  then 
attained  the  age  required,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  and  appointed  assistant  rector  of  the 
Cathedral  in  St.  Louis.  In  1856  he  was  made  rec- 
tor, remaining  in  this  position  until  1860,  when  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  parish  of  the  Annuuci- 
atioD,  in  the  same  city,  in  which  he  built  a  beauti- 
ful church  edifice  and  a  parochial  school,  both 
being  located  on  grounds  at  and  near  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Labadie  Streets.  During  the  unhappy 
period  of  the  Civil  War  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the 
Gratriot  Street  Military  Prison  and  Hospital,  and 


was  assiduous  in  his  devotion  to  the  bodily  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  its  inmates.  Hundreds  of 
men,  who,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  had  become 
inmates  of  this  place,  now  scattered  through  the 
South,  remember  with  feelings  of  gratitude  his  hu- 
mane ministrations  and  kindly  words  of  cheer. 
His  sincere  and  unselfish  devotion  to  their  service 
profoundly  affected  the  prisoners  and  led  many  of 
them  to  embrace  religion,  no  less  than  six  hundred 
vohmtarily  taking  the  rite  of  baptism  and  becoming 
professing  Christians.  A  commission  as  Chaplain 
in  the  United  States  Army  was  sent  to  Father  Ryan, 
at  this  period,  upon  the  recommendation  of  General 
Blair,  but  the  young  priest  modestly  declined  to 
assume  the  rank  and  pay,  although  he  faithfully 
continued  his  ministrations  in  the  prison  and  hos- 
pital until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  completing 
his  work  in  the  parish  of  the  Annunciation  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  St.  John's  Church  in  St.  Louis. 
In  1866,  being  in  attendance  at  the  Second  Plenary 
Council  at  Baltimore,  Father  Ryan  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  assembled  prelates  on  "  The  Sanc- 
tity of  the  Church."  This  is  regarded  by  ecclesias- 
tical critics  as  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  this 
learned  and  eloquent  divine.  In  addition  to  his 
parochial  duties  Father  Ryan  was  a  great  deal  in 
the  field  as  a  lecturer  throughout  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  occasionally  in  neighboring  States.  He 
was  ever  on  the  alert  to  advance  the  holy  cause  of 
religion,  and  hesitated  at  no  sacrifice  furthering  its 
interests.  For  years  his  labors  were  incessant, 
and  could  only  have  been  prosecuted  by  a  man 
gifted  with  a  robust  constitution.  In  several  in- 
stances, at  the  special  request  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Missouri,  he  has  addressed  the  assembled 
wisdom  of  the  State,  and  on  those  occasions  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  at  Jefferson  City,  has  been 
crowded  by  an  eager  multitude  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, anxious  to  listen  to  the  gifted  orator. 
Feeling  the  need  of  rest  and  relaxation,  after  the 
tension  of  years  of  severe  discipline  and  earnest 
work,  he  took  a  trip  to  Europe,  where  he  devoted  a 
year  to  travel,  visiting  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  in 
Ireland,  and  journeying  through  France,  Germany 
and  Italy.  He  was  in  Rome  during  the  celebration 
of  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  St.  Peter's  death, 
and  enjoyed  the  high  distinction  of  being  invited 
by  the  Papal  authorities  to  deliver  the  English 
course  of  Lenten  sermons  in  that  city.  This  honor 
is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  a  priest,  and  in  previous  years  had 
been  bestowed  \ipon  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  of  New  York,  Father  Thomas 
Burke,  and  other  brilliant  orators,  whose  names 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  those  of  the  greatest 
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divines  of  their  day.  In  1868,  upon  his  return  to 
America,  Father  Ryan  was  appointed  Vicar-General 
of  the  arch-diocese  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  adminis- 
trator of  the  diocese,  while  his  superior.  Archbishop 
Kenrick,  was  attending  the  Ecumenical  Council  in 
Rome.  His  able  discharge  of  this  highly  responsi- 
ble trust  was  the  theme  of  admiration  both  among 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  was  always  remem- 
bered with  affectionate  consideration  by  Archbishop 
Kenrick.  When  the  weight  of  years  began  to  tell 
upon  the  Archbishop  and  he  applied  to  Rome  for  an 
assistant,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bishops  of  that  Province,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  the  country,  recommended  that 
Vicar-General  Ryan  be  appointed  Coadjutor. 
Bishop  of  St.  Louis  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Tricomia,  in  Palestine,  in  partibus  infidelium.  He 
was  formally  consecrated  Coadjutor-Bishop  of  St. 
Louis,  at  St.  John's  Church  in  that  city,  April  14, 
1873.  In  1876  he  was  invited  to  deliver  the  centen- 
nial oration  on  Daniel  O'Connell,  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
but  was  unable  to  leave  home.  In  1879  Cardinal 
McCloskey  invited  him  to  preach  the  sermon  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  New  York  Cathe- 
dral, which  took  place  in  the  early  summer  of  that 
year.  In  November  of  1883  he  visited  Rome  to 
take  part  in  the  preliminary  deliberations  of  the 
American  Archbishops  and  their  representatives 
before  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore. 
On  that  occasion  he  again  preached  in  that  city  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Archbishop  of  Sala- 
mis,  continuing  however  Coadjutor  of  St.  Louis. 
The  next  year  saw  him  translated  to  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  his  own  people  and  also  by  many 
Protestants.  At  one  of  the  social  receptions  ten- 
dered to  Archbishop  Ryan,  Bishop  Stevens  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  most  warmly  welcomed  the  new  prelate  to  Phil- 
adelphia. The  opening  sermon  of  the  Third  Ple- 
nary Council  of  Baltimore  in  November  of  1884 
was  preached  by  the  new  Archbishop,  as  also  the 
sermon  in  New  York  Cathedral,  when  Archbishop 
Corrigan  received  the  Pallium,  and  in  Baltimore, 
when  Cardinal  Gibbons  received  the  Cardinal's  hat. 
In  1888  Archbishop  Ryan  again  visited  Rome  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  that  Bishops  shall  visit 
that  city  every  ten  years,  and,  as  it  was  that  period 
of  time  since  his  predecessor  Archbishop  Wood 
had  been  in  Rome,  the  new  Archbishop  was  obliged 
to  represent  the  diocese.  On  this  occasion  he 
preached  the  sermon  no  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  National  Irish  Church  in  Rome.  He 
also  delivered  an  address  to  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Leo  XII. ,  on  occasion  of  his  presenting  to  him  the 


gift  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  received  from  the  Pope  a  copy,  in 
two  large  volumes,  of  his  Holiness'  Encyclicals. 
The  sermons  of  ArchbishopRyan  were  all  published 
in  newspapers,  and  some  lectures  in  pamphlet  form. 
His  lecture  on  "  What  Catholics  do  not  believe,''''  went 
through  five  editions  and  was  re-published  in  Lon- 
don, with  the  author's  consent.  The  occasion  of  it 
was  very  peculiar.  A  Protestant  clergyman  of  St. 
Louis  (Rev.  Dr.  Snyder)  invited  the  Bishop  to 
preach  in  "his  (Dr.  Snyder's)  Church  on  "the 
claims  of  the  Catholic  Church."  The  Bishop  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  but  requested  that  the  place 
selected  be  changed  to  Mercantile  Library  Hall.  A 
vast  audience  assembled,  and  many  others  could 
not  obtain  entrance.  A  request  to  have  the  lecture 
published  in  pamphlet  form  was  signed  by  several 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  citizens  — amongst  the 
latter  by  General  William  T.  Sherman.  Subse- 
quently the  Bishop  delivered  and  published  his 
lecture  on  "  The  Causes  of  Modern  Religious  Skepti- 
cism"  It  is  contemplated  to  re-publish  these 
lectures  and*  those  delivered  by  him  before  the 
Legislature,  and  University  of  Missouri.  The  Arch- 
bishop since  his  advent  to  Philadelphia  has  been 
honored  by  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  previously 
received  the  same  degree  from  the  University  of 
New  York.  The  Archbishop  delivered  the  sermon 
at  the  Pontifical  Mass  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy 
in  the  United  States.  This  celebration  took  place 
in  November,  1889,  and  lasted  during  three  days. 
The  sermon  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  the  hierarchy,  Most  Rev. 
John  Carroll,  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Car- 
rolton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  also  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  these  States  during  the  past 
centxxry.  The  sermon  has  been  published  in  the 
Souvenir  Volume  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  and 
Catholic  Congress,  by  Wm.  H.  Hughes,  Detroit. 
Archbishop  Ryan  is  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  with 
a  purely  classical  head,  set  firmly  upon  a  pair  of 
broad  shoulders.  His  voice  is  peculiarly  pleasing, 
and  when  he  warms  up  to  his  subject,  his  eloqnence 
is  irresistible,  and  sweeps  every  obstacle  before  it. 
Modest  and  unassuming  to  a  marked  degree,  earn- 
est and  active  in  beneficent  work,  conscious  of  the 
great  responsibilities  of  his  exalted  position  and 
worthly  striving  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every 
duty,  Archbishop  Ryan  stands  to-day  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  as  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
honored  and  loved  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States. 
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CHARLES  W.  MACKEY. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  MACKEY  was  born  in 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  November  19,  1848,  of 
mixed  Scotch,  Irish  and  German  parentage.  He  is 
directly  descended  from  William  Mackej',  of  Tubeg, 
Scotland,  a  member  of  the  Abracli  branch  of  the 
Clan  Mackl}re.  The  name  is  spelled  in  many 
different  ways,  arising  from  the  idioms  of  speech 
in  different  countries,  but  it  is  generally  Mackie, 
McKay,  McKie,  Mackey  and  Mackay,  Mackghie, 
Mackaye,  Macky,  etc.;  while  Sir  James  W.,  who 
was  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1874,  spells  his  name 
Macliey,  and  claims  to  be  directly  descended  from 
Angus  Dow  Macky,  whose  successor,  Donald  James 
Mackay,  the  present  Lord  Reay,  is  now  the  chief  of 
the  Clan.  The  Clan  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland. 
An  ancient  manuscript  discovered  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edenboro, 
written  by  AndrewSymson,  has  been  published 
and  edited  by  Thomas  Maitland,  Jr.,  of  Dundru- 
man.  Advocate,  and  it  mentions  the  Mackies  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce.*  Sir  Robert 
Gordon,  who  is  considered  an  authority,  says 
that  Donald,  the  son  of  lye,  was  the  first  who 
went  under  the  name.  The  Mackies  must  have 
resided  for  many  centuries  in  Galloway,  for  an 
old  parish  there  is  called  Balmaghie,  i.  e.,  Mackie- 
town.  A  book  published  by  Robert  Mackay,  of 
Thurso,  Scotland,  in  1829,  called  "  A  History  of  the 
House  and  Clan  of  Mackey,"  gives  a  liistory  of  the 
origin  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Clan  and  the 
various  ways  of  spelling  the  name,  and  shows  that 
the  name  originated  in  the  twelfth  century  and  that 
all  of  the  Mackeys  are  descended  from  a  common 
ancestry.  The  name  "lye"  is  from  the  Gaelic  word 
"Oidn"  and  signifies  stranger  or  guest,  so  that 
Macklye  literally  means  "sou  of  a  stranger"  or 
guest.  Mr.  Mackey's  great  uncle,  John  Mackey, 
who  came  to  America  in  1765,  located  in  Chester 
Countj^  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that 
framed  the  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Mackey's  father  was  born  at  Port  Deposit,  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  April  21, 1791,  and  was  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1813,  as  were  also  his  brothers  William 
and  Thomas.  He  removed  to  Franklin  December 
27,  1831.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and  force  of 
character  and  was  one  of  the  most  upright  and 
honorable  citizens  of  Venango  County.  He  was 
ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  was  coro- 
ner of  the  county,  a  Mason  of  high  standing,  and  a 
prominent  Democrat.  His  father,  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
near  Inverness,  Scotland,  came  to  this  country  in 
1765,  and  located  at  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  and 


was  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  Army.  His  mother, 
Kaziah  Rebecca  Murphey  was  born  in  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  also  in 
1765.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
Julia  Anne  Fagundus,  was  born  in  Lycoming 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1801.  She  died  February  14,  1883,  in  Franklin, 
Pennsylvania.  She  was  a  woman  of  marked  char- 
acter, and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
The  following  e.Ytract  from  a  long  obituary  notice 
published  in  the  Venango  Spectator  shortly  after  her 
death  shows  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held 
by  the  community  in  which  she  lived : 

"She  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  every- 
body's friend.  She  had  love  and  sympathy  for 
everybody.  She  never  had  an  unkind  word  to  say 
about  any  person,  and  would  not  even  permit  harsh 
criticism  in  her  presence.  This  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition was  reflected  in  her  face  and  manner.  She 
wore  this  visible  sign  and  seal  of  a  good  heart." 

Mr.  Mackey's  maternal  great-grandfather,  John 
Fagundus,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Germany,  came  to  this  country  in  1732,  and  located 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  married  February  3, 
1759,  to  Martha  Done,  as  appears  on  p.  98,  Vol.  II. 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives.  Mr.  Mackey's 
maternal  grandfather,  John  Fagundus,  was  born 
November  3,  1760,  in  Philadelphia;  and  his  mater- 
nal grandmother,  Mary  (Cressman)  Fagundus,  was 
also  born  there  May  17,  1763 ;  and  they  were  mar- 
ried in  that  city  May  23,  1785.  They  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
Mr.  Mackey's  mother  was  born.  Mr.  Mackey 
received  a  good  academic  education;  learned  the 
printing  trade ;  published  a  newspaper  when  a  mere 
boy ;  and  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  when 
he  was  but  eighteen  j^ears  of  age  in  the  office  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  now  Presi- 
dent-Judge of  the  Venango  District.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  Union,  and 
with  several  other  j'ouug  men  organized  the 
"  Venango  Grays,"  afterwards  Company  "  C  "  of  the 
10th  Regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Volun- 
teer Corps — the  first  company  organized  in  the 
county.  Of  this  company  he  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  First  Lieutenancy  and  served  with  it, 
except  when  on  detached  duty,  to  the  11th  of  July, 
1863,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged.  During 
his  term  of  service  he  acted  for  a  time  as  ordinance 
ofl3cer  on  the  staff  of  General  M'Call,  who  com- 
manded the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Division;  and 
also  served  in  the  same  capacitj''  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral E.  O.  C.  Ord.  He  was  in  all  the  battles  in 
which  his  company  was  engaged,  from  Dranesville 
to  Gettysburg,  inclusive,  except  two.    In  the  month 
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of  August  following  his  discharge  from  the  army, 
he  was  appointed,  by  Secretarj- Chase,  special  agent 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  district  composed  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  This  position  he  continued  to  hold  until 
August  1,  1865,  when  he  resigned,  and  afterwards 
returned  home  and  entered  the  law  firm  of  Taylor  & 
Gilfillan  as  a  partner.  During  the  time  he  was 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  he  received  and  dis- 
bursed large  sums  of  money,  and  it  was  through  his 
office  that  the  commercial  and  coastwise  intercourse 
between  the  localities  named  and  the  Northern 
States  was  conducted,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had 
local  agencies  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Norfolk  and 
other  points.  Mr.  Mackey  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
August  29,  I860,  and  to  membership  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  December  5,  1875,  on 
motion  of  the  late  Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  ex-At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  several  other  States.  Since  he  came  to  the  bar 
he  has  been  almost  constantly  in  active  practice,  and 
has  been  employed  in  some  of  the  most  important 
cases  ever  tried  in  his  part  of  the  State  and  is  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  in  his  profession.  Besides  this  he 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  many  import- 
ant manufacturing  and  railroad  interests.  For 
several  years  he  was  attorney  for  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad,  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road system.  He  was  also  the  projector,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Solicitor  of  the  Olean, 
Bradford  &  \Varren  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the 
Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  system.  He 
was  the  projector  and  President  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Bradford  &  Buffalo  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Western  system.  He  was  one  of  the 
projectors  and  Vice-President  and  general  solici- 
tor of  the  Cincinnati  &  South  Eastern  Railroad, 
now  a  part  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  system. 
He  was  general  solicitor  and  a  Director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Western  Railroad  Company.  He  is 
now  the  President  of  the  Norfolk  and  Virginia 
Beach  Railroad  Company,  which  has  erected  at 
Virginia  Beach,  near  Norfolk,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  attractive  summer  and  winter  resorts 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  also  a  Director  in  and 
a  large  owner  of  the  American  Oxide  Company,  of 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  a  company  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  making  oxides  of  metals.  The  capi- 
tal of  this  company  is  $500,000 ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  process  it  uses  has  revolutionized  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  kinds  of  oxides.  He  is  also  the  Vice- 
President  and  a  Director  of  the  Shenango  Coal  & 
Mining  Company,  one  of  the  largest  coal  companies 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  Vice-President 


I  and  Director  of  the  Sterling  Steel  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Anglo-American  Oxide  Company,  now  building 
works  in  Belgium.  He  organized  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Gas  Light  and  Fuel  Company, 
which  conducted  natural  gas  successfully  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty-three  miles  to  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
This  company  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  sup- 
plies Sharon,  Mercer,  Meadville,  Oil  City  and  other 
places  with  natural  gas.  He  also  organized  the 
Franklin  Natural  Gas  Company,  of  which  he  was 
elected  President.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Savings 
Bank  of  Franklin,  the  Emlenton  Bank  and  the  Eden- 
burgh  Bank,  and  is  identified  with  many  other  busi- 
ness enterprises.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  Y^ork 
Club  and  the  Lawyers'  Club  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  politics  Mr.  Mackey  is  an  ardent  Repub- 
lican, he  having  cast  his  first  vote  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1864;  and  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
every  political  campaign  since  1866.  In  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1888  he  was  on  the  stump  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  several  weeks,  and 
his  speeches  were  favorably  commented  upon  by 
many  of  the  leading  newspapers,  by  which  they 
were  pronounced  eloquent,  logical  and  convincing. 
In  1884  and  1886  Mr.  Mackey  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress  for  the  Twenty-seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  defeated,  he 
had  each  time  a  large  majority  of  the  vote  in  the 
district  outside  of  Erie  City,  which  was  the  home 
of  his  opponent.  In  1880  the  district  went  Repub- 
lican on  Congress  by  1,303,  and  in  1882  by  823.  Mr. 
Mackey  carried  the  district  outside  of  Erie  City  by 
2,187  in  1884,  and  by  a  large  majority  in  1886.  His 
opponent  carried  the  city  by  2,729  in  1884,  and  by 
2,102  in  1886;  although  Mr.  Cleveland  carried  it  in 
1884  by  only  110, — about  the  usual  Democratic  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Mackey's  majority  outside  of  the  city 
was  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Republican 
candidate  in  that  district  for  many  years.  In  his 
own  county  he  ran  largely  ahead  of  Blaine  in  1884, 
and  he  had  more  than  double  the  majority  of  Gen- 
eral Beaver  in  1886.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  all 
candid  men  in  his  district  that  his  defeat  was 
brought  about  solely  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
an  inexhaustible  corruption  fund.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  ex-Congressman 
Gilfillan  at  the  Corry  Convention,  July  27,  1886, 
placing  Mr.  Mackey  in  nomination : 

"JIfr.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  tJie  Convention: 

I  have  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Republicans  of  this  district,  of  nomina- 
ting Charles  W.  Mackey,  of  Franklin,  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress  for  the  Twenty- 
seventh  District  of  Pennsylvania.  In  doing  so  I 
desire  to  say  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Mackey  since 
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his  boyhood ;  I  have  been  associated  with  him  in 
the  profession  to  wliich  he  belongs,  in  business  af- 
fairs and  socially ;  and  in  all  my  relations  with  him 
I  have  always  found  him  honorable,  upright, 
straightforward  and  manly  in  every  respect.  He 
combines  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  that 
constitute  the  successful  lawyer,  the  enterprising 
business  man  and  the  generous  and  liberal  citizen. 
By  his  own  industry,  courage  and  perseverance  he 
has  surmounted  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cess, and  stands  to-day  one  of  the  foremost  citizens 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  business  and  social  affairs  of 
his  native  place.  As  a  Republican  no  man  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  has  ever  rendered  his  party  more 
faithful  and  efficient  service.  From  1866,  just  after 
he  came  to  the  bar  of  Venango  County,  and  when 
young  in  years,  down  to  this  day,  he  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  everj'  campaign, — often  leaving  his 
home  and  going  into  distant  States  to  battle  for  the 
principles  in  which  he  believes.  His  fidelity  to  his 
party  and  his  party  associates,  in  victory  and  de- 
feat, has  been  constant  and  unflinching.  Although 
not  by  any  means  a  bitter  partisan,  he  has  been  firm 
and  constant  in  his  convictions,  and  has  never 
wavered  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  duty." 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Mackey  has  been' 
held  in  the  locality  in  which  he  is,  of  course,  best 
known,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  Mayor 
of  his  city;  City  Solicitor  for  three  times,  and  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  for  several  years.  He 
is  a  Past  Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, Past  Commander  of  Knights  Templar,  was 
District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  many  years  and  District  Deputy  Grand 
High  Priest  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Pennsylvania. 
On  May  20,  1872,  he  was  appointed  a  Captain  in  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by 
Governor  Hartranft,  which  position  he  held  until 
1873,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation  on  account 
of  imperative  business  engagements  out  of  the 
State,  and  was  honorably  discharged.  Mr.  Mackey 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  foreign  travel,  having 
been  in  Europe  three  times.  He  is  a  well-known 
and  popular  public  speaker,  having  delivered  many 
lectures  and  addresses  on  various  subjects,  display- 
ing a  remarkable  eloquence  and  an  extraordinary 
magnetic  power,  through  whose  i^ossession  he  has 
been  unusually  successful  in  moulding  his  hearers 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  views  which  he  expresses. 
Mr.  Mackey  is  at  present  connected  with  several 
large  railroad  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  and 
holds  business  relations  of  a  nature  requiring  his 
presence  in  New  York  City,  where  he  has  an  oflice, 
and  wliere  he  spends  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time.  Meanwhile  the  firm  of  Mackey,  Forbes  & 
Hughes  is  in  active  practice  in  Franklin,  but  the 
business  is  conducted  mainly  by  the  junior  mem- 
bers. On  May  9,  1867,  Mr.  Mackey  married  Laur- 
etta Barnes  Fay,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.    Her  father, 


Cyrus  Paige  Fay,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Daniel 
Fay,  of  Hardwick,  Massacluisetts,  who  was  born 
December  14,  1752,  and  was  a  soldier  in  Captain 
Samuel  Dexter's  company  of  Colonel  Learned's  regi- 
ment during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Her  maternal 
great-grandfather,  Timothy  Paige,  was  born  at 
Hardwich,  Massachusetts,  May  24,  1727,  and  died 
April  26,  1796.  He  was  a  Selectman,  Town  Treas- 
urer and  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  and 
served  as  a  member  of  many  of  the  most  important 
town  committees  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  rendered  most  conspicuous  services  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle.  The  late  Right  Rev- 
erend Philander  Chase,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ohio,  and  founder  of  Kenyon 
College  at  Gambler,  Ohio,  was  the  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Mackey,  and  came  with  her  father  from  Vermont 
in  1812.  Her  father  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  merchants  in  Columbus,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  October  2,  1872,  was  Treas- 
urer of  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Railroad  Company. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  stand- 
ing, and  his  wife  (Myra  Barnes)  was  a  daughter  of 
Doctor  Samuel  Barnes,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Revolutionary  army.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackey  have 
six  children  :  Susan  Taylor,  born  March  20,  1868, 
and  married  June  25,  1889,  to  Edward  E.  Hughes, 
the  junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  which  Mr. 
Mackey  is  the  head;  Myra  Fay,  born  March  27, 
1870;  Cyrus  Fay,  born  July  1,  1872;  William 
Chase,  born  Jamiary  7,  1877;  Julia  Anne,  born 
November  9,  1878 ;  and  Marion  Paige,  born  April 
13,  1884. 


THEOPHILUS  S.  WILSOK 

HON.  THEOPHILUS  STRATTAN  WILSON, 
President-Judge  of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  the  Borough  of  Strat- 
tauville.  Clarion  Countj%  Pennsylvania — a  village 
three  miles  east  of  Clarion,  the  county  seat — April 
17,  1837.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
that  section  of  country  and  in  their  history  are  to  be 
found  rare  elements  of  romance.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  which  are  now  Clarion  and  Jefferson  Coun- 
ties was  an  unsettled  wilderness.  Hither,  in  1801, 
came  a  band  of  earnest,  energetic  patriots,  deter- 
mined to  do  their  part  in  extending  the  settlement 
of  their  country.  They  numbered  ten  men,  among 
whom  was  Samuel  Wilson,  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.     They  reached  their 
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destination  after  experiencing  all  the  privations  that 
in  those  days  attended  the  progress  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, their  journey  requiring  the  opening  up  of  an 
unbroken  forest,  at  a  period  not  long  after  a  time  of 
fierce  Indian  conflicts.  Samuel  Wilson  died  withiu 
a  year  afterwards.  His  widow  and  five  sons  settled 
on  the  land  he  had  broken,  and  to  one  of  these  sons, 
Robert,  the  second  man  married  in  Clarion,  was 
born  another  Samuel,  third  of  the  name,  who  was 
the  father  of  Judge  Wilson.  In  1836  Samuel  Wilson 
married  Elizabeth  Moran,  of  Haddenfield,  New  Jer- 
sey, who  was  of  the  family  of  John  Strattan,  the 
founder  of  Strattanville,  from  which  famil3'  Theophi- 
lus,  their  first  born,  received  his  second  name. 
Samuel  Wilson  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
Hon.  Charles  Evans,  the  pioneer  merchant  in  his 
section  ;  but  in  1834,  when  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  he  started  in  business  for  himself.  He  was  a 
shrewd  and  far-seeing  man,  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  rapidly  accumulated  a  fortune.  When 
the  iron  industry  started  in  Clarion  County,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  invest  in  it  and  became  a  heavy 
manufacturer,  building,  in  company  with  his  brother 
John,  the  St.  Charles  Furnace,  in  Porter  Township. 
He  afterwards  purchased  Helen  Furnace,  in  High- 
land Township,  where  he  made  thousands  of  tons  of 
pig  iron.  He  also  interested  himself  in  boat  build- 
ing, acquired  extensive  lumber  interests,  owned 
several  stores,  and  emploj'ed  several  hundred  men 
in  his  various  enterprises.  When  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out,  Governor  Curtin  specially 
'commissioned  him  to  purchase  supplies  for  the 
Quartermasters'  Department.  He  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Clarion,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Strattanville,  Januarj'  21,  1879,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one  years.  Theophilus  Strattan  Wilson 
had  the  advantage  of  being  well  prepared  for  his 
college  education,  first  by  private  tutors,  afterwards 
at  the  public  schools,  and  then  at  the  Brookville 
Academy,  in  Jefferson  County.  He  received  his 
collegiate  education  at  Allegheny  College,  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  While  he  was  yet  a  lad,  in 
1854,  his  father  chose  him  to  fill  out  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  of  his  chief  clerk — a  most  responsible 
and  difficult  position.  At  the  close  of  his  term  in 
charge  of  the  business,  Theophilus  was  sent  to 
Helen  Furnace,  which  was  owned  by  his  father, 
where  was  manufactured  a  superior  brand  of  iron, 
known  to  the  trade  as  "charcoal  iron,"  its  con- 
stituent parts  being  red  hematite  ore,  limestone  and 
oak  charcoal.  At  first  Theophilus  took  charge  of 
the  Furnace  store,  soon  he  was  promoted  chief 
bookkeeper,  and,  showing  a  broad  understanding  of 
business  principles  and  of  the  details  of  manufac- 


ture, in  a  short  time  he  was  appointed  manager  of 
the  entire  business.  The  qualities  he  displayed, 
of  fine  intelligence,  persistent  application,  and  in- 
domitable energy,  thus  pushed  him  to  the  forefront 
of  a  vocation  he  was  only  destined  to  follow  tem- 
porarily, but  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  him 
in  his  future  career,  having  been,  as  he  himself  since 
remarked,  more  beneficial  to  him  in  his  profession 
and  in  his  judicial  career  than  his  classical  educa- 
tion. In  1859  Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to  Amanda 
Lowry,  eldest  daughter  of  William  H.  and  Eliza 
Lowry,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  and  merchants  in  the  county.  They 
have  had  five  children  :  Edwin  M.,  Minnie,  Harry 
R.,  Elizabeth,  and  Theophilus  L.  Wilson.  In  1860 
the  market  for  pig  iron  having  become  unprofitable, 
Mr.  Samuel  Wilson  determined  to  close  out  his 
business  in  that  line  and  it  was  permanently  discon- 
tinued. This  made  it  necessary  for  Theophilus  to 
decide  upon  his  future  course,  and  he  chose  the 
profession  of  law.  The  same  year  he  was  registered 
a  student  and  entered  the  office  of  George  W.  Lathy, 
the  oldest  practitioner  at  the  bar  of  Clarion  County. 
In  the  spring  of  1861  he  moved  from  Helen  Furnace 
to  Clarion,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
passed  a  creditable  examination  before  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  Hon. 
Glenni  W.  Scofleld,  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  at  Washington,  then 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  Warren  District  and  holding 
a  special  term  in  Clarion.  He  practiced  law  in 
Clarion  for  over  a  year,  when  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  John  Keatly,  of  Strattanville,  Additional  Pay- 
master, U.  S.  Volunteers,  gave  the  young  lawyer  a 
new  experience.  Heavy  bonds  being  required  for 
the  Paymaster,  Mr.  Wilson's  father  and  father-in- 
law  furnished  them,  and  Theophilus  was  made  Pay- 
master's clerk.  The  young  man  was  then  tweut}-- 
four  years  of  age,  active,  ardent  and  patriotic,  and 
not  in  the  least  inclined  to  follow  a  then  compara- 
tively inactive  and  uneventful  profession  while  the 
whole  coimtry  was  alive  and  so  much  of  importance 
was  "making  history"  and  stirring  men's  blood. 
The  war  was  well  advanced  and  the  paymaster's 
department  a  responsible,  active,  and  even  danger- 
ous one,  and  offered  special  inducements  to  a  young 
man  of  vitality  and  determination.  Mr.  Keatly  and 
Mr.  Wilson  were  first  assigned  to  duty  in  the  pay 
department  of  Kentucky,  with  headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  charge  of  Ex-Governor  Cumback  of  In- 
diana. Soon  they  were  ordered  to  Washington  to 
pay  the  troops  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
later  were  assigned  to  the  pay  department  of  Mary- 
land, with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  in  charge  of 
Major  C.  W.  Brice,  afterwards  Paymaster-General. 
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In  addition  to  paying  the  troops  in  Maryland,  they 
were  sent  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  paid  all 
the  troops  in  and  around  Harper's  Ferry,  Winches- 
ter, Romney,  and  Martinsbiirgh,  in  West  Virginia. 
At  Winchester,  in  18G2,  when  General  Milroy  was 
attacked  by  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  and  had  to  cut 
his  way  out  by  night  with  immense  loss,  they  were 
near  being  captured  with  their  treasure  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  They  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  Confederates  and  the  funds  were  safely  returned 
to  Washington,  at  night,  by  special  train — the 
second  division'of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps  thus  losing 
their  pay  for  the  time  being.  The  following  year, 
1863,  they  were  ordered  to  report  at  Harrisburg,  to 
Col.  W.  M.  Wylie,  where  they  remained,  paying 
discharged  soldiers,  until  they  were  mustered  out  in 
the  latter  part  of  1865.  During  the  three  years  they 
were  in  the  service  they  paid  out  twelve  million 
dollars,  and  within  one  year  afterwards  their  ac- 
counts were  adjusted  and  settled  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  United  States  authorities.  In  January, 
1866,  Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  Clarion  and  having 
determined  to  settle  there  permanently,  erected  for 
his  family  a  costly  and  beautiful  residence  on  the 
most  eligible  site  in  the  town,  opposite  the  public 
square,  where  he  still  resides.  The  following  year 
he  resumed  the  active  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  from  that  time  his  success  has  been  phenomenal. 
His  biisiness  rapidly  accumulated,  and  soon,  as  the 
court  records  show,  attained  proportions  exceeding 
that  of  all  other  lawyers  in  his  neighborhood,  neces- 
sitating the  employment  of  several  law  clerks,  he 
having  more  cases  than  all  the  members  of  the  local 
bar  combined.  In  the  Common  Pleas  Court  alone 
the  appearances  on  the  docket  were  more  than 
twelve  hundred  cases  anmially,  while  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  law  he  held  the  same  proportion. 
In  1872  Mr.  Wilson  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
George  A.  Jenks,  of  Brookville  (afterwards  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Solicitor-General 
of  the  United  States)  under  the  firm  name  of  Wilson 
and  Jenks — to  which,  later,  John  W.  Reed,  Esq., was 
admitted — which  continued  until  dissolved  on  the 
election  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  President-Judge  of  the 
Eighteenth  Judicial  District.  During  the  existence 
of  this  partnership  the  firm  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  They  were 
employed  in  many  important  cases,  their  services 
being  in  demand  both  within  and  without  the  dis- 
trict. The  discovery  and  production  of  petroleum 
in  large  quantities  greatly  augmented  their  business. 
As  an  instance  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
from  one  bank  in  the  county,  which  had  sufficed  for 
a  number  of  years,  seven  more  were  organized  and 
doing  business,  and  Wilson,  Jenks  and  Reed  were 


attorneys  for  seven  out  of  these  eight  institutions. 
They  were  recognized  universally  as  safe  counsellors, 
experienced  in  their  profession,  always  accessible, 
and  ready  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  their  clients. 
Among  the  most  important  cases  they  undertook  was 
the  indictment  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
they  being  first  retained  by  the  Producers'  Union,  of 
which  B.  B.  Campbell  was  President.  The  indict- 
ment was  against  John  D.  and  William  Rockafeller, 
Jabez  A.  Bostwick,  Daniel  O'Day,  William  G.  War- 
den, Charles  Lockhart,  Henry  M.  Flagler,  Jacob  J. 
Vandergrift,  Charles  Pratt,  George  W.  Girty,  et 
al.,  and  charged  them,  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, with  conspiracy  to  produce  a  monopoly  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  petroleum,  to  make  forced 
sales,  to  extort  unlawful  and  unreasonable  rebates, 
discounts,  and  commissions  from  railroads,  pipe- 
lines, and  common  carriers,  to  impoverish  and  ruin 
the  Allegheny  Railroad  in  its  business,  etc.,  etc. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  made  in  the  direction  of 
correcting  the  alleged  grievances  imposed  by  this 
colossal  monopoly  and  therefore  attracted  general 
attention  throughout  the  United  States.  Before 
the  case  came  to  trial,  however,  necessary  con- 
cessions were  made  and  a  compromise  effected, 
whereby  both  parties  to  the  action  were  satis- 
fied and  the  settlement  approved  by  the  Court. 
The  practice  of  the  firm  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  was  large  and  important  and  embraced 
many  cases  outside  of  their  own  district.  The 
United  States  Courts  at  Pittsburgh  also  received  a 
share  of  their  attention.  It  was  seen  with  apprecia- 
tion that  all  cases  undertaken  by  them  received  the 
most  careful  and  methodical  attention,  even  to  the 
minutest  details,  a  fact  which  resulted  in  gaining 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  business  public.  Mr. 
Jenks  took  part  in  all  jury  trials,  being  seldom  at 
the  office  except  during  such  trials,  the  regular  and 
special  terms  of  court,  and  argument  courts.  The 
reputation  of  the  firm  for  quick  incisiveness  of 
understanding  was  remarkable.  No  client  found  it 
necessary  to  give  them  instructions  about  getting 
cases  ready  for  trial ;  neglect  was  never  imputed  to 
them ;  their  office  papers  were  always  models  of 
neatness  and  accuracy.  The  late  Justice  Trnnkey, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  presiding  at  a  special  court 
in  Clarion,  remarked  that  nowhere  in  the  State  had 
he  found  the  standard  of  excellence  up  to  the  man- 
ner and  forms  of  practice  adopted  and  in  use  by 
the  firm  of  Wilson,  Jenks  and  Reed.  A  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  court  and  practice  estab- 
lished for  them  a  record  quite  exceptional.  With 
regard  to  their  ability,  probity,  fidelity  to  their 
clients,  and  kindred  qualities,  the  well  known  rec- 
ord of  this  firm  speaks  more  emphatically  than 
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could  any  ordinary  words  of  eulogy.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  copartnership,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
also  engaged  in  extensive  outside  business  trans- 
actions, for  which  his  early  education  and  experi- 
ence gave  him  exceptional  advantages.  In  com- 
pany with  a  practical  man  as  partner,  he  bought 
five  thousand  acres  of  the  best  pine  timber  land  in 
Clarion  and  Jefferson  Counties,  and  employed  large 
numbers  of  men  in  manufacturing  lumber.  At  first 
he  attended  simply  to  the  financial  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  purchase  of  supplies,  etc.,  but  finally 
bought  out  his  partner  and  conducted  the  business 
alone  for  many  years,  adding  to  it  the  manufacture 
of  coal  boats  for  the  transportation  of  bituminous 
coal  from  Pittsburgh  to,New  Orleans.  He  also  held 
large  interests  in  oil  production,  which  he  managed 
successfully.  A  big-hearted  man,  recognizing  the 
value  of  the  men  that  served  him,  his  relations  with 
them  were  always  kindly  and  congenial,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  in  his  life  that  he  never  had  a  law- 
suit with  one  of  his  employees.  Generous  as  well 
as  just  in  all  his  dealings  with  men,  his  benevolence 
was  proverbial.  His  purse  was  always  open  to  any 
charitable  object  and  his  name  led  the  subscription 
lists  for  church  and  other  charities  with  the  largest 
sum.  One  simple  but  most  thoughtful  instance  of 
his  character  in  this  regard,  out  of  many  that  may 
never  be  known,  may  be  properly  given  here. 
Hearing  of  the  sudden  and  imperative  need  of  the 
people  of  a  neighboring  town,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  he  sent  to  each  of  more  than  fifty 
families,  a  barrel  of  flour ;  a  munificent  gift,  the 
adequacy  and  wisdom  of  which  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded. Being  a  Republican  in  a  Democratic 
county,  giving  a  majority  usually  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred, Mr.  Wilson  had  no  opportunity  for  political 
preferment — though  he  controlled  the  State  and 
Federal  Republican  patronage  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  generally  either  went  as 
delegate  to  the  Republican  Conventions  or  was  rep- 
resented in  them  by  his  friends.  In  1882  he  was 
specially  selected  to  present  to  the  Republican 
State  Convention  the  name  of  ex-Senator  Greer,  of 
Butler,  as  a  candidate  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, who  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  In 
1879  the  Legislature  passed  a  Judicial  Apportion- 
ment Bill,  erecting  Clarion  into  a  separate  Judicial 
District.  As  soon  as  the  bill  passed,  the  members 
of  the  Clarion  bar  and  the  officers  of  the  court, 
without  distinction  of  party,  in  a  strong  petition 
to  the  Governor  recommended  Mr.  Wilson  for  ap- 
pointment as  President-Judge.  No  other  name  was 
presented.  The  bUl,  however,  was  afterwards  ve- 
toed by  Governor  Hoyt.  In  the  last  Judicial  ap- 
portionment, Clarion  County  was  made  a  separate 


Judicial  District,  it  having  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand population  required  by  the  Constitution.  Jef- 
ferson County  being  contiguous  and  having  less 
than  forty  thousand  population,  was  attached  to 
Clarion  for  judicial  purposes,  the  two  forming  the 
Eighteenth  Judicial  District.  Since  then  Jefferson 
County  has  received  an  imported  population  of 
about  twenty  thousand,  and  will  likely  be  made  a 
separate  district  after  the  next  census.  In  the  year 
1881  an  election  for  President-Judge  was  held  in 
the  Eighteenth  District.  In  Clarion  County  the 
Democrats  nominated  James  B.  Knox,  and  the  Re- 
publicans unanimously  Theophilus  S.  Wilson;  but 
as  it  was  apparent  to  the  political  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Wilson  that  the  Democratic  nominee  would  cer- 
tainly be  elected,  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  and 
the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment,  for 
Judge  Knox  was  elected,  his  majority  in  Clarion 
County  being  over  seventeen  hundred.  He  was 
commissioned  and  entered  upon  his  duties  January, 
1882,  and  died  December,  1884.  A  successor  was 
then  appointed  by  the  Democratic  Governor,  Patti- 
son,  and  served  during  1885.  At  the  next  election 
he  obtained  a  plurality  vote  at  the  primary  meeting, 
after  a  vigorous  contest.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Wilson's 
name  was  presented,  with  his  consent,  before  the 
Republican  primary.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  was  willing  to  run,  no  other  name  being  offered, 
he  received  the  whole  party  vote  at  the  primary 
meetings  in  Clarion  County  and  was  unanimously 
declared  the  choice  of  the  County  Convention.  In 
Jefferson  County  no  name  was  publicly  announced 
except  his  and  when  that  Countj'  Convention  as- 
sembled he  was  the  only  candidate.  On  the  da}' 
preceding  the  State  Convention  the  Judicial  Dis- 
trict Convention  met  in  Jefferson  County  and  on 
the  first  ballot  Mr.  Wilson  was  made  the  nominee 
and  was  the  unanimous  and  unopposed  choice  of 
his  party.  In  regard  to  this,  many  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
friends  considered  the  nomination  an  empty  honor 
in  view  of  the  preponderating  Democratic  strength 
in  the  district.  But  Mr.  Wilson,  having  entered  the 
lists,  was  not  there  for  defeat.  Possessing  remarka- 
ble political  gifts,  a  skill  in  organization  rarelj' 
equalled,  and  an  energetic  determination  that  filled 
his  followers  with  enthusiasm — these  qualities  were 
at  the  service  of  his  friends.  The  result  was  a  cam- 
paign of  masterly  ability,  which  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  vote  to  the  extent  of  an  average  of  fifty  in 
every  election  district  in  Clarion  County.  The  sit- 
uation was  deemed  so  important  that  the  State 
organizations  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign, 
State-Chairman  Hensel  sending  Democratic  speak- 
ers into  the  county,  and  State-Chairman  Cooper 
and  United  States  Senator  Quay  aiding  the  Repub- 
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Mean  side  with  effective  efforts.  The  returns  sur- 
prised even  the  most  sanguine  supporters  of  the 
Republican  candidate.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Wilson 
elected,  but,  in  a  district  frequently  giving  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  three  thousand  stood  a  Republi- 
can majority  of  over  four  hundred — a  phenomenal 
result  that  was  a  subject  of  the  liveliest  congratula- 
tion among  the  Republicans  throughout  the  State. 
On  the  bench  Judge  Wilson  continued  to  have  the 
same  success  and  to  hold  the  same  exalted  reputa- 
tion that  had  accompanied  him  through  all  his 
professional  experience.  He  soon  became  noted 
for  the  remarkable  method  and  order  which  char- 
acterized his  judicial  work.  His  mind  never  wan- 
dered or  was  confused;  his  rulings  of  law  were 
seldom  questioned;  his  memory  exhibited  a  rare 
tenacity;  his  industry  was  unflagging.  His  opin- 
ions have  been  set  before  the  rising  lights  of  the 
bar  of  Pennsylvania  as  among  the  most  luminous, 
exact,  and  sound  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  where  formerly  many  writs  of 
error  were  taken  annually  from  the  Clarion  Courts 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  many  decisions  reversed, 
during  the  first  two  years  of  Judge  Wilson's  term 
only  two  writs  were  taken,  one  in  each  year,  and  in 
each  case  his  decision  was  affirmed.  One  of  the 
cases  thus  appealed  was  the  celebrated  King  homi- 
cide case,  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  said,  in 
affirming  it :  "  The  assignments  of  error  must  all  be 
dismissed,  for  the  charge  of  the  learned  and  able 
Judge  was  full  and  complete  on  every  point,  and 
we  do  not  see  how  a  better  one  could  be  framed." 
A  man  of  fine  presence  and  address,  Judge  Wilson 
has  been  gifted  with  peculiar  qualities  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  retention  of  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  those  who  know  him.  Genial  and  frank  in  his 
manner,  he  is  yet  possessed  of  a  dignity  which 
makes  him  an  imposing  figure  in  whatever  society 
he  enters.  A  thoroughly  educated  and  highly  cul- 
tured gentleman,  he  has  also  a  bonhomie  which  ren- 
ders him  strikingly  attractive  to  his  associates. 
This  brief  sketch  of  his  life  shows  Judge  Wilson  as 
the  man  he  is ;  competent  in  every  position  he  has 
filled,  and  witli  the  promise  of  equal  ability  to  fill 
any  position  to  whicli  he  may  choose  to  aspire ;  a 
thorough  American,  manly,  courteous,  able,  kindly, 
and  the  soul  of  honor. 


THOMAS  STKUTHEES. 

JOHN  STRUTHERS,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  of  Scotch  lineage,  and  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  adventurous  enterprise  which 
characterizes  that  race,  moved,  with  his  father's 


family,  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  settled  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1776.  He 
was  a  practical  land-surveyor — in  which  capacity  he 
became  very  useful  to  the  new  settlers  then  filling 
up  that  part  of  the  State — and  held  the  command  of 
a  company  of  Mounted  Rangers,  who  rendered 
much  service  to  the  Government  in  the  savage  In- 
dian wars  so  relentlessly  waged  during  and  after 
the  Revolution,  in  the  West.  He  married  a  Miss 
Foster,  of  Irish  descent,  and,  with  a  family  of  four 
children,  moved  to  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
in  the  year  1798,  where  he  settled  upon  lands 
he  had  selected  in  previous  excursions  as  an  Indian 
hunter.  He  was  a  first  settler  in  the  section  known 
as  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  which  became 
rapidly  populated,  from  that  date,  by  emigrants 
from  the  New  England  States  and  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  he  opened  up  a  fine  farm,  built 
mills,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Montgom- 
ery, constructed  a  small  blast-furnace,  the  product 
of  which  was  moulded  into  pots,  kettles,  cauldrons, 
and  such  other  articles  of  cast-iron  ware  as  the  ne- 
cessities of  new  settlers  required.  On  this  farm,  in 
1803,  his  son  Thomas  was  born,  and  trained  in  the 
mysteries  of  farming.  His  common  school  educa- 
tion was  not  unattended  to ;  but  such  times  were 
selected  for  it  as  could  toe  best  spared  from  the 
farmwork,  viz.,  the  winter  months,  when,  to  make 
most  of  the  opportunity,  a  competent  teacher  was 
employed  by  the  month,  a  school-room  furnished 
near  the  family  residence,  and  the  business  of  edu- 
cation made  the  attraction  and  the  entertainment  of 
the  season.  To  the  rudimental  education  thus  ob- 
tained was  added  the  usual  academic  course  (in 
a  school  organized  on  the  same  plan)  preparatory  to 
college;  and,  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
entered  Jefferson  College.  In  consequence  of  mis- 
fortune in  business,  his  father  could  render  him  no 
assistance  from  this  date,  but,  having  resolved  to 
perfect  an  education  fitting  him  for  professional 
life,  the  young  man  applied  himself  attentively  to 
studying  and  teaching,  and  worked  his  way  through 
college.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  the  late  A. 
W.  Foster,  Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Greens- 
bourgh,  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
student ;  and,  in  Januarj^  1837,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  December,  1838,  he  located  himself  in 
Warren,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided. He  was  induced  to  select  this  location,  in 
part,  by  several  important  agencies  tendered  him  by 
owners  of  large  bodies  of  wild  lands  in  this  and  ad- 
joining counties — but  principally  because  he  be- 
lieved the  best  thing  a  young  man,  without  means, 
could  do,  was  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  pioneers  of  a 
new  settlement  (there  were  only  about  five  hundred 
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voters  in  the  county  at  that  time,  and  a  still  less 
number  in  the  counties  east  and  south),  and  en- 
deavor to  rise  with  the  growth  of  improvements. 
He  entered  actively  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  with  much  success,  but  found  his  land 
agencies  most  remunerative.  His  strict  attention 
to  the  suits  of  clients,  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of 
land  proprietors  intrusted  to  him,  soon  established 
for  him  a  credit  which  served  as  capital  for  a  large 
business.  His  first  efforts  were  so  successful  in 
disposing  of  lands  and  introducing  settlers,  that  he 
was  encouraged  to  purchase  large  tracts  on  time, 
and  pay  for  them  by  the  proceeds  of  resales,  at 
moderate  advance.  He  found,  however,  a  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
emigrants  to  these  lands — the  want  of  railroad 
facilities  to  reach  them.  Here  was  a  broad  expanse 
of  almost  unbroken  forest-lands,  partly  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  partly  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
and  south,  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  east  and  west;  not  penetrated  even  by 
good  wagon  roads ;  and,  in  some  directions,  one 
himdred  and  fifty  miles  without  any  roads.  And 
this,  too,  in  the  direct  line  between  New  York  City 
and  the  West,  and  Philadelphia  and  Lake  Erie. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  left  it  intact  by  her 
line  of  canals  and  railroads  on  the  south,  whilst  the 
Erie  Canal  passed  around  to  the  north.  To  secure 
the  opening  up  of  that  great  wilderness,  first  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  Struthers  to  the  consideration 
of  questions  relating  to  railroad  organizations  and 
the  construction  of  railways.  "Whilst  he  preferred 
a  railroad  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  route  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  (originally  the 
Sunbury  and  Erie)  Railway,  and  a  branch  by  the 
Catawissa  and  Lehigh  Valley  to  New  York,  he 
found  the  projectors  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Road  first  in  the  field,  and  hastened  to  give  them 
all  the  encouragement  he  could,  attending  many  of 
their  primary  meetings,  held  along  the  line,  aiding 
to  get  the  right  necessary  for  them  through  Penn- 
sylvania, etc.  In  1836  he  hailed  with  delight  the 
announcement,  through  the  press,  that  Philadel- 
phia, beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  reach- 
ing out,  by  the  most  direct  route,  for  a  share 
of  the  great  trade  of  the  Lakes,  had  resolved  upon 
a  convention  to  be  held  at  Williamsport.  As  a 
delegate  from  Warren  County,  he  met  the  other 
representatives  in  that  convention.  Here  was  pro- 
jected the  scheme  for  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  Struthers,  with  others,  appointed  to  lay 
the  subject  before  the  Legislature,  and  secure,  if 
possible,  the  necessary  legislation.  A  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared,  and  introduced  early  in  the 


session  of  1836-37.  But  the  scheme  was  regarded  as 
so  chimerical  and  absurd  that,  at  first,  it  met  with 
no  favor  at  the  hands  of  a  large  majority  in  either 
house.  This  opinion,  so  unfavorable,  seemed  to 
proceed,  not  from  an  anti-improvement  feeling,  but 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge  pf  the  character  of  that 
wilderness  portion  of  the  State  and  of  the  business 
on  the  Lakes.  It  was  thought  best,  therefore,  not 
to  urge  precipitate  action  on  the  bill,  but  take  time 
and  endeavor  to  educate  and  interest  the  southern 
and  eastern  members  in  the  geography  and  natural 
wealth  and  resources  of  that  great  section  and  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  lake  trade,  and  thus 
gain  their  approval.  Struthers,  on  account  of  his 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  pro- 
posed route,  as  well  as  of  his  great  zeal  in  the  cause, 
was  selected  by  the  Philadelphia  gentlemen  who 
were  acting  with  him  for  this  service.  He  remained, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
although  he  did  not  dare  to  bring  it  to  a  vote  until 
April,  1837.  In  the  organization  of  the  company 
Struthers  was  chosen  a  Director,  the  others  being  of 
Philadelphia  and  east  of  the  mountains,  with  the 
accomplished  financier  and  enlightened  statesman, 
Nicholas  Biddle,  of  the  United  States  Bank,  as  Presi- 
dent. Elaborate  surveys  were  made  in  1838-'39,  the 
line  located,  and  the  work  of  grading  commenced 
in  1840,  when  a  relapse  of  the  financial  distemper 
which  had  caused  such  wide-spread  ruin  in  1837 
silenced  the  last  palpitations  of  life  in  the  United 
States  Bank  and  many  others,  and  thus  crushed  the 
hopes  of  a  speedy  prosecution  of  this  great  work. 
It  languished  and  struggled  for  the  next  ten  years, 
the  Philadelphians  deserting  it  in  1847,  and  trans- 
ferring their  means  and  influence  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  project.  But  Struthers,  and  a  few 
like  spirits  on  the  western  part  of  the  line,  adhered 
to  it  through  all  these  calamitous  and  discouraging 
times,  and  finally  efliected  a  resuscitation  of  the 
company  and  the  work  in  1851.  Municipal  sub- 
scriptions were  made  all  along  the  line,  and  Phila- 
delphia again  fell  into  rank.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  work  was  put  imder  contract  and  pushed  with 
vigor ;  and  to  prevent  the  subscriptions  of  the  west 
from  being  taken  to  the  east,  Struthers  associated 
a  party  at  "Warren — himself  its  principal — whilst  a 
few  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Erie  formed  a  like 
association,  and  took  contracts  covering  eighty-six 
miles  of  the  western  division,  receiving  the  muni- 
cipal bonds  of  their  several  localities  and  stock  of 
the  companj^  for  their  principal  pay,  and  a  very 
small  percentage  in  money.  These  were  the  parties 
of  energy  and  efficiency  in  carrjang  through  the 
work.  They  not  only  had  to  raise  money  on  bonds 
and  stocks  for  the  major  part  of  their  own  con- 
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tracts,  but,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Legislature,  for  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  whole 
work,  they  were  always  summoned  to  the  rescue, 
and  rendered  most  efficient  aid.  The  financial 
operations  of  the  Warren  party  were  managed  alto- 
gether by  Struthers ;  and,  whilst  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  on  the  remainder  of  the  line  was  sus- 
pended nearly  two  years  for  want  of  means,  they 
went  steadily  forward  on  their  job,  trusting  to 
events  for  that  part  of  their  pay  which  they  were 
to  receive  in  money — a  misplaced  confidence,  as 
Struthers  realized  in  a  loss  of  more  than  all  the 
profits  of  the  contract.  Still,  under  a  new  arrange- 
ment, he  took  an  individual  contract  for  the  com- 
pletion of  part  of  the  work,  and  carried  it  through. 
The  road  was  finally  completed  1863.  In  addition 
to  what  is  contained  in  the  foregoing,  prepared  by 
another,  a  friend  and  former  partner*  of  Mr.  Struth- 
ers has  furnished  the  following  items  in  his  history, 
and  some  views  of  his  general  character  and  char- 
acteristics from  his  own  personal  knowledge :  The 
summer  of  1834  found  him  in  Warren,  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  head  of  the  legal  profession,  pursuing 
it  with  that  persistent  industry  that  characterized 
him  through  life  and  secured  him  success.  He  had 
then  become  enamored  with  land  speculation  (hav- 
ing previously  purchased  25,000  acres),  which  soon 
became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  and  mainly 
occupied  his  attention  for  the  next  twenty  j^ears  or 
more.  During  this  time  he  bought  and  sold  about 
half  a  million  acres  of  wild  land  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  writer 
formed  a  professional  copartnership  with  him  in 
1834 ;  but  he  became  so  absorbed  in  land  operations 
that,  in  1840,  he  entirely  abandoned  the  practice  of 
law,  and  never  resumed  it  as  an  occupation.  As 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie 
Railroad  scheme,  he  clung  to  it  when  all  others 
despaired,  procured  the  necessary  legislation  to 
keep  its  charter  alive,  and  made  frequent  efforts  to 
revive  the  interest  of  Philadelpliians  and  others  in 
its  behalf.  His  faith  in  its  ultimate  success  never 
faded,  and  actuated  by  that  sentiment,  about  1851, 
in  company  with  A.  S.  Diven,  of  Elmira,  he  under- 
took to  resuscitate  and  construct  the  Cattawissa 
Railroad,  connecting  with  the  Sunbury  and  Erie 
road  at  Milton,  and  running  to  Tamauqua.  Con- 
siderable grading  and  bridging  had  been  done  on 
this  road  in  1885-'86,  when  the  company  became 
bankrupt,  and  the  work  was  suspended  for  fifteen 
years.  Struthers  threw  his  energy  and  industry  into 
it,  and  they  completed  the  work  in  1853  or  '3,  with 
funds  raised  entirely  upon  the  credit  of  the  road,  as 
•  Hon.  S.  p.  Johnson. 


a  link  in  the  line  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Road,  and 
an  extension  of  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  Road. 
This,  at  the  time,  was  properly  considered  a  great 
achievement  under  the  discouragements  that  sur- 
rounded it.  It  was  the  resurrection  of  a  defunct 
corporation  tliat  had  died  deeply  insolvent  many 
years  before,  and  out  of  its  decayed  assets  paying 
off  its  old  debts,  and  constructing  a  first-class  road 
of  seventy  miles,  over  one  of  the  most  rugged  and 
mountainous  p&rta  of  the  State,  with  four  tunnels, 
several  high  trestle  structures,  and  a  bridge  span- 
ning the  Siisquehanna  River.  Near  the  same  time 
Mr.  Struthers  was  connected  with  General  Wilson 
in  the  construction  of  the  first  railroad  in  Califor- 
nia, from  Sacramento  to  Folsome  or  Negro  Bar. 
This,  too,  was  an  unendowed  enterprise  when  he 
took  hold  of  it,  and,  by  his  superior  tact  and  financial 
ability,  procured  the  rails  and  equipments  complete 
for  forty  miles  of  road,  in  Boston,  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  San  Francisco  without  money  or  other  se- 
curities than  the  bonds  of  the  company,  and  his 
own  and  Wilson's  guarantee.  Soon  after  this  he 
embarked  with  others  in  the  enterprise  of  con- 
structing street  railways  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
procured  a  grant  from  the  City  Council  for  half  the 
city,  and  subsequently  sold  out  his  interest.  About 
the  same  time,  in  company  with  O'Reily,  Brooks, 
and  others,  having  procured  an  Act  of  the  Iowa 
Legislature  for  the  purpose,  containing  valuable 
land  grants,  he  undertook  the  improvement  of  the 
Des  Moines  River  for  steamboat  navigation;  but 
after  locating  their  dams  and  several  towns  and 
cities  on  the  donated  lands,  the  Legislature  repudi- 
ated the  grant.  All  this  time  Mr.  Struthers,  with 
but  limited  means  at  his  control,  was  carrying  large 
bodies  of  wild  lands,  seeking  purchasers,  and 
spending  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  Y'ork  and  Boston.  His  interest  in  the 
last  heavy  purchase  of  130,000  acres  from  A.  M. 
Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  he  finally  disposed  of  in 
1857,  when  he  immediately  became  a  large  contrac- 
tor in  the  then  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad,  as  al- 
ready stated.  Upon  the  completion  of  that  job,  in 
the  settlement  of  which  he  was  badly  used  by  the 
company,  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  incorporating  a  company 
to  construct  a  railroad  from  any  point  on  the  Sun- 
bury and  Erie — then  changed  to  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  Railroad — in  Warren,  or  Erie  Coimty,  to 
Titusville,  and  down  Oil  Creek  and  the  Alleghany 
River  to  Franklin.  In  1863  he  organized  the  com- 
pany, located  the  road  from  Corry  to  Titusville, 
twenty-eight  miles,  and  then  performed  the  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  making  the  road  build  itself  in  the 
short  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  working 
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days,  without  subsidies  from  any  quarter,  and  al- 
most without  stock.  At  this  time  the  oil  develop- 
ments about  Titusville  and  down  Oil  Creek  were 
rapidly  progressing,  and  there  were  several  thou- 
sand teams  engaged  in  transporting  the  oil  to  points 
on  the  river  and  railroads.  Yet,  so  little  confidence 
was  felt  in  the  enterprise  or  the  permanence  of  the 
oil  production,  that  no  stock  could  be  obtained  on 
the  route,  or  at  either  end.  He  and  his  assistant, 
Dr.  Streater,  of  Cleveland,  took  nearly  all  the  stock 
themselves,  and  then  built  and  equipped  the  road 
upon  its  own  bonds.  This  was  the  crowning  suc- 
cess, the  great  winning  venture  of  his  long  and  la- 
borious life.  In  all  his  previous  adventures,  some 
of  which  were  disastrous,  he  had  only  succeeded  in 
acquiring  a  respectable  subsistence  for  himself  and 
family,  and  often  carried  heavy  loads  of  indebted- 
ness. From  the  start  this  road  was  crowded  be- 
yond its  capacity,  with  both  freight  and  passengers. 
For  several  years  it  had  a  monopoly  of  the  business 
to  and  from  the  oil  regions.  Mr.  Struthers  re- 
mained its  President  and  chief  financial  agent  until 
1866,  realizing  large  profits  from  its  earnings,  when 
he  sold  out  his  interest,  and  with  his  entire  family 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  traveling  through  Europe, 
Asia  and  Egypt.  Before  this,  however,  in  concert 
with  Dean  Richmond,  he  had  come  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  forming  a  direct  connection  with 
the  New  York  Central  Road,  and  procured  the 
legislative  incorporation  of  a  company  to  construct 
what  was  called  the  Cross  Cut  Railroad,  connecting 
with  the  Oil  Creek  Road  at  Corry,  and  running 
north  to  the  State  line,  then  to  connect  with  one  in 
New  York  State,  leading  to  Dunkirk.  He  organ- 
ized that  company,  became  its  President  and  a 
large  stockholder,  fought  it  through  a  lawsuit  with 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Road  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Philadelphia,  and  made  arrangements  for 
its  final  completion  during  his  absence  in  Europe. 
Both  ends  were  finally  completed  and  consolidated, 
when,  having  found  a  foreign  field  for  his  unabated 
enterprise,  he  resigned  the  Presidency.  He  had  a 
peculiar  affection  for  all  railroad  projects.  Actu- 
ated by  this  feeling  he  spent  considerable  time  at 
Harrisburg,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Road  in  procuring  the  right  of 
way  through  Pennsylvania,  and  at  one  time  had  se- 
cured their  promise  to  run  a  branch  of  it  down  the 
Alleghany  River,  through  Warren  and  Crawford 
Counties,  into  Ohio.  While  running  the  Oil  Creek 
Road,  he  got  up  the  Corry  National  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  President.  A  few  years  ago  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  bank.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.    In  1863  he  sought  out  and  pur- 


chased the  farm  of  over  four  hundred  acres,  once 
owned  by  his  father,  and  on  which  he  was  born,  in 
Trumbull  County,  now  Mahoning  County,  Ohio;  and 
after  his  return  from  Europe  in  1867,  in  company 
with  two  or  three  associates,  erected  on  it  the  larg- 
est, best,  and  most  successful  furnace  in  the  State 
— laid  out  and  built  up  quite  a  village,  called 
"Struthers,"  having  a  station  on  the  Lawrence 
Railroad,  post-ofiice,  saw-mill,  church,  hotel,  store, 
and  other  appurtenances  of  a  thriving  village.  In 
connection  with  this,  he  purchased  a  large  interest 
in  a  valuable  coal  field,  a  few  miles  off,  to  which 
he,  with  others,  constructed  a  railroad  thirteen 
miles  long,  with  the  double  purpose  of  supplying 
their  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  and  those  of  others 
in  their  vicinity — thirteen  in  all — with  cheaper  fuel, 
and  ultimately  extending  it  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Paines- 
ville,  or  Ashtabula,  and  thereby  greatly  cheapen  the 
transportation  of  their  ore  and  metal.  These  fur- 
naces consume  one  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  day  and 
yield  nearly  half  that  amount  in  metal.  The  filial 
sentiment  that  induced  him  to  purchase  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  which  his  father  had  lost  forty 
years  before,  has  been  amply  rewarded  by  its 
greatly  enhanced  value  since  its  purchase,  and  the 
monument  which  his  industry  and  enterprise  has 
there  erected  will  perpetuate  his  memory  for  many 
generations.  Immediately  on  his  return  from  his 
foreign  travels,  in  '67,  he  purchased  a  large  interest 
for  himself  and*  son  in  a  flourishing  foundry  and 
machine-shop  in  Warren ;  since  which  he  greatly 
enlarged  its  buildings  and  increased  its  machinery. 
It  is  now  known  as  Struthers'  Iron  Works.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  institutions  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  its  engines  and  mills  can  be 
found  from  Florida  to  Muskegan.  Mr.  Struthers 
has  always  been  an  earnest  and  active  politician,  of 
the  Whig  and  Republican  faith,  and  a  zealous 
friend  of  a  protective  tariff  system.  In  the  sessions 
of  1857  and  '58,  he  represented  his  district  in  the 
Legislature,  and  was  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
its  most  able  and  upright  members.  He  was  one 
of  three  in  that  body  who  managed  affairs  so  as  to 
bring  about  the  election  of  General  Simon  Cameron 
for  the  first  time  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr. 
Cameron  had  previously  been  appointed  bj'  the 
Governor  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  James  Bu- 
chanan, who  had  been  elected  to  the  Presidency. 
When  the  time  came  to  elect  for  the  full  term  the 
Whig  party  on  joint  ballot  was  in  the  minority  and 
lacked  three  votes  to  elect.  It  was  through  Mr. 
Struthers'  energy  in  committee  work  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  were  drawn  from  the  opposing  side 
to  secure  the  election  of  General  Cameron.  Dur- 
ing his  legislative  career  he  acquired  the  confidence 
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of  his  fellow-members  and  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  the  following  year  many  of  them  insisted  on  his 
becoming  their  candidate  for  State  Treasurer ;  to 
this  he  reluctantly  consented,  much  against  his  per- 
sonal inclinations.  During  the  canvas  for  a  nomi- 
nation the  following  tribute  to  his  worth,  one  of 
many  published  throughout  the  State,  appeared  in  a 
paper  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
district  he  represented  : 

"Among  the  Republican  gentlemen  named  as  can- 
didates for  the  responsible  office  of  State  Treasurer, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Struthers,  of  Warren  County, 
stands  conspicuous.  His  sterling  integrity,  business 
capacity,  and  the  efficient  services  he  has  rendered 
to  the  political  cause  upheld  by  the  great  Republican 
party,  render  him,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  most 
suitable  and  available  candidate.  The  West  we 
think  is  now  entitled  to  this  office,  more  especially 
when  one  so  capable  and  trustworthy  is  presented. 
During  the  sessions  of  1857  and  1858  Mr.  S.  repre- 
sented in  the  State  Legislature,  first  the  counties 
of  Warren,  Venango  and  Mercer,  and  afterwards 
Warren  and  Crawford.  Those  who  served  with  him 
during  two  sessions  can  testify  to  the  important 
character  of  his  services  to  the  State  and  to  his 
party.  We  agree  with  the  Beading  Journal  when  it 
says  to  the  members  of  the  present  Legislature,  let 
us  for  once  have  a  State  Treasurer  upon  whom  we 
can  look  without  suspicion  or  distrust ;  in  whose 
past  life  and  freedom  from  evil  financial  associations 
the  people  can  have  some  guaranty  of  future  hon- 
esty. There  are  such  men  before  the  people.  Give 
us  one  of  them,  if  only  for  this  once.  Give  us  a 
man  of  pure  and  spotless  honesty^  not  one  whose 
name  has  been  dragged  in  the  mire.  Give  us  a  man 
whom  we  can  hold  up  before  the  people  as  a  servant 
worthy  of  their  confidence,  as  a  servant  of  the  kind 
in  whom  they  will  be  well  pleased." 

Neither  his  business  nor  inclination  permitted 
him  to  give  the  canvass  the  attention  necessary  to 
secure  the  Legislative  caucus  nomination.  He  was 
not  a  political  aspirant.  To  aid  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country  by  public  improvements 
was  always  his  highest  ambition  and  greatest  pride. 
His  interest  in  the  place  of  his  adoption  is  still  un- 
ceasing, as  has  been  proved  by  many  acts  of  liber- 
ality on  his  part  within  the  past  few  years.  Among 
the  many  may  be  mentioned  the  liberal  gift  of  a  free 
public  library  named  for  him  and  erected  in  the 
year  1883  at  a  cost  of  ninety  thousand  dollars.  The 
building  is  commanding  in  its  architecture  and 
stands  on  one  of  the  most  elegible  sites  in  the  town 
of  Warren,  and  only  a  block  from  the  residence  of 
the  donor.  The  building  is  of  brick,  seventy-three 
feet  front  on  Third  Street  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  deep  on  Liberty  Street.  It  is  three  stories 
high,  besides  the  basement,  and  contains  a  large  and 
commodious  library  room  seventy  feet  by  sixty-four 
feet,  with  large,  well-lighted  offices  attached.  The 
Post  Office  and  a  large  store-room  occupy  the  first 
floor.    The  entire  third  story,  which  is  elaborately 


furnished,  is  occupied  by  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 
A  grand  hall,  known  as  "  Library  Hall"  extends 
from  the  library  room  proper  to  the  north  end  of  the 
building.  It  contains  an  auditorium  seventy  feet  by 
sixty-four  feet,  and  a  stage,  twenty-seven  feet  deep. 
It  has  a  seating  capacity  for  one  thousand  persons. 
The  hall  is  well  and  comfortably  furnished,  and  is 
one  of  the  neatest  of  its  kind  in  Northern  Pennsyl- 
vania. All  rents  and  income  accruing  from  the  entire 
building  are  given  to  the  trustees  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  library.  Mr.  Struthers  purposed  in 
making  the  gift,  that  the  library,  in  order  to  be  kept 
up  to  a  high  standard,  should  be  free  from  embar- 
rassment. Hence  this  arrangement.  The  library  is 
provided  with  all  standard  periodicals  and  news- 
papers and  five  thousand  volumes  of  choice  litera- 
ture. Its  doors  are  open  throughout  the  day  to 
citizens  and  strangers,  and  the  munificent  gift  stands 
as  a  monument  to  the  noble  generosity  of  the  donor. 
Another  of  the  latest  acts  of  his  life  was  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  grandfather, 
father  and  mother,  two  sisters  and  two  brothers,  in 
Poland  Township,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  One  of 
the  brothers  whose  memory  is  so  cherished,  died  in 
the  service  of  his  country  during  the  War  of  1812. 
Many  other  acts  of  his  love  for  advancement  and  the 
spirit  with  which  he  cherishes  the  memory  of  loved 
ones  might  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Struthers  still  re- 
sides in  the  old  homestead  at  Warren,  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  been  sacred  to  him  for  so  many  years, 
and  the  stranger,  as  well  as  his  friends,  is  ever  wel- 
come. In  conversation  he  is  very  interesting,  relat- 
ingmuch  of  interest  pertaning  to  years  ago,  calling  up 
memories  of  men  who  were  prominent  in  National  as 
well  as  State  affairs.  He  keeps  well  posted  on  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  day,  displaying  an  earnest  interest  in 
all  events  tending  towards  the  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  his  country.  Mr.  Struthers  is  a  man  of  a  large 
and  comprehensive  mind,  that  canvasses  a  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  immediate  and  remote.  Hispredomi- 
nent  mental  characteristic  is  concentrativeness.  He 
would  always  become  totally  absorbed  in  the  pro- 
ject or  enterprise  in  hand,  and  pursue  it  with  an 
avidity  and  pertinacity  that  admitted  of  no  diver- 
sion or  interruption.  His  mental  resources,  in 
extricating  himself  from  embarrassment,  and  in 
combining  agencies  to  accomplish  his  purposes, 
have  always  proven  sufficient  for  all  drafts  upon 
them,  and  seem  inexhaustible ;  and  his  power  for  at- 
tracting both  men  and  capital,  and  enlisting  them  in 
his  adventures,  is  wonderful.  His  temperament  is 
over-sanguine,  producing  too  favorable  estimates  of 
future  results,  and  would  often  have  led  him  into 
serious  difficulties,  except  for  his  indomitable  will 
and  perseverance.     He  never  surrendered,  and, 
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consequently,  was  always  victorious,  or  made  a 
draw-game  of  it.  He  has  always  shown  himself  to 
be  emphatically  what  Carljie  said  of  Cromwell,  "an 
earnest  man."  Whatever  his  hand  has  found  to  do 
he  has  done  with  his  might.  Bold,  apparently  to 
rashness,  and  hopeful  to  enthusiasm,  whatever  he 
has  undertaken  he  has  carried  through  with  an  ear- 
nestness and  energy  that  surmounted  all  obstacles. 
These  elements  in  his  composition  induced  him 
sometimes  to  venture  too  much,  perhaps,  and  take 
risks  which  the  timid  prudence  of  less  resolute  men 
would  have  avoided.  He  would  buy,  on  time,  far 
beyond  his  income  from  other  sources  to  pay,  trust- 
ing to  sell  at  an  advance  before  the  liability  matured. 
Yet  no  protests  came.  He  would  spread  more  can- 
vass, and  run  farther  out  to  sea  than  larger  crafts 
dare  venture,  yet  his  frail  bark,  through  calm  or 
storm,  always  made  the  voyage  bravely,  and  re- 
turned to  port  safely.  His  industry  has  ever  been 
as  indefatigable  as  his  will  indomitable.  Had  he 
not  enjoyed  perfect  health  and  great  powers  of  en- 
durance, he  would  often  have  overtaxed  his  ener- 
gies and  broken  down.  Although  his  travels  and 
associations  with  the  business  world  have  been  such 
as  to  subject  him  to  frequent  and  strong  tempta- 
tions, his  habits  have  ever  been  temperate  and  free 
from  dissipation  of  any  kind.  He,  indeed,  attri- 
butes much  of  the  vigor,  both  physical  and  intellec- 
tual, which  he  enjoys  at  his  present  advanced  age, 
to  the  fact  that  such  years  ago  he  abjured  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  altogether.  He  says  its  use 
defiles  the  stomach,  vitiates  the  appetite,  destroys 
the  sensitive  organs,  and  results  in  intellectual 
stupidity,  physical  grossness  and  deformity,  and 
total  unfitness  for  business  or  society.  The  medi- 
cated wines  generally  in  use  he  considers  equally 
obnoxious,  and  to  be  avoided.  But  paramount 
among  his  virtues,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  he  is  an 
honest  man.  In  his  immense  and  complicated  busi- 
ness transactions,  no  one  was  ever  found  to  charge 
him  successfully  with  a  dishonest  or  dishonorable 
act.  Naturally  a  little  credulous,  although  usually 
cautious,  he  has  sometimes  been  overreached  and 
involved  in  litigation.  But  he  has  lived  through 
sixty  years  of  trials  without  a  tarnish  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  his  manhood,  or  a  stain  on  his  integ- 
rity as  a  citizen.  During  all  that  time  he  has  been 
the  recognized  leader,  and  often  the  originator,  of 
measures  calculated  to  benefit  the  county  and  bor. 
ough  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  still  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  present,  as  of  the  past, 
generation.  Now,  in  the  evening  of  a  laborious  and 
most  active  life,  he  can  look  back  without  regret 
upon  a  past  that  has  been  prolific  in  results  alike 
progressive  and  beneficent. 


EASSELAS  BEOWR 

HON.  EASSELAS  BROWN,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Warren,  and,  from  1860  to  1870,  President-Judge 
of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
born  at  Brownville,  Jefferson  County,  New  York, 
September  10,  1812.  His  father,  George  Brown, 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  in  the 
American  army  during  the  War  of  1812-15.  The 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Temperance,  was 
a  daughter  of  James  and  Anna  Temperance,  of 
Connecticut,  and  a  native  of  that  State.  Having 
completed  the  us\ial  course  of  instruction  in  the 
district  schools  of  Brownville,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  attended  the  academy  in  Belleville,  Jef- 
ferson County,  and  afterwards  the  excellent  one  at 
Watertown.  Having  duly  prepared  himself,  he  en- 
tered Union  College  in  1834,  taking  standing  in  the 
junior  class,  and  graduating  with  it  in  1836.  Ac- 
cepting the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Academy  at 
Warren,  Pennsylvania,  he  removed  thither,  after 
closing  his  collegiate  course,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties.  During  the  three  years  that  he  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  Warren  Academy,  he  employed  his 
leisure  time  in  studying  law,  his  preceptor  being  the 
late  Hon.  Lansing  Wetmore,  then  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar.  He  also  studied 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Struthers  and  Johnson,  a 
legal  firm  with  a  large  practice.  In  June,  1889,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Warren,  and  at  once  en- 
gaged in  active  practice,  opening  an  office  in  the 
place  named  and  beginning  professional  work  with 
the  best  wishes  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  The 
result  proved  that  he  was  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
a  life  vocation.  To  his  superior  education  he  added 
a  natural  taste  for  legal  work  and  a  marked  apti- 
tude in  meeting  its  requirements.  He  also  possessed 
that  prime  necessity  for  success  at  the  bar,  integrity. 
Laboring  industriously,  he  rapidly  built  up  a  prac- 
tice which  continued  to  increase  in  volume  and  im- 
portance for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  finally 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  Five  years  after 
he  began  to  practice  law,  he  was  so  well  entrenched 
in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  was 
chosen  by  them  to  represent  Warren  County  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  where  he  served  one  term, 
acquitting  himself  of  his  duties  with  zeal  and  ability. 
But  law  was  more  to  his  taste  than  politics  and  he 
never  afterwards  sought  a  purely  political  office. 
In  1852  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue  Commissioners  from  his  District.  In  1860 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  President-Judge  of 
the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
exalted  position  he  filled  with  rare  ability  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was 
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re-nominated  for  the  same  office.  A  sincere  Demo- 
crat from  conviction,  his  political  views  were  not  in 
accord  with  those  entertained  by  the  majority  of  his 
fellow  citizens;  and  owing  to  party  feeling  running 
high  he  was  defeated,  not  merely  on  this  occasion 
but  at  several  subsequent  elections,  wlien  his  name 
was  again  brought  forward  for  judicial  oflSce.  His 
great  talents  as  a  lawyer,  however,  were  conceded 
by  men  of  all  parties,  and  in  1873  he  was  the  choice 
of  his  District  as  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  was  an  able  and  respected 
member  of  that  distinguished  and  representative 
body.  For  many  years  Judge  Brown  has  had  a 
most  extensive  practice  among  the  leading  corpora- 
tions of  the  State.  He  is  at  present  special  attorney 
for  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad, 
in  which  he  is  also  a  Director.  He  has  been  a  Direc- 
tor in  and  President  of  the  Jamestown  and  Franklin 
Railroad  since  1882,  and  a  Director  in  the  Dunkirk, 
Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  since  it  was  or- 
ganized. He  is  also  a  Director  and  large  stock- 
holder in  the  Dunkirk  and  Warren,  and  Warren  and 
Venango  Railroads.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Warren,  of  wliich  he  is 
a  Director  and  counsel,  and  of  the  Warren  Savings 
Bank.  For  some  years  he  was  counsel  for  the  Bor- 
ough of  Warren.  In  early  life  Judge  Brown  took  a 
hearty  interest  in  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  in  1858 
was  commissioned  a  General  of  Brigade,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  efficiently  for  several  years.  In 
the  discharge  of  all  the  varied  duties,  both  public 
and  private,  which  have  fallen  to  him,  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  marked  integrity,  unswerving 
patriotism,  and  the  high-mindedness  characteristic 
of  the  cultivated  gentleman.  To  unusual  mental 
ability  he  unites  those  practical  qualifications  which 
are  essential  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  all 
projects.  He  has  been  an  active  participant  in  af- 
fairs for  a  period  longer  than  the  lives  of  many  men, 
and  his  record  is  stainless.  In  January,  1841,  he 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Sill,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Sill,  of  Warren. 

 1  

ALBERT  G.  EGBERT. 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  EGBERT,  M.D.,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Franklin,  and  Representative  of  the  Twen- 
ty-seventh District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Sandy  Lake  Township,  Mercer  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  13,  1838.  His  father,  Louis  Egbert,  a 
native  of  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  a  far- 
mer in  comfortable  circumstances,  who  spent  most 


of  his  life  in  Mercer  County,  where  he  died  in  1873. 
Mr.  Egbert's  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ase- 
neth  Nixon,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Nixon,  a  pros- 
perous Ohio  farmer.  She  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1796, 
and  died  at  Sandy  Lake,  Pennsylvania,  in  1880.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  spent  his  entire  boyhood  and 
youth  in  the  place  of  Ms  birth.  He  received  a  good 
education  in  the  English  branches  in  the  district 
schools  of  Mercer  County,  which  he  attended  with 
regularity  during  the  winter  months,  spending  the 
rest  of  the  year  at  farm  work.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two, having  prudently  saved  a  small  sum  of 
money  from  his  earnings,  he  resolved  to  improve  his 
education  with  a  view  to  adopting  one  of  the 
learned  professions;  and  with  this  object  entered 
the  Austinburg  Academy,  in  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  studied  diligently  during  two  terms. 
In  the  fall  of  1854  he  began  to  study  medicine  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Fulton,  of  Sandy  Lake, 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  following  year  he  attended 
the  regular  course  of  lectures  at  the  medical  college 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  then  became  a  student  un- 
der Prof.  H.  A.  Ackley,  of  Cleveland,  under  whose 
able  instruction  he  remained  until  March,  1856, 
when  he  successfully  passed  all  the  required  ex- 
aminations and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  the  Cleveland  Medical  College.  In 
the  summer  of  1856  he  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  Clintonville,  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  partnership  with  Dr.  W.  L.  Whann,  with  whom 
he  remained  associated  one  year.  He  then  removed 
to  Cherry  Tree,  Venango  County,  and  during  the 
ensuing  four  years  was  actively  engaged  there  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  When  petroleum 
was  discovered  in  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Egbert  was 
quick  to  perceive  that  the  source  of  a  most  valuable 
natural  product  had  been  found  and  he  immediately 
began  prospecting  in  his  localitj'.  In  March,  1859, 
he  commenced  the  second  well  in  Venango  County. 
His  success  led  to  other  ventures,  and  by  the 
spring  of  1861  he  had  become  so  largely  interested 
in  this  product  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  order  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  his  extensive  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing business  in  oil.  In  May,  1861,  he  removed 
from  Cherry  Tree  to  Mercer,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1864  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  that  place,  and  was 
elected  its  President.  In  1870  he  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  this  institution  and  removed  to  Frank- 
lin, where  he  has  continued  to  reside  since  that 
time.  Naturally  public-spirited,  he  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  place  from  the  day  he 
become  a  resident  of  it.  Well  educated,  skilled  in 
business  affairs,  and  successful  in  his  undertakings, 
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he  proved  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  Franklin,  and  in  a  very  brief  period  took 
rank  among  its  principal  men.  In  1874  he  was  hon- 
ored by  receiving  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  office  of  Representative  from  the 
Twenty-seventh  District  to  tlxe  Forty-fourth  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Known  to  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  district  and  to  be 
eminently  capable  of  representing  it  in  the  National 
Legislature,  and  to  be,  moreover,  a  man  of  strict 
probity  and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty,  he  re- 
ceived the  open  support  at  the  polls  of  men  of  all 
shades  of  political  belief,  and  was  elected,  defeating 
his  opponent,  Col.  C.  B.  Curtis,  of  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  nominee  of  the  Republicans.  This  was, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  remarkable  victory, 
since  the  district  had  been  rated  as  solidly  Republi- 
can by  at  least  four  thousand  majority.  No  better 
attest  could  be  given  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Egbert  is  held  than  this  magnificent  endorsement 
for  a  high  public  office.  During  his  term  in  Con- 
gress Mr.  Egbert  was  active  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents  by  all  honorable  means, 
and  was  instrumental  in  advancing  several  impor- 
tant measures  having  a  bearing  upon  his  State.  He 
made  an  excellent  impression  upon  his  Congressional 
colleagues  and  developed  many  warm  friendships 
among  them.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  Dr. 
Egbert  was  re-nominated  for  a  second  term,  but  not 
having  any  taste  for  a  political  career,  and  having, 
moreover,  accomplislied  the  great  objects  for  which 
he  had  consented  to  act  as  the  standard  bearer  of 
his  party,  he  declined  to  accept  the  re-nomination. 
Although  he  has  served  in  no  other  public  capacity 
save  the  one  named,  Mr.  Egbert  has  not  been  neglect- 
ful of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  for  in  his  own 
peculiarly  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way  he  has  been 
assiduous  and  liberal  in  fostering  the  business  and 
industries  of  Franklin,  and  in  promoting  the  public 
welfare.  His  private  business  interests  are  large 
and  important  and  are  concerned  with  valuable  oil 
property  in  Venango  County  and  extensive  coal 
lands  in  Mercer  Countj^,  the  management  of  which 
occupies  his  time  and  attention.  The  poor  and 
struggling  have  always  found  in  him  a  sympathetic 
and  considerate  friend  and  adviser.  He  is  ever 
ready  to  give  deserving  persons  employment  and  to 
encourage  and  aid  them  in  the  battle  of  life,  but  he 
instinctively  shrinks  from  any  appearance  of  bestow- 
ing charity,  and  by  the  kindliness  and  wisdom  of 
his  methods  is  often  successful  in  rousing  a  latent  or 
disappointed  ambition  and  self-helpfulness  which 
mere  charity  without  interest  could  never  stimulate. 
Many  persons  who  have  evinced  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  exert  themselves  in  their  own  behalf 


have  been  liberally  aided  by  him,  and  in  the  larger 
number  of  cases  with  most  gratifying  results.  Pos- 
sessed of  solid  intellectual  acquirements,  modest 
and  refined  manners  and  a  kindly  and  helpful  dis- 
position, he  holds  a  place  in  the  regard  of  his 
friends,  neighbors  and  the  public  generally  which 
no  mere  business  achievements  or  wealth  alone 
could  enable  him  to  reach,  and  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent one  of  the  best  types  of  the  successful  Ameri- 
can business  man — that  in  which  natural  refinement 
and  a  cultivated  mind  go  hand  in  hand  with 
energy  and  unvarying  honesty,  and  a  broad  and 
patriotic  sense  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  free 
country.  Dr.  Egbert  married,  in  1860,  Miss  Eliza 
Phipps,  daughter  of  Ex-Sheriff  Phipps  of  Venango 
County,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  seven  children 
living — four  boys  and  three  girls. 

 •  

GEOEGE  SANDEKSON. 

HON.  GEORGE  SAJSTDERSON,  of  Scranton,  was 
born  of  good  old  Puritan  stock  in  Boston.  His 
father,  Jacob  Sanderson,  was  one  of  Boston's  most 
respected  merchants  and  was  for  a  long  time  en- 
gaged in  the  West  Indies  trade.  His  mother  Jeru- 
sha  was  of  the  Gardner  family — the  Wej'mouth 
branch — a  Massachusetts  family  which  prides  itself 
on  its  descent  from  "the  forefathers."  Their  son, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  carefully  brought  up 
by  them  and  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
Among  his  schoolmates  were  some  of  those  whose 
names  have  become  bright  in  the  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  country.  Early  taught  that  honest 
toil  was  not  to  be  shunned  he  started  out  at  nineteen 
years  of  age  to  make  his  place  in  the  world.  He 
first  moved  to  Geneva,  New  York.  While  there  he 
married  Marion  W.,  daughter  of  Col.  Joseph  Kings- 
bury, a  large  landed  proprietor  of  Sheshequin, 
Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  shortly  after 
moved  to  Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  edited 
a  paper  and  practiced  law.  He  became  District  At- 
torney of  Bradford  County  and  represented  the 
County  in  the  State  Senate.  Having  become  inter- 
ested in  the  then  small  town  of  Scranton,  he  estab- 
lished the  banking  house  of  George  Sanderson  &  Co., 
and  in  1856  moved  with  his  family  to  that  place, 
where  he  at  once  became  one  of  its  foremost  and 
most  energetic  citizens.  He  accumulated  a  consid- 
erable fortune  and  his  judgment  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  real  estate  was  considered  particularly  sound. 
Many  of  Scranton's  finest  residences  are  built  on 
land,  then  a  wilderness,  developed  by  him.  The 
banking  house  which  he  established  never  closed  its 
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doors  through  all  the  financial  vicissitudes  of  his 
time.  Merged  in  The  Lackawanna  Valley  Bank,  and 
two  years  ago  into  Tlie  Lackawanna  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  conservative  and  strongest  financial  institu- 
tions of  Northeastern  Pennslyvania.  In  1863  Mr. 
Sanderson  moved  to  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  intention  of  resting  the  remainder  of  his 
years,  but,  like  many,  the  habit  of  business  was 
fixed,  and  rest  to  him  was  hard  work.  Therefore 
after  acting  in  Philadelphia  for  a  short  time,  as 
President  of  the  Tremont  Coal  Company,  he  moved 
back  to  his  old  home  in  1867,  and  commenced  to  de- 
velop a  tract  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Green  Ridge.  This  is 
now  justly  considered  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
Scranton,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  handsome 
residences.  During  his  long  life  Mr.  Sanderson 
was  conspicuously  identified  with  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  Scranton.  Public  spirited  always,  his 
efforts  were  toward  making  the  city  prominent 
among  the  young  cities  of  our  country.  Mr.  Sander- 
son died  on  April  1,  1886,  and  his  wife  survived  him 
barely  two  months.  They  left  four  children : 
James  Gardner  Sanderson,  George  Sanderson,  Jr., 
Anna  K.  Sanderson  and  Marion  Sanderson,  now 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Sturges. 


ALFEED  B.  McCALMONT. 

GENERAL  ALFRED  BRUNSON  McCALMONT, 
the  third  son  of  Alexander  and  Eliza  H.  McCal- 
mont,  was  born  at  Franklin,  Venango  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  April  28, 1825,  and  died  at  Pliiladelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  May  7,  1874.  His  father,  Alexander 
McCalmont,  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  McCal- 
mont,  was  born  in  Cistacoquillos  Valley,  now  in  Mif- 
flin County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1785.  When  he  was 
two  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Nittany  Val- 
ley, Centre  County  (1787)  and  thence  to  Venango 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1803.  John  McCalmont, 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  grandfather  of  Alfred 
Brunson,  was  born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in 
1750.  When  sixteen  years  old  (1766)  he  came  to 
Philadelphia  with  his  elder  half  brother  Thomas. 
Near  Philadelphia  they  remained  for  some  years ; 
each  married  and  had  children,  and  both  families 
moved  towards  the  west,  Thomas  with  his,  remain- 
ing in  Penris  Valley,  Centre  County,  and  John  with 
his,  locating  in  Venango  County.  Both  Thomas 
and  John  were  Presbyterians  in  faith,  and  the 
names  of  most  of  their  children,  who  generally  at- 
tained a  good  old  age,  can  be  found  in  the  records 


of  that  church  in  Centre  and  Venango  Counties. 
The  earliest  McCalmont,  whose  history  has  been 
hunted  up  was  a  Scotchman,  a  Covenanter  preacher, 
who  migrated  from  Scotland  to  the  North  of  Ire- 
land in  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  First.  From 
this  McCalmont  many  families  of  that  name  in  Ire- 
land, England  and  America  have  descended.    It  is 
supposed  that  the  name  Calmont  or  Almont  is  of 
French  origin,  and  that  the  patronymic  McCalmont 
was  made  by  the  prefix  of  Mac,  common  at  one 
time  in  Scotland  to  designate  the  sons  of  a  particu- 
lar clan.    It  is  not  easy,  in  the  space  allotted  to  a 
brief  sketch,  to  do  justice  to  the  life  of  Alfred  Brun- 
son McCalmont.    As,  in  many  other  cases,  the  dan- 
ger is,  that  by  condensing  and  avoiding  details, 
important  facts  will  be  omitted,  and  unimportant 
reflections  will  take  their  place.    It  will  perhaps  be 
admitted  by  all  who  were  well  acquainted  with  him 
in  his  lifetime,  that,  from  his  earliest  boyhood  up  to 
the  day  of  his  decease,  he  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  among  his  fellows,  and  was  esteemed  for  his 
honesty,  sincerity,  truthfulness  and  constancy  in 
friendship,  as  well  as  for  his  wit,  learning,  elocu- 
tion,  coiirage  and  honor.     From  childhood  he 
evinced  a  disposition  to  learn,  and  was  active  and 
industrious  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.    And  this 
may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  case, 
for  he  was  very  social  in  his  disposition,  and  had  a 
more  than  common  sense  of  the  humorous  and  the 
ludicrous.    In  his  early  years  his  instruction  and 
deportment  were  very  carefully  attended  to ;  and  at 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  he  went  to  the  Latin 
school  kept  by  Rev.  N.  R.  Snowden.    This  was 
about  the  time  that  Mr.  Snowden,  who  instructed 
many  Franklin  boys  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and 
exercises  of  declamation,  ceased  to  teach,  and  gave 
way  to  Mr.  Gamble,  a  fine  Latin  scholar  who,  for 
awhile,  succeeded  him.    At  Mr.  Snowden's  school, 
among  other  companions  of  McCalmont,  his  most  in- 
timate one  perhaps,  was  a  scholar  equally  as  bright, 
Jesse  Lee  Reno^ — who  afterwards  graduated  at  West 
Point,  became  distinguished  in  Mexico,  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ordnance,  was  in  the  Government  survey 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad ;  and  at  last,  with  the  rank  of 
Major-General,  laid  down  his  life  for  his  country  at 
South  Mountain.    In  1839  Mr.  McCalmont  entered 
Allegheny  College.    He  remained  there  only  a  few 
sessions ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1840  he  entered 
Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  at  once  took  rank  in  the  foremost  of  his  class, 
dividing  the  honors  with  another  classmate  at  grad- 
uation in  1844.    Mr.  McCalmont  then  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Edwin  C.  Wilson,  at  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  supervision  of  his  father,  Alexander  McCal- 
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mont,  who  was  then  President-Judge  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Judicial  District,  but  who  still  retained  his 
residence  at  Franklin,  although  at  that  time  it  was 
not  within  the  bounds  of  his  district.  In  April, 
1845,  Thomas  S.  Espy,  then  a  promising  lawyer  of 
Franklin,  removed  with  his  family  to  Iowa.  At  his 
solicitation  Alfred  Brunson  McCalmont  went  with 
him.  After  being  a  short  time  in  Iowa,  Mr.  McCal- 
mont concluded  that  he  would  not  remain,  and  set 
out  for  his  home  by  way  of  St.  Louis.  To  get  the 
means  to  prosecute  his  journey,  he  taught  school 
for  some  months  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  until  the 
spring  of  1846,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, Franklin.  His  letters  to  his  father  and  family 
during  this  period  were  very  entertaining ;  full  of 
his  trials  as  a  pedagogue,  and  sparkling  with  hu- 
morous touches,  very  graphically  written.  In  fact, 
when  he  had  leisure,  he  displayed  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  correspondence  his  humorous  inclination 
to  the  best,  nor  did  he  ever  cease  to  take  pleasure 
in  reading  the  works  of  humorous  authors,  as 
Dickens,  Thackeray  and  the  like.  It  would  be, 
however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  most  of  his 
time  was  taken  up  with  light  reading  or  social  con- 
versation. On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  close 
and  thorough  student,  not  content  until  he  had 
mastered  any  subject  which  he  undertook,  whether 
in  law  or  other  science.  His  transient  companions, 
who  saw  him  only  in  his  hours  of  recreation,  and 
observed  his  good  humor,  and  sallies  of  wit  in  con- 
versation, got  mostly  but  a  slight  perception  of  the 
strength  of  his  character  for  thorough  research  and 
profound  meditation  which  distinguished  him  in 
his  professional  duties.  He  was  extremely  modest 
and  diffident  in  alluding  to  his  own  merits.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Venango  Countyin  1847, 
and  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother  John, 
went  to  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  to 
locating  there ;  but  soon  discovering  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  promise  of  a  practice  there,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Dutch  language, 
he  took  the  advice  of  Judge  Burnside,  and  removed 
his  office  to  Pittsburgh.  There  he  had,  as  every  be- 
ginner at  the  bar  has  in  a  strange  city,  a  hard  time 
of  patient  waiting  and  solicitude  as  to  his  future 
success  and  support.  Gradually  as  his  merits  be- 
came known  he  acquired  considerable  practice; 
conducting  with  ability  his  cases,  clearing  now  and 
then  by  his  advocacy  some  prisoner  in  the  Criminal 
Court ;  or  gaining  here  and  there,  by  his  careful 
preparation,  causes  in  the  Common  Pleas  or  Su- 
preme Court.  But  the  business  was  not  enough  for 
his  active  temperament.  He  wanted  to  be  occu- 
pied continually.  He  seemed  to  fret  at  the  slow- 
ness of  clients,  and  the  smallness  of  fees.    In  fact, 


his  generosity  and  love  of  good  cheer  were  so 
marked,  that  he  was  scarcely  prepared  to  gnaw  the 
crusts  or  subsist  on  the  crumbs  of  the  profession 
for  many  years.  He  assisted  his  friend  Keenan, 
who  was  at  college  with  him,  in  editing  the  Legal 
Journal,  and  also  the  Baily  Union,  a  Democratic 
journal.  He  was  a  Democrat.  But  he  had  located 
in  a  Whig  or  Republican  city.  It  is  evident  that 
his  true  policy  would  have  been  to  stick  to  law,  and 
let  politics  alone.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
opinion  himself  at  times.  But  he  was  considered  a 
good  stump  speaker.  As  such  he  was  very  popular 
in  his  native  county,  and  he  coidd  not  well  resist 
the  importunities  of  his  friends  to  help  the  party, 
by  his  voice,  as  well  as  his  vote,  in  election  times. 
In  these  years  he  formed  an  agreeable  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Sarah  Frances  Evans,  the  granddaughter 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Collins  (with  whom  Miss  Evans  lived, 
her  parents  being  deceased),  at  whose  commodious 
and  hospitable  mansion,  near  the  city,  the  best  of 
society  loved  to  meet.  The  acquaintance  in  time 
ripened  into  an  engagement,  and  resxilted  in  a  mat- 
rimonial alliance.  The  wedding  took  place  in  Trin- 
ity Church,  Pittsburgh,  April  28,  1853.  From  that 
time,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  McCalmont  was 
perfectly  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  en- 
joyed intensely  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  home.  His  arguments  in  court,  as  well  as  his 
editorials  in  the  Legal  Journal  and  Daily  Union 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed Prothonotary.  Afterwards  Judge  Jeremiah 
S.  Black,  who  had  been  appointed  Attorney-General 
by  President  Buchanan,  offered  Mr.  McCalmont,  in 
1858,  the  appointment  as  Chief  Clerk,  with  the 
assurance  that  when  the  office  of  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  should  be  created  by  Congress,  he  should 
receive  that  appointment.  Under  this  view  he  ac- 
cepted the  office,  and  became  the  first  of  the  Assist- 
ants to  the  Attorney-General.  At  the  close  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  administration,  when  the  Democratic 
party  had  been  disrupted,  and  the  Union  threatened 
with  a  like  fate,  Mr.  McCalmont,  in  resigning  his 
office  under  the  new  administration,  retired  to  his 
native  town,  Franklin,  where  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  James  K.  Kerr,  in  the  practice  of  law ; 
but  soon  catching  the  spirit  of  the  Union  music 
and  determining  to  keep  step  to  it,  in  spite  of  for- 
mer affiliations  or  antipathies,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  William  Hasson  and  George  R.  Snowdeu, 
raised  a  company  of  volunteers.  It  became  a  part 
of  the  One  hundred  and  Forty-second  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  the  Union  Army,  of 
which  Mr.  McCalmont  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.   The  history  of  its  participation  in  many 
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battles  wliich  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  fought,  can 
be  found  in  many  records,  and  its  hard  fighting  and 
terrible  losses  are  engraven  on  many  tombs.  The 
regiment  was  so  reduced  by  casualties  in  battle  and 
on  the  march,  that  not  enough  men  were  left  for  a 
battalion.  The  War  Department  failed  to  give  or- 
ders to  recruit  it.  New  regiments  were  forming  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  McCalmont  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Two  hundred  and 
Eighth  Regiment.  It  immediately  joined  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  continued  with  it,  in  General 
Hartranft's  Division,  to  the  close  of  the  war.  For 
his  services  Col.  McCalmont  received  the  brevet  of 
Brigadier-General,  by  the  title  of  which  he  was 
subsequently  known.  He  participated  with  his 
regiment,  or  the  remnant  of  it,  in  the  grand  parade 
in  May,  1865,  when  the  veteran  troops  marched  in 
their  last  review  before  President  Johnson  and  Cab- 
inet at  Washington,  preparatory  to  their  final  mus- 
ter out  of  the  service.  General  McCalmont  (now 
brevetted)  then  returned  to  his  wife  and  children  at 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  and  again  resumed  his 
profession.  He  soon  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  1866,  but  was  defeated.  And  in  1872  he  was 
strongly  recommended  as  a  candidate  for  Governor 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  But  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  party  ticket  for 
success,  however  deserving  of  it  he  might  have 
been.  His  friends  saw,  however,  that  his  success 
at  the  bar  was  assured,  and  looked  forward  to  fur- 
ther honors  for  him ;  but  about  1873  a  small  tumor 
appeared  on  his  cheek,  near  the  ear.  It  gave  him 
much  concern,  especially  when  it  began  to  suppu- 
rate. In  the  winter  of  1873  it  appeared  to  be  heal- 
ing, but  in  the  spring  of  1874  it  again  presented  an 
angry  appearance,  and  General  McCalmont  deter- 
mined to  have  it  removed  by  a  surgical  operation. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  been  selected  as  Orator  for 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  May,  1874.  He  much  appreciated 
the  honor,  and  was  anxious  to  perform  the  duty. 
In  April  he  visited  Philadelphia,  and  there,  at  the 
Girard  House,  whilst  engaged  in  writing  his  ad- 
dress, he  consulted  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast,  who  with 
his  son  William,  both  eminent  surgeons,  performed 
the  operation  of  removing  the  tumor.  It  created 
but  little  pain,  and  seemed  simple,  healing  easily ; 
but  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  operation, 
symptoms  of  malignant  erysipelas  set  in,  and  so 
rapidly  affected  the  head  and  brain  that  the  physi- 
cians had  from  its  onset  but  little  if  any  hope.  They 
did  all  that  medical  skill  could  do,  but  without 
avail,  and  in  a  week's  time,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon the  7th  day  of  May,  1874,  General  McCalmont, 


in  the  presence  of  his  devoted  wife,  brother, 
nephews  and  other  kind  friends,  breathed  his  last. 
His  remains,  carefully  and  tenderly  guarded,  were 
conveyed  to  his  home,  where,  on  Sunday  the  10th  of 
May,  after  appropriate  services  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  they  were  followed  to  the  tomb,  in  the 
Franklin  Cemetery,  by  a  very  large  company  of  his 
comrades  in  arms,  legal  brothers,  fellow-citizens, 
neighbors  and  sympathizing  friends. 


E.  N.  WILLAED. 

E.  N.  WILLARD,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Scran- 
ton,  was  born  in  Madison,  New  Haven  County,  Con- 
necticut, on  April  2,  1835.  He  attended  the  schools 
of  his  native  town  in  the  winter,  and  worked  on 
his  father's  farm  in  the  summer,  until  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  Ralph 
D.  Smith,  Esq.,  Attorney  at  Law,  at  Guilford,  Con- 
necticut. For  two  years  under  the  instruction  of 
this  careful  and  learned  lawyer,  with  one  term  in 
the  Yale  Law  School,  Mr.  Willard  prepared  himself 
for  his  profession,  and  in  1857  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  New  Haven  County,  and  in  the  same  year  to 
the  bar  of  Luzerne  Countjs  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  served  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war 
as  Captain,  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty-seventh Regiment,  TJ.S.C.T.,  part  of  that  time 
acting  as  Judge-Advocate  General  of  the  Division 
upon  the  staff  of  General  R.  E.  Jackson,  command- 
ing the  Second  Division,  Twenty-Fifth  Army  Corps. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Willard  has  been  act- 
ively engaged  in  his  profession  at  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1860  he  was  married  to  Ellen  C.  How- 
er,  and  has  one  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  Everett 
Warren,  Esq.,  his  present  law  partner.  In  1867, 
aided  and  assisted  by  his  intimate  friend  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Henry  M.  Hoyt,  he  was  appointed  Regis- 
ter in  Bankruptcy  for  his  Congressional  District  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  filled  the  office  \intil 
the  business  of  his  district  was  closed.  No  man 
ever  found  fault  with  his  administration  of  this 
office.  The  firm  of  Willard  &  Warren  enjoys  an 
extensive  law  practice,  and  is  retained  by  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company, 
The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, The  Erie  &  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany, The  Lackawanna  Iron  &  Coal  Company,  The 
Scranton  Steel  Company,  The  Scranton  Gas  &  Water 
Company,  The  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company,  The  Wilkesbarre  &  Scranton 
Railroad  Company,  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Compa- 
ny, The  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  and  many 
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otlier  corporations  and  business  firms  doing  busi- 
ness in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Aside  from  his 
law  business,  Mr.Willard  is  also  engaged  in  various 
other  business  enterprises  in  the  city  of  Scranton. 
He  is  President  of  the  Scranton  Savings  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  care- 
fully conducted  savings'  institutions  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  President  of  The  Stevens 
Coal  Company,  The  Stowers  Pork  Packing  &  Pro- 
vision Company,  and  a  Director  and  Manager  of  The 
Lackawanna  Coal  Company,  Limited.  Without  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  education  in  early  life,  and  with 
but  little  material  aid,  he  has  with  true  Yankee  grit 
made  his  fight  alone  and  unaided.  Mr.  Willard 
stands  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar  in  Scran- 
ton, and  as  a  nisi  prius  lawyer  is  without  an  equal 
in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 


HENET  A.  MUHLENBEKG. 

HON.  HENRY  A.  MUHLENBERG,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  legislator,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  July  31,  1823,  and  died 
Jamiary  9, 1854,  soon  after  taking  his  seat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress.  He  was  the  son 
of  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  the  elder,  and  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Governor  Joseph  Hiester.  He  was  in- 
structed under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  re- 
ceived at  his  hands  a  most  thorough  education, 
enabling  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  matriculate 
at  JefEerson  College,  Canonsburg,  where  he  remained 
a  year,  passing  thence  to  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
where  he  entered  the  sophomore  class,  and  gradu- 
ated therefrom  with  the  highest  honors  in  the 
autumn  of  1841.  He  was  a  close  student,  especially 
in  the  classics  and  history.  Of  the  latter  he  was 
particularly  fond,  as  he  considered  that  an  accurate 
and  complete  knowledge  of  past  events,  their  causes 
and  consequences,  was  an  indispensible  requisite 
for  those  who  hoped  themselves  to  assist  in  making 
history.  He  passed  the  three  years,  from  1841  to 
1844,  in  the  office  of  his  preceptor,  Hon.  J.  Pringle 
Jones — a  ripe  scholar  and  an  eminent  jurist — engaged 
in  the  study  of  law.  The  examination  for  admission 
to  the  Reading  bar  was  then  conducted  in  open 
court,  and  any  member  was  allowed  to  examine  the 
candidate.  He  here  acquitted  himself  so  well  as  to 
receive  the  highest  praise  for  his  acquirements  from 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Strong,  John  Banks,  and  other  lead- 
ing counsellors.  His  father,  who  had  been,  in 
March,  1844,  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  Gubernatorial  chair  of 
Penjisylvama,  made  his  son  his  private  secretary. 


The  latter  conducted  all  his  father's  correspondence 
during  the  canvass.  The  very  sudden  death,  two 
months  prior  to  the  election,  of  his  father,  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached,  was  such  a  shock  to  him 
that  for  a  year  or  more  he  could  turn  his  attention 
to  nothing  save  the  duties  of  his  profession.  In 
1846;  when  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  he  raised  a 
company  of  volunteers  in  Reading,  and  personally 
tendered  their  services  to  the  Governor;  but  the 
complement  of  Pennsylvania  having  already  been 
filled,  the  offer  was  declined.  In  the  County  Con- 
vention of  1846,  he,  with  his  brother  Hiester — the 
President  of  that  body — was  mainly  instrumental  in 
causing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  approving  of 
the  principles  of  the  Tariff  of  1843,  and  demanding 
"that  as  it  was  passed  by  Democratic  votes,  it 
should  receive  a  fair  consideration  from  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress."  He  also  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
same  body,  on  the  Oregon  Question,  in  which  he 
strongly  favored  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to 
all  that  district  of  country  lying  south  of  the  paral- 
lel of  54°  40'.  In  1847  and  1848  he  was  occupied  in 
writing  the  life  of  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  which  was  published,  early  in 
1849,  by  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Jared  Sparks,  as  a  slight  recognition  of  his 
services  in  elucidating  our  Revolutionary  history. 
The  volume  was  favorably  received  by  the  public, 
and  a  complimentary  notice  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Bemew,  of  1849,  from  the  pen  of  Francis 
Bowen,  of  Harvard  University.  In  the  fall  of  1849 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  Senator  from 
Berks  County,  and  served  the  full  term  of  three 
years.  He  there  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity, eloquence  and  business  ability  as  made  him 
the  leader  of  his  party,  in  a  body  which  contained 
within  it  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Shortly  after  taking  his  seat  he  delivered  a 
powerful  speech  on  the  supplement  to  the  Act  incor- 
porating the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  greatly  influenced  the  Senate  in  its 
decision  to  pass  the  measure,  and  by  so  doing  pre- 
vented tlie  impending  ruin  of  that  great  corporation. 
He  was,  throughout  his  term,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Finance,  the  Judiciary  and  the  Militia, 
and  for  two  years  Chairman  of  the  first-named  body. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  Senatorial  career  he  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Speaker,  though  the 
youngest  member  of  that  house,  his  competitor  on 
the  Whig  side  being  Hon.  John  H.  Walker,  of  Erie 
.  (the  President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1873-'73).  The  Senate  then  contained  sixteen  Whigs, 
sixteen  Democrats  and  one  Native  American,  and  a 
majority  of  all  who  voted  was  required  to  elect. 
On  the  eighth  ballot— and  on  the  third  day — when  it 
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was  evident  that  no  choice  could  be  made  unless 
the  Whig  candidate  should  vote  for  himself,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  together  with  Messrs.  Packer 
and  Guernsey,  also  Democrats,  out  of  political  cour- 
tesy abstained  from  voting.  Throughout  the  whole 
contest  the  two  candidates  respectively  voted  for 
Thomas  Carson  and  William  F.  Packer.  The  early 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  was  always  a  subject 
of  great  interest  to  him,  and  as  chairman  of  a  select 
committee,  to  which  was  referred  that  portion  of 
Governor  Johnston's  message  for  1851  treating  of 
the  care  and  preservation  of  the  State  archives,  he 
reported  a  bill  for  the  publication,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  of  the  records  of  the  Proprietary  Govern- 
ment, and  of  all  papers  relating  to  the  Revolutionary 
War,  down  to  1783.  The  re^jort  of  the  committee, 
written  by  him,  was  considered  by  men  of  all  par- 
ties a  most  able  production.  The  bill  afterwards 
became  a  law.  He  procured  also  the  passage  of  an 
act,  making  an  appropriation  to  continue  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  State,  conducted  by  Professor 
Rogers.  He  introduced  many  important  bills  to  the 
notice  of  the  Legislature ;  among  others,  one  em- 
bodying all  the  provisions  of  our  present  postal 
money-order  system.  He  favored  also  the  building 
of  new  railroads  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth,  though  he  was  opposed  to  the  State 
granting  any  direct  aid  to  these  objects.  During 
the  whole  of  his  Senatorial  term  he  was,  in  the 
words  of  Hon.  C.  R.  Buckalew,  "the  bulwark  of 
the  Treasury  against  the  assaults  of  outside  inter- 
ested parties."  He  was  strongly  hostile  to  the  en- 
actment of  a  prohibitory  law  in  Pennsylvania — 
similar  to  the  Maine  Liquor  Law — as  he  considered 
that  Government  had  no  moral  right  to  pass  sumptu- 
ary laws,  or  to  interfere  with  private  or  vested 
rights.  He  was  ever  outspoken  in  defense  of  a  tariff 
of  such  amount  and  so  levied  as  to  protect  the  great 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  ena- 
ble them  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  foreign- 
made  article.  He  also  thought,  that  as  iron  was  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  any  nation,  to  provide 
against  the  contingency  of  a  war,  and  to  render  the 
United  States  independent  of  any  other  country, 
that  a  high,  though  not  a  prohibitory  duty,  should 
be  imposed  on  that  article.  In  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  County  Conventions,  he — in  connection  with 
Judge  Strong  and  other  distinguished  Democrats — 
demanded  a  modification  of  the  Tariff  of  1846,  in 
favor  of  the  iron  interest — in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  the  author  of  that 
tariff,  views  expressed  at  the  time  of  its  passage. 
He  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  slavery,  and  con- 
sidered it  "a  curse  to  that  community  on  which  it 
was  inflicted ;  no  one  could  dislike  it  more  than  he 


did;  nor  did  he  ever  wish  to  be  tliought  the  friend 
and  advocate  of  the  institution."  In  his  devotion, 
however,  to  the  Union,  and  in  his  desire  to  do  away 
with  all  causes  which  might  inflame  one  section  of 
the  country  against  the  other,  looking  upon  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850  as  a  solemn  compact 
between  the  North  and  South,  he  thought  those 
measures,  and  the  laws  resulting  from  them,  should 
be  executed  fully,  honestly  and  completely.  His 
devotion  to  the  Union  was  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  his  political  faith.  The  words  used  by  his 
father,  in  Congress,  at  the  time  of  Clay's  Compro- 
mise Act  of  1833,  might  be  placed  in  his  mouth  also : 
"The  Union  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  our  national 
blessings,  and  to  preserve  it  nothing  can  or  ought  to 
be  deemed  too  precious.  I  go  for  the  Union,  the 
whole  Union,  and  nothing  but  the  Union.  It  must 
be  preserved,  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we 
must."  No  one  who  knew  him  intimately  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  he  would  have  been  foremost  in 
the  van  of  those  Democrats  who  in  the  hour  of 
greatest  danger  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  their  Union.  At  such  a  time  he 
would  not  have  been  behind  his  brother  Hiester,  or 
his  imcle.  Dr.  P.  A.  Muhlenberg  of  Lancaster,  in 
forming  that  party  which,  in  their  opinion,  held  the 
true  Democratic  doctrine,  in  that  it  advocated  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  masses.  In  July,  1852, 
he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress,  in  Berks  County,  and  was 
elected  in  the  following  October  by  a  large  majority. 
He  left  Reading  late  in  November,  1853,  for  Wash- 
ington, and  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Thir- 
ty-fourth Congress,  but  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat 
ere  he  was  stricken  down  by  illness.  Everything 
was  done  for  him  that  was  possible,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved at  one  time  that  he  was  materially  improved ; 
but  a  relapse  occurred,  and  he  died  January  9, 1854, 
of  hemorrhage  and  congestion  of  the  lungs.  His 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Charles  Evans 
Cemetery  near  Reading.  He  was  a  warm  and  true 
friend ;  no  act  of  kindness  was  ever  forgotten  by 
him,  and  nothing  within  the  limits  of  possibility 
was  deemed  too  difficult  when  done  in  the  cause  of 
a  friend.  His  feai-lessness  in  all  departments  of  life 
was  one  of  the  most  marked  traits  of  his  character ; 
he  never  shunned  bearing  the  responsibility  of  any 
of  his  actions ;  he  did  what  he  considered  his  duty,, 
no  matter  what  the  consequences  might  be.  Above 
all,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  he  was 
a  man  of  unswerving  integrity  and  unblemished 
honor ;  he  would  do  nothing,  however  great  the  in- 
ducements to  the  contrary,  which  could  lower  him- 
self in  his  own  esteem,  or  in  that  of  others.  His 
standard  was  ever  a  high  one,  and  when  he  believed 
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himself  to  be  right,  no  power  on  earth  could  divert 
him  from  the  path  -which  honor,  good  faith,  good 
feeling,  and  his  own  judgment  pointed  out.  He 
possessed  an  ample  fortune,  from  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to  contribiite  to  all  objects,  whether  charita- 
ble, religious,  political,  or  literary,  which  deserved 
his  support.  As  a  citizen  of  Reading,  he  was  fore- 
most in  advancing,  by  pen,  tongue  and  purse,  all 
projects  which  could  benefit  or  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  his  native  place.  Had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  written  his  name  on  the  historical  records  of 
his  country,  and  would  have  impressed  his  charac- 
ter on  her  legislation ;  cut  off  untimely  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  and  in  the  very  maturity  of  his  powers, 
his  loss  was  a  great  calamity  to  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  married,  in  November,  1847,  to  his  cousin, 
Annie  H.,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  A.  Muhlen- 
berg, of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  ;  and  a  son  and 
only  child,  born  October  37,  1848,  survives  him. 


GEORGE  L.  DICKSON. 

GEORGE  LINEN  DICKSON,  a  leading  citizen 
and  distinguished  business  man  of  Scranton,  for 
fifteen  years  President  of  the  Dickson  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  (one  of  the  largest  corporations  of  the 
city,)  Vice-President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Scranton,  and  prominently  connected  with  other 
financial,  commercial  and  mercantile  enterprises, 
was  bom  at  Lander,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  Au- 
gust 3,  1830.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Dickson, 
was  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  British 
Army.  He  was  Sergeant  of  the  Ninety-second 
Regiment  of  Highlanders,  went  through  the  Penin- 
sula campaign  when  the  French  under  Bonaparte 
were  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  with  his  comrades  in 
arms  stood  invincible  in  the  shock  of  the  last  charge 
of  the  French  at  Waterloo,  where  Scotch  persistency 
added  lustre  to  British  glory.  James  Dickson,  (son 
of  the  old  soldier)  and  Elizabeth  Linen,  his  wife, 
both  Scotch  by  birth,  and  imbued  with  Scotch  fru- 
gality and  teachings,  parents  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  with  a  family  of  six  children,  of  whom 
George  L.  was  the  youngest,  save  one,  emigrated 
to  America  in  1832,  settling  first  in  Canada,  but  soon 
removing  to  the  United  States,  where  they  found  a 
congenial  home  in  the  great  iron  and  coal  district 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  skillful  mechanic  and 
performed  an  important  and  most  useful  part  in  the 
development  of  his  adopted  State,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  May  6,  1880,  was  prominent  in  the 
iron  and  coal  interests — the  chief  sources  of  its 
wealth  and  prosperity.    His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  (of 


whom  a  sketch  may  be  found  in  Volume  I.  of  this 
work,  pp.  287,)  became  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  founder  and 
first  President  of  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  also  President  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  Company,  guiding  the  affairs  of  both 
with  signal  ability  for  many  years.  George  L. 
was  a  mere  infant  when  his  parents  sailed  for 
America,  and  but  six  years  of  age  when  they  settled 
at  Carbondale,  where  he  had  ample  opportunitj'  in 
the  district  schools  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  edu- 
cation. At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  entered  the 
business  world  as  clerk  in  a  country  store,  and  the 
next  eleven  years  were  spent  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  1856  he  became  connected  with  the  foundry  and 
machine  works  at  Carbondale  (now  Van  Bergen  & 
Co..  Limited,)  as  managing  partner.  Four  j^ears 
later  he  moved  to  Scranton  to  take  charge  of  the 
Dickson  Manufacturing  Company,  which  he,  to- 
gether with  his  father,  brothers,  and  several  other 
associates,  had  founded  at  that  place  in  1856.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr.  Dickson  was 
actively  and  officially  connected  with  this  company, 
which  ultimately  became  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing companies  in  the  State,  and  of  which, 
from  1867  to  1882  he  was  President,  succeeding  his 
brother  Thomas,  upon  the  latter's  resignation  of  the 
office  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Dickson  is  still  a  stockholder  in  this 
company,  of  which  his  nephew,  Mr.  James  P.,  is 
now  President.  Upon  resigning  from  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  company's  affairs,  Mr.  Dickson  es- 
tablished an  independent  business  as  a  manufac- 
turer's agent  and  dealer  in  pig-iron,  steel  boiler 
plates  and  forgings,  locomotive  tires,  tubes,  steam 
pumps,  railway  and  machine  shop  equipments  and 
supplies,  and  is  still  thus  engaged.  He  represents 
such  famous  concerns  as  The  Otis  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  National  Tube 
Works  Company,  The  Standard  Tire  Company, 
The  Charles  Scott  Spring  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
The  Chateaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  and  others 
of  equal  importance.  His  large  and  increasing 
trade  extends  throughout  the  State  and  into  many  of 
the  adjoining  States  both  east  and  west.  As  a  busi- 
ness man  he  is  known  and  esteemed  in  aU  sections 
of  the  country.  In  Scranton,  where  so  many  years 
of  his  life  have  been  spent  in  tireless  activity,  he 
occupies  an  enviable  position,  being  justly  classed 
with  the  foremost  men  of  the  city.  Mr.  Dickson 
took  a  prominent  part  in  1863  in  organizing  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Scranton,  of  which  he  then 
became  one  of  the  Directors  and,  in  1887,  Vice- 
President.    He  also  assisted  in  organizing  the 
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Scranton  Steel  Company,  founded  in  1881,  of  which 
he  is  still  a  stockholder.  In  point  of  push  and 
energy  the  city  of  Scranton  has  probably  no  supe- 
rior on  the  continent,  and  of  this  typical  American 
hive  of  industry,  Mr.  Dickson  is  a  truly  typical  citi- 
zen. Of  foreign  birth,  like  many  occupying  posi- 
tions from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  around  him,  he 
is  an  American  in  heart  and  sentiment  and  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  the  institutions  of  the  Re- 
public. His  life  has  been  devoted  to  business  af- 
fairs and  industrial  developments,  in  which  he  holds 
high  rank  as  a  business  man.  His  manners  and 
ideas  are  democratic,  and  the  wealth  which  has 
come  to  him  as  the  result  of  years  of  energetic  toil 
and  effort,  is  still  emploj^ed  in  developing  the  indus- 
tries of  the  city  of  Scranton  and  in  maintaining  a 
home  in  which  comfort  and  refinement  are  united 
with  all  the  domestic  virtues  and  a  sincere  regard 
for  religious  privileges.  Mr.  Dickson  married,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1856,  Miss  Lydia  M.  Poore,  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  John  W.  Poore,  a  leading  citizen  of 
Carbondale,  Pennsylvania.  Three  children  were 
born  to  them,  of  whom  one,  a  son,  Walter  M., 
survives. 



WILLIAM  MUTCHLEE. 

HON.  WILLIAM  MUTCHLER,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  now  serving  his  fourth  term  in 
the  National  Legislature,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
at  Chain  Dam,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1831.  His  parents  were  John  and  Margaret 
Mutchler,  honest  and  industrious  farmers  of  limited 
means,  but  rich  in  the  possession  of  those  sterling 
qualities  upon  which,  more  than  upon  wealth  of 
any  sort,  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  nation 
depends.  In  1838  his  father  died.  This  blow  de- 
volved the  support  of  lus  widowed  mother  upon 
his  elder  brothers  and  himself,  and,  although  he 
was  but  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time,  he  manfully 
undertook  his  share  of  the  labor  necessary  in  con- 
ducting the  farm,  occasionally,  as  he  grew  older, 
hiring  out  for  a  few  days  to  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers.  The  patient  industry  of  the  sous  soon 
placed  the  family  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
William,  who  till  now  had  only  had  a  few  months 
instruction  each  winter  in  the  village  school,  was 
enabled  to  attend  for  two  terms  the  Academy  at 
Easton,  Pennsylvauia,  over  which  Dr.  Vanderveer 
presided.  With  the  groundwork  of  knowledge 
thus  obtained  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  his  brother,  H.  M.  Mutchler,  Esq.,  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  at  Easton,  and  in  due  time  was  ad- 


mitted to  the  bar.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  Depu- 
ty Sheriff  of  Northampton  County,  and  served  as 
such  until  1860,  his  marriage  to  Miss  Louisa  Cope, 
daughter  of  Sheriff  Jacob  Cope,  of  Northampton 
County,  taking  place  in  the  meantime.  Even  as  a 
youth  Mr.  Mutchler  took  a  deep  interest  in  politics, 
and  on  arriving  at  man's  estate  he  at  once  entered 
the  lists  as  a  full  fledged  politician.  Alert  and  ag- 
gressive in  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party, 
with  which  he  allied  himself,  he  soon  made  his 
mark  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  local  lead- 
ers. In  1860  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Prothonotary  of  Northampton  County,  and  was 
elected  by  a  flattering  majority,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  first  term  re-elected  for  a  second.  From 
1867  to  1869  he  served  as  Assessor  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue in  his  district,  this  apijointment  coming  to  him 
from  President  Andrew  Johnson.  All  this  time  he 
had  been  steadily  rising  in  the  councils  of  his  party, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1869  he  was  chosen  to  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.  In 
the  year  that  he  occupied  this  responsible  party  po- 
sition occurred  one  of  the  most  memorable  cam- 
paigns in  the  political  history  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
its  conduct  he  proved  himself  an  astute,  fearless 
and  tireless  manager,  and  met  all  demands  made 
\ipon  him  in  a  manner  that  won  the  admiration  of 
the  ablest  politicians.  Since  then  he  has  held  a 
leading  place  in  the  high  councils  of  the  party.  In 
the  fall  of  1874  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by 
the  Democratic  party  and  was  elected.  In  1880  he 
was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  this  term,  was  re-elected  and  served  a  third  term. 
In  the  fall  of  1888  he  was  a  fourth  time  chosen  to 
represent  his  district.  Through  long  service  in  the 
National  Legislature  he  has  acquired  a  mastery  of 
Congressional  routine,  and  has  become  conspicuous 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  reliable  among  the 
worliing  members.  He  has  served  on  a  number  of 
the  principal  committees,  and  in  1883  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  Mutchler  is  recognized  in  political  circles  as  "a 
born  political  leader,  thoroughly  versed  in  State  and 
National  politics,  conversant  with  the  history  of  po- 
litical movements  and  quick  to  grasp  the  points  of 
the  main  issue  of  the  hour."  His  experienced  judg- 
ment and  sagacious  counsel  are  of  great  value  in 
party  affairs,  and  have  been  used  for  years  in  Con- 
gress to  the  advantage  of  his  constituency  and  the 
country  at  large.  Mr.  Mutchler  is  so  highly  esteemed 
in  Northampton  that  there  has  never  been  any  oppo- 
sition to  his  candidacy  for  any  office  he  has  filled. 
His  friends  are  found  among  the  best  men  in  both 
of  the  great  political  parties,  and  all  respect  him 
for  his  fidelity  to  every  trust  reposed  in  him. 
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EDWAED  S.  MOFFAT. 

EDWARD  STEWART  MOFFAT.  M.A.,  M.E., 
General  Manager  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  &  Coal 
Company,  of  Scranton,  was  born  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
January  0,  1844.  James  Clement  Moffat,  his  father, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  came  to  the  United  States 
when  quite  young,  received  his  education  at  Prince- 
ton College.  New  Jersey,  and  adopted  the  profession 
of  teaching.  In  the  early  years  of  his  professional 
life  he  taught  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Peun- 
sj-lvania :  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio ;  at 
the  Theological  Seminary,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  at 
Princeton  CoUege,  where  he  held  the  Professorship 
of  Greek  from  1853  to  1861 ;  and  since  the  latter 
year,  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in 
"which  he  still  holds  the  Professorship  of  Church 
History.  He  married,  iu  1841,  Miss  Ellen  Stewart, 
dauchter  of  John  Stewart,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 
Their  eldest  son,  Edward  Stewart  Moffat,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  received  a  most  careful  training 
in  his  boyhood  and  youth,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year 
entered  Princeton  College  :  his  progress  was  rapid 
and  brilliant,  but  although  there  was  much  in  the 
•way  of  honor  to  be  gained  iu  completing  the  course, 
he  felt  thlit  the  call  of  duty  was  not  be  ignored. 
Realizing  that  his  country  needed  the  services  of 
her  sons  in  the  field  to  maintain  the  Union,  he  quit- 
ted college  in  the  junior  year,  and  on  October  16, 
18G1,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  Company  K, 
Ninth  Regiment,  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  First  Sergeant,  and  on 
March  9.  1862,  was  promoted  to  the  Second  Lieuten- 
ancy, but  modestly  declined  the  honor.  On  May 
16,  following,  he  was  again  offered  the  commission 
of  Second  Lieutenant  and  accepted  it.  He  was  de- 
tailed an  an  acting  signal  officer  September  28,  1862; 
commissioned  in  the  Signal  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  March  3,  1863,  in  which  he  remained  until 
mustered  out  in  August,  1865,  when  he  received  the 
brevet  rank  of  Captain,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Thus,  Captain  Moffat's  services,  which  began  a  few 
months  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  were  faithful- 
ly rendered  until  a  few  months  after  its  close.  The 
following  brief  account  of  them  is  taken  from  "The 
Historyof  the  NinthNew  Jersey  Veteran  Volunteer" 
by  Captain  J.  Madison  Drake,  (Bt.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, N.  J.;  "  Captain  Moffat  accompanied  the  Ninth 
on  the  Bumside  Expedition,  and  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  the  battle  of  Newbern, 
and  the  investment  of  Fort  Macon.  On  General 
Foster's  Goldsboro  expedition  he  acted  as  a  signal 
oflScer,  and  accompanied  General  Heckman  on  Fos- 
ter's expedition  to  South  Carolina,  returning  to 
North  Carolina  with  Heckman's  Brigade,  when  it 


was  called  to  the  relief  of  General  Foster  at  Wash- 
ington. North  Carolina.    In  July,  1863,  he  accom- 
panied Gen.  Edward  E.  Potter's  cavalry  raid  upon 
the  Weldou  Railroad,  and  in  November,  1863,  was 
placed  iu  command  of  the  outpost  line  of  signal 
stations  in  North  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at 
Bachelor's  Creek,  where,  on  the  first  of  February, 
1864,  five  hundred  Union  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  New  York  Volun- 
teers resisted  General  Pickett  with  seven  thousand 
men  and  several  batteries  of  artillery,  and  thus 
saved  Newbern.    During  the  engagement.  Captain 
Moffat,  who  was  ever  without  fear,  unwittingly 
rode  into  a  regiment  of  rebels,  but  escaped  amid  a 
shower  of  bullets.    He  was  ofiicially  thanked  for 
his  valuable  services  in  this  battle.    September  10, 
1864,  he  was  called  to  Newbern  to  act  as  chief  signal 
oflScer  of  the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  and 
while  at  Newbern  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever. 
In  February,  1865,  he  was  stationed  as  signal  officer 
at  General  Meade's  headquarters  before  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  and  was  actively  employed  during  Lee's 
attack  on  Fort  Steadman,  in  the  Hatcher  Run  fight, 
the  capture  of  Petersburg,  in  the  line  of  battle  at 
Sailor's  Creek,  April  6th,  and  was  present  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Appomattox,  at  the  time 
of  Lee's  surrender.    Captain  Moffat,  in  all  the  posi- 
tions he  occupied,  was  without  ostentation.  As 
First  Sergeant  and  Second  Lieutenant,  although 
mild  in  his  ways,  he  possessed  the  respect  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.    He  never  had  to  repeat 
a  command — the  men  appearing  to  anticipate  his 
desires.    He  was  noted  for  his  graceful  bearing  and 
courtly  manners,  which  gained  for  him  the  sobri- 
quet of  the  Chesterfield  of  the  regiment,  and  when 
he  left  it  to  take  a  position  in  the  Signal  Corps, 
wherein  he  rose  to  ijrominence,  his  loss  was  keenly 
felt  by  all.    In  battle  he  was  entirely  self  possessed 
— on  a  march  capable  of  great  fatigue."    The  fore- 
going, the  testimony  of  a  brother  officer  of  "the 
Ninth,"  who  was  himself  a  brave  participant  in 
and  eye-witness  of  the  events  referred  to,  gives  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  Captain  Moffat's  ability  and 
bravery  as  a  soldier.    For  one  so  young  at  the  time, 
the  record  is  a  brilliant  one,  and  may  be  referred  to 
with  just  pride.  '  After  the  war.  Captain  Moffat 
turned  his  attention  to  engineering,  spending  three 
years  in  scientific  study  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York  City,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1868,  with  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer. 
In  addition  to  this  degree,  he  received  those  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Prince- 
ton College.    From  1868  to  1870  he  filled  the  post  of 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in 
Lafayette  College,  when,  owing  to  failing  health,  he 
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sought  a  change  of  occupation.  This  he  found  in 
the  active  management  of  blast  furnaces  and  iron 
mines  in  northern  New  Jersey,  which  he  conducted 
until  1882,  when  he  removed  to  Scranton,  Pennsj  1- 
vauia,  to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant  General 
Manager  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 
pany. This  great  company,  the  history  of  which  is 
so  closely  intertwined  with  that  of  the  village,  bor- 
ough and  city  of  Scranton,  that  mention  of  one  al- 
ways leads  to  mention  of  the  other,  was  founded  in 
1840  by  William  Henry,  and  after  him  was  owned 
by  the  firm  of  Scrantons,  Grant  and  Company,  and 
later  by  the  firm  of  Scrantons  and  Piatt.  In  1853  it 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  title.  After 
passing  through  numerous  crises,  many  of  them 
sufficiently  severe  to  threaten  its  existence,  an  era 
of  prosperity  set  in,  and  to-day  the  company  owns 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
world.  These  plants  comprise  five  blast  furnaces, 
one  Bessemer  steel  mill,  two  rolling  mills,  a  machine 
shop,  foundry,  boiler  shop,  lumber  mill  and  grist 
mill,  all  located  at  Scranton,  and  also  other  furnaces 
and  ore  mines  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1888,  the  company  made  103,967  gross 
tons  of  pig  iron,  180,425  gross  tons  of  steel  ingots, 
155,096  gross  tons  of  steel  rails  of  all  kinds,  large 
and  small,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  mer- 
chant steel,  billets  and  mine  axles.  In  coal  mines 
the  company  owns  and  operates  the  Capouse  and 
Pine  Brook  Breakers,  yielding  about  50,000  tons  of 
coal  per  month.  The  offices  of  the  company  are 
located  at  the  corner  of  Lackawanna  and  Jefferson 
Avenues,  at  Scranton,  and  are  in  themselves  a  hive 
of  industry.  The  New  Y^ork  oflice  of  the  company 
is  at  No.  42  Wall  Street,  New  Y'ork  City.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  company,  originally  |)3,000,000,  is  now 
worth  115,000,000.  Altogether  about  3,500  men 
are  employed,  and  the  wages  paid  monthly  amount 
to  close  upon  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
Captain  Mofliatt  assumed  his  duties  as  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  this  great  company,  well 
equipped  in  character  and  experience  for  their  dis- 
charge. His  worth  was  at  once  apparent,  and  in 
1886,  after  he  had  been  but  four  years  in  the  com- 
pany's employ,  he  was  promoted  to  the  responsible 
position  of  General  Manager  of  the  works,  inclu- 
ding the  Franklin  Furnace,  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey,  the  Mount  Hope  Ore  Mines,  Morris  County, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Lilly  Foster  Ore  Mines,  Put- 
nam County,  New  York.  Captain  Moffatt  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  refined  nature  and  scholarly  instincts. 
His  scientific  attainments  are  of  the  first  order,  his 
character  leading  him  to  thoroughness  in  whatever 
he  undertakes.  Courteous  in  manner,  he  is  also 
firm  in  execution,  and  under  his  calm  and  able  man- 


agement the  business  of  the  vast  works  over  which 
he  presides  goes  on  like  clock  work.  His  sympa- 
tliies  are  kindly  and  his  impulses  generous,  and 
knowing  this,  the  army  of  workmen  under  him  move 
cheerfully  to  their  allotted  tasks,  conscious  that 
their  interests  are  not  neglected  nor  their  just  rights 
ignored.  In  the  local  affairs  of  the  city  of  Scranton 
Captain  Moffatt  necessarily  fills  an  important  place, 
although  the  weight  and  extent  of  his  business  cares 
leave  him  no  time  for  the  dissipation  of  politics. 
In  the  best  social  circles  he  and  his  estimable  wife — 
formerly  Miss  Anna  R.  McCartney,  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Judge  McCartney,  of  Easton,  Pennsylva- 
nia— are  well  known  and  highly  esteemed,  and  with- 
out attempt  at  show  or  the  least  evidence  of  patron- 
age, do  their  full  share  in  all  the  local  charitable, 
benevolent  and  religious  work.  They  have  three 
children  living. 


JAMES  H.  PEEXmS. 

MAJOR  JAMES  HILL  PERKINS,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  citizens  of  Williamsport, 
and  for  nearly  half  a  century  prominently  identified 
with  its  business  interests,  was  born  March  13, 
1803,  at  South  New  Market,  New  Hampshire,  of 
which  place  both  his  i^arents  were  natives.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  John  Perkins,  also  a  native  of 
New  Market,  was  a  sea  captain  and  served  in  the 
merchant  service  during  the  Revolution.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  General  James  Hill,*  born  at 
Kittery,  Maine,  was  a  boat-bxiilder,  and  served  in 
the  French  War.  After  he  returned  home  he  held 
a  commission  from  the  Government  as  inspector 
and  purchaser  of  timber  for  the  Navy  Department. 
His  daughter,  Deborah  Hill,  married  Robert  Per- 
kins, son  of  John  Perkins,  named  above.  By  this 
marriage  there  were  eight  children,  of  whom  only 
one  (Major  Perkins)  survives.  During  the  second 
war  for  Independence,  Robert  and  Deborah  Hill 
died,  the  former  in  1814,  aged  forty-two  years,  the 
latter  in  1815,  aged  thirty-four  years.  James  Hill 
Perkins,  their  third  son,  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  closed  his  schooling  and  farm  life  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  and  began  to  learn  the  trade  of 
millwright  under  Captain  Paul  of  South  New  Mar- 
ket. At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  having  served  his 
time  as  an  apprentice,  he  engaged  with  Col.  Board- 

•Major  Perkins  has  In  his  possession  the  diary  kept  by  his 
grandfather,  Gen.  Hill,  in  which  are  noted  many  things  in 
the  latter's  peculiar  style,  such  as  measurements  of  timber 
for  boats,  etc.  Hero  also  is  recorded  the  date  of  Gen.  Hill's 
birth,  December  31,  1734,  nearly  two  years  after  the  birth  of 
Gen,,Washington.   Gen.  Hill  died  in  August,  1811. 
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man  and  was  sent  to  assist  in  putting  up  water  '. 
wheels  and  building  cotton  mills  in  Nashua,  Salmon  i 
Falls  and  other  sections  of  New  Hampshire.  He  i 
then  commenced  on  his  own  account,  and  remained 
thus  engaged  during  five  or  six  years,  and  acquired 
a  mastery  of  all  the  details  of  mill  construction  and 
engineering.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 
to  erect  a  calico  print  works,  on  the  completion  of 
which  a  companj'  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
Raugh,  Perkins  &  Co.,  and  purchased  the  property 
at  forty-two  thousand  dollars,  ($43,000)  on  time. 
The  entire  amount  was  paid  up  in  four  years,  when 
the  property  had  increased  to  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  value.  The  firm  then  became  Perkins  & 
Wendell.  In  1844  Mr.  Perkins  sold  out  his  interest 
to  Messrs.  Wendell  &  Co.,  and  retired  from  busi- 
ness with  what  was  esteemed  in  those  daj's  a  snug 
fortune.  In  1846,  tiring  of  his  inactivity,  he  re- 
moved to  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  and  pur- 
chased from  its  owners — a  Philadelphia  company — 
the  property  known  as  "The  Big  Water  Mill," 
which  had  not  been  a  success  under  its  manage- 
ment. In  developing  this  enterprise.  Major  Per- 
kins had  a  number  of  serious  diflSculties  to  contend 
with,  but  his  long  experience  in  mill  management 
had  given  him  clear  ideas  of  how  the  business 
should  be  conducted,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  became 
the  owner  of  the  mill  he  proceeded  to  put  them  in- 
to execution.  The,  old  time  prejudices  against 
"  Yankees  "  were  still  very  bitter  in  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Major  Perkins  came  in  for  his  share  of 
them.  But  his  sturdy  manhood  was  unruffled  by 
such  puerilities  as  local  prejudice  or  ignorant,  un- 
reasoning opposition.  One  of  the  first  blows  he  dealt 
his  opponents,  was  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
cash  payment  for  labor.  His  immediate  ruin  was 
predicted.  He  followed  up  his  first  blow  by  a 
secoud,  equally  unlocked  for — the  payment  of  good 
wages.  Such  unheard  of  proceedings,  born  of  sound 
business  judgment  and  an  ample  experience,  on 
the  part  of  Major  Perkins,  could  have  no  other 
result,  so  it  was  everywhere  asserted,  than  in 
the  speedy  failure  of  all  his  projects.  It  was 
discovered,  finally,  that  the  Major  was  not  only 
disposed  to  ignore  all  previous  methods  of  doing 
business,  but  also  that  he  possessed  sufficient 
means  to  operate  wholly  independent  of  local  sup- 
port, which  had  been  systematically  withheld. 
Strange  to  say,  even  then  his  way  was  not  made 
clear,  and  had  he  been  a  man  of  less  vigor  of  body 
and  mind  and  less  force  of  character,  he  must  have 
abandoned  his  plan.  Major  Perkins  invested  largely 
in  timber  lands  and  established  a  mill,  going  into 
the  woods  himself  and  personally  superintending 
the  cutting  of  his  timber.   His  logs  as  they  floated 


'.  down  the  Susquehanna  were  caught  by  men  in 
i  boats  and  rafted.  This  latter  method  was  trouble- 
I  some,  expensive  and  dangerous  to  some  extent. 
Perceiving  the  necessity  for  a  log  boom  in  the  river. 
Major  Perkins  urged  its  construction,  but  in  this 
project  also  he  met  with  opposition.  After  great 
persistence  he  succeeded  in  awakening  an  interest 
in  the  scheme,  and  to  insure  its  success  offered  to 
build  the  boom  at  his  own  expense,  provided  that 
the  residents  of  the  locality  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  charter.  This  latter  step  was  finally 
taken,  and,  true  to  his  promise.  Major  Perkins  em- 
barked his  money  in  the  enterprise  and  constructed 
the  first  boom  ever  built  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 
The  project  had  long  been  condemned  as  one  utterly 
infeasible,  owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  current. 
Major  Perkins  completely  disproved  the  popular 
belief,  accomplishing  the  seeming  impossibility  by 
means  of  sunken  cribs.  The  night  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  boom  the  logs  ran  full  in  seventeen 
feet  of  water.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  great 
industry  of  Williamsport,  and  to  Major  Perkins  is 
undoubtedly  due  the  credit  of  establishing  it  at  that 
early  day.  Were  it  not  for  his  courage  and  practi- 
cal common  sense,  nothing  would  have  been  done 
in  this  direction  possibly  for  many  years.  When 
Major  Perkins  had  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  method  he  advocated  was  a  success,  men 
came  forward  with  offers  of  money  and  assistance, 
and,  in  1850,  a  stock  company  was  organized  under 
the  charter  obtained  and  was  named  the  Susque- 
hanna Boom  Company.  This  corporation  is  still  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  but  few  changes  have 
been  made  in  it  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1872 
Major  Perkins  retired  from  active  business.  Since 
then  he  has  confined  his  attention  more  particularly 
to  banking.  In  1858  he  became  a  Director  in  the 
West  Branch  Bank,  and  is  still  an  active  member  of 
the  Board.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  Vice-President 
of  the  Williamsport  Saving  Institution,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  chosen  its  President.  He  is  also 
President  of  the  Hospital  Board  of  Williamsi^ort. 
His  military  tS^.le  is  derived  from  his  connection 
with  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Militia,  of  which  he  was  elected 
and  commissioned  Major  in  1843,  while  residing  in 
Philadelphia.  In  politics  he  is  a  strong  Democrat 
of  the  Jacksonian  type.  In  religion  he  is  a  consci- 
entious member  of  the  Episcopal  faith  and  a  war- 
den in  Christ  Church,  Williamsport.  Major  Perkins 
has  that  will  power  and  perseverance  which  never 
waver.  Assured  by  his  conscience  that  any  pro- 
ject was  right,  and  by  his  reason  and  experience 
that  it  was  feasible,  he  entered  upon  it  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  success  and  pushed  it  to  completion — 
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whatever  it  was — with  a  vigor  and  determination 
which  no  obstacle  or  opposition  daunted.  Rugged 
and  heart}'  in  health  and  manner,  and  with  mental 
faculties  as  alert  and  unclouded  as  in  the  best  period 
of  his  business  activity,  he  is  to-day  a  splendid 
specimen  of  New  Hampshire's  sturdy  sons.  He 
married,  Julj^  30,  1844,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Smythe, 
of  Holderness,  New  Hampshire.  This  estimable 
woman,  the  companion  and  counselor  of  her  lius- 
band,  during  forty  years  of  his  life,  died,  childless. 
May  1,  1884. 

 »'  

JOHN  L.  EOBINSON. 

JOHN  L.  ROBINSON,  a  prominent  citizen  and 
leading  business  man  of  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  of  the  founders  and  since  its  organization, 
in  18C4,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Wellsboro,  was  born  January  6,  1813,  at  Hartwick, 
Otsego  Countj^  New  York,  of  which  place  his 
parents,  Jesse  and  Abiah  Robinson,  were  old  and 
respected  residents.  He  received  a  better  educa- 
tion than  fell  to  the  lot  of  many  boys  of  his  genera- 
tion, and  was  encouraged  in  his  studies  bj'  parents 
who  were  themselves  people  of  more  than  ordinary 
cultivation  and  of  excellent  moral  character.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  having  exhausted  the  school 
facilities  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  was 
reared,  he  obtained  a  situation  as  a  clerk  in  one  of 
the  best  stores  in  Otsego,  New  York,  and  remained 
in  this  employment  until  within  a  short  time  of  ar- 
riving at  his  majority.  Upon  leaving  the  Otsego 
firm  he  branched  out  in  a  small  way  for  himself, 
opening  a  store  at  Minerva,  New  Y'ork.  In  1834, 
having  accumulated  a  small  capital,  he  removed  to 
Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania,  and  engaged  in  business 
as  a  merchant.  In  a  sparsely  settled  locality,  sur- 
rounded by  neighbors  whose  habits  were  almost 
primitive,  and  whose  self-reliance  and  absolute  in- 
dependence of  anything  even  approximating  to  the 
luxurious  had  the  effect  of  restricting  trade  within 
well  defined  limits,  the  store-keeper's  opportunities 
for  fortune  were  not  golden,  as  can  readily  be 
luiderstood.  Yet  in  these  border  localities,  and 
amid  such  hardy  surroundings,  reasonable  fortunes 
were  made  in  those  early  (laya  by  energetic  spirits 
among  the  pioneer  settlers.  Mr.  Robinson  belongs 
to  that  class  of  active,  far-seeing,  pushing  men  wlio 
seem  capable  of  conquering  fortune  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Early  realizing  tlie  great  possibilities 
of  the  lumber  trade,  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work  of  developing  it,  beginning  right  in 
the  section  where  his  business  interests  were  lo- 
cated and  gradually  extending  his  operations  to 


more  distant  localities  in  tlie  northern  part  of  the 
State.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
combined  the  two  occupations  named,  and  became 
known  and  respected  in  a  wide  section  of  country. 
In  18G2  he  retired  from  the  lumber  business  which, 
largely  owing  to  his  individual  pluck,  energy  and 
abilit}^  had  become  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries of  Pennsylvania.  The  impetus  given  to 
this  trade  by  Mr.  Robinson  worked  beneficially  in  a 
variety  of  ways  and  extended  far  beyond  the  indus- 
try itself.  But  the  habits  of  industry  formed  dur- 
ing his  long  years  of  effort  were  not  easily  aban- 
doned by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  when  the  National 
Banking  Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  embrace  the  opportunities  it  presented. 
In  May,  1864,  he  drew  the  attention  of  a  few  of  tlje 
principal  business  men  of  Wellsboro  to  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  more  adequate  banking  facili- 
ties in  the  town,  and  as  a  consequence  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wellsboro  took 
place.  His  brother  stockholders  in  the  enterprise 
gracefully  recognized  his  financial  skill  by  electing 
him  to  the  Presidency  of  the  institution,  and  he  has 
ever  since  remained  at  its  head,  guiding  it  with 
rare  judgment  and  discretion  through  the  various 
monetary  crises  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
building  up  its  reputation  for  solidity  and  relia- 
bility until  it  is  now  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  stable  financial  institutions  of  the  State. 
With  a  degree  of  public  spirit  as  active  to-day  as  at 
any  previous  period,  Mr.  Robinson  has  interested 
himself  in  every  movement  having  for  its  object  the 
advancement  of  the  place  of  his  residence  and  the 
welfare  of  its  people.  His  endeavors  have  borne 
good  fruit  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  have  earned  for 
him  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  an  intelligent 
communitj'.  His  conscientious  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  without  regard  to  wealth  or 
social  standing  would  have  made  political  honors 
easy  to  Mr.  Robinson  had  he  ever  had  aspirations 
in  that  direction  ;  but  he  has  preferred  to  serve  the 
public  in  other  ways,  judging  that  his  talents  and 
energies  were  thus  better  employed  in  a  growing 
country,  where  men  of  action  rather  than  men  of 
words  are  in  such  evident  and  constant  demand. 
The  passage  of  years  seems  in  no  way  to  abate  or 
impair  the  activity  or  ability  of  Mr.  Robinson.  His 
place  is  never  vacant  and  he  bears  his  duties  both  as 
a  financier  and  a  citizen  share  for  share  witli  the 
most  vigorous  and  youthful  of  his  business  associ- 
ates and  contemporaries.  Genial  and  hearty  in  his 
relations  with  all  right-minded  and  honorably  acting 
people,  and  giving  respectful  and  conscientious  at- 
tention to  his  duties  as  a  Christian,  he  stands  among 
his  fellow-men  as  a  fine  examplar  of  the  best  Ameri- 
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can  citizenship,  diouified  without  pride,  just  with- 
out severitj',  and  generous  without  ostentation. 
His  home  is  a  center  of  comfort  and  refinement, 
from  which  radiates  into  many  a  remote  quarter 
kindly  as  well  as  inspiring  influences.  In  1833  Mr. 
Robinson  married  Miss  Azubah  Bowen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hezekiah  Bowen,  of  Hartwick,  New  York. 
By  this  estimable  lady,  who  died  in  June,  1888, 
aged  seventy-eight  years,  he  is  the  father  of  two 
children,  (the  survivors  of  a  family  of  seven)  viz  :  a 
son,  Mr.  Jesse  M.  Robinson,  born  May,  1853,  and 
now  Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wells- 
boro,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Azubah  Smith,  the 
widow  of  the  late  George  D.  Smith,  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  Regiment  of  Pennsj'lvania  Volunteers,  who 
was  kUled  in  defence  of  the  Union  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  South  Mountain,  Maryland. 


THOMAS  LYON. 

THOMAS  LYON,  M.D.,  a  leading  physician  and 
surgeon  of  Williamsport,  in  which  place  he  has 
practiced  his  profession  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
was  born  at  Penusville,  Pennsylvania,  October  13, 
1812.  His  parents  were  Edward  Grundy  Lyon  and 
Sarah  Huckle  Lyon,  both  natives  of  England,  the 
former  born  April  25,  1783,  and  the  latter  in  1777. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  third  of  the  six 
sons  who  constituted  his  father's  family.  His 
parents  fully  appreciated  the  advantages  of  a  sound 
education,  and  after  Thomas  had  acquired  the  or- 
dinary branches  in  the  district  schools  of  Pennsville, 
Hughesville  and  Muncy,  he  was  placed  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  a  noted  in- 
structor of  that  day,  and  the  only  one  in  the  locality 
competent  to  teach  the  languages.  A  number  of  the 
fellow-students  of  young  Lyon  at  Dr.  Kirkpatrick's 
have  since  risen  to  eminence  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Lyon  began  his  medical  studies 
with  Dr.  James  S.  Dougal,  at  Milton,  Northumber- 
land County.  In  1838  he  graduated  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, and  in  April  of  that  year  established  himself 
at  Williamsport,  where  he  has  practiced  without  in- 
termission up  to  the  present  day.  At  the  time  he 
entered  the  place  its  total  population  did  not  exceed 
one  thousand  persons,  and  he  found  but  one  profes- 
sional rival  among  the  inhabitants.  A  young  man 
of  thorough  education,  well  grounded  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  possessing  the  charm  of  refined  manners 
and  pleasant  conversational  powers.  Dr.  Lyon 
rapidlj'  grew  in  favor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  acquired  a  practice  which  extended  over  a 


large  territory.  In  those  early  days  the  country 
roads,  as  a  rule,  were  rough  and  at  times  almost 
impassable  for  any  kind  of  vehicle,  and  the  only  re- 
liable mode  of  travel  was  on  horseback.  Occasion- 
ally, when  the  roads  were  in  good  condition,  short 
journeys  might  be  madein  a  "  sulky," — a  light  vehi- 
cle, stray  specimens  of  which  may  still  be  encoun- 
tered doing  good  service  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Dr.  Lj'on's  rides  and  drives  extended 
twenty-five  miles  up  Loyalsock  and  Lycoming 
creeks,  and  he  frequently  made  both  trips  on  horse- 
back. His  night  rides  were  alwaj^s  made  on  horse- 
back. He  often  made  a  trip,  on  professional 
service,  to  Trout  Run  and  back  after  supper,  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  each  waj^,  and  that  after  a 
hard  day's  ride.  Nevertheless,  he  was  always  ready 
for  his  professional  work  earlj'-  in  the  morning.  Dr. 
Lyon  possesses  an  interesting  fund  of  anecdote, 
illustrative  of  the  prevalence  of  a  superstition 
among  the  people  during  his  early  practice ;  and  his 
faculty  of  calling  up  certain  cases  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  patients  and  of  the  conditions  surround- 
ing them  is  truly  remarkable.  Owing  to  the  primi- 
tive modes  of  travel  during  the  early  part  of  his 
professional  career,  professional  visits  were  not 
infrequently  made  at  considerable  hazard.  There 
were  no  bridges  across  the  river  or  creeks  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  on  one  winter  day  while  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Susquehanna  on  the  ice  he  met  with 
an  accident  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The 
circumstances  are  as  follows :  Having  a  number  of 
patients  at  Montoursville  and  its  vicinity,  to  save 
time  he  attempted  to  cross  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  and 
opposite  what  is  now  known  as  Canfield's  Mill. 
Fearing  accident  he  frequently  dismounted  and  led 
his  horse.  As  he  was  nearing  the  further  shore, 
leading  the  animal  by  the  bridle,  he  found  the  water 
was  running  over  the  ice.  While  he  was  in  the  act 
of  mounting  the  ice  gave  way  and  his  horse  went 
down.  Fortunately  he  had  a  firm  hold  of  the  reins 
and  thus  managed  to  keep  the  animal's  head  from 
slipping  beneath  the  ice.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it  a  friend  chanced  to  be  standing  on  the  river-bank, 
and,  witnessing  the  doctor's  plight,  hastened  to  his 
rescue.  By  the  aid  of  several  neighbors  and  a  rope 
the  horse  as  well  as  its  intrepid  rider  was  saved. 
This  was  but  one  escape  in  many  from  imminent  dan- 
ger in  fording  streams  and  crossing  on  the  ice  to 
visit  patients.  A  singular  experience  of  the  doctor's 
during  the  winter  of  18C1  is  worth  relating.  About 
this  time  he  began  to  be  annoyed  by  frequent  orders 
found  written  upon  his  slate,  sending  him  to  far 
away  places  on  urgent  calls.  After  several  futile 
trips  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  was  being  victim- 
ized. His  tormenter,  finding  that  this  trick  was  dis- 
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covered,  rcsorteil  to  iin  even  more  distressing  form 
of  annoyance,  viz:  that  of  firing  liis  buildings. 
Once  the  doctor  found  a  fire  liindled  on  his  office 
table,  the  next  night  in  his  medicine  drawers,  at 
anotlier  time  in  an  out-kitchen,  and  very  early  one 
morning  in  the  garret.  After  weeks  of  the  most  ex- 
asperating annoyance  and  suspense,  and  entire 
failure  despite  every  effort  to  locate  the  culprit,  it 
was  discovered  tliat  the  perpetrator  of  these  out- 
rages was  a  nurse-girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  in  his 
employ.  In  hopes  of  effecting  a  reformation  in  her 
character,  the  child-culprit,  after  being  brouglit  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  was  sentenced  to  the  House  of 
Refuge,  but  tlie  Governor  taking  into  consideration 
her  age,  consented  to  let  her  go  to  an  uncle  in  Mis- 
souri. Slie  afterwards  married  and  is  living  in 
Bellefonte.  Dr.  Lyon  has  performed  many  impor- 
tant surgical  operations,  some  of  them  under  cir- 
cumstances so  hazardous  and  trying  that  one  less 
skilled  in  meeting  and  providing  for  serious  emer- 
gencies would  have  declined  to  act.  Not  only  this, 
but  in  days  when  instruments  and  appliances  as 
compared  with  the  present  were  few,  cumbrous,  and 
nearly  always  unreliable,  he  was  verj'  successful  in 
improvising  aids  which  often  proved  all  that  was 
required.  Although  long  past  three  score  and  ten 
Dr.  Lyon  is  still  noted  for  his  vigorous  health  and 
great  activity,  botli  of  which  would  put  to  shame 
many  much  younger  men.  A  large  number  of  his 
patients  will  not  hear  of  his  retiring  from  active 
practice,  and  at  present  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  necessity  for  his  doing  so.  The  doctor  is  an 
lionored  member  of  the  Lycoming  Medical  Societj^, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Societj',  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He  is  a  Republican 
in  political  faith  but  has  never  held  any  public  office 
except  the  purely  professional  one  of  Examining 
Surgeon,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Curtin  in  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War.  The  duties 
of  this  position  consisted  in  the  examination  of  ap- 
plicants for  positions  as  surgeons  in  the  army. 
In  May,  1842,  Dr.  Lyon  married  Miss  Elizabetli 
Priestley,  daughter  of  Joseph  R.  Priestley,  cashier  of 
the  Northumberland  County  Bank,  and  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  eminent  chemist.  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley.  Of  the  six  children,  the  fruit  of  this  mar- 
riage, four  are  now  living,  viz :  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  The  first.  Dr.  Edward  Lyon — a  graduate 
of  Pennsj'lvania  University  at  Philadelphia  in  1868, 
who  married  in  1873,  Miss  Mary  J.  Lescure — is  now 
a  practicing  physician  at  Williamsport.  The  eldest 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hayes,  of 
Philadelphia ;  the  second  is  married  to  Mr.  Augus- 
tus Stearns,  of  Williamsport ;  and  the  third  to  Dr. 
E.  B.  Campbell,  of  the  same  city. 


C.  N.  PEIKCE. 

PROFESSOR  C.  N.  PEIRCE,  D.D.S.,  Dean  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Bj'berry  townsiiip, 
Philadelpliia  County,  Pennsylvania,  March  5,  1829. 
His  father,  Cyrus  Peirce,  was  a  native  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  engaged  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  farming  most  of  his  life  in  Cliester  and 
Philadelphia  Counties.  Dr.  Peirce's  mother.  Miss 
Ruth  S.  Peirce,  was  a  native  of  New  England. 
Young  Peirce's  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia  County.  In  the  meantime 
he  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm,  and  was  early 
taught  habits  of  industry  and  application  ;  the  only 
legacy  he  ever  received.  No  one  ever  had  a  better 
example  to  follow  than  that  furnished  by  the  lives 
of  his  parents,  wlio  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  were  an  uj^right,  industrious  and  gen- 
erous hearted  couple.  Having  resolved  to  study 
dentistry,  he  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of- 
fered him  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Dixon  of  Philadelphia,  and 
entered  his  office  in  October,  1851.  In  1852  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery  (now  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery)  was  or- 
ganized, and  he  was  among  the  first  to  matriculate 
at  that  institution.  He  graduated  in  March,  1854, 
and  immediately  began  practice  in  Philadelphia. 
He  has  practiced  dentistry  continuously  in  Phila- 
delphia from  that  time  to  the  present,  covering  a 
period  of  thirty-five  years.  In  1858,  four  years 
after  his  graduation,  Dr.  Peirce  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Dental  Physiology,  Histology  and  Opera- 
tive Dentistry  in  the  Pennsjdvania  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  on  the  death  of  Professor  Elisha  Town- 
send.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Dean  in  1861, 
and  held  that  position  until  he  retired  from  the 
school  in  1866  on  account  of  ill  health.  On  being 
re-elected  to  the  Faculty  in  1878,  he  was  again  cho- 
sen by  his  colleagues  as  Dean,  and  has  held  that 
position  to  the  present  time.  He  has  been  longer 
identified  with  the  faculty  of  that  institution  than 
any  other  man  now  living.  Prof.  Pierce's  long  con- 
nection with  the  college  as  a  teacher  and  officer  has 
made  his  influence  an  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess which  it  has  attained.  His  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity for  work  is  doubtless  attributable  to  inheri- 
tance, Quaker  education  and  early  training  on  a 
farm.  Dr.  Peirce  has  for  over  twenty  years  deliv- 
ered each  year  before  the  classes  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  ten  lectures  on 
Dental  Physiology  and  Dental  Pathology.  This 
college  was  the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  only 
medical  school  in  this  countrj^  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  such  instruction  for  its  students.  The 
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ment.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  at 
Hassell's  Institute,  and  at  its  completion,  was  ap- 
prenticed, as  is  the  custom  in  his  place  of  nativity, 
to  one  of  the  leading  business  houses.  The  house 
of  Messrs.  Schaeffer  &  Liepprand.  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  was  the  one  selected  for  him,  and  the 
apprenticeship  commenced  in  1865,  ending  in  1868. 
It  had  always  been  the  desire  of  his  father  that  his 
sons  should  commence  their  business  career  in 
America,  he  believing  so  firmly  in  the  advantages 
offered  to  young  men  of  push,  energy  and  business 
capacity  in  tliat  land.  Hence,  in  1868  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  came  to  America,  going  to  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  entered  the  establishment  of  his 
grand-uncle.  Charles  Simon,  who  was  engaged  at 
the  time  in  an  extensive  dry  goods  bxisiness  under 
the  firm  name  of  Charles  Simon  &  Sons.  He  re- 
mained with  his  grand-uncle  one  year,  and  his  taste 
led  him  to  engage  with  a  firm  doing  a  more  exten- 
sive sDk  trade,  as  it  had  always  been  his  intention 
to  manufacture  at  some  future  day.  He  entered  the 
wholesale  silk  department  of  A.  T.  Stewart  »&  Co. , 
of  Xew  York  City,  and  remained  one  year,  then 
returned  to  Europe  and  traveled  extensivel}%  visit- 
ing all  the  large  silk  manufactories,  examining 
every  detail  as  far  as  possible,  which  would  enable 
him  to  commence  his  career  as  a  silk  manufacturer 
in  this  country.  In  1874  he  and  his  brother  Robert 
embarked  in  the  business  of  silk  manufacturing, 
erecting  their  first  mill  at  Union  Hill,  New  Jersey. 
Here  they  labored  until  1883,  their  business  increas- 
ing to  such  proportions  thej-  were  compelled  to  build 
other  mills,  one  of  which  they  located  at  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  at  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey-. These  two  are  run  in  connection  with  the  one 
at  Union  HUI.  In  1878  Herman  Simon  again  vis- 
ited Germany  and  France  and  entered  the  weaving 
school  at  Mulheim  on  the  Rhine.  His  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  part  of  that 
branch  of  silk  manufacturing.  During  that  year 
he  went  to  Italj-  and  familiarized  himself  with  the 
art  of  silk  spinning.  AVhen  this  tour  of  Europe  was 
completed  he  came  back  to  this  country,  armed 
and  equipped  for  any  emergency  in  his  business, 
knowing  the  details  of  silk  manufacturing  thor- 
oughly. The  dye  works  of  the  firm  are  located  at 
Paterson,  New  Jersey.  In  the  establishment  at 
Union  Hill  there  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  looms, 
emptloying  between  six  and  seven  hundred  hands. 
In  the  mill  at  Easton,  Pennsjdvania,  there  are  sixteen 
thousand  spindles,  emplojnng  two  hundred  hands. 
In  establishing  this  mill  he  opened  up  a  new 
section  of  the  city,  and  convenient  thereto  are 
comfortable  homes  in  which  the  employees  reside. 


Mr.  Simon  is  very  thorough  and  systematic  in  his 
business.  Every  portion  of  the  mill,  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  oflBce  to  the  engine  room,  gives  the 
impression  of  being  presided  over  by  one  who  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  establishment.  "Neatness 
and  order  "  is  the  motto  in  every  department.  Mr. 
Simon  married  in  1886.  He  has  a  beautiful  home 
on  a  high  elevation,  surrounded  with  all  necessary 
comforts,  and  supplied  with  a  choice  library,  and 
paintings  by  some  of  the  best  artists.  As  a  citizen, 
he  is  well  up  to  what  constitutes  a  thoroughly  live 
city,  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  substantially  help  in 
any  enterprise  of  merit.  At  his  home  he  enter- 
tains admirably  and  his  friends  are  ever  welcome 
to  his  hospitality. 

 •  

WINFIELD  S.  HANCOCK. 

WENFIELD  SCOTT  HANCOCK,  Major-General, 
U.  S.  A.,  commanding  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
Department  of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at 
Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  was  born 
February  14,  (St.  Valentine's  Day),  1824,  at  Mont- 
gomery Square,  Montgomery  County,  Peunsjdvania. 
His  father,  Benjamin  F.  Hancock,  was  a  lawyer  of 
standing  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  and  through 
both  father  and  mother  he  descended  from  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  while  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father also  fought  in  the  old  French  and  Indian 
"War.  Winfield  was  the  twin  brother  of  Hilary  B. 
Hancock ;  and  one  other  brother,  John,  completed 
the  family.  Reared  among  a  farming  people,  young 
Winfield  received  his  early  education  at  the  local 
academy  and  at  the  public  high-school.  He  was  not 
noted  for  a  studious  nature,  but  ratlier  for  physical 
strength  and  an  adventurous  disposition,  displaying 
early  a  fondness  for  military  exercises,  and  figuring 
as  a  leader  among  his  school  companions.  In  1840, 
when  sixteen  years  old,  the  boy  was  appointed  to  a 
cadetship  at  West  Point,  through  the  influence  of  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Montgomery  County,  who  was 
one  of  his  father's  intimate  friends.  He  passed  the 
examination  at  the  Military  Academy  with  credit, 
entering  July  1,  1840.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
his  cadetship  he  found  time  to  read  Kent's  Commen- 
taries and  Blackstone,  besides  attending  to  his  regu- 
lar studies,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  organic  law  which 
was,  at  a  later  and  very  grave  period  of  his  life,  to 
prove  of  such  value  to  himself  and  such  importance 
to  his  country.  He  graduated  on  June  30, 1844,  and 
on  July  1st  was  brevetted  Second  Lieutenant  of  the 
Sixth  Infantry.    To  the  veteran  General  Winfield 
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Scott,  (iftcr  whom  j'Oiing  Ilniicock  was  named,  he 
owed  his  first  asHigumeiit.  General  Scott  chanced 
to  be  at  the  Academy  when  Ids  namesal<c  f^raduated, 
and  as  lie  felt  a  natural  interest  in  him — which,  in- 
deed, he  disj)layed  as  long  as  he  lived — he  asked  the 
young  Lieutenant  to  what  regiment  he  woidd  prefer 
to  be  assigned.  "  To  one  that  is  stationed  farthest 
west,"  said  Hancock.  He  was  accordingly  assigned 
to  a  regiment  stationed  at  Fort  Wishita,  in  the  Indian 
country,  west  of  Arkansas.  He  received  his  commis- 
sion as  Second  Lieutenant  on  Jime  18,  1846;  but 
though  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  the  same  j'ear, 
it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1847  that  young  Han- 
cock achieved  his  ardent  desire  for  active  service.  It 
was,  in  fact,  after  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de 
la  Palma,  and  Buena  Vista  had  been  fought,  Monte- 
rey captured,  and  northern  Mexico  held  by  the 
American  army  of  occupation,  that  he  was  ordered 
to  Vera  Cruz.  Thence  he  marched  on  foot  with  his 
regiment,  of  which  he  was  Adjutant,  in  General 
Pierce's  command,  to  reinforce  General  Scott  at 
Puebla.  He  saw  his  first  fighting  at  the  National 
Bridge,  distinguished  himself  at  Contreras  and  Chu- 
rubusco,  and  after  the  latter  hard-fought  battle  was 
brevetted  First  Lieutenant  and  placed  in  command  of 
a  company.  The  storming  of  Cliapidtepec  presaged 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  end  of  the 
war.  At  its  close  Lieutenant  Hancock  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he  filled 
the  position  of  Quartermaster  and  where  he  was 
stationed  until  the  spring  of  1849,  when  he  received  a 
five  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  proceeded  to  visit 
his  home  in  Pennsjdvania  after  an  absence  of  five 
years.  Even  thus  early  his  services  to  his  country 
were  appreciated,  for,  during  this  visit,  the  Legis- 
lature of  his  native  State  named  him  in  a  special 
series  of  resolutions  complimenting  the  bravery  of 
the  sons  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  war.  Return- 
ing to  his  regiment  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  Hancock 
was  appointed  Aide-de-Camp  to  Brigadier-General 
N.  S.  Clark,  whose  headquarters  were  in  St.  Louis. 
Here,  on  January  24, 1850,  Lieutenant  Hancock  was 
married  to  Almira,  daughter  of  Samuel  Russell,  a 
merchant  of  St.  Louis.  Of  this  marriage  two  cliil- 
dren  were  born — a  son,  Russell,  who  died  in  1884, 
and  a  daughter,  Ada  Elizabeth,  whose  death  occurred 
in  1875.  On  November  5,  1855,  Hancock  was  ap- 
pointed Quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and 
ordered  to  Florida  with  a  detachment  to  protect  the 
white  inhabitants  from  an  outbreak  bf  the  Seminoles. 
This  trouble  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  Captain 
Hancock  rejoined  his  regiment,  the  Sixth  Infantry, 
and  after  some  stay  in  Utah  was  ordered  to  Benicia, 
California,  and  later  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  Quartermaster's  depot.  This  brought 


tlic  time  to  1800.  The  struggle  preceding  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  was  exciting  tlie  whole  country,  and 
Captain  Hancock's  judicious  firmness  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  exercised  great  influence  in  saving 
Southern  California  to  the  Union.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  he  sent  an  urgent  request  to  the  War 
Department  for  active  service,  and  tliis  having  been 
at  once  granted,  he  left  his  post  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
on  September  4,  1801,  reported  in  Washington  for 
orders.  Nineteen  days  later  he  was  commissioned 
Brigadier-General  and  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  his  brigade — the  first  of  Smith's  division — 
comprising  four  thousand  men  :  the  Fifth  Wiscon- 
sin, Sixth  Maine,  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania,  and 
Fourth  New  York  regiments.  General  Hancock 
was  now  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  with  sixteen  years  of  experience  as  a  sol- 
dier behind  him.  To  relate  in  detail  his  connection 
with  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  would  require  a 
volume.  Only  a  brief  outline  of  its  liistory  is  prac- 
ticable within  the  space  allotted  to  this  sketch.  The 
brigade  first  went  into  action  at  Lee's  Mills,  War- 
wick Creek,  Virginia,  April  16,  1862.  Skirmishing 
in  front  of  Yorktown  followed,  and  on  May  4,  at 
Williamsburg,  General  Hancock,  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  another  brigade  than  his 
own,  with  barely  two  thousand  men  met  and  de- 
feated a  force  more  than  double  the  number  in  his 
command,  and  gave  the  first  insight  into  the  mas- 
terly generalship  which  afterwards  characterized 
him  throughout  the  contest.  With  "Williams- 
burg "  emblazoned  on  the  colors  of  his  brigade,  and 
each  regiment  in  it  personally  thanked  by  General 
McClellan  for  the  service  performed,  the  victorious 
soldiers  marched  up  the  Chickahominy.  The  cele- 
brated "  Change  of  Base"  was  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  then  began  the  terrible  fight  of  the 
"  Seven  Days."  Hancock,  whose  brigade  was  now 
a  part  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  commanded  the  advance 
of  the  rear-guard.  Under  fire  night  and  day,  the 
worn  out  soldiers  reached  Harrison's  Landing,  sadly 
thinned  out,  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  the  intrench- 
ments  near  Centreville  fought  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain,  and  so  reached  the  now  celebrated  field 
of  Antietam.  Here  Hancock's  command  fought  and 
drove  to  the  woods  Stonewall  Jackson's  veteran 
division,  the  last  serious  contest  of  the  battle.  While 
still  on  the  field  General  Hancock  was  raised  to  the 
command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps.  In  November  the  army  moved  on  Frede- 
ricksburg from  Harper's  Ferry,  General  McClellan 
being  superseded  in  the  command  by  General  Burn- 
side.  In  the  terrible  fight  at  Fredericksburg  Gen- 
eral Hancock's  division  distinguished  itself  by  the 
assault  on  Marye's  Heights — one  of  the  most  bril- 
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practical  information  conveyed  in  these  lectures, 
not  embraced  in  the  medical  text  books,  is  of  great 
value  to  the  graduates  of  the  school.  Dr.  Peirce  is 
a  member  and  has  served  as  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Dental  Society.  He  has  made  many  and  val- 
auble  contributions  to  dental  literature,  and  ranks 
high  in  his  profession  as  teacher  and  practitioner. 
He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Pliilosoph- 
ical  Society. 


GEOKGE  W.  LENTZ. 

GEORGE  WINTER  LENTZ,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Williamsport,  was  born  at  East  Hanover, 
Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  November  5,  1818. 
He  traces  his  ancestry  on  both  sides  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  Revolution,  in  which  struggle  his 
paternal  grandfather,  Jacob  Lentz,  bore  an  honora- 
ble part,  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots  for 
American  independence.  After  the  declaration  of 
peace,  Jacob  Lentz  settled  in  Lebanon  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where,  in  the  township  of  London- 
derry, his  son,  George  Lentz,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  born.  George  Lentz 
married  Mary  "Winter,  a  native  of  East  Hanover, 
Lebanon  County,  two  of  whose  brothers  served  in 
the  American  Army  during  the  War  of  1812,  one  of 
them,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  being  a  flfer.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  four 
children — two  of  whom  died  in  infancy — and  was  a 
posthumous  child,  his  father  dying  of  typhoid  fever 
previous  to  his  birth.  On  the  mother's  side  he  was 
descended  from  John  Harper,  whose  father,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  built  and  carried 
on  a  celebrated  old-fashioned  Inn  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Swatara  and  Indiantowu  creeks,  and  which 
still  flourishes  and  is  known  as  Harper's  Hotel. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  home  of  his  maternal 
grandparents,  and  with  them  spent  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  his  life,  giving  them  a  son's  service  on  the 
farm,  and  receiving  from  them  true  paternal  af- 
'  fection  and  such  opportunities  for  education  as  the 
district  schools  of  the  town  ailorded.  Pushing  out 
into  the  world  after  completing  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  found  employment  at  East  Hanover  in  various 
capacities,  for  a  twelvemonth  or  so,  and  then 
sought  his  fortune  in  the  West.  Reaching  Peoria, 
Illinois,  by  packet — it  was  before  the  days  of  rail- 
roads— he  settled  there  for  a  short  time  to  look 
around  him,  but  soon  afterwards  went  to  Logans- 
port,  Indiana,  three  hundred  miles  distant,  making 
the  entire  journey,  which  lay  through  an  almost 


unsettled  country,  on  foot.  When  he  reached  the 
latter  place — which  then  lay  within  or  adjacent  to 
the  reservations  of  the  Miamis  and  Pottawotomies, 
— his  whole  earthly  possessions,  besides  his  good 
health  and  indomitable  pluck,  consisted  of  three 
Spanish  quarter  dollars.  Obtaining  employment  in 
a  saw-mill  at  Logansport,  he  remained  there  about 
two  years.  While  there  he  heard  that  he  had 
friends  residing  at  Soutli  Bend,  Indiana,  sixty  miles 
distant,  and  without  so  much  as  a  tliought  of  dan- 
ger or  fatigue  surprised  them  by  a  visit,  coura- 
geously making  the  journey,  both  ways,  on  foot. 
On  this  journey  or  on  the  still  longer  predecessor  he 
met  with  no  mishap ;  notwithstanding  that  the  route 
was  little  traversed  and  presented  many  dangers. 
In  1838  he  returned  to  his  old  home  on  the  farm  at 
East  Hanover,  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania, 
journeying  the  entire  distance  in  a  spring  wagon, 
and  spending  three  months  to  accomplish  the  trip. 
At  East  Hanover  he  took  a  course  in  civil  engineer- 
ing. When  this  was  finished  he  went  to  live  with 
his  aunt,  who  had  removed  to  Newberry,  Lycoming 
County,  and  there  he  taught  school  for  a  few 
months.  He  then  became  a  pupil  of  the  Annville 
Academy  in  Lebanon  County,  remaining  two  terms. 
Upon  coming  of  age  he  inherited  a  small  property 
from  his  father's  estate.  This  he  applied  to  still 
further  improving  his  education,  returning  to  New- 
berry, where  he  spent  some  time  at  a  select  school, 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  skillful  mathematician,  who 
advanced  him  to  high  perfection  in  that  science. 
After  another  brief  period  of  school  teaching  at 
Newberry,  he  removed  to  Williamsport  to  take  a 
clerical  position  in  the  office  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Smith,  then  recently  elected  Register 
and  Recorder  of  Lycoming  County.  Three  years 
later  he  was  placed  in  nomination  on  the  Whig 
ticket  for  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  County,  and 
was  elected,  although  the  County  was  strongly 
Democratic.  Having  become  interested  in  wild 
lands,  of  the  location  and  value  of  which  he  made  a 
close  study,  he  retired  from  office  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  two  years,  and  in  association  with 
Mr.  Oliver  Watson,  made  large  purchases  of  these 
lands.  Subsequently  he  became  interested  with  the 
late  Peter  Herdic,  in  timber  lands, — both  being  ex- 
perts in  estimating  timber.  After  a  while  the  late 
Henry  White  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  then 
the  purchase  and  development  of  the  Armstrong 
and  Campbell  farms  were  undertaken.  Soon  after 
the  acquisition  of  the  Armstrong  farm,  John  White 
joined  with  them  and  the  successful  and  weU- 
known  lumber  firm  of  Herdic,  Lentz  &  Whites  was 
established.  Mr.  Lentz  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing what  is  known  as  a  log  basin  on  the  south  side 
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of  tliese  farms,  lie  luul  the  utmost  confidence  iu 
the  future  of  the  enterprise,  us  uudertukeu,  and 
witli  ii  provision  which  has  had  largely  to  do  with 
his  success  in  life,  piircliased  fortj'-four  acres  lying 
adjacent  thereto  and  added  it  to  the  original  tract. 
This  section  now  comprises  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful portions  of  Williamsport  and  is  tlie  site  of  the 
most  desirable  residences  in  the  place  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  forming  the  whole  tract  was  sold  in 
building  lots,  upon  which  homes  were  speedily 
erected  and  a  flourishing  town  created.  A  portion 
of  the  land  at  the  lower  or  southern  end  of  the  log 
basin  was  retained  by  the  firm  and  on  it  they  built 
one  of  the  most  extensive  saw-mills  in  that  section 
of  the  State.  This  mill  is  still  a  valuable  property, 
and  is  operated  by  the  firm  of  White,  Lentz  & 
White,  Peter  Herdic  having  withdrawn  from  the 
firm  in  1867.  The  large  interest  of  the  firm  in  the 
Williamsport  enterprise  was  finally  sold  to  Mr. 
Herdic.  With  his  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  Mr.  Lentz  made  large  purchases,  in  connection 
with  Col.  F.  E.  Embick  and  other  persons,  of  Wis- 
consin lands,  which  were  afterwards  sold  for  nearly 
a  million  dollars.  He  is  still  interested  in  a  forty 
thousand  acre  tract  of  laud  in  tliat  State,  as  well  as 
in  a  valuable  tract  of  timber  in  Florida  containing 
27,000  acres,  in  company  with  Col.  Embick,  and  is 
also  the  owner  of  a  large  cattle  ranch  in  North  Da- 
kota. He  is  likewise  the  principal  owner  of  the 
Water  Works  at  Selius  Grove  and  Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania,  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  Orlando,  Florida. 
He  is  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  and  a  Director 
of  the  Williamsport  Water  Company,  and  has  also 
been  a  Director  for  many  years  in  the  West  Branch 
National  Bank,  as  well  as  in  the  Savings  Bank  of 
Wiliamsport.  Actively  interested  from  an  early 
period  in  its  history  in  the  affairs  of  Williamsport,  and 
largely  the  promoter  of  the  later  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  city,  he  is  naturally  a  prominent 
figure  in  its  business  and  social  life.  No  resident 
of  the  city  has  shown  a  more  earnest  and  active  de- 
sire to  aid  in  its  advancement  and  welfare.  Al- 
though he  has  reached  an  age  at  which  even  men 
of  great  activity  and  vitality  seek  rest  from  their  la- 
bors, he  still  supervises  and  directs  those  in  which 
he  is  interested,  finding  in  the  work  needed  exer- 
cise for  both  mind  and  body.  His  ample  fortune, 
the  reward  of  sagacious  enterprise,  shrewd  invest- 
ment and  untiring  labor,  has  not  affected  either  the 
simplicity  of  his  tastes  or  the  sympathy  which  he 
has  always  felt  for  the  struggling  and  suffering. 
All  his  transactions  have  been  marked  by  a  sturdy 
integrity  and  in  all  his  business  dealings  with  his 
fellow-men  his  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  increase 
the  respect  which  his  moral  and  social  qualities 


have  inspired.  As  one  of  tlie  most  energetic 
and  unHelflsl)  of  the  pioneers  of  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Williamsport,  he  will  ever  be  held  in 
honorable  remembrance  by  its  citizens.  His  good- 
ness of  heart  is  warmly  spoken  of  by  many  to 
whom  he  freely  extended  a  liberal  hand  in  the  day 
of  their  trials  and  adversity,  and  already  he  is  reap- 
ing the  gratifying  reward  of  his  numerous  good 
deeds  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  an  appreciative 
community.  Kind  and  genial  by  nature,  he  has 
constantly  ministered  with  loving  care  to  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  his  family,  and  his  home  life 
is  described  by  those  intimate  with  it  as  being 
marked  by  the  most  refined  and  elevating  influ- 
ences. In  1859  Mr.  Lentz  married  Miss  Jane  C. 
Wood,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jesse  Wood  of  Williams- 
port. This  lady  died  Ootober  38,  1873.  Of  the 
three  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lentz,  one,  a 
boy  named  George  F.,  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
The  surviving  children  are  a  son,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Lentz,  of  Williamsport,  actively  engaged  in  assist- 
ing his  father  in  his  extensive  business  interests ; 
and  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Mahaffey,  of 
Williamsport,  whose  summer  residence  (the  gift 
of  her  father)  is  a  beautiful  suburban  mansion,  for- 
merly the  ho^itable  country  seat  of  the  late  ex- 
Governor  J.  Andrew  Shultze,  and  which,  together 
with  a  farm  containing  several  hundred  acres  of 
choice  land,  and  well  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle 
of  the  best  strains,  is  admitted  to  be  the  model 
farm  of  the  County  of  Lycoming. 

 1  

HERMAN  SIMON. 

HERMAN  SIMON,  of  Easton,  son  of  Robert  and 
Marie  Simon,  and  one  of  the  firm  of  R.  &  H.  Simon, 
large  silk  manufacturers,  having  extensive  mills  at 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  Union  Hill  and  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  was  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
April  29, 1850.  His  father  was  born  at  Dusseldorf , 
Germany,  and  educated  there,  and  was,  after  finish- 
ing his  schooling,  employed  by  Messrs.  Winderop  & 
Co.,  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  very  extensive  dealers 
in  leaf  tobacco.  He  attained  in  a  few  years  the 
responsible  position  of  General  Manager,  and  his 
authority  in  all  matters  was  only  second  to  that  of 
the  principals,  having  power  of  attorney  to  sign  all 
papers  connected  with  the  firm  in  the  absence  of 
the  principals.  In  1848  he  went  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  and  commenced  business  for  himself. 
His  confidence  in  America  and  American  securities 
was  so  strong  that  he  invested  his  money  in  some  of 
the  first  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ated.  In  selecting  the  required  tools  for  the  a,ccom- 
plishment  of  their  policy,  the  public  leaders  doubtless 
made  choice  of  General  Hancock  among  them  from 
a  necessity  to  bend  somewhat  to  the  force  of  a  popu- 
larity which  he  shared  with  only  three  other  general 
officers.  Hancock  was  a  life-long  JeflEersonian  Demo- 
crat, of  good  Pennsylvania  Democratic  stock,  and  it 
was  thought,  doubtless,  that  personal  ambition 
"woidd  induce  him  to  succumb  to  the  coercion  it  was 
designed  to  put  upon  all  the  Southern  military  gov- 
ernors to  force  them  to  agreement  with  the  plans 
which  had  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing as  a  perpetual  condition  the  power  of  the 
Republican  Party.  On  November  39,  1867,  General 
Hancock  arrived  in  New  Orleans  and  assumed 
"  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District  and  of  the 
Department  composed  of  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas."  His  first  official  act  was  to  issiie  his 
afterwards  celebrated  "Order  No.  40,"  in  which  he 
distinctly  set  forth  his  intention,  within  his  govern- 
ment, to  recognize  that  the  state  of  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  civil  authorities  should  be  permitted 
to  resume  their  functions.  In  thus  subordinating 
the  military  to  the  civil  authority,  General  Hancock 
afforded  an  illustration  of  the  judicial  character  of 
his  mind,  and  showed  plainly  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  employed  as  an  instrument  to  carry  out  any 
political  purpose  of  which  his  conscience  did  not 
approve.  The  course  indicated  in  his  first  order 
■was  consistently  adhered  to  during  General  Han- 
cock's retention  of  his  command.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  it  speedily  aroused  the  ire  and  op- 
position of  the  Republican  party.  In  a  speech  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives,  General  Garfield 
denounced  the  plan  of  government  adopted  by  Gen- 
eral Hancock,  and  characterized  his  action  as  insub- 
ordinate. At  the  same  time  he  sought  to  deprive 
the  hero  of  Gettysburg  of  power  and  position  by  in- 
troducing a  bill  into  Congress,  manifestly  aimed  at 
General  Hancock,  reducing  the  number  of  Major- 
Generals  in  the  army.  This  bill  was  not  pressed  to 
a  passage,  from  sheer  fear  of  the  popular  indigna- 
tion which  would  have  followed  such  an  outrageous 
attempt  at  the  deposition  of  a  favorite  and  loyal 
soldier.  But  by  petty  and  harassing  acts  of  inter- 
ference with  his  government  the  same  spirit  was 
shown,  and  eventually  the  result  immediately  desired 
was  accomplished.  General  Hancock  found  that 
his  usefulness  was  being  impaired,  and  accordingly, 
at  his  request,  he  was  relieved  of  his  command  on 
March  16,  1868,  and  on  March  31st  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  covering  an 
enormous  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  for  General  Hancock  to 
have  sustained  such  a  brilliant  and  successful  career 


as  had  characterized  him  during  and  after  the  war 
without  achieving  great  personal  popularity,  and 
being  brought  prominently  before  the  minds  of  those 
political  leaders  who,  within  his  party,  influenced 
and  shaped  political  movements.  Indeed,  it  was 
already  felt  that  his  name  might  easily  become  a 
talisman  with  which  to  conjure  success ;  and 
evidence  of  this  was  given  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
Democratic  Convention  of  July  4, 1868,  its  presenta- 
tion gained  a  vote  of  144^.  Certain  political  necessi- 
ties intervened,  however,  and  Horatio  Seymour  was 
nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. On  March  30,  1869,  General  Hancock  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
Dakota,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
and  there  he  remained  until  November  35,  1873, 
when  he  was  restored  to  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  year  1873  saw  another  Presidential  election ; 
but,  though  General  Hancock's  name  was  freely 
canvassed  as  the  wisest  for  the  party,  other  counsel 
prevailed  and  Horace  Greeley  was  nominated  as  a 
compromise-candidate,  with  the  result  of  a  disas- 
trous defeat  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Greeley,  mainly 
from  disappointment  and  chagrin.  In  December, 
1875,  General  Hancock  was  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  summoned  to  investigate  the  course  of  ' 
General  Babcock,  private  secretary  to  General 
Grant,  in  connection  with  the  celebrated  "whiskey 
ring"  of  St.  Louis.  General  Hancock  learned  that 
Babcock  was  to  be  civilly  tried  at  St.  Louis,  and  his 
objection  to  complicating  civil  and  military  jurisdic- 
tion induced  him  to  recommend  an  adjournment  of 
the  Court  of  Inquiry,  pending  the  conclusion  of  the 
St.  Louis  investigation.  His  suggestion  was  adopted ; 
and  as  Babcock  was  acquitted  by  the  civil  court,  no 
military  examination  was  made  into  the  question. 
From  this  period  until  1877  General  Hancock  was 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  official  duties  as 
Commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  no  occurrence  of  serious  import  to  engage  his 
attention.  But  the  railroad  riots  of  that  year  brought 
him  again  prominently  before  the  public.  More 
than  one  hundred  thousand  railroad  emploj^ees  and 
forty  thousand  miners  were  on  strike  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and,  particularly  at  Pittsburgh, 
the  injury  to  traffic  and  the  general  destruction  and 
pillage  were  terrific.  It  fell  to  General  Hancock  to 
direct  the  United  States  troops  that  were  hastily 
summoned  from  every  direction  to  quell  this  upris- 
ing, and  it  was  matter  for  general  public  commen- 
dation that  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  disturb- 
ance— so  far  as  the  army  was  engaged  in  this  duty — 
without  losing  a  man  and  without  killing  a  rioter. 
The  National  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Cincin- 
nati, June  33,  1880.     General  Garfield  had  been 
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nominated  by  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
three  weeks  before,  and  his  acknowledged  ability, 
personal  popularitj^,  and  political  strength  rendered 
it  necessary  to  nominate  the  strongest  candidate  on 
the  opposing  side.  It  was  tlie  highest  possible  com- 
pliment to  the  great  General  when,  on  the  second 
ballot,  Winfleld  Scott  Hancock  was  nominated 
unanimously.  Few  political  contests  in  this  coimtry 
have  awakened  so  miich  personal  feeling  as  this  one. 
The  nearly  equal  division  of  political  sentiment  in 
the  country,  which  had  so  excited  the  nation  in  1876, 
caused  tlie  strife  to  be  bitter  and  aggressive.  It  is 
a  splendid  tribute  to  the  high  character  and  faithful 
services  of  General  Hancock  that  never,  during  the 
heat  of  that  contest,  was  there  raised  a  doubt  of  his 
integrity;  never  did  the  breath  of  scandal  blow 
upon  his  reputation.  Tlie  closeness  of  the  popular 
vote  was  Qne  of  those  incidents  which  have  aroused 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  as  illustrating  the  ten- 
acity and  vitality  of  the  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  vote  of  9,218,251,  of  which  the  Demo- 
crats received  4,444,952  and  the  Republicans  4,454,- 
416,  the  remainder  being  Greenback  and  Proliibition 
— a  plurality  of  only  9,464  for  Garfield  showed  how 
closely  public  sentiment  was  divided.  In  the  Elec- 
toral College  the  vote  stood  214  to  155.  General 
Hancock  accepted  his  defeat  philosophically ;  and 
if  his  ambition  made  the  result  a  disappointment  to 
him,  not  even  his  closest  friends  ever  discovered  it. 
Devoting  himself  with  his  customary  fidelity  to  his 
military  duties,  he  had  not  personally  interfered  in 
the  canvass ;  and,  the  election  past,  he  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  seemingly  undisturbed  by  any 
reflections  upon  his  failure  to  achieve  the  highest 
position  open  to  the  ambition  of  an  American  citizen. 
Towards  the  end  of  January,  1886,  General  Han- 
cock, who  was  apparently  in  his  usual  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  imdertook  a  brief  visit  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington.  While  in  the  latter  city 
he  was  attacked  with  what  proved  to  be  a  carbimcle, 
and  he  returned  home,  where  he  was  treated  for  it, 
and  nothing  serious  in  the  case  gave  grounds  for 
alarm.  But  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  February 
he  began  to  experience  kidney  trouble,  which 
developed  into  diabetes,  and  on  Sunday,  February 
7,  he  took  to  his  bed.  During  the  next  day  it 
became  evident  that  his  situation  was  most  grave, 
and  extra  medical  attendance  was  summoned  from 
New  York,  to  Headquarters  on  Governor's  Island, 
where  the  chieftain  lay  surely  passing  away.  At 
4  A.  M.  on  Tuesday  he  began  to  sink,  and  at  nine 
minutes  to  three  in  the  afternoon  he  died.  The 
suddenness  of  this  untoward  occurrence  caused  it  to 
be  felt  with  added  severity,  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  came  to  the  afliicted  widow  expressions 


of  the  grief  of  the  people  at  her  and  their  loss.  It 
was  felt  that  one  of  the  most  staunch,  loyal  and 
courageous  spirits  America  had  ever  produced  liad 
received  the  dread  summons,  and  that  the  country 
was  bereft  indeed.  General  Hancock's  remains 
were  embalmed,  and,  imtil  the  funeral,  were  con- 
stantly under  guard  of  a  commissioned  officer  and 
two  private  soldiers.  Meanwhile  preparations  for  a 
suitable  expression  of  the  public  sentiment  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  were  duly  made.  The  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York  passed  resolutions  honor- 
ing the  deceased  In  Washington  the  public  build- 
ings were  draped,  and  flags  were  half-masted  on  the 
New  York  City  Hall ;  and  both  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  Y^ork  a  movement  was  at  once  undertaken  to 
raise  a  fund  for  the  widow  of  the  dead  General.  On 
Saturday  morning,  February  13,  the  remains  were 
taken  by  boat  from  Governor's  Island  to  the  Federal 
Barge  Office,  on  the  Battery,  where  the  pall-bearers 
met  the  military  guard  accompanying  them.  The 
pall-bearers  were — Secretary  of  State  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  representing  the  President,  Gen.  William 
T.  Sherman,  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Gen.  William  B. 
Franklin,  Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terry,  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  Gen.  John  Newton,  Gen.  James  B.  Fry,  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker,'Gen.  William  F.  Smith,  Gen.  J. 
M.  Schofield,  Gen.  Finlay  Anderson,  Gen.  O.  B. 
Willcox,  Mr.  B.  M.  Hartshorn,  Col.  W.  P.  Wilson 
and  Major  W.  D.  W.  Miller.  From  the  Barge  OflBce 
the  procession  marched  amidst  dense  crowds  of  citi- 
zens and  strangers,  evidently  deeply  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  to  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  where  the  burial  service  was  read  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  L.  Dix,  the  rector.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  the  procession  continued  its  route  to 
the  ferry,  the  remains  were  transferred  to  Jersey 
City  and  placed  on  board  a  special  train  for  Norris- 
town,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsjdvania,  where,  on 
their  arrival  near  sunset,  they  were  finally  interred 
in  Montgomery  Cemetery,  on  the  day  before  the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday.  This  sketch  of  the  life 
of  General  Hancock  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  commentary  upon  the  nature  it  illustrates.  A 
military  character  dominated  by  inflexible  purpose, 
daring  courage  in  action,  and  marked  skill  and  in- 
tuition in  the  highest  range  of  generalship,  served 
to  raise  the  soldier  from  the  cadet  to  the  Major-Gen- 
eral.  Meanwhile  his  judicial  powers,  combined 
with  unflinching  integrity,  enabled  him  to  govern 
with  wisdom  in  time  of  peace  the  people  whom  he 
had  fought  victoriously  in  time  of  war.  It  had  been 
impossible  to  use  him  as  a  political  general  in  the 
field ;  he  refused  to  become  a  political  tool  in  the 
Cabinet.  In  the  Presidential  contest  he  stood  upon 
his  merits  and  his  record  alone,  and  no  advice  or 
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liant  actions  of  the  war.  The  General  himself  was 
under  fire  during  the  whole  of  this  assault,  and 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  a  musket-ball  which 
passed  through  his  clothes,  grazing  the  skin.  Then 
followed  the  "  Mud  March  "  and  the  total  discomfi- 
ture of  the  unfortunate  Burnside,  who  was  replaced 
in  command  by  General  Hooker;  Chancellorsville 
was  fought,  where  Hancock  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him,  and  on  June  35,  1863,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Second  Army  Corps.  Raised  in 
three  years  through  sheer  prowess  and  ability  as  a 
commander  from  a  captaincy  to  the  head  of  an 
army  corps.  General  Hancock's  varied  gifts  were 
equally  recognized  by  the  men  under  his  command 
and  by  his  superiors  at  Washington.  Lincoln  is 
known  to  have  said  that  he  examined  the  despatches 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  fear  lest  he 
should  read,  "  General  Hancock  is  dead."  He  was 
par  excellence  a  favorite  with  the  whole  country,  his 
fighting  qualities  fully  admitted,  his  ability  in  the 
direction  of  vast  masses  of  men  being  justly  es- 
teemed of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  Now  began  the  movement  of  Lee  to 
"  carry  the  war  into  Africa,"  which  resulted  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  and  turned  the  tide  of  defeat 
to  a  splendid  flood  of  victory  over  the  elated  Con- 
federates. The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  hurried 
towards  the  capital.  Hooker  resigned  his  command 
and  was  succeeded  by  Major-General  George  G. 
Meade.  An  able  general,  Meade  thwarted  Lee's 
plans ;  but  it  fell  to  General  Hancock  to  decide  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  the  war.  General  Rey- 
nolds was  killed,  and  Hancock  found  himself  in 
command  of  the  Eleventh,  First  and  Third  Army 
Corps.  Advised  by  General  Meade  to  examine  the 
ground  and  choose  the  best  location  possible,  he 
reached  Cemetery  Hill  on  July  1st,  the  day  before 
the  battle,  and  finding  the  army  badly  disorganized 
and  retreating  before  the  forces  of  the  enemy  on 
Gettysburg,  he  employed  all  the  wonderful  magic 
of  his  personal  presence,  his  coolness  and  masterly 
control  of  his  men,  to  stop  what  threatened  to  be  a 
rout.  The  soldiers  paused  in  their  headlong  career 
when  they  heard  that  Hancock  was  at  the  front. 
Regimental  and  brigade  organizations  were  speedily 
re-formed,  the  lines  were  re-established,  and  Gen- 
eral Hancock  despatched  an  aide  to  General  Meade 
to  say  that  he  "could  hold  Cemetery  Hill  until 
nightfall,  and  that  he  considered  Gettysburg  the 
place  to  fight  the  coming  battle."  It  was  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  July  that  the 
advance  was  made  by  General  Sickles  towards  the 
Emmetsburg  road,  which  resulted  in  the  disabling 
of  that  officer,  and  the  command  of  the  Third  Corps, 
in  addition  to  his  own,  being  given  to  General  Han- 


cock. The  fighting  along  the  left  of  the  Union  line 
now  became  general,  and  continued  until  darkness 
closed  in  and  put  an  end  to  operations  for  that 
day.  Some  time  after  noon  on  the  following  day 
the  struggle  was  recommenced  by  a  terrible  artillery 
fire  upon  our  lines  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guns  at  once.  Now  occurred  a  magnificent  act  of 
daring,  which  by  its  inspiriting  effect  went  far  to 
decide  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
While  the  terrible  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries 
was  at  its  hottest.  General  Hancock  called  his  stafE 
about  him  and,  with  a  private  from  the  Sixth  Infan- 
try carrying  the  corps  flag,  rode  for  more  than  a 
mile  along  the  front  of  the  line  of  battle,  exposed  to 
the  fierce  fire  of  the  whole  Confederate  artillery, 
than  which,  it  has  been  said  by  an  eye-witness, 
nothing  more  sublime  and  appalling  has  ever  been 
known  in  war.  The  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  Union 
soldiers  attested  to  their  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
courage  of  the  act,  and  from  that  moment,  such  was 
the  confidence  felt  by  the  Union  army,  a  determina- 
tion to  win  victory,  at  whatever  hazard,  nerved  the 
men  to  a  steady  and  courageous  persistence  which 
resulted  in  its  achievement.  For  nearly  two  hours 
the  wreck  and  devastation  in  the  two  armies  was 
unexampled.  The  roar  of  artillery  was  deafening. 
Caissons  were  exploded,  men  were  blown  to  pieces 
at  their  guns,  regiments  and  brigades  were  cut  down 
like  grass  before  the  reaper.  The  crowning  scene 
of  the  contest  was  the  advance  of  Pickett's  division 
of  infantry,  supported  by  Armistead's  brigade,  in  all 
eighteen  thousand  men.  This  movement  in  the  face 
of  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of  the  entire  Union  line  is 
described  as  the  most  magnificent  instance  of  an  in- 
fantry-attack which  occurred  during  the  war.  Our 
troops  meanwhile  held  their  fire  until  the  enemy 
was  close  upon  them,  when  the  slaughter  became 
terrific.  Human  endurance,  though  sustained  by 
superhuman  courage,  could  not  sustain  that  terrible 
onslaught.  The  Confederate  columns  wavered; 
hugh  gaps — quickly  closed  up — attested  to  the 
deadly  precision  of  the  Union  fire.  At  length  a 
general  advance  along  our  whole  line  drove  them 
back  step  by  step,  a  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  and 
then  a  complete  rout  ended  the  battle,  and  Gettys- 
burg, the  turning-point  of  the  war,  was  lost  and 
won.  At  the  moment  when  the  fight  was  hottest, 
General  Hancock,  who  had  fearlessly  exposed  him- 
self to  danger  from  the  beginning,  was  struck  by  a 
Mini6  ball,  and  as  he  fell  from  his  horse  was  caught 
by  two  staff-oflicers  and  immediately  carried  to  the 
rear.  The  wound  was  serious  and  painful.  The 
General  was  taken  to  the  field-hospital,  and  after  an 
examination  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  him  at 
once  to  his  home.   He  was  accordingly  taken  by 
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railway  to  Norristown,  where  under  careful  surgical 
treatment,  he  slowly  improved,  though  he  continued 
to  suffer  inconvenience  for  years.  The  battle  of 
Gettysburg  ended  on  the  3d  of  July.  During  the 
following  day  the  two  armies  lay  quiet,  confronting 
each  other,  caring  for  the  wounded  and  burying  the 
dead.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  enemy  had 
departed.  It  was  not  until  December  15,  1863,  that 
General  Hancock  again  reported  for  duty,  and  re- 
sumed the  command  of  the  Second  Corps.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  began  the  series  of  battles  known  as 
those  of  the  "Wilderness,"  a  part  of  Grant's  cam- 
paign designed  to  turn  Lee's  right,  the  Confederate 
lines  being  stretched  along  the  bluffs  skirting  the 
south  bank  of  the  Rapidan.  On  the  night  of  May 
3d  the  Second  Corps  moved  out  of  camp :  eighty- 
four  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  artillery, 
comprising  nine  batteries — in  all  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand enlisted  men  and  officers.  Crossing  the  Rapi- 
dan, the  Second  Corps  found  the  enemy  in  force  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Orange  and  Brock  plank- 
roads,  and  General  Hancock  at  once  ordered  in- 
trenchments  to  be  thrown  up.  This  was  on  May 
5th  and  on  that  afternoon  and  during  the  next  day 
was  fought  the  battle  of  the  "  Wilderness,"  a  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  duel,  fought  under  the  most 
forbidding  and  exasperating  circumstances,  and 
with  serious  loss  to  the  Union  army.  Hancock's 
corps  alone  lost  during  the  two  days'  engagement 
nearly  four  thousand  men.  Grant  persisted  in  his 
determination  to  turn  Lee's  flank,  and  the  army  was 
moved  towards  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  where  a 
splendid  victory  was  gained,  including  the  capture, 
almost-  in  its  entirety,  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  cele- 
brated brigade.  Marching  and  fighting  as  they  went, 
the  army  continued  in  its  movement  to  Cold  Harbor, 
occupying  the  time  until  June  2d.  Here'  siege- 
operations  were  conducted  until  the  13th,  when 
Hancock's  corps,  broken  and  almost  decimated  by 
its  terrible  losses,  took  up  the  march  to  James  River. 
From  June  17th  to  27th  General  Hancock  was 
forced  to  accept  relief  from  his  command,  his  suf- 
ferings from  his  wound,  which  still  remained  open, 
now  becoming  unbearable.  On  the  latter  date  he 
resumed  the  command  of  his  corps.  During  the 
next  month  he  was  engaged  in  expeditions  to  destroy 
the  railroads  north  of  Richmond,  and  on  the  25tli  of 
August  the  Second  Corps  was  badly  defeated  with 
severe  loss  at  the  battle  of  Ream's  Station.  A  con- 
stant succession  of  disasters  had  demoralized  the 
corps ;  and  although  General  Hancock  exposed  him- 
self constantly,  and  almost  with  desperation,  in  his 
efforts  to  revive  the  broken  spirits  of  his  men,  it  was 
impossible  to  rouse  them  to  their  old  enthiisiasm. 
At  Ream's  Station  Hancock's  horse  was  shot  under 


him,  another  ball  cut  his  bridle-rein  in  two,  and  the 
preservation  of  his  life  seemed  a  miracle.  After 
Ream's  Station  occurred  the  battle  of  Boydton  Road, 
the  last  fight  in  which  General  Hancock  was  engaged 
during  the  war.  This  engagement  threatened  at 
first  to  complete  the  discomfitiire  of  the  Second 
Corps  by  a  crushing  defeat.  But  through  an  act  of 
extraordinary  wisdom  and  daring  on  the  part  of 
General  Hancock,  the  result  was  the  complete  con- 
fusion of  the  Confederates,  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
two  thousand  prisoners.  The  Second  Corps  moved 
down  to  the  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg,  October  28, 
1864,  and  on  November  20th  General  Hancock  relin- 
quished his  command,  being  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton and  appointed  to  form  the  First  Veteran  Corps 
by  enlistment.  He  continued  in  this  service  until 
the  following  February,  when  he  was  requested  to 
take  command  of  the  Middle  Military  Division,  with 
headquarters  at  Winchester,  Virginia.  This  com- 
mand he  retained  until  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  on  April  14,  1865,  when  he  was  directed  to 
take  charge  of  the  Capital,  under  orders  from  the 
War  Department.  Under  these  orders  it  fell  to 
General  Hancock  to  accomplish  the  detection  and 
arrest  of  the  murderer  of  President  Lincoln  and  the 
assailant  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  their  fellow- 
conspirators.  This  duty  he  accomplished  with  such 
celerity  and  completeness  that  every  one  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  that  cowardly  conspiracy  was  even- 
tually captured  and  brought  to  justice.  In  August, 
1866,  General  Hancock  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis,  and  from  this  time  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  following  year  he  was  engaged  in  directing  the 
suppression  of  the  Indian  outbreaks  which  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  general  war  upon  the  frontier 
settlements,  and  have  since  become  historical.  On 
September  12, 1867,  General  Hancock  was  appointed 
by  the  President  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Mili- 
tary District,  comprising  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  The  attempt  at  the  reorganization  of 
the  Southern  States  after  the  war  brought  about  a 
system  of  military  government  in  that  section  of  the 
country  which  was  remarkable  for  the  almost  limit- 
less power  which  it  conferred  on  its  administrators. 
The  States  recently  in  rebellion  were  divided  into 
military  districts,  over  which  was  placed  in  authority 
an  officer  who,  by  the  reconstruction  acts  of  1867-68, 
was  required  to  be  not  under  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General.  This  entire  scheme  was  in  opposition  to 
the  intention  and  wishes  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
was  only  carried  throTigh  by  means  of  the  influence 
of  bitter  partisan  design  on  the  part  of  men  flushed 
with  the  pride  of  victory,  and  regardless  of  wisdom 
and  judgment  so  that  their  power  might  be  perpetu- 
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suggestion  could  induce  liim  to  employ  his  personal 
influence  in  bis  own  interest.  Dignifled  in  carriage, 
of  commanding  presence,  he  was  simple,  modest, 
and  unassuming  in  his  manner,  while  the  magnet- 
ism of  his  personality  was  remarliable  even  among 
the  many  popular  ofiicers  whom  the  Rebellion  made 
to  be  known  and  loved  by  their  countrymen  on  both 
sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  With  these  gentler 
qualities  were  combined  a  stern  and  uncompromis- 
ing adherence  to  dutj^  and  intolerance  of  laxity  or 
dishonesty,  which  caused  his  just  displeasure  to  be 
feared  and  avoided.  Profound  and  earnest  in  his 
patriotism,  and  loyal  to  his  country  and  his  position 
as  a  Union  soldier,  often  under  circiimstances  pain- 
fully distracting  to  a  sensitive  nature,  he  was  not 
the  less  impressed  by  a  deep  sense  of  justice  which 
would  not  permit  him  to  employ  the  fortunes  of  war 
in  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  oppression  of  a  de- 
feated people.  His  broad  wisdom  also  saw  clearly 
that  to  accomplish  a  reunion  of  elements  which  had 
been  so  long  discordant  it  was  essential  to  accept  as 
an  inspiration  the  faithful  and  pathetic  sentiment 
that  was  expressed  by  Lincoln  when,  in  his  second 
inaugural  address  he  gave  voice  to  the  generous 
impulses  of  his  heart  in  the  words,  "With  malice 
towards  none,  with  charity  for  all."  Perhaps  no 
better  illustration  can  be  offered  of  the  lofty  tone  of 
General  Hancock's  convictions  and  his  deep  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  of  his  various  positions  in  life 
than  is  furnished  by  the  concluding  words  of  his 
letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Presidency:  "If  elected,  I  shall,  with  the 
Divine  favor,  labor  with  what  ability  I  possess  to 
discharge  my  duties  with  fidelity  according  to  my 
convictions,  and  shall  take  care  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Union,  and  to  see  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully and  equally  executed  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try alike.  I  will  assume  the  responsibility,  fully 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  to  administer  rightly  the 
functions  of  government  is  to  discharge  the  most 
sacred  duty  that  can  devolve  upon  an  American 
citizen." 


LEVI  HOUSTON. 

LEVI  HOUSTON,  a  prominent  and  public-spirited 
citizen  of  Montgomery,  and  founder  and  present 
head  of  the  principal  industries  of  that  thriving  vil- 
lage, was  born  August  21,  1835,  at  Enfield,  New 
Hampshire,  of  which  place  his  parents,  John  and 
Julia  (Cox)  Houston,  were  natives  and  respected 
residents.  In  the  local  public  schools  of  Enfield, 
Levi  Houston  acquired  the  English  branches  usually 


taught  at  that  time,  and  at  an  age  when  boys  more 
easily  circumstanced  are  entering  an  academ}^  he 
began  the  work  for  which  nature  seemed  to  have 
best  qualified  liim,  as  an  apprentice  in  the  famous 
Amoskeag  Machine  Works  at  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  Mastering  the  trade  of  machinist, — than 
which  no  other  has  played  a  more  important 
part  in  tlie  industrial  history  of  the  nation,  he  prac- 
ticed his  highly  useful  craft  successively  in  the 
great  shops  at  Lawrence  and  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, and  at  Smitbville,  New  Jersey,  in  the  last 
named  place  rising  by  superior  skill  and  merit  to 
the  position  of  Superintendent.  This  responsible 
position  involved  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the 
trade  in  all  its  details,  but  also  a  comprehension  of 
its  powers  and  possibilities,  and  the  ability  to  su- 
pervise the  operations  of  a  large  force  of  skillful 
workmen.  That  Mr.  Houston  was  adequate  to  all 
its  varied  requirements  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
he  held  the  position  fourteen  years.  During  this 
period  he  carefully  laid  by  each  month  a  portion 
of  his  earnings,  and  by  persistent  good  habits  and 
the  practice  of  economy,  succeeded  in  accumida- 
ting  a  small  capital.  With  this  as  a  basis  of  opera- 
tions, he  looked  about  him  for  a  favorable  opening 
to  start  business  on  his  own  account,  and  finally 
decided  to  establish  shops  at  Montgomery,  Penn- 
sylvania, then  a  mere  hamlet.  His  first  step  was 
tlie  purchase  of  the  site  on  which  now  stands  his 
present  extensive  works.  His  early  beginnings 
were  small,  but  the  foundation  upon  which  thej'' 
were  laid  was  solid.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two 
the  modest  establishment  was  enlarged  and  the 
number  of  men  employed  was  increased.  As  the 
business  of  the  works  grew  in  volume,  additional 
facilities  were  provided  and  an  extra  force  of  work- 
men employed.  By  degrees  the  establishment  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Its  present  force  of  workmen  exceeds  two 
himdred,  and  the  perfection  of  its  equipment  in  the 
way  of  machinery  and  tools  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass.  He  has  recently  erected  a  large  and  com- 
plete brick  structure,  seventj'-flve  bj'  one  hundred 
feet  in  dimensions,  for  the  manufacture  of  sashes, 
doors  and  blinds  and  general  mill  work.  This  fac- 
tory, which  occupies  a  site  only  seventy-five  feet 
east  of  his  machine  shop,  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinerj^  and  improvements.  He  has 
also  very  recently  erected  a  large  first-class  brick 
building  for  hotel  purposes  just  opposite  his  store, 
which  is  arranged  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  traveling  public  :  and  as  such  accommoda- 
tions have  long  been  needed,  this  appears  to  have 
been  not  only  a  sound  investment,  but  a  most  use- 
ful addition  to  the  village.    From  the  start  the  out- 
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put.  of  llie  M()nlj;'()iiicry  whops  lias  consiHteil  ivlino.st 
wholly  of  wood-workin;;'  iiuicliinery,  in  the  con- 
struction of  wliicli  Mr.  Houston  lias  embodied  his 
own  ideas  and  for  which  he  has  been  granted  many 
valuable  patents.  From  the  very  lirst  his  works 
have  exercised  a  potent  influence  over  the  fortunes 
of  Montgomery,  which  has  grown,  since  tiieir  es- 
tablishment, from  a  struggling  hamlet  with  a  few 
score  inhabitants  to  a  thriving  village  with  a  pros- 
perous and  contented  population  of  about  fifteen 
hundred.  Consequent  upon,  and  complementary 
to  the  Houston  shops,  has  been  the  establishment 
of  planing  mills,  which  have  given  steady  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  men.  Stores  have  been  opened 
to  supply  the  everj^-day  needs  of  the  large  force  of 
workmen,  and  in  various  v/ays  the  village  has  taken 
on  increased  importance  commercially,  as  well  as 
numerically  and  mechanically.  Mr.  Houston  has 
always  personally  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  men  emiDloyed  in  his  works,  building  homes  for 
many  of  them  and  assisting  others  in  the  erection  of 
dwellings;  and  in  every  part  of  the  village  may  be 
found  substantial  evidences  of  his  almost  paternal  re- 
gard for  the  comfort  and  advancement  of  those  whose 
lives  and  fortunes  are  so  closelj'  interwoven  with 
his  own.  Mr.  Houston  is  a  man  of  rare  executive 
talent,  partly  natural  to  him,  but  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  outcome  of  long  years  of  experience  as  re- 
sponsible surperintendent  and  head  of  large  estab- 
lishments. He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  successful 
management,  conducting  his  immense  volume  of 
business  with  the  minimum  of  friction,  and  ex- 
cluding from  it  all  influences  ordinarily  productive 
of  annoyance  or  disorder.  But  his  efforts  are  not 
confined  to  what  immediately  concerns  his  inter- 
ests. Actuated  by  broad  and  liberal  views  and  a 
kindly  nature,  he  lends  his  active  co-operation  to 
every  enterjmse  for  the  advancement  of  the  village. 
He  has  built  in  it  a  lecture  and  exhibition  hall,  and 
has  provided  it  with  other  conveniences  which  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
residents.  Indeed,  everywhere  in  the  village  may 
be  found  evidence  of  his  generosity  and  public 
spirit,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  looks  upon  his  em- 
ployers as  his  wards,  and  watches  over  their  interests 
with  as  much  care  and  fidelity  as  he  does  over  those 
of  his  own  household.  In  proof  of  this  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  published  in  Ly- 
coming County  may  be  cited.  Alluding  to  the 
spontaneous  celebration  of  Mr.  Houston's  fifty- 
second  birth-day  by  his  employees  and  the  people  of 
the  county  generally,  it  said  : 

'  'A  short  time  ago  the  two  hundred  employees  in  the 
machine  works  owned  by  Mr.  Houston  learned  that 
his  fifty-second  birthday  anniversary  would  occur 
on  the  21st  inst.,  and  with  a  view  to  prove  their  ap- 


l)reciation  of  him  as  a  man  among  men,  they  re- 
solved 1o  give  a  banfjiict  in  honor  of  the  event, 
Invitations  were  sc^nl  to  friends  in  various  towns, 
and  the  result  was  tliat  Montgomery  had  on  the 
evening  of  the  anniversary  a  large  iiuirdjer  of  visi- 
tors. As  the  guests  arrived  in  town  they  proceeded 
to  tiie  beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  Houston.  At  half- 
past  seven  in  the  evening,  the  employees,  with  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  met  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Here  a  procession  was  formed  consisting  of  the 
Committee,  the  guests  and  the  employees,  and  to  the 
music  of  several  local  bands  proceeded  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Houston.  At  eight  o'clock  the  Hon. 
John  J.  Metzger  announced  the  object  of  the  great 
gathering,  and  invited  Mr.  Houston  and  family,  and 
all  invited  guests  to  form  in  line  and  march  to  the 
Houston  Machine  Works,  where  a  banquet  awaited 
them.  Arriving  at  the  appointed  place,  it  was 
found  that  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  large  ad- 
dition to  the  works  had  been  turned  into  a  banquet- 
ing hall,  there  being  no  other  room  in  the  town 
large  enoiigh  to  accommodate  the  multitude.  There 
were  four  tables,  at  least  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
beautifully  decorated,  and  at  the  head  of  these 
another  table  for  Mr.  Houston,  his  family  and  the 
speakers.  At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  speeches 
were  made  by  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  .the 
country.  Hon.  H.  C.  McCormick,  of  Williamsport, 
responded  to  the  toast,  '  The  Honored  Guest  of  the 
Evening,'  and  his  speech  was  one  befitting  the  oc- 
casion and  the  guest.  At  its  close  he  presented  Mr. 
Houston  the  following  testimonial  and  resolutions, 
beautifidly  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  embel- 
lished by  a  symbolic  border  representing  Industry, 
the  whole  surmoimted  by  the  figure  '  52 '  in  colors. 

"  Sunday,  August  21,  1887,  is  the  fifty-second 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Levi  Houston,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  desired  by  the  em- 
ployees of  said  Levi  Houston,  that  this  occasion 
should  not  pass  without  some  fitting  expression  on 
their  part  of  their  regard  and  esteem  for  him.  We, 
therefore,  his  employees  from  shop,  mill  and  store, 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  in  connection  with 
the  banquet  tendered  by  us  this  evening,  desire  to 
express  our  sincere  resiject  and  admiration  for  him 
as  an  employer,  citizen  and  man.  In  all  his  deal- 
ings with  us  and  with  his  fellow-men,  he  has  been 
fair,  honest  and  above  board,  and  his  boundless 
charity  and  generosity  have  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us.  During  the  days  when  but  few 
of  the  industries  of  the  kind  conducted  by  Mr. 
Houston  were  in  operation  on  account  of  financial 
distress  throughout  the  country,  we  were  given 
steady  employment,  and  for  fourteen  years,  con- 
tinuously, las  shops  have  been  in  operation,  and 
during  all  that  time  it  has  been  the  pride  of  Mr. 
Houston  to  grant  us  favors  and  privileges  before 
they  were  asked.  To  him  and  his  industry  the  vil- 
lage in  which  we  live  is  indebted  almost  entirely, 
for  its  rapid  and  substantial  growth.  This  testi- 
monial, therefore,  is  intended  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Houston  our  sincere  confidence  in  and  regard  for 
him,  and  to  wish  him  in  the  future  as  great  a  meas- 
ure of  success  as  he  has  so  well  deserved  and  ob- 
tained in  the  past.  (Signed), 

Robert  H.  Ainswoeth, 

D.  W.  SnOLLENBEKGER, 

W.  H.  Fowler, 

Committee.' " 
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In  his  reply  to  these  glowing  words  of  praise, 
compliment,  congratulation,  esteem  and  friendship, 
Mr.  Houston  modestly  disclaimed  the  entire  credit 
for  the  successes  achieved.  With  honest  pride  he 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  manufactures  of  his 
shops  had  found  their  way  to  every  civilized  coim- 
try  on  the  globe,  but  feelinglj-  declared  that  the  em- 
ployees no  less  than  the  employer  deserved  congrat- 
ulations on  the  result.  After  touching  briefly  upon 
the  various  economic  aspects  of  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, he  concluded  as  follows  : 

"  I  wrought  with  brain,  while  you  wrought  with 
hands,  each  equally  striving  for  the  highest  achieve- 
ment, and  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  we  have  in  the  little  town  of  Montgomery,  con- 
tented workmen,  happy  homes  and  smiling  faces. 
*  *  *  I  know  you,  and  I  know  your  wives  and 
children,  and  I  am  much  prouder  of  you  than  you 
could  possibly  be  of  me.  I  thank  you  in  behalf  of 
myself,  wife  and  children,  for  this  testimony  of  j^our 
regard.  I  would  add  this  tribute  to  the  sobrietj^ 
good  conduct  and  high  character  of  this  people, 
that  never  since  I  have  been  in  Montgomery  has 
she  supplied  a  criminal  for  sentence  by  the  Honor- 
able Court.  If  the  rest  of  Lycoming  County  had 
done  as  well  as  this,  we  could  have  taken  the  stone 
from  that  gray  castle  at  Williamsport,  and  built 
therewith  a  shop,  for  the  employment  of  honest  la- 
bor, and  we  coidd  also  have  taken  the  iron  in  its 
bars,  bolts,  grates  and  gates,  and  beaten  it  into 
plough-shares." 

No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  Mr.  Houston 
than  the  universal  respect  and  good-will  shown  him 
by  his  employees  in  every  department.  By  kindly 
interest,  encouraging  words,  and  quiet  aid  when 
necessary,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  all  under  him 
and  to  many  depending  upon  them  or  subject  to 
their  influence.  On  all  sides  it  is  agreed  that  he  is 
the  man  of  and  for  the  place  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  assert  that  the  memory  of  his  great  busiuess 
capacity  and  many  unselfish  acts  of  kindness  will 
remain  a  treasured  recollection  and  a  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good,  long  after  his  busy  brain  and  ac- 
tive hands  have  ceased  from  their  noble  task.  Mr. 
Houston  has  been  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife 
he  was  the  father  of  a  son,  who  was  drowned  some 
years  ago.  On  March  1,  1867,  he  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  Miss  Louisa  Mirick,  of  Henneker,  New 
Hampshire.  Two  daughters  have  been  born  to  this 
union.  Miss  Celia  Mirick  Houston  and  Miss  Pauline 
Mirick  Houston.  Mr.  Houston's  home  is  one  of 
comfort,  refinement  and  generous  hospitality.  In 
entertaining  either  friend  or  stranger,  he  impresses 
one  that  he  has  the  happiness  of  others  in  view  no 
less  than  his  own,  and  that  by  this  means  he  fills 
his  own  life  with  peace  and  contentment.  In  liv- 
ing he  has  blessed  and  has  been  blessed,  and  in  the 
language  of  one  who  has  been  close  to  him  in  a 
business  relation  for  years,  "it  is  a  task  to  tell 


!  where  his  good,  generous  deeds  begin  and  where 
they  leave  off." 


HENEY  A.  FONDA. 

HENRY  A.  FONDA,  of  Milton,  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  that  place,  and  likewise  one 
of  its  most  enterprising  and  public  spirited  citizens, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Fonda,  New  York,  wliich 
took  its  name  from  one  of  his  ancestors.  After 
graduating  from  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
place,  he  entered  the  Homer  Academy  at  Homer, 
where  he  devoted  two  years  to  the  study  of  the 
higher  branches  of  an  English  education.  The 
science  of  engineering  possessed  an  attraction  for 
him  which  he  made  no  attempt  to  withstand,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  adopted  it  as  a  career,  en- 
tering upon  his  labors  as  an  assistant  in  an  engi- 
neering car  on  the  Utica  and  Syracuse  Railroad. 
From  this  road  he  passed  in  a  short  time  to  the 
Erie,  on  which  he  held  at  first  the  position  of  rod- 
man,  but  later  that  of  Superintendent  of  Construc- 
tion on  the  section  between  Corning  and  Hornells- 
]  ville.  In  different  capacities,  some  of  tliem  involv- 
ing great  responsibility,  he  remained  with  the  Erie 
!  road  about  six  years.  Upon  leaving  it  he  engaged 
j  with  the  Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  as 
Superintendent  of  Construction  and  Repairs.  After 
I  filling  this  post  two  years  he  removed  to  Pennsylva- 
1  nia  and  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
j  Construction  on  the  Catawissa  Railroad,  then  sixty- 
five  miles  in  length.  After  being  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  being  ad- 
vanced from  that  oflice  to  the  responsible  post  of  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  the  road,  he  closed  his  con- 
nection with  it,  then  of  five  years'  duration,  to  accept 
the  oflSce  of  General  Superintendent  of  the  Elmira 
and  Williamsport  Railroad,  to  the  duties  of  which 
he  devoted  the  ensuing  three  years.  In  1864  he  be- 
came Superintendent  of  the  Lackawanna  and 
Bloomsburg  Railroad,  then  under  the  control  of  the 
Delaware  and  Western  Railroad  Company.  After 
serving  this  corporation  five  years,  he  took  a  con-, 
tract  to  build  a  railroad  from  Carbondale  to  Susque- 
hanna. This  contract  completed,  he  took  service 
with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  as  Super- 
intendent, and  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  lines 
of  this  large  corporation  from  Carbondale  to  White- 
hall and  Rutland,  Vermont.  At  the  expiration  of 
four  years'  steady  service  under  this  company,  he 
retired  from  active  duty  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  several  years.  In 
1887  he  removed  to  MUtou,  where  he  established  a 
permanent   residence.      Having   definitely  relin- 
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(]iiisheil  engineering  piirsiiits,  lie  turned  liis  atten- 
tion to  farming  and  stock-raising,  lie  is  now  tlie 
owner  of  a  large  stock  farm  and  line  residence  on 
Cayuga  Lake,  near  Aurora,  New  York,  and  also  of 
five  extensive  stock  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Milton. 
His  barn  on  the  largest  farm  at  Cayuga  Lake  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  State.  Mr.  Fonda  has  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  breeding  of  Ilambletouiau 
stock,  and  has  raised  many  notable  specimens  of 
this  strain.  His  success  in  his  later  departures  as 
farmer  and  stock-raiser  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
him.  In  them  he  finds  agreeable  and  interesting 
relaxation,  which  is  both  welcome  and  beneficial, 
after  so  many  years  of  active  and  absorbing  rail- 
road work.  Since  1888  Mr.  Fonda  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Banlc  of  Milton,  and  he 
divides  his  time  between  his  duties  as  a  financier 
and  his  pleasures  as  a  "gentleman  farmer."  His 
habits  are  those  of  a  thorough  business  man,  every- 
thing confided  to  his  charge  being  attended  to  thor- 
oughly and  with  the  strictest  regard  for  tlie  inter- 
ests of  others,  as  well  as  respect  for  tlieir  rights.  At 
a  time  when  real  estate  in  Chicago  was  low  in  value 
and  on  the  rise,  he  invested  largely  in  property  in 
that  city,  and  has  reaped  a  rich  reward  as  tlie  re- 
sult of  his  enterprise  and  sagacity  in  this  field. 
After  the  disastrous  confiagration  which,  in  1880, 
destroyed  so  large  an  amount  of  property  in  Mil- 
ton, Mr.  Fonda  promptly  loaned  quite  an  amount 
of  money  to  rebuild  the  place,  and  through  this 
wise  and  timely  action  on  his  part  it  has  rapidly 
recovered  from  the  damaging  blow  it  sustained,  and 
is  making  rapid  strides  to  a  more  prosperous  and 
advanced  condition.  His  public-spirited  action  in 
this  and  other  matters  has  had  a  weighty  influence 
upon  the  business  interests  of  Milton,  and  has  earned 
for  him  a  reward  in  the  general  prosiDcrity  which 
gratifies  him  far  more  than  any  pecuniary  advantage 
he  may  ulteriorly  reap  in  consequence.  Mr.  Fonda 
started  in  life  without  means,  and  has  reached  liis 
present  financial  independence  and  leading  position 
as  a  citizen,  solely  through  his  own  unaided  enter- 
prise and  ability.  So  far  from  this  fact  operating 
to  close  his  heart  to  the  claims  of  his  less  fortvmate 
and  successful  fellow-men,  it  seems  to  exert  just  the 
contrary  effect,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  public  report 
that  many  struggling  persons  have  been  helped  by 
his  generosity,  extended  willingly,  and  from  a  sense 
of  duty  as  a  steward  of  wealth,  rather  than  through 
any  desire  for  notoriety  or  subsequent  reward.  Men 
gifted  with  such  admirable  qualities  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  life  and  living,  both  for  themselves  and  all 
who  dwell  within  reach  of  their  influence,  and  may 
justly  be  styled  the  pillars  of  the  community — the 
strong  supports  of  the  higher  ideas  of  duty  and  cit- 


izenship prevailing  in  a  free  and  enlightened  co\m- 
try.  Every  dollar  of  Mr.  Fonda's  wealth  has  been 
amassed  by  straiglitforward  business  operations. 
Disdaining  sharj)  practices,  and  resolutely  declining 
to  avail  himself  of  any  mean  advantages,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  acquired  means  far  in  excess  of  many 
who  descend  to  petty,  if  not  more  culpable  methods. 
He  lives  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  his  ample 
fortune  and  social  position,  and  not  the  least  of  his 
satisfactions  is  the  consciousness  that  his  success, 
with  all  that  it  implies  and  brings,  is  the  outcome  of 
an  upright  business  life.  His  farms  adjoining  the 
town  of  Milton,  containing  in  all  seven  hundred 
acres,  are  models,  and  upon  them  is  to  be  found 
some  of  the  finest  stock  in  the  State.  In  addition 
to  his  connection  with  the  First  National  Bank,  he 
is  a  Director  in  several  other  banks,  and  also  of  the 
Elmira  and  Williamsport  Railroad  Company.  He 
has  never  held  any  political  ofiice,  nor  had  any  as- 
pirations in  that  direction.  Modest  and  retiring  in 
disposition,  he  avoids  rather  than  courts  notoriety, 
although  never  withholding  his  name  or  influence 
from  any  enterprise  having  for  its  object  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  His  charities  are  bestowed  quietlj', 
and  to  many  he  has  been  a  true  friend  in  times  of 
panic  and  distress.  Mr.  Fonda  married,  on  January 
1,  1862,  Miss  Caroline  Louisa  Brown,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Brown,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Milton.  His 
only  child,  a  son,  Lawrence  B.  Fonda,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  was  educated  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  recent- 
ly completed  a  tour  around  the  world. 


EDWARD  O.  EMERSON. 

EDWAPvD  OCTAVIUS  EMERSON,  one  of  the 
principal  operators  in  oil  and  natural  gas  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  leading  citizen  and  business  man  of 
Titusville,  was  born  at  York,  Maine,  June  6,  1834. 
At  the  date  of  the  birth  of  his  father,  Charles  Oc- 
tavius  Emerson,  in  1799,  York,  of  which  he  also  was 
a  native,  was  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which 
did  not  relinquish  its  sovereignty  over  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Maine  until  1820.  His  mother,  born 
Harriet  Phillips,  and  now  living  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  eighty-one,  was  a  native  of  Portland,  which  at 
the  time  of  her  birth,  was,  like  Y^ork,  within  the 
pale  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  relative  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He  is  the  possessor  of  a 
book  which  is  itself  over  two  hundred  years  old 
and  which  contains  the  names  of  his  ancestry  in  a 
direct  line  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  After  the 
usual  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  his  na- 
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tive  place,  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts,  at  which  famous  institution 
of  learning  he  was  graduated  in  1852.  He  chose  to 
enter  business  life  and  soon  after  leaving  the  Acad- 
emy found  employment  in  a  dry  goods  house  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  After  an  experience 
here  lasting  three  years,  during  which  he  mastered 
very  thoroughly  the  most  essential  details  of  this 
great  trade  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
commercial  methods,  he  removed  to  Portage  City, 
Wisconsin,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  1858  he  became  interested  in  banking  at 
Portage,  Reedsburg  and  other  points  in  the  State 
and  devoted  his  entire  time  to  that  business,  hold- 
ing the  positions  of  Cashier  and  President  in  differ- 
ent institutions.  In  the  vigor  and  pride  of  his  early 
manhood  the  young  financier  abandoned  everything 
in  the  way  of  business  to  take  service  in  defence  of 
the  Union.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Nineteenth  Wisconsin  Regiment  of  Infantrj' 
—entering  the  National  service  in  1861 — and  for 
three  years  and  six  months  participated  with  it  in  all 
its  glorious  campaigns.  This  regiment  did  picket 
and  garrison  duty  at  Fort  Dix,  Battery  Merris,  York- 
town,  Newport  News  and  other  places,  and  was  at 
the  front  at  Petersburg,  where  it  remained  until 
August,  1864,  when  it  left  for  home  on  a  veteran  fur- 
lough, having  bravely  re-enlisted.  It  returned  to 
the  front  at  Chapin's  Farm,  and  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1864,  was  engaged  in  the  assault  on  the  ene- 
my's works  at  Fair  Oaks,  losing  in  the  battle  nine 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  men  out  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  all  told,  engaged. 
The  next  day  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  resumed 
position  on  the  Richmond  front,  where  it  remained 
untU  April  3,  1865,  when  it  entered  Richmond  on 
its  evacuation,  being  the  first  regiment  to  plant  its 
colors  in  the  Confederate  capital.  Mustered  out 
with  his  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went 
direct  to  the  great  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
settled  at  Titusville,  which  has  remained  his  home 
to  this  day.  He  was  in  Pithole  in  1865,  actively  at 
work  with  hundreds  of  others  pursuing  "  the  bub- 
ble, fortune,"  and  witnessed  the  remarkable  rise 
and  fall  of  that  remarkable  place.  He  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  dispose  of  his  interests  there  before 
the  final  crash  came,  and  returned  to  Titusville 
with  something  on  the  credit  side  of  his  ledger.  It 
was  the  era  of  enterprise  and  speculatjon,  and 
borne  along  in  its  almost  resistless  current  he  made 
ventures,  first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another,  and 
finally  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  his  life. 
His  first  operations  after  the  Pithole  disaster  were 
on  Church  Run,  where  he  obtained  some  fine  wells. 
In  1872  he  went  to  Butler  County  and  met  his 


greatest  success  at  Karns  City,  where  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  a  number  of  very  large 
wells.  When  the  Bradford  field  was  discovered  in 
1877  Mr.  Emerson  became  largely  interested  in 
lauds  and  leases  in  that  section  and  met  with  almost 
unvarying  success.  In  the  year  1880,  while  drill- 
ing for  oil,  being  then  associated  in  the  enterprise 
with  Mr.  J.  N.  Pew,  a  large  gas  well  was  devel- 
oped. Natural  gas  was  then  comparatively  a  new 
discovery,  the  extraordinary  utility  of  which  was 
scarcely'  dreamed  of.  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  partner 
were,  for  a  time,  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
their  "find."  But  at  length  they  began  to  utilize  it 
as  fuel,  supplying  the  needs  of  well-drivers  in  the 
vicinity,  and,  realizing  that  this  employment  of  it 
was  profitable,  continued  in  the  business  with  ex- 
cellent results.  Soon  afterwards  they  broadened 
the  field  of  its  employment  by  lajdng  a  main  line  of 
pipe  to  Olean,  New  York,  through  which  they  have 
ever  since  supplied  that  town  with  natural  gas  for 
all  purposes  to  which  it  is  aj^plicable.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1881,  while  engaged  in  prospecting  and  drilling 
for  gas,  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  associate  learned  of  a 
well  sixteen  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  famous 
Murraysville  field,  the  largest  gas  well  in  the  world, 
which  had  been  burning  for  more  than  three  years, 
wasting  in  that  time,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
experts,  gas  worth  fully  two  millions  of  dollars. 
They  attempted  to  purchase  this  well,  but  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  doing  so  for  the  time,  at  least,  as  the 
title  to  it  was  not  perfect.  Nevertheless  they  imme- 
diately leased  a  large  amount  of  land  around  it  and 
proceeded  to  drill  a  well  which,  when  completed, 
proved  to  be  a  large  one.  The  gas  from  it  pos- 
sessed two  remarkable  peculiarities,  since  it  was 
destitute  of  odor  and  could  not  be  seen.  It  came 
from  the  earth  like  a  blast  of  wind.  Experiments, 
instituted  to  determine  whether  it  was  subterranean 
air  or  gas,  proved  its  combustibilitj'^  and  its  capabili- 
ties as  an  illuminating  body,  and  its  fortunate  dis- 
coverers immediately  took  steps  to  supply  Pitts- 
burgh, and  are  thus  entitled  to  the  honorable 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  natural 
gas  for  general  purposes  to  that  flourishing  city. 
Not  long  after  this  grand  achievement  thej'  became 
the  owners  of  the  old  well,  the  title  to  which  had,  in 
the  meantime,  been  perfected.  It  was  over  the 
disputed  ownership  of  this  well  that  the  unfortu- 
nate contest  occurred  in  which  the  lamented  Oba- 
diah  Haymaker  lost  his  life.  The  incidents  of  this 
contest  are  related  in  the  pages  of  history  and  need 
not  be  rehearsed  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  Emerson  party  held  possession  of  the  well  by 
law  and  by  right.  The  leaders  of  the  attack, — Mil- 
ton Weston  of  Chicago,  and  others — were  appre- 
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liended  and  after  proper  trial  were  duly  convicted 
anTi  condemned  to  State  Prison  for  a  term  of  years. 
Tlie  wells  referred  to  are  still  producing  gas  in 
large  quantity,  but  witli  diminution  in  the  suppl}'. 
Their  lines  furnish  nearly  five  tliousand  dwellings 
with  gas  for  illuminating  and  heating  purposes, 
and  also  supply  numy  mills,  factories,  and  foun- 
dries. Mr.  Emerson's  latest  enterprises  are  in  the 
Ohio  oil  and  gas  fields,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
piping,  tanking  and  shipping.  He  is  also  interested 
to  some  e.xtent  in  the  oil  business  in  California,  and 
is.  besides  the  owner  of  oil  lands  in  Kansas  and  of 
mining  interests  in  Montana.  In  Titusville,  where 
his  headquarters  are  and  where  lie  has  lived  so  many 
years,  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  thorough  mas- 
ter of  his  business,  a  pushing,  enterprising  man 
who  dreads  no  obstacles  and  has  the  kind  of  energy 
and  persistence  which  seldom  fail  of  success.  He  is 
interested  in  a  number  of^  promising  enterprises  in 
Titusville  and  has  done  a  great  deal  by  his  personal 
efforts  towards  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
place.  He  is  a  Director  in  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Titusville,  and  also  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  city, — the  latter  a  position  which  is  not  only 
one  of  high  distinction  but  of  a  character  to  enable 
its  incumbent  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon 
commercial  affairs.  Mr.  Emerson  is  warmly  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  education  and  for  several 
years  has  served  as  a  School  Director.  He  is  a 
man  of  true  Christian  character,  and  for  tlie  j 
lengthy  period  of  tweuty-five  years  has  held  the  1 
office  of  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  a 
helpful  man  in  everything  he  touches ;  possesses  an 
unsullied  reputation  and  holds  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-citizens  in  every  relation  of  life.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1860,  Miss  Lucy  H.  Johnson,  daughter  of 
John  A.  Johnson,  Esq.,  attorney  at  law,  of  Por- 
tage, Wisconsin.  Four  children  have  blessed  this 
union,  viz :  Charles  Francis,  born  in  18G4 ;  John 
Leonard,  born  in  1868  ;  Constance  Lucy,  born  in 
1873;  and  Edward  Octavius,  Jr.,  born  in  1878.  The 
two  eldest  were  graduated  at  Phillips  Academy, 
the  second  taking  the  valedictorian  honors  in  the 
class  of  '89,  numbering  fiftj^-three. 


CALEB  N.  TAYLOE. 

HON.  CALEB  NEWBOLD  TAYLOR  was  born 
at  Sunbury  Farm,  in  Bristol  Township,  Bucks  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  July  27,  1814.  He  died  in  the 
same  house  where  he  was  born  and  where  he  had 
always  lived,  on  November  15,  1887.  He  was  the 
seventh  child  of  the  late  Anthony  and  Mary  Tay- 


lor, of  pure  English  ancestry,  his  line  being  traced 
to  Samuel  Taylor  of  Derbyshire,  England,  who 
landed  in  1C77  on  the  8ite  of  Burlington,  New  Jer- 
sey. His  fjitlier  was  an  East  Indian  trader,  who 
retired  in  1810  to  the  farm,  to  whicli  he  gave  the 
name  of  "  Sunbury,"  and  which  after  his  death  de- 
scended to  his  son  Caleb.  Samuel  Taylor  was  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  West  New  Jersey,  and  owned 
one-thirty-second  of  seven  undivided  one-nine- 
teenths parts  of  that  province.  In  the  spring  of  1678 
he  located  his  homestead  farm  in  Chesterfield  Town- 
ship, Burlington  County,  New  Jersey — not  far  from 
where  Bordeutown  now  stands.  It  contained  about 
1,500  acres,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  this 
estate,  not  one  acre  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  lineal  descendants  during  a  period  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  To  his  son  Robert  he  left  five 
hundred  acres  of  the  tract,  now  known  as  Brook- 
dale  ;  and  from  him  it  came  to  his  son  Anthony,  an 
ardent  patriot  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Anthony  Tay- 
lor, the  father  of  Caleb,  was  born  at  Brookdale 
farm  in  the  year  1772.  While  he  was  still  quite 
young  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  placed  in 
the  care  of  John  Thompson,  an  extensive  merchant 
of  that  city,  that  he  might  be  educated  to  a  com- 
mercial life.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  wife's  brother,  Thomas  New- 
bold,  and  engaged  very  extensively  in  East  India 
trade  under  the  firm  name  of  Taylor  &  Newbold. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  business  career  he  purchased 
Sunbury  farm  for  a  country-seat.  He  took  great 
interest  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  the  largest  land  owner  in  Bucks  Coun- 
ty. Caleb  Newbold  Taylor  inherited  a  taste  for 
agriculture  from  his  father  and  earlier  ancestors, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  owned  three  thousand 
acres  of  improved  farm  lands  in  Bucks  CountJ^ 
From  the  age  ol  eighteen  he  was  always  active  in 
politics,  and  always  opposed  to  the  Democratic 
party.  At  that  age,  in  1832,  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  county  at  the  Whig  Convention  at  Har- 
risburg.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  repeatedl}^ 
refused  political  office  ;  but  in  1848  he  so  far  re- 
laxed this  determination  as  to  consent  to  become 
the  nominee  of  his  party  for  Member  of  Congress, — 
the  Congressional  District  then  being  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Lehigh  and  Bucks,  both  of  which 
were  largely  Democratic.  He  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority;  but  his  personal  popularity  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  ran  more  than  a  thousand 
votes  ahead  of  the  general  ticket.  Two  years  later 
he  was  again  placed  in  nomination  for  the  same  _po- 
sition,  and  again  in  1852,  but  on  both  occasions  he 
was  defeated.    From  this  time  until  1866  Mr.  Tay- 
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lor,  while  still  ardently  interested  in  politics,  was 
not  a  candidate  for  any  office ;  but  in  that  year  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for  Member 
of  Congress  to  represent  the  Fifth  District,  com- 
posed of  Bucks  County  and  three  wards  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  elected.  In  1868  he  was  re-elected 
and  served  a  second  term,  the  seat  being  awarded 
to  him  by  Congress  on  the  last  occasion  after  a  con- 
tested election,  in  which  Dr.  Redding  (now  de- 
ceased) was  his  Democratic  competitor.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor represented  Bucks  County  in  nearly  every  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  from  the  time  when 
he  became  of  age  until  his  death  ;  more  frequently, 
in  fact,  than  any  man  of  either  party  who  has  been 
prominent  in  local  politics  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
His  determination  and  relentlessness  in  opposition 
to  his  political  adversaries  were  marked  features  in 
his  jDolitical  life  ;  while  his  friendliness  for  a  candi- 
date of  his  party  was  for  many  years  a  sure  guar- 
antee of  that  candidate's  success.  A  man  of  re- 
markable force  of  character,  of  recognized  integrity, 
and  possessing  a  shrewd  insight  into  human  nature, 
he  ruled  and  directed  those  with  whom  he  was 
thrown  into  contact  politicallj^,  with  extraordinary 
success.  He  was  a  natural  orator,  and  possessed 
an  omnivorous  memory  for  political  facts  and  data, 
a  special  power  which  he  used  to  advantage  in  de- 
bate. His  delivery  was  impassioned,  and  few  men 
ever  succeeded  in  swaying  Bucks  County  against 
him.  Familiarly  known  among  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates as  "  Cale  Taylor,"  no  Whig  or  Republican 
meeting  was  deemed  a  success  unless  he  was  pres- 
ent to  address  the  assembly.  Socially  he  was  a 
most  agreeable  and  companionable  gentleman ;  a 
brilliant  conversationalist,  one  who  never  lacked 
for  interested  listeners  when  he  chose  to  exert  him- 
self. A  project  which  found  almost  a  life-long 
champion  in  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  division  of  Bucks 
County.  The  movement  started  in  1822  and  was 
revived  in  1854.  Public  interest  was  stimulated  by 
numerous  meetings  at  which  the  subject  was  de- 
bated— Mr.  Taylor  always  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
scheme — but  all  these  attempts  to  change  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county  proved  unavailing.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Bucks  County,  when  in  1856  the  largest  political 
meetiug  which  ever  assembled  in  the  county  was 
held  in  favor  of  the  candidacy  of  John  C.  Fremont 
• — he  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the 
Republican  party,  having  taken  a  stand  on  the  free 
soU  platform  as  early  as  1848.  A  peculiar  and  very 
imusual  characteristic  of  Mr.  Taylor  was  his  hos- 
tility to  the  influence  of  lawyers  in  public  affairs. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  not  only  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 


but  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  States  are  made 
up  mainly  from  the  legal  profession,  the  obstinate 
opposition  to  this  practice  on  the  part  of  a  rising 
politician  is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  imusual.  A 
characteristic  utterance  in  the  direction  of  his  well- 
known  antipathy  to  the  legal  fraternity  appeared  in 
a  local  newspaper  during  the  canvass  of  1853,  when 
Mr.  Taylor  was  on  the  Whig  ticket  for  Congress 
against  Samuel  A.  Bridges,  an  iUlentown  lawyer, 
and  was  in  these  words  :  "  Farmers  of  Bucks  Coun- 
ty :  Do  you  want  a  lawyer  sent  to  Congress  to  mis- 
represent you  ? — a  man  who  has  no  sympathy  with 
you,  no  care  for  your  interests  ?  If  so,  vote  for 
Bridges  !  "  Mr.  Taylor  was  pre-eminently  a  temper- 
ance man.  It  is  told  of  him  that  before  he  arrived 
at  his  majority  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  large  farm 
in  Penn's  Manor.  It  was  the  universal  custom  in 
those  days  to  furnish  whiskey,  New  England  rum 
or  other  strong  drink  to  those  employed  in  gather- 
ing in  the  harvest.  Young  Taylor  was  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  and  gave  the 
men  employed  by  him  to  understand  from  the  first 
that  he  would  not  furnish  liquor.  The  news  of  this 
refusal  spread  throughout  the  county.  The  labor- 
ing people  were  excited  and  indignant,  and  the 
farmers  considered  it  an  audacious  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  old-fashioned  customs  ;  but  young  Taylor 
persisted  in  his  determiuatiou,  and  though  his  men 
refused  to  work  and  said  "his  wheat  would  rot  in 
the  field  "  if  they  did  not  get  liquor,  he  held  to  his 
determination  and  with  eventual  success;  in  fact,  he 
lived  to  see  the  time  when  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  give 
men  even  a  drink  of  liquor  during  the  whole  harvest 
time.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  June  16,  1860; 
and  at  a  time  when  the  vote  stood  Seward,  1T3|, 
Lincoln  102,  the  Lincoln  delegates  began  to  waver. 
Mr.  Taylor  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Illinois 
delegates  late  at  night  and  sj)oke  with  such  energy 
in  favor  of  Lincoln,  that  he  infused  new  life  and 
energy  into  the  wavering  delegation,  the  result  be- 
ing a  break  for  Lincoln.  To  a  very  great  extent, 
therefore,  Mr.  Taylor's  influence  may  be  said  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  with  all  the  fateful 
results  of  that  important  political  act.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Taylor  was  President  of 
The  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Bucks  County,  at 
Bristol,  of  which  he  had  for  many  years  been  a  Di- 
rector, and  of  which  bank  his  father,  Anthony  Tay- 
lor, was  President  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1837. 
The  funeral  of  Mr.  Taylor  was  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  the  relatives  and  life-long  friends  of 
the  deceased.  The  ceremonies  were  simple  but  im- 
pressive.   Mr.  Samuel  Swain,  of  Bristol,  delivered 
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ail  oration,  in  the  course  of  which  Iw  said  : 

"A  strong  mail  has  (lejiarted ;  a  man  of  uufiues- 
tioncd  integrity,  of  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
sturdy  in  tlic  dcifense  of  liis  convictions ;  no  iiypo- 
crisies,  no  fallacies  ever  crept  into  liis  record. 
However  criticism  may  have  done  its  best  (or  its 
worst)  no  one  can  doubt  tliat  that  sincerity  which 
has  been  described  as  an  essential  element  of  great- 
ness was  a  marked  element  of  his  character." 


ANTHONY  TAYLOR. 

CAPTAIN  ANTHONY  TAYLOR  was  born  in 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersej^  October  11,  1837, 
the  son  of  Elizabeth  Ash  (Jones)  Taylor.  His  father 
Robert  Taylor,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1803,  and  his  mother  in  the  same  place  in  1813.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  is  a  descendant  of  John  Jones, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  the  Island  of  Barba- 
does  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colonies,  and  who  was 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  leaving  large  possessions  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  lands  and  slaves  in  Bucks  County.  Anthony 
Taylor,  on  his  father's  side,  is  a  grandson  of  Anthony 
and  Mary  Newbold  Tajdor,  his  father,  Robert  Tay- 
lor, M.D.,  being  a  brother  of  Caleb  Newbold  Taylor. 
His  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side,  Benjamin 
Jones,  Jr.,  was  a  shipping  merchant  in  Philadelphia, 
largely  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  educated  at  the  "Protestant 
Episcopal  Academy"  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  after- 
wards placed  in  the  large  dry  goods  commission 
house  of  John  Farnum  &  Co.,  to  receive  a  business 
education,  and  where  he  remained,  according  to  un- 
derstanding, until  he  reached  his  majority.  Soon 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  enlisted 
from  Bucks  County,  in  the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  as  a  private,  the  men  composing  the  regi- 
ment being  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  in  which  no  officers  were  permitted  to  be  elected. 
After  successively  passing  through  the  various 
grades  of  non-commissioned  otHcers,  he  was,  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  commissioned  as  First  Lieutenant  of 
Company  "A,"  and  took  command  of  the  company, 
being  the  only  commissioned  officer  in  it  during 
much  of  its  term  of  service.  After  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  this  company  was  assigned  to  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  Cumberland, 
Major-General  Wm.  S.  Rosecrans  commanding,  to 
do  special  courier  duty,  and  during  the  battle  of 
Cliickamauga  was  engaged  much  of  the  time  in 
carrying  orders,  under  fire,  to  various  commands. 
In  the  spring  of  1865  Capt.  Taylor  was  appointed  an 
Aide-de-Camp  on  the  staff  of  General  William  J. 


Palmer,  then  in  command  of  a  large  force  of  cavalry, 
oj)eratiiig  against  the  enemy  in  East  Tcnness(!e, 
North  and  South  (Jarolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
and  was  soon  aft<!rwards  commissioned  Captain  for 
services  in  the  field.  He  remained  in  the  position 
of  Aide-de-Camp  until  he  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice at  the  close  of  the  war  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
During  the  whole  time  of  his  service  he  was  on 
active  duty  in  the  field,  and  participated  in  many 
engagements,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Antie- 
tam.  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga, 
Mossy  Creek,  &c.  In  February,  1871,  he  piarried 
Caroline  Fletcher,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Johnson, 
by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Mary  Lawrence, 
and  Elizabeth  Elmslie  Taylor.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Array  of  the  Republic,  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland. 


JAMES  H.  HEVERIN. 

JAMES  HENRY  HEVERIN,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  was  born  at  Dover, 
the  capital  of  Delaware,  April  21,  1844.  To  his 
parents,  James  L.  and  Priscilla  Heverin,  both  per- 
sons of  superior  mental  endowments,  he  is  undoubt- 
edly indebted  for  his  early  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
otlier  qualities,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  stamped  him  as  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
faculties  needing  only  a  proper  field  of  exercise  to 
insure  success  in  life.  His  youthful  education  was 
prosecuted  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and 
by  his  rapid  advance  in  every  branch  of  study  to 
which  he  gave  his  attention,  he  repaid  worthily  the 
sj'mpathetic  interest  in  his  progress  which  both  his 
father  and  mother  never  wearied  in  manifesting. 
Having  exhausted  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
place  of  his  birth,  he  entered  Princeton  College, 
New  Jersey,  where  "  he  impressed  all  by  his  genius 
for  debate  and  his  talents  as  a  student."  In  July, 
1864,  he  graduated  at  Princeton,  and  then  betook 
himself  to  the  famoiis  Law  School  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  pursued  with  marked  diligence  the 
required  course  of  study,  and,  in  1866,  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Returning  to  his  na- 
tive place,  he  continued  his  legal  studies  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Comegys,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1866  was  admitted  to  the  Delaware  bar.  Al- 
though but  just  entering  manhood,  he  applied  him- 
self to  his  professional  work  with  enthusiastic  ar- 
dor. From  his  earliest  appearances  in  the  courts 
of  law  he  was  recognized  as  a  fluent  and  able 
speaker.    His  cases  were  prepared  with  the  greatest 
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care,  and  being  presented  and  argued  with  force, 
were  nearly  always  brought  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation. Professional  business  flowed  in  upon  him, 
and  he  reversed  the  usual  order  of  events  by  win- 
ning distinction  and  honor  "in  his  own  country." 
His  field  of  operations  was  in  many  respects  an 
excellent  one,  but  he  felt  constrained  to  abandon  it 
for  one  of  broader  opportunity  and  more  exacting 
requirements.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  renowned 
for  the  number  and  skill  of  its  lawyers,  seemed,  to 
the  young  aspirant,  to  present  the  very  arena  for 
which  he  was  in  search,  and  thither  he  removed 
and  engaged  in  practice.  He  entered  the  "City  of 
Brotherly  Love  "  as  a  total  stranger,  and  began  his 
labors  without  the  assistance  of  friends,  influence 
or  money.  In  two  years  he  had  achieved  excep- 
tional success.  The  public  soon  perceived  and 
properly  appreciated  his  abilities,  and  clients 
crowded  the  modest  offices  of  "  the  young  orator 
from  Delaware."  In  18C9  Mr.  Heverin  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  District  Attorney,  under  District 
Attorney  Furman  Sheppard,  and  was  active  in  the 
duties  of  liis  office  diiring  that  and  the  following 
year.  His  private  practice  steadily  increased,  and 
in  obedience  to  its  demands  he  resigned  his  official 
position  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  it.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  "  he  absorbed  the  experience  of  the 
District  Attorney's  office,  rather  than  learned  its 
ropes,  and,  having  gained  all  that  seemed  worth 
knowing,  he  resigned  and  entered  at  once  into  a 
large  private  practice."  Mr.  Heverin  early  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Democratic  party.  Its 
leaders  were  quick  to  perceive  his  worth,  and,  in 
1872,  they  acknowledged  it  by  nominating  him  a 
Delegate-at-Large  to  the  Convention  for  amending 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  a  great  and  much-coveted  honor.  The  nomi- 
nation was  made  in  a  convention  composed  of  the 
leading  men  of  his  party  in  the  city,  over  a  large 
number  of  competitors,  among  whom  were  some  of 
Pliiladelphia's  most  distinguished  lawj^ers.  At  this 
convention  he  received  the  second  highest  vote  cast. 
On  purely  partisan  grounds  Mr.  Heverin  was  bit- 
terly opposed  at  the  polls,  but  he  won  the  election 
by  a  large  majority,  being  one  of  the  three  Demo- 
cratic delegates  chosen  from  Philadelphia,  and  the 
recipient  of  the  second  highest  vote  cast.  Although 
with  one  exception  the  youngest  member  of  the 
convention,  (being  then  but  twenty-eight  years  old), 
he  took  high  rank  among  its  leaders,  and  his 
speeches  evoked  hearty  enthusiasm  and  produced  a 
marked  effect  in  shaping  the  policy  adopted.  His 
record  in  this  representative  assembly  won  him 
golden  opinions  throughout  the  State.  In  1883  Mr. 
Heverin  was  appointed  Assistant  Attorney-General 


on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Ala- 
bama Claims,  "  and  occupied  this  position  during 
the  existence  of  that  court,  hearing  and  represent- 
ing the  Government  in  all  the  cases  that  came  be- 
fore him  within  the  provisions  of  said  position." 
Since  concluding  his  labors  in  this  court,  Mr.  Heve- 
rin has  been  often  urged  to  accept  nomination  to 
office,  but  has  steadfastly  declined.  His  profes- 
sional duties  are  of  the  most  comprehensive  de- 
scription. He  is  counsel  for  most  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  fought  to  a 
successful  issue  no  less  than  forty  libel  suits  for  one 
journal  of  prominence.  In  libel  cases  he  is  a  recog- 
nized authority.  He  has  a  monopoly  of  the  theat- 
rical cases  at  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  made 
a  great  reputation  in  them.  One  of  the  important 
corporations  for  which  he  is  counsel  is  the  Adams 
Express  Company.  He  has  for  some  time  been 
counsel  for  the  Liquor  League.  Many  of  his  cases 
were  peculiarly  noteworthy.  Among  these  were 
his  prosecution  of  Botts,  for  adultery  ;  of  Bliss,  the 
Spiritualist,  for  conspiracy;  the  notorious  Huber 
case,  and  the  famous  divorce  suit  of  Bartol  vs.  Bar- 
tol.  He  represented  Brown,  who  cut  his  wife's 
throat  in  Fairmount  Park,  and  in  spite  of  the  atro- 
cious character  of  the  murder,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  He  defended  the 
priest  Gerdemann,  who  was  charged  with  embez- 
zling $150,000  of  church  funds,  and  secured  his 
acquittal.  In  the  case  of  Waldo  Messaros,  a  clergy- 
man, accused  of  criminal  assault,  his  skill  and  elo- 
quence won  a  decisive  victory  in  spite  of  the  dam- 
aging nature  of  the  testimony.  He  has  figured  in 
nearlj'  one  hundred  homicide  cases.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  fame  has  been  won  in  criminal  cases,  in 
which  field  other  well-known  members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  notably  the  late  Hon.  Lewis  C.  Cassidy, 
William  H.  Ruddeman  and  Richard  P.  White,  made 
great  reputations.  In  the  civil  courts,  practicing 
contemporaneously  with  such  distingiiished  advo- 
cates as  John  G.  Johnson,  ex-Attorney-Geueral  Ben- 
jamin H.  Brewster,  and  ex-Attornej^-General  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  he  has  proved  his  abilities  in  many 
ways.  He  practices  often  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  not  infreq\iently  called  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  An  observing  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers  refers  to  his  patience  and 
skill  in  preparing  his  cases  as  "  without  a  parallel 
at  this  day."  "He  is  just  as  quick,"  says  this 
writer,  "  to  take  advantage  of  the  least  blunder  of 
opposing  counsel,  as  he  is  sure  to  make  none  him- 
self, and  his  wonderful  memory  allows  him  to  bring 
up  in  his  speeches  to  the  jurj%  all  the  weak  points 
of  the  opposite  side.  His  skill  in  twisting  facts 
from  unwilling  witnesses  is  a  legal  proverb  here. 
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and  he  iiiipresscH  judges  and  juries  alike  with  his 
persuasive  and  logical  expositions."  Another  writer, 
referring  to  Mr.  Ileverin's  skill  in  conducting  cases, 
says:  "He  never  loses  the  thread  of  a  case  from 
the  moment  it  is  put  on  trial,  until  it  is  given  to  the 
jury,  lie  feels  every  point  made  on  either  side,  hut 
does  not  show  it,  and  is  the  most  ready  man  in  the 
world  to  help  his  opponents  into  difficulties  after 
they  make  one  false  step.  *  ♦  *  To  hear  him 
drag  the  facts  he  wants — and  no  others — from  the 
reluctant  lips  of  dogged  witnesses  is  a  comedy  and 
a  constant  surprise,  and  in  handling  his  own  wit- 
nesses he  seems  to  imbue  them  with  something  of 
his  own  keenness  of  intellect.  No  matter  how  bad 
a  case  Mr.  Heverin  has  in  hand,  the  opposing  coun- 
sel, though  of  the  highest  rank,  never  feels  safe,  and 
they  would  be  unwise  if  they  did."  While  skilled 
in  all  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  he  is  specially  force- 
ful in  oratory.  He  has  an  easy  flow  of  language, 
which  clothes  his  thoughts  in  expressions  that  hold 
the  rapt  attention  of  judges,  juries  and  auditors. 
He  has  the  faculty  of  becoming  intensely  absorbed 
in  his  subject  when  speaking,  and  "  pours  out  the 
most  bitter  invective  with  all  the  passion  of  a  great 
actor."  He  is  a  master  of  irony  and  sarcasm,  and 
it  is  rare  that  the  most  skilled  opposing  counsel  can 
endure  his  cuttingly  polite  words.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  ' '  to  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  he  unites 
the  subtilty  of  the  Greek,  the  intuitiveness  of  the 
Frenchman,  the  intellect  of  the  German,  the  cour- 
age of  the  Scandinavian,  and  the  cool-headed  equa- 
nimity of  the  best  type  of  Englishmen."  When 
addressing  a  jury  his  presence  is  commanding  and 
graceful.  His  gestures  are  sweeping,  perfectly  in- 
telligible, quick,  and  add  great  force  to  his  oratory. 
The  way  in  which  he  wins  verdicts  in  terribly  weak 
cases  proves  beyond  all  question  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  his  eloquence.  Mr.  Heverin  is  a  manj'- 
sided  man.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  has  ranged 
in  the  field  of  books  to  good  purpose.  Whatever 
he  reads  he  seems  to  remember  thoroughly,  and 
there  are  few  men  in  any  profession  or  calling  who 
can  converse  with  him  without  being  impressed  by 
his  marked  attainments.  "  Success  seems  to  attend 
him  uncompelled  and  fortune  to  follow  him  like  a 
well-trained  servant."  At  the  early  age  of  forty-six, 
he  stands  a  xmique  figure  in  his  profession,  ranking 
high  at  the  bar.  Merchants,  financiers  and  corpo- 
rations value  his  counsel,  and  in  consequence  his 
professional  income  is  very  large.  To  the  student 
of  human  nature  not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
of  Mr.  Heverin's  career  is  that  his  head  has  not  been 
turned.  The  possessor  of  physical  and  mental  at- 
tributes above  the  highly  favored  in  these  respects, 
conspicuous  in  his  profession,  with  wealth  and  rep- 


utation, he  is,  nevertheless,  noted  for  his  modesty, 
courtesy  and  unalTected  manners.  To  the  strug- 
gling members  of  the  bar  he  is  a  staunch  friend, 
generous,  even  lavish  in  the  disposal  of  his  large 
income,  and  one  of  the  truest  and  best  of  friends. 
Mr.  Heverin  is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Clover  Club,  where  his  witty  after-dinner  speeches 
have  become  widely  known. 


GEOKGE  G.  MEADE. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  GORDON  MEADE, 
U.S.A.,  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  December  31, 
1815,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  November  6,  1872. 
His  father  was  Richard  Worsam  Meade,  a  Phila- 
delphia merchant,  who  followed  his  business  as  a 
merchant  and  ship-owner  in  Cadiz,  and  from  1805 
to  1816  was  United  States  Navy  Agent  for  that  port. 
It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period  that  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born.  While  he  was  still 
an  infant,  his  father  became  involved  in  litigation 
growing  out  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  was  un- 
justly incarcerated  in  prison  in  Cadiz  during 
two  years,  being  only  released  at  last  by  an  order 
from  the  King  obtained  through  the  interposition  of 
the  United  States  Minister.  During  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment,  however,  Mr.  Meade's  family  had 
been  sent  back  to  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  claim  cases  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  grew  out  of  the  indebtedness  of  Spain  to  Mr. 
Meade,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
In  prosecuting  this  claim,  the  most  celebrated  law- 
yers of  the  country  were  retained,  including 
Webster,  Clay  and  Choate.  A  bill  enforcing  it 
twice  passed  the  Senate  and  once  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  not  being  passed  by  both 
houses  in  the  same  session  it  failed  to  become  a 
law.  Supported  by  a  treaty,  by  documentary 
proofs,  by  a  special  affirmation  of  the  Spanish  Cor- 
tez  and  by  the  Royal  Sign  Manual,  neither  Mr. 
Meade  nor  his  heirs  were  ever  able  to  obtain  the 
payment  of  this  claim.  Young  Meade  attended 
school  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards— a  remark- 
able fact  when  one  considers  his  later  history — was 
a  pupil  in  a  school  in  Washington,  D.  C,  conducted 
by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  when  Meade  was  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Later  still  he  attended  an 
institution  at  Mount  Hope,  near  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land; from  which  he  went  to  the  United  States  Mil- 
itary Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1835.  On  leaving  the  Military  School  with 
the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant,  he  was  assigned  to 
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the  Third  Artillery  and  ordered  to  Florida,  where 
he  served  in  the  war  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment against  the  Seminole  Indians.  Here  his 
health  failed,  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  that  part  of  the  country  to  save  his  life.  He 
was  detailed  to  conduct  a  party  of  Seminoles  to 
Arkansas,  and  then  ordered  to  Watertown  Arsenal, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  was  on  ordnance  duty  un- 
til October  26,  1836,  when  he  resigned.  He  now 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant  civil  engineer,  aid- 
ing in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  at  Pensacola, 
Florida,  where  he  remained  until  April,  1837,  when 
he  received  an  appointment  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  make  a  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine 
River,  Texas,  which  he  completed  ;  and  afterwards 
assisted  in  the  survey  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
— a  duty  which  lasted  him  until  February,  1839.  In 
1840  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Texas  was  being  surveyed,  and  Mr.  Meade  was 
employed  in  the  astronomical  branch  of  the  expe- 
dition. In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  made 
assistant  civil  engineer  in  the  survey  of  the  north- 
western boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
British  America.  On  December  31,  1840,  young 
Meade  married  Margaretta,  a  daughter  of  John  Ser- 
geant. On  May  19,  1842,  he  was  appointed  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
and  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  survey  of  the 
northeastern  boundary  until  November  of  the  fol- 
lowing j'ear;  and  in  1844-5  he  was  engaged  on 
surveys  in  the  Delaware  Bay.  In  1845  the  United 
States  declared  war  against  Mexico,  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  Lieutenant  Meade  joined  the  staff 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
During  the  next  year  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Matamoras;  and  later,  under  General 
William  A.  Worth,  led  the  assault  on  Independence 
Hill  at  Monterey, — for  which  he  was  breveted  First 
Lieutenant — and  shared  in  the  march  to  Tampico. 
At  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  he  served  on  the  staff  of 
General  Robert  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  Lieutenant  Meade  returned  home, 
and  from  1847  to  1849  he  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  lighthouses  in  Delaware  Bay  and  in 
mapping  surveys  of  Florida  reefs.  From  1849  to 
1855  he  was  part  of  the  time  in  the  field  against  the 
Seminoles ;  then  on  lighthouse  duty ;  was  commis- 
sioned First  Lieutenant  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
August  4,  1851,  and  then  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  lighthouses  until  May  19,  1856,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  Captain ;  and  from  that  time  until  1861 
was  in  charge  of  all  the-  northern  lake  surveys. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  Captain  Meade  was  appointed  Brigadier- 


General  of  Volunteers.  His  appointment  was  dated 
August  31,  1861,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Second  Brigade  of  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  June  18, 
1862,  he  was  promoted  Major  of  Topographical 
Engineers.  During  the  Peninsular  Campaign  he 
commanded  his  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Mechan- 
icsville  and  Gaines'  Mills  and  at  New  Market 
Cross  Roads,  or  Glendale,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  for  treat- 
ment and  soon  recovered,  rejoining  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  During  the  invasion  of  Maryland 
General  Meade  commanded  the  Division  of  Penn- 
sylvania Reserves  during  the  absence  of  General 
John  F.  Reynolds,  and  at  the  battle  of  South  Moun- 
tain and  at  Antietam.  In  the  latter  battle  he  suc- 
ceeded in  flanking  the  enemy  from  the  right,  and  so 
signalized  himself  by  his  skill  and  intrepidity  that, 
after  the  wounding  of  General  Joseph  Hooker  on 
the  field  of  battle.  General  McClellan  placed  him  in 
command  of  the  First  Corps.  In  this  engagement 
General  Meade's  horse  waa  shot  under  him.  In 
October  and  November,  1862,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  division  which  at  Fredericksburg  was 
opposed  to  the  troops  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
which  alone  of  all  the  army,  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  enemy's  lines — actually  finding  itself 
"  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy's  reserves."  Gen- 
eral Meade  had  two  horses  shot  under  him ;  and 
for  want  of  timely  support  his  division  M'as  finally 
forced  back.  He  was  now  promoted  Major-General, 
his  commission  dating  November  29,  1862,  and  on 
Christmas  Day  of  that  year  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  He  commanded 
this  corps  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  On 
June  23,  1863,  General  Meade  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  appoint- 
ment was  unexpected,  and  the  situation  was  one 
that  was  extremely  hazardous  and  perplexing.  The 
change  in  command  was  made  while  the  corps  were 
on  the  march  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  which  had 
pushed  its  way  into  the  invaded  country.  General 
Meade  knew  nothing  of  the  position  of  the  enemy 
and  very  little  of  his  own  command.  He  was  or- 
dered to  relieve  General  Hooker  while  the  army  lay 
encamped  about  Frederick,  Maryland.  Lee's  having 
marched  up  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Meade  at 
once  determined  to  follow  the  enemy,  making  a 
parallel  march  on  the  opposite  side  of  South  Moun- 
tain, arranging  his  troops  so  as  to  guard  the  passes 
in  order  to  prevent  a  descent  on  Baltimore,  and 
with  the  final  intention  of  harassing  Lee  into  a  gen- 
eral engagement.  Forced  marches  brought  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  positions  from  which  they 
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cmild  deploy  a  larger  line  between  WestminHtcr  and 
Waynesborougii.  Lee  concentrated  east  of  Houtli 
Mountain,  while  Meade's  columns  occupied  the 
slope  along  Pipe  Creek,  the  left  wing  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  neighborhood  of  Gettysburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. On  the  morning  of  July  I  there  was  a 
collision  between  National  cavalry  and  the  head  of 
a  Confederate  column  near  the  latter  city.  General 
Reynolds  sent  infantry  to  support  tlie  cavalry,  but 
au  overwhelming  force  of  Confederates  drove  them 
back  and  through  the  town  to  the  hills.  General 
Winfield  S.  Hancock,  after  Reynolds  had  fallen, 
■was  sent  by  Meade  to  direct  operations  at  Gettys- 
burg ;  and,  finding  the  Confederate  army  approach- 
ing in  force,  sent  a  messenger  to  General  Meade  to 
bring  forward  his  troops  to  the  heights  near  Gettys- 
burg, where  he  posted  the  remnants  of  the  two  corps 
which  had  already  been  engaged.  Hancock  re- 
turned to  Taneytown  and  reported  to  Meade,  ad- 
vising the  selection  of  Gettysburg  as  a  defensive 
position;  and  this  advice  was  fortunately,  as  it 
turned  out,  accepted,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
Union  forces  was  made  there.  During  that  night 
and  the  following  morning  the  Union  troops,  under 
Hancock,  took  position  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  while 
Lee  posted  his  on  Seminary  Ridge,  further  west. 
General  Meade  arrived  at  the  front  soon  after  noon 
on  July  2,  and  on  four  o'clock  of  that  day  the  battle 
was  opened  by  the  Confederates  making  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  Third  Corps,  which  formed  the  left 
and  left  center;  and  the  fight  soon  became  general 
along  the  entire  line.  The  Third  Corps  was  routed, 
but  fortunately  without  the  line  being  broken,  the 
Union  troops  being  strongly  reinforced  from  the 
right,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  gaining  the 
possession  of  Little  Round  Top,  which  proved  to  be 
a  position  of  vital  importance.  It  was  afterwards 
charged  against  General  Meade  that  the  first  attack 
of  the  Confederates  had  induced  him  to  make  active 
preparations  for  a  retreat,  and  it  was  stated  that  he 
had  actually  given  up  the  hope  of  holding  the  posi- 
tion ;  but  General  Meade,  before  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  denied  that 
he  "  ever  had  intended  or  thought  for  one  instant 
to  withdraw  the  army,  unless  the  military  contin- 
gencies which  the  future  should  develop  during  the 
course  of  the  day  might  render  it  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity that  it  should  be  so  withdrawn."  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  2nd  he  called  a  council  of  war  in  which 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  position  was  a 
bad  one,  but  that  either  retreating  or  attacking 
would  be  unadvisable.  In  the  meantime  General 
Lee  determined  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  follow- 
ing day ;  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day  (the  3d) 
Meade  took  the  offensive  against  General  Ewell  and 


succeeded  in  driving  liim  from  tlie  entrenchments 
which  he  had  captured  on  tlu;  riglit.  The  Confed- 
erates opened  lire  at  one  o'clock  with  one  hundred 
and  forty-live  guns,  the  UnioTi  artillery  having  only 
eighty,  advantageously  planted  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 
After  the  artillery  fire  ceased,  General  Pickett's 
division  made  its  celebrated  attack  on  Meade's  cen- 
ter, \mder  a  terrific  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery 
both,  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and  was  nearly 
annihilated.  An  advance  on  the  left  was  then  or- 
dered by  General  Meade,  which  drove  back  Hood's 
division.  Both  armies  remained  in  their  position 
until  the  evening  of  the  4th,  when  Lee  retreated  to 
the  Potomac  and  entrenched  himself.  Meade  fol- 
lowed slowly,  coming  up  with  the  Confederates  on 
the  12th,  but  postponing  the  attack  in  deference  to 
the  decision  of  a  council  of  war.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th  an  advance  was  ordered,  but  during  the 
night  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river.  The  Con- 
federate force  engaged  at  Gettysburg  was  about 
69,000  men,  while  the  effective  strength  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  is  said  to  have  been  between 
82,000  and  84,000  men, — this  superiority  being, 
however,  measurably  neutralized  by  the  fatigues  of 
long  marches.  On  the  Union  side,  2,834  men  were 
killed,  13,733  wounded,  6,643  missing  ;  in  all  23,210. 
No  accurate  account  of  the  Confederate  loss  was 
ever  obtained,  but  it  is  estimated  at  36,000,  of  which 
number  nearly  14,000  were  prisoners.  At  the  most 
critical  moment  General  Hancock  fell  among  his 
men  on  the  line  of  Stannard's  Brigade,  desperately 
wounded,  but  he  continued  to  direct  the  fight  until 
victory  was  assured,  and  then  he  sent  Major 
Mitchell  of  his  staff  to  announce  the  glad  tidings 
to  General  Meade.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  modern  times.  For 
three  days  the  largest  armies  handled  in  modern 
warfare  maintained  a  tierce  and  persistent  struggle. 
More  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  at  inter- 
vals of  this  dreadful  drama  belched  forth  missiles  of 
destruction,  and  made  the  grand  old  hills  tremble 
as  with  the  thunders  of  heaven  or  with  the  throes 
of  volcanic  fires.  The  responsibility  of  Meade  was 
tremendous  to  contemplate.  In  accepting  the  judg- 
ment of  General  Hancock  as  to  the  proper  place  for 
the  battle,  he  resisted  the  opinions  of  two  or  three 
other  leading  generals  who  were  opposed  to  this 
decision.  But  Hancock  was  correct  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  by  his  magnificent  management  of  his 
portion  of  the  line  of  battle  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
his  opinion.  Both  Meade  and  Hancock  were  the 
recipients  of  universal  praise  and  admiration  on  the 
part  of  their  countrymen  for  the  magnificent  hand- 
ling of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  this  conflict. 
As  a  reward  for  his  extraordinary  success — vital  at 
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this  period  of  the  war — General  Meade  was  com- 
missioned Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army, 
his  commission  dating  July  3,  1863.  From  this 
time  forward  there  was  a  period  of  comparative 
inactivity  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was 
followed  by  the  actions  beginning  with  Bristoe's 
Station  and  ending  at  Mine  Run  in  December,  18C3. 
It  can  be  said  of  General  Meade's  command  of  the 
army  that  it  experienced  no  reverses  while  he  held 
it ;  and  he  was  continued  at  its  head  after  General 
Grant  had  been  made  commander  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  and  had  assumed  personal 
direction  of  all  operations.  During  two  years,  or 
more  than  half  the  period  of  its  existence.  Gen- 
eral Meade  was  in  immediate  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  was  in  every  cam- 
paign of  that  army  from  the  time  of  its  formation, 
and  in  all  of  its  battles  except  two.  On  August  8, 
1864,  he  was  made  Major-General  of  the  United 
States  Army ;  and,  as  a  special  honor,  was  given  the 
command  in  the  grand  review  which  took  place  in 
Washington  after  the  close  of  the  war.  During  the 
time  which  intervened  prior  to  the  Southern  States 
resuming  regular  political  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, General  Meade  commanded  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Atlantic.  From  August,  1866,  to 
January,  1868,  he  was  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  East.  From  the  latter  period  until 
August,  1868,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Military  Dis- 
trict embracing  Georgia  and  Alabama;  then  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  includ- 
ing the  same  States  with  South  Carolina  and 
Florida ;  and  from  March',  1869,  to  his  death  he  was 
again  at  the  head  of  the  Military  Division  of  the 
Atlantic.  General  Meade's  death  was  caused  by 
pneumonia,  aggravated  by  complications  resulting 
from  a  gun-shot  wound  which  he  received  at  New 
Market  Cross  Roads.  He  was  buried  with  impos- 
ing military  honors.  In  186-'5  General  Meade  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park.  In  that 
park  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Meade,  de- 
signed by  Milne  Calden,  which  was  dedicated 
October  18,  1887. 


AUGUSTUS  E.  HALL. 

AUGUSTUS  R.  HALL,  merchant  and  importer 
of  Philadelphia  (only  surviving  child  of  Joseph  and 
Olivia  Gardiner  Hall)  was  born  at  Paterson,  New 


Jersey,  October  27, 1834;  was  baptized  at  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church,  Burlington,  New  .Jersey,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Dorr, 
of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  the  sen- 
ior representative  of  the  Hall  family  of  Bristol, 
Pennsylvania.  This  old  family  was  founded  by 
Robert  Hall  of  Westminster,  England,  who  arrived 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1682,  it  is  said  on  the  Welcome 
or  one  of  the  other  vessels  of  William  Penn's  fleet. 
Robert  Hall  was  the  first  Coroner  of  Bucks  County, 
and  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  county  in  the 
first  Provincial  Assembly,  where  he  signed  the  first 
form  of  Colonial  Government  for  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Neshaminy  (now  Middletown)  monthly 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Nicholas  Wain, 
the  second  at  the  house  of  Robert  Hall  and  so  alter- 
nately, until  the  decease  of  Robert  Hall,  March  28, 
1688.  Robert  Hall  married  Elizabeth  White,  of 
Brockelbury,  County  of  Berks,  England,  a  descen- 
dant of  an  old  family,  whose  father,  George  White, 
came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1687  or  '88.  John  Hall  of 
Bristol  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  this  marriage. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  persons  instrumental  in 
obtaining  from  the  Crown  a  charter,  dated  Novem- 
ber 14,  1720,  erecting  Bristol  into  a  Borough,  and 
constituting  Joseph  Bond  and  John  Hall,  Burgesses. 
John  Hall  served  as  Chief  Burgess  for  fifteen  years, 
and  as  a  member  of  Council  for  three  terms.  He 
was  also  for  nine  years  a  Representative  of  Bucks 
County  in  the  Provincial  Assembly,  six  times 
Sheriif  of  the  County,  and  frequently  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace.  His  son,  Joseph  Hall,  great- 
grandfather of  Augustus  R.  Hall,  likewise  held 
office  in  the  Borough  government.  On  the  maternal 
side  Augustus  R.  Hall  is  descended  from  the  Gardi- 
ner, Elton,  Lovel,  Staycey  and  Tonkin  families  of 
New  Jersey.  His  direct  maternal  ancestor  was 
Thomas  Gardiner,  of  Warminster,  County  of  Wilts, 
England,  whose  ancestry  can  be  traced  for  three 
generations  in  that  county.  Tliomas  Gardiner  pur- 
chased a  share  in  the  West  Province  of  New  Jersey 
in  1678,  in  which  year  he  removed  to  that  Province, 
settling  at  Burlington,  where  his  house,  the  first 
dwelling  to  be  erected,  became  the  principal  build- 
ing in  the  new  town,  and  in  it  for  some  time  were 
held  the  public  meetings,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber. "  It  was  from  the  house  of  Thomas  Gardiner 
that  the  horn  was  blown  which  convened  the  town 
meetings."  In  1681  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  of  the  Governor's  Council,  serving  in 
those  capacities  and  as  one  of  the  jujjges  of  courts 
of  Burlington  County  until  his  death  in  1694.  He 
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was  succeeded  by  Ids  hoii,  Tlioiiias  Gardiner  the 
yo\inger,  wlio  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
Gloucester  County,  Recorder,  and  afterwards  Bur- 
gess of  the  town  of  Burlington.  In  1703  he  resigned 
the  latter  office,  when,  as  one  of  the  Representatives 
of  his  county  in  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  East  and  West  New  Jersey,  he 
was  elected  Speaker  of  that  body.  lie  was  the 
steadfast  friend  of  the  people,  thereby  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  the  Royal  Governor,  who  deprived 
him  of  the  Speakership,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  have  him  ejected  from  his  seat  in  the  As- 
sembly. As  an  interesting  event  in  the  history  of 
New  Jersey,  not  generally  known,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Gardiner's 
subsequent  contentions  with  the  Governor  and  his 
party,  as  described  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, the  late  John  Stockton  Littell,  Esquire, 
of  Elton  House,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania: 

"Matters  in  the  Council  progressed  smoothly  for 
a  while  and  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  justified 
the  compliments  contained  in  the  Speaker's  address. 
But  his  disposition  could  not  long  be  concealed 
from  those  with  whom  he  was  immediately  con- 
nected in  the  government.  The  character  of  Lord 
Cornbury,  a  near  relative  of  the  Queen,  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  our  early  history  to  have 
been  vicious  in  the  extreme.  There  was,  moreover, 
no  bounds  to  liis  extravagance.  Soon  after  he  took 
possession  of  the  Government  he  became  unsup- 
portably  tyrannical  and  arbitrary.  Parties  existed 
even  at  that  early  period  and  the  Governor  had  his 
adherents.  It  is,  however,  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  the  writer  that  the  Speaker  was  not  of  the  num- 
ber ;  but  that  he  was  possessed  of  courage,  energy 
and  ability  sufficient  to  oppose  and  check  the  en- 
croachment of  Lord  Cornbury  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  Assembly  and  country ;  and,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  we  find  him  obnoxious  to  his  high  dis- 
pleasure. Thwarted  in  some  of  his  lawless  measures 
by  the  position  and  influence  of  the  Speaker,  and  as 
the  onl}^  way  of  gaining  the  object  he  desired,  he 
abruptly  dismissed  the  Assembly,  and  issued  the 
writs  for  a  new  election.  He  dismissed  the  Assem- 
bly with  many  more  encomiums  than  manj'  of  them 
received  on  their  return  to  their  homes.  The  char- 
acter and  ability  of  Mr.  Gardiner  secured  his  re-elec- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  his  adherents ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  of  a  different  stamp,  and  tamely  suf- 
fered the  intrigues  and  arbitrary  practices  of  Corn- 
bury to  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  tliree  of 
their  most  influential  members — Thomas  Gardiner, 
Thomas  Lambert  and  Joseph  Wright, — under  the 
pretence  of  not  owning  enough  land  to  qualify  them 
to  sit  there,  though  they  were  known  to  be  men  of 
large  and  sufficient  estate,  and  the  same  Assembly 
at  their  next  meeting  at  Amboy,  in  1705,  themselves 
declared,  that  the  members  had  heretofore  fully 
satisfied  the  house  of  their  being  duly  qualified  to 
sit  in  the  same,  and  they  were  then  admitted  to 
their  seats,  the  purpose  of  their  exclusion  having 
been  answered.  This  sitting  was  in  October  and 
November.    These  purposes  were  the  ejection  of 


Gardiner  from  the  Speakership  and  tJie  election  of  a 
more  pliant  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Gover- 
nor." 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  Proprietors,  and  was  active  in  procuring 
the  recall  of  the  obnoxious  Governor  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Lovelace  in  his  place.  He  died 
in  1712  and  his  death  is  thus  recorded  in  the  mimites 
of  the  Council  of  Proprietors,  1712  : 

"  This  year  died  Thomas  Gardiner  of  Burlington; 
many  times  mentioned  before,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  public  business,  a  good  surveyor,  and 
useful  member  of  society,  several  years  one  of 
Council,  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Division,  and  the 
first  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  after  the  union  of 
East  and  West  Jersey." 

Augustus  R.  Hall  was  brought  to  Philadelphia 
when  about  five  years  of  age.  In  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  his  father,  and  his  mother's  precarious 
health,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  in 
early  boyhood.  After  receiving  a  brief  common 
school  education  in  Philadelphia,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Jacob  Evans,  of  Evesham  township,  New 
Jersey,  a  farmer  with  whom  he  remained  a  few 
years,  adding  to  his  stock  of  learning  by  attending 
school  during  the  winter  months.  Returning  to 
Philadelphia,  he  tried  several  occupations,  finally, 
January  1,  1845,  becoming  a  salesman  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  W.  N.  &  G.  Taylor,  importers  of  tin 
and  terne  plates,  metals,  etc.,  on  North  Third  Street. 
From  that  time  he  has  constantly  resided  in  Phila- 
delphia and  been  identified  with  its  interests  and 
progress.  A  year  after  entering  the  service  of  the 
Taylors,  Mr.  William  Taylor  retired,  and  his  initial 
was  dropped  from  the  firm  title.  Subsequently  the 
place  of  business  was  removed  to  Nos.  3  and  5 
Branch  Street.  In  January,  1862,  the  name  of  the 
firm  was  changed  to  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co. ,  a  change 
brought  about  by  the  admission  as  partners  in  the 
business  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  William  Y.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Hall  at  once  assumed  control  of  the  sales  de- 
partment, and  commenced  the  direct  importation  of 
tin  and  terne  plates,  which  the  house  had  before  that 
time  procured  from  New  York,  although  the  firm 
bad  always  imported  wire,  iron  and  the  other  foreign 
materials  which  they  dealt  in.  On  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1867,  Mr.  Hall  withdrew  from  the  firm  of  N. 
&  G.  Taylor  Co.,  and  founded  .the  house  of  Hall 
and  Carpenter,  in  the  same  line  of  trade,  at  709  Mar- 
ket Street.  Mr.  Carpenter  died  June,  1883,  and 
from  that  time  Mr.  Hall  has  been  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  business.  About  the  time  that  the  firm  of 
Hall  and  Carpenter  was  established,  the  question  of 
the  feasibility  of  starting  a  line  of  steamers  between 
Philadelphia  and  Liverpool  was  agitated  among  the 
tin  plate  importers  and  others  interested  in  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  Philadelphia,  an  agitation  that 
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resulted  in  1870  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can line  of  steamers.  To  this  result  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  contributed  materially. 
Mr.  Hall,  realizing  that  to  secure  the  trade  which 
naturally  belonged  to  her,  Philadelphia  must  have 
quicker  modes  of  transportation  than  that  of  slow 
sailing  vessels,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  steamship  line,  his  own  firm  sub- 
scribed liberally,  and  by  his  influence  and  example 
induced  other  merchants  to  do  likewise.  Mr.  Hall 
has  at  no  time  in  his  active  career  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  political  affairs,  devoting  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  furtherance  of  his  immediate  busi- 
ness, and  the  advancement  in  Philadelphia  of  the 
important  branch  of  trade  with  which  his  name  has 
been  so  long,  so  closely  and  so  honorably  identified. 
The  increased  importance  of  the  tin-plate  trade  in 
Philadelphia  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  exer- 
tions and  enterprise  of  Augustus  R.  Hall.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  were  only  two  tin-plate  houses 
in  Philadelphia ;  now  (1890)  there  are  seven,  and  all 
doing  a  flourishing  business,  each  one  transacting  a 
heavier  trade  than  was  done  by  the  pioneer  firms. 
In  the  Masonic  Fraternity  Mr.  Hall  has  taken  an 
active  interest  for  many  years,  and  has  been  honored 
by  having  many  important  offices  of  the  Order  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Commercial  Exchange,  Maritime  Ex- 
change, Master  Builders'  Association,  the  Union 
League,  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Franklin  Institute,  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  the 
Art  Club,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  1st  Regi- 
ment Veteran  Corps.  On  September  14,  1847,  Mr. 
Hall  married  Miss  Caroline  Alford,  who  on  her 
father's  side  is  descended  from  an  old  family  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  on  her  mother's 
side  from  the  Hasletts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. Their  surviving  children  are  one  daughter 
and  four  sons. 


EDWm  H.  STOWE. 

HON.  EDWIN  HENRY  STOWE,  President- 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County,  upon  the  bench  of  which  he  has  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  for  nearly  a  generation,  was 
born  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  borough  of  Bridgewater,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1826.  His  ancestors  came  from  England  and 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Colonies,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  were  people  of  posi- 
tion and  influence.    In  that  struggle  his  maternal 


great-grandfather,  John  Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  was 
a  fearless  and  outspoken  opponent  of  Great  Britain, 
and  as  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, proved  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  Another  ancestor  of  Judge  Stowe,  his 
grandfather,  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  under  Wash- 
ington. Judge  Stowe's  father,  Hiram  Stowe,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water,  the  principal  merchant  of  the  place,  and  in 
the  latter  days  of  his  life  a  banker.  He  had  charge 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  until 
it  was  abolished,  and  was  variously  connected  with 
a  number  of  other  monetary  concerns  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  was  an  enterprising  and  sagacious 
business  man  and  accumulated  a  large  estate.  His 
widow  is  still  living  at  the  old  homestead  in  Beaver 
County,  and  although  quite  advanced  in  years,  re- 
tains a  fair  degree  of  health  and  the  possession  of  all 
her  faculties.  Her  father  was  the  late  Major  Dar- 
ragh,  a  prominent  politician  and  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  Judge 
Stowe  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  A 
classmate,  referring  to  him  at  tliis  period  of  his  life, 
says :  "  He  was  a  good  student  and  stood  high  in  his 
class.  He  did  not  slight  anything  that  came  to  him 
in  course,  but  was  inclined  less  to  the  languages 
than  to  logic,  rhetoric  and  mathematics.  He  read 
widely,  and  was,  I  think,  at  that  time  the  best  in- 
formed man  in  college  upon  topics  outside  of  his 
studies.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading  Webster's 
speeches  and  often  talked  to  me  of  their  great  logi- 
cal power  and  purity  of  style.  He  was  not  much  of 
an  orator  himself.  He  always  distrusted  his  own 
powers  and  was  nervous  and  difiident,  although 
lively  enough  when  he  was  among  his  fellows.  He 
had  already  selected  the  law  as  his  profession  and 
frequently  told  me  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  judge." 
In  1845  he  was  graduated  and  at  once  began  the 
study  of  law  under  Moses  Hampton,  Esq.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh— then  a  lawyer  of  great  repute  and  large 
practice  and  afterwards  on  the  bench  of  Alleghenj' 
County.  The  circumstances  which  led  him  to  settle 
at  Pittsburgh  illustrate  the  powerful  influence  often 
exerted  unconsciously  but  irresistably  by  an  acci- 
dental acquaintance.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
go  from  Washington  College  to  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  there  study  law, 
get  admitted  to  the  bar  and  settle  down  to  practice 
in  the  "  blue  grass  region."  This  carefully  thought 
out  plan  would  undoubtedly  have  been  put  into 
execution  but  for  the  fact  that  on  one  evening  dur- 
ing his  junior  year  he  met  at  the  rooms  of  a  class- 
mate a  young  man  named  John  H.  Hampton,  also  a 
fellow-student.    This  young  gentleman  (at  present 
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the  senior  member  of  tlie  leading  law  firm  of  Ilamj)- 
ton  and  Dalzell,  of  Pittsbiirf^h)  came  from  Pitts- 
burgli  to  llie  college  in  1844,  aiul  entered  tlie  Hoplio- 
more  clasH.  lie  was  a  fine  singer  and  bad  a  choice 
collection  of  ballads  and  patriotic  songs  at  his 
tongne's  end.  The  first  exhibition  of  his  rare  vocal 
powers  captivated  young  Stowe  and  tlie  two  soon 
became  room-mates  and  fast  friends.  Moses  Hamp- 
ton was  tlie  father  of  Mr  Stowe's  friend  and  he  took 
a  warm  interest  in  his  son's  associate  and  ofTered  to 
give  him  a  place  in  his  office.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  not  difficult  for  young  Stowe  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  abandon  his  Kentucky  plans,  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  his  lines  fell  in  Pittsburgh 
instead  of  at  Lexington.  He  began  his  legal  studies 
in  1846,  prosecuted  tliem  leisurely  and  thoroughly, 
and  in  1849  passed  the  usual  examination  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney.  His  business 
sign  was  first  displayed  on  a  building  which  stood 
on  Fourth  Avenue,  below  Smithfield  Street.  To  the 
newly  fledged  lawyer  rent  was  an  important  item, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  practice  of  economy  in  this 
respect,  Mr.  Stowe  joined  himself  in  partnership  with 
S.  J.  R.  McMillen,  subsequently  Chief  Justice  and 
late  United  States  Senator  for  Minnesota.  This  ar- 
rangement terminated  within  a  twelvemonth,  when 
Mr.  McMillen  left  Pittsburgh  for  the  West  and  after- 
wards Mr.  Stowe  was  associated  at  different  times 
with  Alexander  M.  Watson  and  E.  P.  Jones,  and  in 
1854  entered  into  partnership  with  his  old  college 
friend,  John  H.  Hampton,  Esq.  A  close  and  care- 
ful student  by  nature,  Mr.  Stowe  devoted  himself 
from  the  first  to  the  mastery  of  his  profession.  His 
thirst  for  legal  knowledge  amounted  almost  to  a 
passion,  and  as  he  had  a  strong  constitution  and 
abundant  capacity  for  hard  work,  he  gratified  it  to 
the  utmost.  He  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  informed  man  of  his  years  at  the  bar, 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  jurisprudence. 
He  made  a  special  study  of  constitutional  law  and 
his  attainments  in  this  department  also  early  brouglit 
him  great  repute.  But  while  excelling  as  a  coun- 
sellor he  had  no  special  aptitude  as  a  pleader.  It 
was  remarked  of  him  by  a  friend  that  he  preferred 
working  for  ten  hours  in  his  office  over  a  knotty 
question  of  law  to  making  a  ten  minutes  speech  to  a 
jury.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  after  he  became 
associated  in  practice  with  Mr.  Hampton,  he  rarely 
appeared  as  a  pleader.  The  judicial  bent  of  his 
mind  was  clearly  shown  on  many  occasions  during 
the  first  years  of  his  practice.  There  was  a  gravity 
and  dignity  in  his  character  which  impressed  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  At  the  moot  courts 
organized  for  practice  by  his  young  professional  as- 
sociates, at  the  time  he  was  studying  law,  he  was  not 


infrequently  chosen  to  act  as  Judge,  and  always  dis- 
charged his  (hities  as  sudi  with  dignity  and  earnest- 
ness, giving  careful  attention  to  each  case  and  writ- 
ing out  lengthy  opinions  with  as  much  care  and 
vigor  as  though  great  interests  were  involved.  After 
practicing  at  the  bar  with  honor  and  success  for 
tliirteen  years,  Mr.  Stowe  was  nominated,  in  1862, 
by  the  Republicans,  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County.  His 
Democratic  opponent  in  this  campaign  was  Judge 
Shaler  of  Pittsburgh,  whom  he  defeated  by  a  large 
majority.  In  1872,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
•office,  he  was  re-nominated  by  the  Republicans. 
During  the  ten  years  he  had  sat  upon  the  bench  he 
kept  his  judicial  ermine  unspotted  and  won  so  ex- 
cellent a  reputation  as  a  just  and  upright  judge  that 
even  his  harshest  political  opponents  found  nothing 
to  criticise.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Demo- 
crats made  no  nomination  and  he  was  re-elected 
without  opposition.  In  1882,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  second  term  of  ten  years,  he  was  re-nominated 
by  the  Republicans,  and,  as  before,  re-elected  with- 
out Democratic  opposition.  In  this  campaign  the 
bar  of  Allegheny  County,  without  distinction  of 
party,  and  openly  proclaiming  that  it  had  no  other 
end  in  view  than  the  promotion  of  the  pure  and  im- 
partial administration  of  the  law,  unanimously 
recommended  him  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people- 
The  committee  making  the  report  said : 

"  Among  the  distinguished  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  has  been  associated  on  the  bench,  and  who  have 
made  the  record  of  the  judiciary  a  credit  to  our 
whole  community,  he  has  been  conspicuous  for  his 
courage,  integrity  and  impartiality  in  the  duties  of 
his  higli  and  responsible  office.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  we  have  been  associated  with  him  personally 
and  professionally,  and  we  desire  to  say  and  do  say 
without  any  dictation  or  the  assumption  of  any 
special  right  to  advise,  except  what  grows  out  of 
our  professional  relations,  that  into  no  hands  would 
we  more  confidently  and  gladly  commit  the  life, 
liberty  and  property  of  this  community,  and  largely 
they  are  in  the  power  of  the  Court.  A  wise,  learned 
and  just  judge  is  the  safeguard  of  them  all,  and  once 
secured  should  be  retained." 

At  the  Democratic  County  Convention  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  in  1883,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary were  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  since  the  organization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  it  has  been  a  part  of  its  creed  to  keep 
the  judiciary  out  of  and  above  politics ;  and 

Wliereas,  the  term  of  E.  H.  Stowe,  President-Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  No.  1,  will  expire  this 
year,  and 

Whereas,  Judge  Stowe  possesses  a  fitness  for  this 
position  that  is  universally  acknowledged  and  en- 
titles him  to  a  unanimous  election,  and  further,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  County  Con- 
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vention  ten  years  ago  placed  his  name  on  the  ticket 
then  formed  and  voted  for  by  Democrats,  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  that  this  committee  recommend  to  the 
Democratic  County  Convention,  to  be  lield  this 
year,  the  propriety  of  maliing  no  nomination  in 
opposition  to  Judge  Stowe  for  President-Judge." 

It  seldom  happens  that  any  man  in  public  life,  in 
any  capacity  whatever,  receives  such  an  unqualified 
endorsement  from  the  opposite  party;  and  that 
Judge  Stowe  has  received  it  is  evidence  of  the 
strongest  kind  that  lie  has  conferred  dignity  upon 
his  office  as  well  as  derived  dignity  from  it.  Since 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  he  has  ranked  as  one  of 
the  ablest  Common  Pleas  Judges  in  the  State.  His 
opinions  are  carefully  framed  and  have  the  merit  of 
being  brief  and  to  the  point.  It  is  rare  that  they  are 
reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Conscientiousness 
marks  every  one  of  his  judicial  acts,  and  so  willing 
is  he  to  do  absolute  justice  in  every  case,  that  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  listen  to  arguments  against  his 
own  rulings  and  judgments.  The  manhood  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  man  are  always  uppermost,  and  if  he 
tinds  that  he  is  wrong,  he  immediately  reverses  his 
previous  decision,  having  no  other  pride  in  the  mat- 
ter than  that  of  uprightness  and  justice.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  a  biographical  sketch  intended  for  the 
general  reader  to  do  more  than  refer  to  Judge 
Stowe's  cases.  During  his  long  experience  on  the 
bench  he  has  presided  at  a  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant cases  tried  in  the  courts  of  Pittsburgh.  In 
the  majority  of  these,  of  course,  the  legal  points 
argued  and  decided  were  of  a  character  to  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  learned  in  the  law.  But  there 
were  many  cases  of  much  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est to  the  lay  mind.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  famous  Clark-McCuUy  "  bond  of  friendship" 
case,  in  which  his  ruling  that  Mr.  Clark  was  a  com- 
petent witness,  afterwards  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  won  the  case  for  him.  Another  case  of  far- 
reaching  importance  is  known  as'"  the  Rising  Main 
case"  and  is  a  leading  one  on  the  power  of  city 
Councils  to  discriminate  between  bidders  for  public 
works  and  award  the  contract  to  a  bidder  other  than 
the  lowest.  In  the  Ortwein  murder  case,  which  al- 
so was  tried  before  him,  the  doctrine  was  laid  down 
for  the  first  time  in  Pennsylvania  that  where  the  de- 
fense of  insanity  is  set  up  against  a  charge  of  mur- 
der, the  insanity  must  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  jury.  It  is  nf)t  sufficient  to  merely  create  a 
reasonable  doubt  in  their  minds.  His  decision  in 
this  case  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  bench.  In 
1881  there  was  a  very  decided  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  elevating  Judge  Stowe  to  the  Supreme 
bench,  and  he  was  strongly  urged  for  the  position. 
In  1888  this  sentiment  was  again  shown  through  the 


action  of  the  bar  of  Allegheny  County  which,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  February  8,  unanimously  resolved 
to  recommend  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Stowe  for  nomination 
by  the  coming  Republican  State  Convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  address  to  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Commonwealth,  solicitiug  their 
co-operation,  the  committee,  composed  of  thirty-one 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar  and  representing 
all  shades  of  political  opinion,  said  : 

"Judge  Stowe's  judicial  experience  has  extended 
over  a  period  of  twentj^-flve  years,  and  he  possesses 
every  quality,  mental,  physical,  personal  and  politi- 
cal, which  ought  to  co-exist  in  a  judge  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  make  him  eminently  fit  for  this  nomina- 
tion." 

After  referring  to  his  truly  remarkable  success  at 
the  polls  the  committee  allude  to  his  character  as  a 
judge  and  a  man,  and  as  their  testimony  to  his  abili- 
ties and  worth  is  that  of  individuals  personally  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  it  is  here  given  in 
full  as  a  fitting  conchision  to  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  upright  judges  in  the 
State : 

"Ed%vin  H.  Stowe  was  fitted  by  nature  to  be  a 
judge  Education  and  experience  have  developed 
his  natural  qualifications  to  the  highest  degree. 
There  is  nothing  artificial  or  strained  in  his  treat- 
ment of  a  legal  question ;  his  mental  processes  are 
systematic,  and  his  method  of  reasoning  logical  and 
imdeviating.  His  mind  is  a  stranger  to  anything 
narrow  or  distorted.  Few  men  can  bear  comparison 
with  him  in  the  readiness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  he  discerns  the  legal  principles  applicable  to 
a  given  state  of  facts ;  and  few  can  command  a 
greater  wealth  of  varied  and  sound  legal  learning. 
Well  schooled  in  the  technical  learning  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  always  may  be  safely  trusted  in  the  jjracti- 
cal  application  of  settled  principles  to  new  and 
vmsettled  questions;  and  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  no  Common  Pleas  Judge  in  the  Coni- 
monwealth  excels  him  in  his  knowledge  of  equitj' 
practice  and  in  the  judicious  application  of  equita- 
ble principles.  His  Court  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant one.  The  wonderful  developments  of  re- 
cent years  in  Western  Pennsjdvania  have  brought 
before  him  legal  questions  of  the  iitmost  magnitude, 
novelty  and  importance,  and  he  has  always  proved 
himself  abundantly  able  to  meet  and  master  them. 
He  is  a  resolute,  iudependent,  fearless  and  impartial 
judge,  ever  anxious  for  a  just  determination  of  the 
causes  tried  before  him.  He  is  an  industrious  man 
and  always  prompt  in  the  performance  of  his  work. 
He  is  a  genial  man  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  phy- 
sical manhood." 

In  1864  Judge  Stowe  married  Miss  Emma  Tick, 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles  Vick,  Esq.,  an  English 
gentleman  of  culture  and  means  who  came  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  Allegheny.  By  this  marriage 
there  were  three  sons — Charles  Herman  Stowe,  a  very 
promising  youth  who  died  in  1881,  aged  fifteen  years : 
Edwin  Walford  Stowe  and  Percy  VanDeuseu  Stowe. 
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JOHN  V.  DliAVO. 

HON.  JOHN  FLEMING  DRAVO,  of  Beaver, 
prominent  for  many  years  in  the  coal  and  coke  in- 
terests of  Pittsburgh,  and  at  various  times  President 
of  the  Coal  Excluinge,  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  Collector  and  Surve3'or  of  the  Port  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  born  in  tlie  village  of  West  New- 
ton, Westmoreland  County,  Pennsj-lvania,  October 
29,  1819.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Anthony  Dravo,  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Pittsburgh,  wlio  came  from 
France  about  a  century  ago  under  the  following  in- 
teresting circumstances:  "In  1789,  the  year  the 
Bastile  fell,  the  Marquis  de  Lussiere  was  the  owner 
of  a  beautiful  estate  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 
There  lived  with  him  a  young  florist  who  had  so 
gained  his  confidence  that  he  had  come  to  be  a 
friend  and  confidential  companion,  when  that  terri- 
ble chapter  of  history,  called  the  French  Revolution, 
opened.  The  name  of  the  young  florist  was  Antho- 
ny Dreveau.  In  the  Monongahela  valley,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Turtle  Creek,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  scenes  where  Washington  had  first  won  his  fame 
as  a  soldier,  DeLussiere,  with  the  aid  of  his  faithful 
young  friend,  made  for  himself  a  home  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  things  of  beauty,  a  faint  reminder 
of  the  loved  estate  from  which  a  cruel  fate  had 
driven  them.  The  home  built  by  the  French  mar- 
quis, and  which  has  been  the  property  of  the  Von 
Bounhorsts,  Swartzwelders,  Riddles  and  others,  is 
known  as  Hamilton  Hall.  The  young  friend  who 
stood  by  him  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  and  fol- 
lowed him  over  the  seas  in  1794,  *  *  *  located 
himself  in  the  village  of  Pittsburgh,  and  stands  as 
the  pioneer  florist.  The  garden  of  Anthony  Dravo, 
(whose  name  was  thus  Anglicized  from  Dreveau) 
just  outside  of  Fort  Pitt,  purchased  from  General 
O'llara,  quartermaster  of  the  Fort,  occupied  one- 
half  of  a  sq\iare  in  what  is  now  the  central  business 
part  of  the  city.  There  for  many  years  he  pursued 
the  calling  for  which  training  and  taste  had  fitted 
him.  When  this  century  was  in  its  teens,  there  was 
no  spot  in  Pittsburgh  as  pretty  as  Dravo's  flower 
and  fruit  garden  on  Hay  Street,  running  from  Penn 
to  Liberty  Streets.  He  was  in  those  days  the  au. 
thority  for  all  things  pertaining  to  flowers  and  fruits. 
The  French  florist  was  never  so  happy  as  when  en- 
tertaining visitors  from  his  native  France.  Many  a 
noted  Frenchman  was  entertained  at  the  Dravo 
home,  bringing  letters  from  the  Marquis  de  Lussiere 
to  his  Pittsburgh  friend.  When  Lafayette  visited 
this  city,  he  went  to  greet  the  friend  of  his  friend 
and  talk  over  the  scenes  both  had  witnessed  in  Paris 
a  generation  before."  When  the  growth  of  Pitts- 
burgh's industries  called  for  the  grounds  he  occu- 


pied in  Lil)erty  Street,  Antliony  Dravo  acquired 
larger  grounds  at  East  Liberty,  and  there  he  flour- 
ished until  liis  death,  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
Michael  Dravo,  the  eldest  son  of  Anthony  Dravo, 
was  a  native  of  Pittsburgh.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Fleming,  Sr.,  and  after  marriage 
resided  first  in  Westmoreland  County,  wliere  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  and  afterwards  in 
Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County.  He  is  still  living 
with  liis  daughter  Maggie,  now  Mrs.  J.  D.  Long,  on 
Forbes  Avenue,  Oakland.  John  Fleming  Dravo, 
the  subject  of  tliis  sketch,  was  brought  up  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  receiving  his  early  education  in  the 
local  public  schools,  and  finisliing  it  at  Allegheny 
College,  where  he  studied  during  two  years,  and  un- 
til compelled  by  failing  health  to  abandon  the 
course.  He  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  when 
he  first  made  Pittsburgh  his  residence,  and  was  just 
entering  manhood  when  he  removed  to  McKeesport, 
Alleghenj'  County,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  min- 
ing and  shipping  coal,  in  which  he  acquired  promi- 
nence and  fortune.  Becoming  a  large  owner  of 
real  estate,  he  planned  and  founded  the  town  of 
Dravosburg  on  the  Monongahela,  less  than  a  dozen 
miles  above  Pittsburgh.  Disposing  of  his  extensive 
coal  interests  in  1868  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke,  establishing  large  plants  at  Connellsville, 
and  organizing  the  Pittsburgh  Gas,  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  of  which  he  became  General  Manager 
and  Treasurer,  and  afterwards  executive  head. 
This  corporation  began  with  forty  ovens,  but  when 
Mr.  Dravo  resigned  its  Presidency,  in  1883,  its  plant 
comprised  three  hundred  ovens,  and  its  monthlj'^ 
output  of  coke  was  almost  half  a  million  bushels. 
A  man  of  strict  integrity  and  high  character,  with 
a  gentle  and  considerate  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  large  force  kept  constantly  employed  under 
him,  he  made  many  friends  and  was  extremely  pop- 
ular. In  18G0  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange,  and  held  this  con- 
spicuous position  until  his  resignation  in  1870.  In 
1884  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, succeeding  the  Hon.  Gen.  J.  K.  Moorhead, 
whose  lamented  death  created  the  vacancy,  and  in 
this  position  he  labored  witli  a  single  eye  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  cit3^ 
With  a  solicitude  born  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  he  labored  assiduously  for  years  to  se- 
cure needed  improvements  in  the  Monongahela  and 
Ohio  Rivers,  and  wrote  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
work  on  all  occasions.  His  letters  and  speeches  on 
this  subject  alone,  if  published  together,  would  till 
a  good  sized  volume.  No  small  share  of  his  efforts 
were  put  fortli  at  the  National  Capital,  whither 
he  was  repeatedly  sent  to  represent  and  defend  the 
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interests  of  his  feUow  citizens.  Master  of  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  arguing  in  its  favor  with  great  ear- 
nestness and  eloquence,  he  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  and  secured  substantial  recognition  of  his 
claims  and  demands,  and  many  advantages  which  a 
less  enthusiastic  advocate  might  have  failed  to  ob- 
tain. Mr.  Dravo's  earlier  political  efforts  were  in 
opposition  to  slavery.  This  institution  he  opposed 
on  principle,  and  he  roundly  denounced  it  "in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,"  as  was  the  fashion  among 
anti-slavery  advocates  in  those  days.  He  polled  his 
first  vote  as  a  "  Henry  Clay  Whig,"  and  an  avowed 
enemy  of  slavery ;  and  in  1848  he  was  nominated 
in  Allegheny  County  for  the  State  Legislature,  by 
the  supporters  of  the  "Buffalo  Platform  "  adopted 
at  TJtica,  New  York,  June  22,  of  that  year,  who  had 
for  their  motto:  "Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free 
Labor  and  Free  Men."  Prominent  and  active 
among  the  clear  seeing  and  resolute  men  who  radi- 
cally severed  their  connection  with  the  old  parties 
for  the  sake  of  principle,  he  worked  in  harmony 
with  the  movement  which  culminated  in  his  State 
in  the  virtual  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
at  the  Lafayette  Hall  Convention  in  Pittsburgh, 
February  22,  1854.  When  this  party  sprang  full 
fledged  into  the  field,  in  1856,  Mr.  Dravo  took  his 
place  in  its  ranks  as  a  leader,  and  has  never  since 
forsaken  its  banner.  In  this  and  all  subsequent  po- 
litical campaigns,  his  splendid  oratorical  powers 
have  been  utilized  to  the  utmost  in  support  of  its 
principles  ;  and  the  vigor  with  which  he  has  carried 
on  the  work  and  his  unflinching  advocacy  of  the 
men  and  measures  of  the  party,  have  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  "  stalwart."  Few  political  orators  equal 
him  in  discussions  bearing  upon  finance  or  the  tariff; 
but  although  these  are  of  late  his  chief  themes,  he 
is  abundantly  equal  to  any  occasion  or  demand.  A 
beautiful  illustration  of  this  was  afforded  in  his 
address  on  the  death  of  General  Grant,  pronounced 
July  25,  1885,  at  the  memorial  services  held  at  Bea- 
ver Falls,  Pennsylvania,  and  also  as  President  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  special 
meeting  called  July  23,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
suitable  action  in  view  of  tlie  Nation's  great  loss. 
At  the  latter,  President  Dravo,  on  calling  the  meet- 
ing to  order  said  : 

"The  sad  intelligence  of  Gen.  Grant's  death  has 
made  it  necessary  that  the  Chamber  should  be  con- 
vened, that  appropriate  action  may  be  had  touching 
an  event  of  such  National  import.  I  do  not  use  ex- 
travagant language  when  I  say  the  most  eminent 
citizen  of  the  Republic  has  passed  away,  and  the 
people  are  moved  to  the  expression  of  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  him  who,  while  living,  thej'  delighted  so 
much  to  honor.    Gen.  Grant's  record  is  emblazoned 


on  every  page  of  our  country's  history  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  health,  on  the  battle  field 
he  proved  himself  the  greatest  commander  of  the 
age;  in  civil  life  he  was  crowned  by  a  grateful  peo- 
ple with  the  highest  honors,  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States  he  displayed  the  sterling  virtues  of 
integrity  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  a  Nation  he  did  so  much  to  save.  In  sick- 
ness long  continued  and  marked  by  extreme  suffer- 
ings, he  evinced  a  patience  and  a  charity  befitting 
the  closing  scenes  of  an  illustrious  life.  It  is  for  the 
Chamber  to  take  such  action  as  you  in  your  wisdom 
may  deem  most  appropriate." 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  oratorical  power  is  its 
evident  sincerity.  Believing  what  he  advocates  or 
asserts,  he  speaks  from  the  heart,  and  his  words 
always  sway  the  emotions  and  seldom  fail  to  carry 
conviction.  Absorbed  so  wholly  by  his  great  busi- 
ness interests,  Mr.  Dravo,  while  always  fully  and 
eft'ectively  giving  attention  to  political  duties,  de- 
clined to  appear  as  a  candidate  for  oflSce.  Never- 
theless, in  1886  he  was  made  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  the  State  Legislature  to  represent  Beaver 
Coimty — in  which  he  resided — and. having  almost 
universal  endorsement,  was  elected.  His  talents 
and  abilities  found  immediate  recognition  at  Harris- 
burg,  by  his  appointment  on  the  Committees  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Constitutional  Reform — the 
two  most  important  in  the  Legislature.  He  served 
as  Secretary  of  both  these  committees,  and  as  the 
warm  friend  of  temperance  reform  introduced  the 
Constitutional  Prohibitory  Amendment,  which  he 
was  successful  in  having  passed.  He  likewise  made 
the  speech  nominating  Col.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay 
for  United  States  Senator.  Once  in  the  arena  of 
active  political  life,  he  had  no  option  but  to  remain 
in  it,  and  in  1881  his  name  was  brought  forward  by 
his  party  friends  as  that  of  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Collector  of  Customs  and  Surveyor  of  the  Port 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  was  appointed  to  the  office  by 
President  Garfield.  The  Senate  Avas  at  this  time 
not  a  unit  in  the  matters  of  appointments,  and  there 
was  some  delay  in  confirming  the  nomination.  At 
this  juncture  the  political  strength  and  great  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Dravo  was  emphatically  demonstrated. 
By  unanimous  voice  the  business  men  of  Pittsburgh, 
without  regard  to  party  views,  demanded  his  con- 
firmation. The  entire  press  of  Beaver  County  sup- 
ported the  demand,  and  was  loud  in  its  praise  of  his 
fitness  and  qualifications  for  the  position.  On  all 
sides,  and  frequently  from  the  most  unexpected 
sources,  came  warm  advocacy  of  his  claims.  The 
appeals  were  sufflcientlj^  powerful  to  overcome  all 
opposition,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1881,  he  was 
duly  confirmed  and  commissioned.  His  service  as 
Collector  extended  over  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
was  marked  by  a  most  efficient  and  capable  admin. 
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isti'iition  of  the  ofQce,  from  which  lie  retinnl  upon 
the  iU'cesHioii  of  a  Deniocratic  adiiiiiiiHtration.  In 
the  business  life  of  Pittsburgh  Mr.  Dravo  has  be(^n 
for  many  years  a  conspicuous  and  honored  factor, 
and  has  freely  lent  his  personal  and  material  aid  to 
building  up  the  city's  institutions,  lie  has  been  a 
Director  in  the  Tradesmen's  National  Bank  and  the 
People's  Insurance  Company,  and  has  been  vario\is- 
ly  connected  with  other  corporations  of  note.  He  was 
one  of  the  prominent  originators  of  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Lake  Erie  Railway,  taking  an  active  part  in 
its  construction — a  railway  that  has  paid  satisfac- 
tory dividends  to  the  original  niockholdern  from  the 
first  year  of  its  existence.  In  educational  work 
likewise  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest,  and  as 
Trustee  of  the  Allegheny  College  at  Meadville,  and 
President  of  the  Beaver  Female  College,  has  won 
distinction  by  his  earnest  and  intelligent  labors. 
For  four  years  he  rendered  valuable  service  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  State  Reform  School,  and  for  eight 
years  served  as  a  Director  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Home,  one  of  the  most  worthy  local  charities.  A 
friend  of  Mr.  Dravo,  one  who  is  perfectly  capable 
of  an  impartial  judgment  despite  his  friendship, 
says  of  him  :  "He  is  honest  to  a  fault,  and  no  citi- 
zen of  Allegheny  or  Beaver  Counties  stands  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  Every  position 
held  by  him  has  been  faithfully  and  honestly  guar- 
ded, and  on  retiring  there  has  been  no  stain  or  sus- 
picion attached  to  his  good  name.  He  is  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and  his  rela- 
tions in  and  out  of  the  family  circle  are  what  all 
good,  true  and  honest  men  are  proud  of."  Mr.  Dra- 
vo married,  in  1842,  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Clark,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Margaret  Clark,  of  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty, with  whom  he  has  spent  nearly  a  half  century 
of  happy  wedded  life.  Ten  children  have  blessed 
this  happy  union,  of  whom  five  are  living. 


CHAELES  W.  BATCHELOR. 

IN  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  one  Dr.  J.  Batch- 
elor,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  married 
a  widow  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Young,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sleigh,  a  Quakeress  by  descent.  So 
far  as  known,  they  had  but  one  child,  a  son,  named 
Joseph  S.  (the  S  is  presumed  to  be  for  his  mother's 
maiden  name)  who,  on  attaining  the  proper  age, 
was  apprenticed  to  the  firm  of  Gilmore  &  Redsheats 
to  learn  the  trade  of  cabinet  making.  When 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  Joseph  S.  Batchelor  and 
his  mother  left  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon,  drove 


across  the  mountains,  and,  in  October,  1810,  finally 
settled  in  the  town  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  lie 
bought  a  lot  on  which  was  a  one  story  log  house, 
which  he  used  for  a  shop,  and  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture,  which  was  loaded  on  flat  boats 
and  taken  down  the  river  to  be  sold.  On  the  oppo- 
site corner  of  the  lot  from  his  shop  he  built  a  one 
story  clapboard  house,  for  a  dwelling.  This  latter 
house  became  the  kitchen  for  the  homestead  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  is  still  standing  and  used  for 
that  purpose.  In  1813  the  Indians  commenced 
their  depredations  and  the  Government  called  for 
volunteers.  In  response  to  this  call  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray organized  a  company  with  Joseph  S.  Batchelor 
as  orderly  sergeant,  and  the  command  was  mus- 
tered into  service  under  General  Harrison.  Dr.  J. 
Batchelor,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  physician  in  Ireland  before  coming 
to  America,  and  the  old  door-plate  bearing  his  name 
as  a  physician  is  in  possession  of  the  family  of  this 
generation.  Captain  Batchelor's  great-grandfather, 
on  the  mother's  side,  was  one  Lord  Murray,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athol,  and  was  a  Scotchman 
by  parentage.  Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  King  of  England,  during  the  Rebellion,  he  had 
to  flee  his  country  and  come  to  America.  Tradi- 
tion says  he  was  smuggled  away  by  being  headed 
up  in  a  hogshead  and  taken  on  board  a  ship.  There 
are  no  records  to  show  who  his  wife  was,  nor  how 
many  children  they  had,  further  than  one,  Nicholas 
Murray,  the  grandfather,  on  the  maternal  side,  of 
our  subject.  Nicholas  Murray  was  a  sea  captain 
and  married  Temperance  Bond,  of  Baltimore, 
Marj'land.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  eight  chil- 
dren. The  Bond  family  of  Baltimore,  the  parents 
of  the  grandmother  of  Captain  Batchelor,  is  of  that 
family  of  Bonds  who  were  supposed  to  have  a 
claim  for  a  certain  piece  of  laud  in  Baltimore  of 
great  value.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  married  Sarah  Murray,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
and  Temperance  Murray.  Of  this  marriage  there 
were  born  eleven  children ;  eight  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Captain  Charles  W.  Batchelor,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
in  1823,  and  received  his  early  education  at  private 
schools  in  his  native  town.  In  1841  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  Captain  Henry  Mason  of  Wheeling,  on 
the  steamer  "  Tioga,"  to  learn  to  be  a  pilot.  In  1845 
he  became  a  full  pilot,  and,  in  1849,  he  bought  the 
interest  of  Captain  John  Klinefelter  in  the  steamer 
' '  Hibernia  No.  2  "  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 
Packet  line,  and  assumed  command.  In  1852  he 
took  command  of  the  famous  "Allegheny"  in  the 
same  line,  but  sold  his  interest  in  that  boat  in  1854, 
and  built  the  "Americus"  for  the  Pittsburgh  and 
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Nashville  trade.  lu  1855  the  "Americus"  was 
burned,  and  Captain  Batchelor  left  the  river  to  be- 
come the  active  Vice-President  of  the  Eureka  In- 
surance Company,  of  Pittsburgli,  and  acted  as 
General  Agent  in  settling  marine  losses.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed,  by  President  Lincoln,  as  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  and  United  States  Depository  at 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  remained  until  September, 
1866,  when  he  was  removed  by  President  Johnson, 
because  he  would  not  become  a  "Johnson  man." 
During  his  connection  with  the  latter  office,  he 
disbursed  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  and 
wound  up  with  the  Government  in  his  debt.  In 
1867  he  became  President  of  the  Eagle  Cotton  Mills 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  continued  until 
1873.  In  1868  he  was  made  President  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  continued  until 
1884,  when  he  resigned  to  become  acting  Vice- 
President  of  the  Keystone  Bank,  and  President  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Petroleum  Exchange.  He  continues 
his  connection  with  the  Keystone  Bank,  but  re- 
signed the  Presidency  of  the  Oil  Exchange.  He  is 
now  the  President  of  the  Natural  Gas  Company 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Company  (Limited)  of  Pittsburgh, 
— the  first  gas  company  that  ever  handled  gas  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  which  was  in  1875.  He 
is  also  President  of  the  Manufacturers'  and  Mer- 
chants' Insurance  Company,  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1885 
Captain  Batchelor  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  and  Commodore  of  the 
fleet,  for  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  Davis 
Island  Dam,  at  Pittsburgh.  Captain  Batchelor  has 
been  a  prominent  Mason  for  years,  and  has  received 
the  thirty-third  degree,  the  highest  that  can  be  con- 
ferred by  that  Order.  He  has  likewise  held  the 
position  of  R.  E.  Grand  Commander  of  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  Knights  Templar  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1855  Captain  Batchelor  built  the 
steamer  "Eunice"  for  the  Collier  Brothers  of  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1855  and  winter 
of  1856  he  built  the  steamer  "W.  I.  Maclay." 
In  1859  he  built  the  steamer  "  Lucy  Gwin,"  called 
after  a  daughter  of  Senator  Gwin  of  California  ;  in 

1860  he  built  the  steamer  "Emma  Duncan;"  in 

1861  the  "George  W.  Graham;"  in  1862  the 
steamer  "  Mary  E.  Forsyth,"  and  in  the  spring  of 
1863  he  built  the  steamer  "  W.  R.  Arthur,"  also 
the  steamers  "Darling"  and  "Norman."  In  1864 
he  built  the  steamer  "  Guidon,"  and  was  an  owner 
in  the  "  Lac-LaBelle,"  the  latter,  for  the  Lake 
Superior  and  Cleveland  trade.  In  1878  he  built  for 
Joseph  Leighton  and  himself  the  steamer  "  F.  Y. 
Batchelor,"  named  for  his  dead  brother.  In  1887 
Captain  Batchelor  edited  and  published  a  work  en- 


titled, "Incidents  in  the  life  of  Charles  W.  Batche- 
lor," and  dedicated  it  to  his  wife,  daughter,  and  her 
family,  brothers  and  sisters  and  all  kindred  and 
friends.  In  it  are  carefully  preserved  all  communi- 
cations in  regard  to  the  noted  "Bond  Claim"  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  which  his  family  are  inter- 
ested, together  with  letters  received  at  various 
times  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  known 
to  National  history.  The  entire  work  throughout 
shows  the  value  of  his  business  relations  in  what- 
ever enterprise  he  was  engaged  in.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  account  of  Cap- 
tain Batchelor's  early  aspirations  and  efforts,  in  his 
own  words  as  published  in  the  volume  mentioned  : 

"  The  time  had  arrived  when  we  boys  saw  the 
necessity  of  putting  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and, 
in  justice  to  father  and  ourselves,  do  what  we  could 
to  help  him  provide  for  the  family,  and  thereby  as- 
sist him  in  his  business.  I  was  then  twelve  years 
old.  The  first  work  I  did  was  in  Whan's  foundry, 
where  I  went  to  learn  to  be  a  moulder.  I  had  been 
in  the  foundry  but  a  short  time,  when  an  incident 
occurred  that  was  the  key  note  to  my  whole  life. 
The  foundry  was  situated  on  the  river  bank,  and 
one  day  a  boat  landed  there.  In  those  days  the 
appearance  of  a  steamboat  was  something  to  cause 
everybody  to  leave  their  work,  or  business,  and 
run  to  see  it.  The  day  the  boat  landed  in  front  of 
the  foundry,  I  noticed  with  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
the  Captain  running  around  the  deck,  giving  his 
orders,  which  made  him  a  very  conspicuous  person, 
and,  in  my  estimation,  a  great  man.  I  thought  a 
good  deal  over  the  matter,  and  how  I  would  like  to 
be  the  captain  of  a  steamboat.  I  nursed  that  idea, 
and  never  gave  up  thinking  until  I  found  mj^self  on 
the  upper  deck,  and  was  captain  of  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  the  fastest  boats  that  had  ever  landed  at  the 
same  wharf,  where  I  had  been  infatuated  hy  look- 
ing at  the  captain  mentioned.  When  I  was  less 
than  thirteen  years  old  I  obtained  the  consent  of 
my  parents  to  allow  me  to  go  on  the  river,  which  I 
did  by  going  with  Captain  Lucas  as  cabin  boy  an 
the  steamer  "  U.  S.  Mail" — running  between  Steu- 
benville.  Wheeling  and  Wellsville, — at  the  enor- 
mous salary  of  six  dollars  per  month.  I  had  now 
got  started  on  my  hunt  for  higher  honors  on  the 
river.  A  short  time  after  that  the  crew  of  the  "D. 
S.  Mail"  was  transferred  to  the  steamer  "Post 
Boy"  in  the  same  trade.  Oue  day,  just  at  the  foot 
of  "  Twin  Island,"  Captain  Lucas  called  me  into 
the  pilot  house,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  to 
learn  to  steer.  I  had  been  about  the  river  long 
enough  to  know  that  pilots,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  put  in  command  of  steamboats,  so  when  I  got 
hold  of  the  "Post  Boy's"  wheel,  I  felt  that  one 
more  rung  in  my  efforts  to  climb  the  marine  ladder 
had  been  passed.  I  seemed  to  take  to  the  wheel 
quite  naturally,  and  was  soon,  what  Captain  Lucas 
called,  a  good  steersman.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  I 
went  on  the  steamer  "Fulton,"  Captain  E.  D.  Col- 
lier, to  stand  my  own  watch  as  a  pilot.  That  was 
the  first  time  I  had  the  responsibility  of  a  full  pilot. 
Captain  W.  J.  Kountz  was  my  partner." 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  OU  Exchange  iu  Pitts- 
burgh, which  attracted  an  unusual   throng  of 
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Pittsburgli  buHiiiesH  men,  Captain  Batclielor  pre- 
sided, and  extended  to  all  a  cordial  greeting  and  a 
hearty  welcome.  The  following  preamble  and  res- 
oliition  were  presented  to  Captain  Batclielor,  com- 
ing from  the  members  of  the  Exchange  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  referring  to  the  celebration  of  tlie 
opening  of  Davis  Island  Dam. 

"  PiTTsisuuGii,  October  8,  1885. 
C.  W.  Batohei.or,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: — At  a  meeting  of  the  Exchange  held 
this  day  at  3  P.  M.  to  give  expression  of  our  feel- 
ings towards  you,  as  a  fellow  member  and  ex- 
President,  to  whom  as  Commodore  of  the  "  Davis 
Island  Dam"  fleet,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the 
success  of  the  celebration,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  were  passed  without  a  dissenting 
voice : 

'  Whereas:  The  signal  success  of  the  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  "Davis  Island  Dam  "  on  the  7th 
day  of  October,  1885.  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  C.  W.  Batclielor,  Esq.,  Commander  of  the  fleet, 
we  hereby  congratulate  him  on  the  satisfactory 
termination  of  the  festivities  ;  also  : 

'  jRe.wlved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  organization 
be  tendered  to  Captain  C.  W.  Batclielor  for  courtesies 
extended  to  our  members  and  friends  in  connection 
with  this  event,  which  was  one  that  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  Pittsburg.' 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  K.  Baeboue,  John  E.  Shaw, 

Secretary.  President.'''' 

During  the  recent  visit  to  Pittsburgh  of  the  Dele- 
gates to  the  Pan-American  Congress,  on  their  tour 
of  inspection  through  some  of  the  principal  sections 
of  the  country,  Captain  Batchelor  was  Chairman  of 
the  Entertainment  Committee,  presented  the  medals 
to  the  Delegates,  and  in  many  ways  aided  materi- 
ally in  making  the  occasion  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  participated  therein.  Honest, 
earnest  and  loyal  in  all  his  dealings,  Captain 
Batchelor  is  recognized  as  one  of  Pittsburgh's  most 
energetic  and  public-spirited  citizens,  and  has  won 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  community  generally.  Every  enterprise,  tend- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
city,  commands  his  hearty,  active  and  most  efficient 
support.  The  same  progressive  sptrit  which  actu- 
ated and  inspired  his  youth  has  steadily  grown  with 
his  years  and  developed  all  the  laudable  qualities  of 
the  ideal  citizen.  His  business  capacity  is  phe- 
nomenal, and  his  energy  unwavering  and  unceasing. 
Never  swerving  from  an  intelligent  conception  of 
right  and  duty,  he  carries  into  every  undertaking 
in  which  he  may  be  connected,  a  fixed  and  definite 
purpose,  whose  aim  is  success,  and  whose  results 
are  beneficent.  Captain  Batchelor  married,  No- 
vember 16,  1846,  Miss  Eliza  Vandergrift,  daughter 
of  Captain  John  Vandergrift,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  family  of  that  name  which  emigrated  from  Hol- 


land and  settled  on  Manhattan  Island,  New  York. 
Captain  John  Vandergrift  was  the  inventor  of  the 
present  apiilication  of  steam  power  for  stern  wheel 
boats,  with  two  engines  working  on  opi)osite  cen- 
ters on  the  same  shaft.  Captain  Batchelor  has  one 
child,  a  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  R.  McD.  Cam- 
])au,  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 


LEWIS  F.  WATSON. 

HON.  LEWIS  F.  WATSON,  Member  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  from  the  Twenty-seventh 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Crawford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  April  14th,  1819.  His  parents, 
John  Watson  and  Rebecca  Bradley,  were  natives  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  and  descended  from  a  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  The  early  education  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  such  as  the  educational  advanta- 
ges of  Crawford  County  afforded  during  his  boy- 
hood. At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  a  store  at 
Titusville  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  and  remained  in 
that  occupation  there  and  at  Franklin  and  Warren 
until  1837,  his  residence  in  the  latter  place  having 
commenced  in  1835.  At  the  close  of  his  last  en- 
gagement in  1837,  he  entered  the  Prothonotary's  and 
Register's  office  in  Warren,  where  he  remained  until 
1838,  shortly  after  which  he  commenced  a  course 
of  study  at  the  Warren  Academy,  then  under  charge 
of  Mr.  Rasselas  Brown,  who  subsequently  became 
President-Judge  of  this  judicial  district.  Upon 
leaving  the  Academy,  Mr.  Watson  entered  upon 
mercantile  pursuits  in  the  borough  of  Warren,  in 
partnership  with  Archibald  Tanner  and  S.  T.  Nel- 
son, under  the  style  of  Nelson,  Watson  &  Co.  At 
the  termination  of  this  copartnership,  in  1841,  he 
continued  his  mercantile  pursuits,  sometimes  on  his 
own  account,  and  sometimes  with  others,  until  1860, 
when,  closing  this  business,  he  turned  his  attention 
more  directly  to  the  manufacturing  and  marketing 
of  lumber.  In  the  autumn  of  1859,  in  company 
with  his  brother  John,  and  Archibald  Tanner,  he 
engaged  in  the  development  of  the  petroleum  busi- 
ness, by  drilling  wells  on  his  brother's  farm  at  Ti- 
tusville, Pennsylvania.  In  the  spring  of  1860  this 
firm  opened  what  was  known  as  the  Fountain  Oil 
Well,  the  first  flowing  well  in  that  district,  and  prob- 
ably the  first  in  the  country.  Since  the  date  of  the 
above  mentioned  discovery  Mr.  Watson  has,  at  in- 
tervals, engaged  in  the  production  of  petroleiim, 
and  has  continuously  engaged  also  in  extensive 
operations  in  pine  timber  lands,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  lumber,  up  to  the  present  time. 
Enterprises  of  more  public  importance  have  at 
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various  times  occupied  his  attention.  In  1864  he 
was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Warren,  and  for  several  years 
acted  as  its  Vice-President.  In  1870  he  organized 
the  Warren  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
President,  a  position  he  continues  to  hold.  In  1871 
he  organized  the  Conewango  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany, now  known  as  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  was  elected  its  first  President. 
It  was  mainlj'  through  his  efforts  that  the  Cone- 
wango Valley  road  was  constructed.  In  1877  he 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Cass  County,  Da- 
kota, and  at  once  commenced  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  products.  At  the 
present  time  he  has  over  two  thousand  acres  under 
cultivation.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  Mr.  Watson  has  at  all  times  supported 
the  political  principles  which  have  distinguished 
that  great  body — principles  that  have  more  firmly 
cemented  the  bonds  of  the  Union  ;  which  have  pro- 
tected the  American  laborer  from  competition  with 
the  degraded  labor  of  foreign  nations,  and  which 
have  established  and  sustained  the  conservative 
financial  policy  that  has  secured  so  much  prosperity 
to  the  country,  and  insures  the  extinguishment  of 
the  public  debt  without  distress  to  the  people.  Al- 
though not  a  politician  by  profession  or  practice, 
his  unswerving  loj^alty  to  his  party,  his  known  pa- 
triotism, his  energy,  his  perspicacity,  and  his  success 
in  the  various  enterprises  which  he  had  undertaken, 
led,  in  1874,  to  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Watson,  by  the  Republicans  of  Warren  Coimty, 
to  the  district  convention,  as  a  candidate  for  Repre- 
resentative  to  Congress.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
district  convention,  Mr.  Watson's  name  as  a  candi- 
date was  withdrawn  at  his  own  request,  to  effect  an 
unanimous  nomination  of  Hon.  C.  B.  Curtis,  the 
sitting  member  of  the  House  from  the  Twenty-sev- 
enth Pennsylvania  Congressional  District,  for  a  sec- 
ond term.  Mr.  Curtis  was  defeated  at  the  polls  by 
his  Democratic  competitor,  by  a  small  majority. 
Two  years  thereafter,  in  1876,  Mr.  Watson  was 
nominated  by  the  Republican  Convention,  held  at 
Franklin,  as  a  candidate  for  Representative  to  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress  from  the  above  district,  and  he 
was  elected  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  3,547, 
against  William  L.  Scott,  the  Democratic  nominee, 
notwithstanding  the  election  of  a  Democrat  for  the 
preceding  term  of  1874-'76.  In  1880  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress.  His  Congressional  duties  were 
performed  with  the  same  assiduity  and  zeal  that 
he  displayed  in  private  afilairs.  In  the  Forty-fifth 
Congress  he  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  inter-state 
commerce,  and  to  prohibit  unjust  discrimination  by 
common  carriers.    This  bill  aimed  to  correct  one  of 


the  crying  evils  of  the  times.  In  the  House  it  elici- 
ted discussion  which  its  importance  merited,  and 
it  was  widely  commented  upon  by  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  country,  in  a  manner  which  indicated 
the  deep  interest  felt  in  this  proposed  reformatory 
legislation  by  the  people  at  large.  The  bill  passed 
the  House,  with  some  unimportant  amendments,  by 
a  large  majority,  but  reached  the  Senate  too  late  for 
action  during  that  session  of  Congress.  That  its 
passage  through  the  House,  by  a  large  majority, 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  energetic  and  skillful  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Watson,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
a  similar  bill,  introduced  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress, 
did  not  reach  a  vote  in  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Watson  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress in  the  new  District  of  Cameron,  McKean, 
Venango  and  Warren  Counties,  in  1888,  receiving 
4,213  plurality  against  a  plurality  for  President  Har- 
rison of  4,013.  In  1842  Mr.  Watson  married  Elvira 
McDowell,  whose  death  occurred  in  1849.  No 
children  of  this  marriage  survive.  In  1856  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Caroline  E.,  daughter  of  Hon.  N.  B.  El- 
dred,  of  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania.  Of  the 
children  born  of  this  marriage  Annie  Bartlett  alone 
survives.  At  the  date  of  this  publication  Mr.  Wat- 
son continues  actively  engaged  in  the  various  busi- 
ness pursuits  which  have  absorbed  so  many  years 
of  his  life, — banking,  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
operations  in  pine  timber  lands,  the  production 
of  petroleum  and  grain  growing.  While  increas- 
ing his  lumber  interests,  he  has  gradually  become, 
probably,  the  largest  land  owner  in  Warren  Coun- 
ty, and  latterly  he  has  acquired  extensive  tim- 
ber tracts  on  the  Pacific  slope.  These  various  and 
absorbing  pursuits  have  not  diminished  his  concern 
in  public  afi'airs,  nor  have  they  dulled  his  lively  in- 
terest in  the  successes,  or  lessened  his  sympathy  in 
the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbors,  and  his  large  and 
ever-increasing  circle  of  acquaintances.  On  the 
contrary,  he  contemplates  the  various  political 
schemes  of  the  time  with  all  the  ardor  of  earlier 
days,  but  with  a  judgment  and  wisdom  ripened  by 
wide  and  varied  experience.  Happy  in  his  own  do- 
mestic life  and  successes,  he  is  ever  ready  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  the  less  fortunate,  by  his 
quiet  sympathy  in  their  distress,  or  by  extending 
the  hand  of  unostentatious  charity. 


WILLIAM  C.  CULBERTSON. 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CULBERTSON,  of  Girard, 
Member  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  from  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth Pennsjdvania  District,  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  Crawford  and  Erie,  was  born  at  Edinboro, 
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KrU'  County,  Pennsylvania,  November  27, 1825,  and 
is  of  Bcolcli-Iri.sli  Pn^sbylcrian  stock.  After  rc- 
ceivinj;-  a  common  scliool  education  lie  enj^agcd  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  on  the  AUeglian}'  Hivcr, 
and  afterwards  established  mills  at  (Jovington,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  removed  with  his  family  in  1850. 
He  remained  here  until  18C3,  when,  being  a  North- 
ern man  by  birth  and  sympathy,  he  returned  to 
Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  making  his  home  at 
Girard,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Culbertson 
has  continued  actively  in  business  since  that  date, 
and  has  lumbering  and  farming  interests  at  various 
points  thro\ighout  the  West  and  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-hrst  Congress  as 
a  Kepublican,  by  a  plurality  of  3,072  votes,  over  his 
opponent  James  P.  Burns,  Democrat.  Mr.  Cul- 
bertson is  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tees on  Expenses  in  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Patents,  and  War  Claims. 


WILLIAM  E.  JONES. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  RICHARD  JONES,  late 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works,  at  Braddock,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in 
Hazleton,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  February 
23,  1889,  and  died  from  an  accident  September  28, 
1889.  He  was  of  Welsh  descent,  his  father,  the 
Rev.  John  G.  Jones,  having,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  emigrated  from  Wales  to  America  in  1832, 
and  first  settled  in  Pittsburgh.  His  parents  removed 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Scranton,  and  from  there  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  afterwards  to  Hazleton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Owing  to  the  ill  health  of  his  father,  young 
William  had  to  begin  work  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
with  but  a  limited  education.  He  began  by  serving 
as  an  apprentice  to  the  moulder's  trade.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  Crane  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  at  Catasauqua,  Penusjdvania.  He  was 
placed  at  first  in  the  foimdry  department,  and  later 
in  the  machine  shop,  and  by  the  time  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  had  made  such  great  progress, 
that  he  was  already  receiving  the  customary  wages 
of  a  journeyman  machinist.  He  tlien  left  Catasau- 
qua and  entered  the  employ  of  James  Nelson  at 
.Janesville,  Luzerne  County,  as  a  machinist.  In 
1856  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  work 
there  in  the  machine  shop  of  J.  P.  Morris  &  Com- 
pany. From  there  he  journeyed  to  Tyrone,  wliere 
he  obtained  employment  as  a  lumberman,  raftsman, 
and  farm  hand,  until  the  spring  of  1858,  and  from 
thence  he  worked  his  way  to  Clearfield  County.  In 
1859  he  went  to  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  and 


worked  at  his  trade  for  the  Cambria  Iron  Company 
for  three  months.  He  then  went  to  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  having  received  an  oiler  from  Colonel 
Jilcs  l<]dwards  to  helj)  erect  a  blast  furnace,  in  the 
capacity  of  master  iiiet^hanic.  On  April  14,  18((1, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Lloyd,  and  a  few 
days  after,  the  secession  feeling  having  become  very 
strong,  and  having  had  several  personal  encounters 
with  secessionists,  he,  accompanied  by  his  youthful 
bride,  left  Chattanooga  during  the  night  in  which 
the  Government  works  at  Harper's  Ferry  were  de- 
stroyed by  Lieutenant  .lones.  He  returned  to 
Johnstown,  and  again  went  to  work  in  the  Cambria 
Iron  Company's  works.  On  July  31,  1802,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  for  nine 
months'  service,  and  in  September  was  mustered 
in  as  sergeant.  He  served  with  this  regiment  until 
his  time  expired,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  where  he  was 
badly  wounded,  but  refused  to  leave  his  regiment 
during  the  battle.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service  he  returned  to  Johnstown,  and  once  more 
went  to  work  for  the  Cambria  Iron  Companj'.  Dur- 
ing the  Gettysburg  campaign  he  raised  Company  F, 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety-fourth  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment Emergency  Men,  of  which  he  was  mustered 
in  as  Captain,  July  20,  1864.  He  was  transferred  as 
Captain  of  the  Independent  Company,  Ninety- 
seventh  Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers,  and  was 
stationed  at  Baltimore  as  Captain  commanding  the 
Provost  Guard  until  the  close  of  the  war,  under  the 
command  of  General  Lew  Wallace.  The  Indepen- 
dent Company  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  dis- 
ciplined and  best  drilled  companies  in  the  service 
and  entered  into  competitive  drill  against  the 
Eleventh  Indiana  at  Monumental  Square,  Balti- 
more. General  Lew  Wallace  viewed  the  contest, 
and  complimented  Captain  Jones  with  having  one 
of  the  finest  drilled  companies  in  the  service.  De- 
siring to  join  the  regiment  during  the  Fort  Fisher 
campaign,  his  request  was  refused,  the  Provost 
Marshall  declining  to  endorse  it,  stating  that  it  was 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  service  that  Captain  Jones 
remain  with  his  command.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  service,  after 
which  he  spent  a  few  months  in  the  oil  regions  dur- 
ing the  Pit-Hole  excitement,  and  then,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  George  Fritz,  he  again  returned  to  Johns- 
town, and  once  more  entered  the  machine  shops  of 
the  Cambria  Iron  Company.  In  1872  Captain  Jones 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  to  Mr. 
Fritz,  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Cambria 
Iron  Works,  on  the  death  of  whom,  in  1873,  he  re- 
signed his  position  in  Johnstown,  and  went  to 
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Pittsburgh,  where  he  was  soon  afterward  engaged  as 
master  mechanic  for  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Company,  to  help  erect  their  steel  works  and  roll 
mill  at  Bessemer.  Upon  the  completion  of  these 
works  in  1875,  Captain  Jones  was  made  General 
Superintendent  and  given  full  charge  of  the  works. 
He  built  furnaces  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G,— H  and  I 
being  in  course  of  erection.  He  had  at  an  early  age 
developed  a  remarkable  appreciation  for  machinery, 
and  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  its  laws,  and  showed 
marked  ingenuity  in  solving  difficult  problems. 
His  numerous  improvements  and  inventions  have 
made  the  furnaces  which  he  erected  the  finest  in 
the  world.  Of  these  inventions  his  first  were,  a 
device  for  operating  ladles  in  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess, and  improvements  in  hose  couplings.  These 
were  patented  December  12,  1876.  In  the  same 
month  he  also  patented  designs  for  Bessemer  con- 
verters. His  other  more  important  patents  are 
washers  for  ingot  moulds,  (1876)  ;  hot  beds  for 
bending  rolls,  (1877)  ;  apparatus  for  compressing 
ingots  while  casting  ingot  moulds,  (1878) ;  cooling- 
roll  journals  and  shafts,  (1881)  ;  feeding  appliance 
for  rolling  mills,  and  art  of  making  railroad  bars, 
(1886) ;  appliance  for  rolls,  apparatus  for  removing 
and  setting  rolls,  housing  caps  for  rolls,  roll  hous- 
ings, (1888) ;  and  apparatus  for  removing  ingots 
from  moulds,  (1889).  His  last  and  greatest  inven- 
tion was  a  method  for  mixing  metal  taken  from 
blastfurnaces  and  charged  into  two  receiving  tanks. 
Letters  patent  on  this  invention  had  been  allowed, 
but  were  not  yet  issued  at  the  time  of  Captain 
Jones'  death.  In  1888  Captain  Jones  was  appointed 
consulting  engineer  to  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Com- 
pany. He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Engineers'  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute of  Great  Britain.  Some  j^ears  ago  he  visited 
Europe,  and  was  received  with  great  consideration 
by  Krupp,  the  famous  German  gun  manufacturer, 
at  Essen,  besides  receiving  attention  from  all  the 
prominent  manufacturers  of  Europe.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  the  United  States  that  received  an  invi- 
tation from  Mr.  Krupp  to  visit  his  works.  He  was 
the  only  Pennsylvanian  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
gress of  steel  men  held  in  Scotland  in  1888.  AVhile 
there  he  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  making  of 
Bessemer  steel,  which  was  received  with  applause. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  a  member  of  the  Major  Har- 
per Post  of  Braddock,  and  was  largely  instrumen- 
tal in  procuring  the  erection  of  the  Braddock 
Soldiers'  Monument.  In  1888  he  was  chosen  Senior 
Vice-Commander  of  the  Department  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  prominently  mentioned  for  State  Com- 


mander. He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order, 
of  several  Welsh  societies  and  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
In  politics  Captain  Jones  was  a  staunch  and  un- 
swerving Republican,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  ijrotection  to  American  industries.  He 
never  had  any  political  aspirations,  but  he  was 
always  ready  to  serve  his  party  whenever  he  was 
needed.  At  the  time  of  the  Johnstown  flood  Cap- 
tain Jones  took  command  of  three  hundred  picked 
men  from  Braddock  and  conveyed  them  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  where  under  his  skilled  leader- 
ship they  performed  extraordinary  deeds  in  rescu- 
ing the  injured.  He  always  exhibited  the  greatest 
friendship  and  kindness  towards  the  Methodist 
Church,  a  denomination  which  he  assisted  in  many 
ways,  and  particularly  in  aiding  them  to  commence 
work  on  their  handsome  new  church,  now  in  course 
of  erection  at  Braddock.  As  was  natural,  a  man 
whose  life  was  passed  in  such  arduous  mental  and 
physical  toil,  must  have  some  vent  in  the  form  of 
recreation.  Captain  Jones  was  an  enthusiast  over 
the  national  game  of  base  ball,  attending  every 
game  which  was  played  in  his  vicinity  on  every 
possible  occasion.  During  the  great  strike  at  Brad- 
dock he  attended  a  mass  meeting  of  the  men,  and 
as  soon  as  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  he  arose 
and  read  a  proposition  to  them.  When  he  had  fiin- 
islied  he  added :  "There  it  is  for  you  now,  you  can 
do  what  j'ou  please  with  it.  I  am  going  to  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  ball  game."  The  services  of  Captain 
Jones  to  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  were  of 
such  a  nature — so  comprehensive  and  so  capable — 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  them  at  a 
money  valuation.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact  it 
may  be  stated  that  he  received  as  his  salary  as 
General  Superintendent  the  sum  of  135,000  per 
year,  which  his  income  from  royalties  brought 
up  to  $50,000,  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  very  generous,  however,  in 
charity,  and  it  is  estimated  that  his  gifts  in  various 
directions  amounted  to  more  than  §10,000  a  year; 
many  of  these  were  large,  and  were  bestowed  so 
qiiietly  that  few  knew  anything  with  regard  to 
them.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  hundreds 
of  poor  people  in  Braddock  had  cause  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Captain  Jones.  The  fact  which  rendered  the 
death  of  Captain  Jones  more  especially  a  subject  of 
public  grief  and  regret,  was  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  occurred.  On  Septem- 
ber 26,  1889,  a  terrible  and  fatal  accident  took  place 
at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works.  Furnace  C, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  plant,  had  not  been  work- 
ing properly  during  the  day.  A  cast  had  been 
made  and  everything  was  in  good  shape  up  to  two 
hours  after  noon,  when  the  charge  collected  up, 
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forming  an  arch  in  the  narrower  part  of  tlic  fur- 
nace. Wlicn  it  was  discovered  that  the  metal  was 
not  running  freely,  the  men  who  were  endeavoring 
to  remedy  the  ditliciilty  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Jones,  endeavored  to  loosen  the 
charge  by  shutting  off  the  blast.  This  did  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  and  other  means  were  being  tried, 
when  a  sudden  break  occurred,  the  flame  sliooting 
out  tons  of  molton  iron  and  pouring  it  upon  the 
men.  The  terrible  rush  of  metal  knocked  Captain 
Jones  down  into  the  pit,  where  he  happened  to  be 
thrown  between  two  trucks  or  he  would  have  met 
instant  death.  When  removed  from  the  pit  his 
clothing  was  burned  entirely  from  his  body,  and  he 
was  horribly  burned  about  the  head.  His  fall 
caused  his  death,  however,  as  he  struck  his  head 
on  the  car  or  wall,  while  it  is  probable  that  he 
might  have  recovered  from  the  burns.  Several 
other  employees  were  injured  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  were  at  once  taken  to  the  Homeopathic 
Hospital  at  Pittsburgh  for  treatment,  where  Captain 
Jones  breathed  his  last  on  the  Saturday  following 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  never  having  been 
in  an  entirelj'  conscious  state  from  the  time  of  the 
accident.  The  five  thousand  men  employed  in  the 
great  steel  works  were  almost  frantic  with  grief 
when  they  heard  that  their  beloved  and  admired 
leader  was  dying  ;  and  both  for  his  recognized  ami- 
able and  generous  qualities  as  a  man,  and  because 
he  was  known  througliout  the  United  States  and 
Europe  as  one  of  the  most  expert  and  successful 
steel  managers  in  the  world,  his  sudden  death 
awakened  a  chord  of  sympathy  seldom  struck  to  so 
general  an  effect.  The  funeral  of  Captain  Jones 
took  place  at  Braddock  on  the  afternoon  of  Octo- 
ber 2.  The  whole  town  was  draped  in  mourning. 
The  floral  tributes  in  honor  of  .the  dead  were  nu- 
merous and  beautiful.  The  pall-bearers  were  James 
C.  McWilliams,  who  was  the  only  person  with  Cap- 
tain Jones  when  he  died,  George  Kennan,  James 
Mullooley,  James  Tolan,  Luke  Higgins,  John  Mar- 
tin, Newton  Trees  and  William  Purdy.  The  hon- 
orary pall-bearers  were  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  New 
York,  H.  C.  Frick,  of  Pittsburgh,  George  Lauder,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Robert  W.  Hunt,  of  Chicago,  Owen  F. 
Libert,  of  Bethlehem,  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Johns- 
town, James  Thom^as,  of  Catasauqua,  and  Thomas  M. 
Lapsly,  of  Braddock.  Major  A.  M.  Harper  Post, 
No.  181,  G.  A.  R.,  acted  as  a  special  escort,  followed 
by  the  Hixleman  Lodge  of  Masons  of  East  Liberty, 
and  Monongahela  Council,  Jimior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics,  of  Braddock.  The  parochial 
and  public  schools,  and  all  the  principal  stores  of 
the  town  were  closed  during  the  funeral.  Among 
the  instances  of  public  recognition  of  the  occasion, 


that  of  tiie  jjcople  of  .loiuiHtown  was  notable.  At 
a  mcuiting  of  tiie  most  prominent  men  of  the  town, 
a  scries  of  tiie  most  Haltering  and  complimentary 
resolutions  were  ijassed.  Four  children  were  born 
to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Jones,  two  of  wliom  are  dead 
and  two  living,  the  surviving  ones  being  Mr.  W.  M. 
C.  .Jones,  and  a  daughter  Cora.  The  son  is  engaged 
at  the  Edgar  Thomson  works  as  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor. Among  the  many  editorial  references  to  his 
death,  the  following  quotation  illustrates  the  univer- 
sal sentiment  with  regard  to  the  cliaracter  of  Cap- 
tain Jones,  and  expresses  the  general  regret  at  his 
loss  : 

"Without  resort  to  conventional  platitudes,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  community  mourns. 
Why  should  it  not?  Here  was  a  generous  soul,  a 
soul  the  very  essence  of  which  was  the  inbred  in- 
stinct of  honor  ;  a  bold  and  resolute,  but  kind  heart 
which  cleaved  to  the  right,  but  knew  charity  for 
the  erring ;  a  leailer  in  almost  every  public  enter- 
prise ;  the  most  trusted  guide-wheel  to  the  vast  in- 
dustries of  the  great  firm  by  which  he  was  em- 
ployed ;  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier.  In  civil  life  a 
conspicuous  example  of  the  self-success  which  it 
has  been  the  fond  habit  among  Americans  to  boast, 
he  was  in  every  respect  openlj-,  and  in  his  private 
life,  a  type  of  manhood  to  which  we  could  turn  at 
all  seasons,  and  experience  pleasure  and  profit  in 
the  contemplation.  A  noble  soul  has  been  stilled, 
and  only  the  comfort  remains  that  the  good  it  has 
accomplished  does  not  perish  with  it." 

While  it  is  recognized  that  Captain  Jones  in  his 
youth  was  gifted  beyond  the  average  boy  in  having 
a  natural  adaptability  for  mechanics,  he  achieved 
success  mainly  through  untiring  industry  and  un- 
ceasing application.  He  was  emphatically  a  worker ; 
he  had  a  deep  pride  in  his  vocation  and  was  ambi- 
tious to  excel.  He  followed  the  maxim,  "  There  is 
no  true  excellence  without  great  labor,"  and  there 
is  the  key  to  his  success.  He  was  a  true  "  Captain 
of  industry,"  \msurpassed  as  an  organizer,  mar- 
velous in  his  knowledge  of  detail,  fruitful  in  experi- 
ence and  inventions,  always  planning  new  victories 
and  winning  them.  His  success  is  written  in  the 
monster  establishment  at  Bessemer,  which  will  re- 
main a  monument  to  his  energy,  his  skill,  his 
achievements.  The  position  which  he  filled  was 
one  which  demanded  a  high  order  of  executive 
ability,  inventive  faculty  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture, coupled  with  the  power  of  analysis  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  generalization  on  the  other,  that  are 
rarely  found  combined  in  any  one  man.  The  fact 
that  in  the  possession  of  these  faculties  Captain 
Jones  was  pre-eminent,  accounts  for  the  lofty  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew  him 
or  who  had  close  dealings  with  him.  Finally,  as 
the  crowning  record  of  his  life  by  such  a  tribute  as 
rarely  falls  to  any  man,  the  following  resolutions 
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are  given,  as  passed  on  October  3,  1889,  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  managers  of  Carnegie  Brotliers  and 
Company,  limited,  and  of  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Com- 
pany, limited,  held  at  their  branch  offices  in  Pitts- 
burgh : 

"  Resolved,  That  as  this  Arm  in  all  its  historj'  has 
never  been  called  upon  to  record  a  loss  so  tragic  as 
that  which  lias  deprived  it  of  its  great  manager, 
Captain  William  Richard  Jones,  so  neither  has  it 
ever  lost  an  officer  whose  services  were  more  valu- 
able, or  to  whom  it  was  more  deeply  indebted  for 
the  success  which  has  attended  its  operations. 

"  Resolved ,  That  valuable  as  the  services  of  Cap- 
tain Jones  have  been,  not  only  to  us  but  to  steel 
raamifactxirers  in  general,  the  remembrance  of  these 
fade  away  in  the  keen  pangs  of  grief  awakened  in 
us  by  the  recollection  of  our  friend,  the  man. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  history  of  steel  manufacture 
will  record  his  name  with  those  whose  joint  labors 
have  brought  tlie  art  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  and  in  the  list  of  men  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  through  the  possession  of  indisputable  genius 
to  commanding  positions  as  organizers  and  mana- 
gers of  masses  of  men  in  the  industrial  armies  of 
this  age,  the  highest  rank  must  be  accorded  to  Cap- 
tain Jones. 

"Resolved,  That  to  us,  his  employers  and  friends, 
who  knew  him  intimately  through  many  j'ears  of 
almost  daily  intercourse,  there  is  still  left  in  our 
grief,  though  he  is  gone,  the  ijrecious  privilege  of 
meditating  upon  a  combination  of  manly  qualities 
which  constitutes  the  real  man,  and  which,  united 
in  him,  gave  forth  that  indefinable,  but  rarest  qual- 
ity, character;  a  brave,  just,  honest,  transparent 
soul;  a  staunch,  loyal-hearted,  generous  friend  was 
he,  whose  absence  from  us  and  from  o\ir  councils 
we  to-day  so  deeply  mourn. 

"Resolved,  That  his  life  should  have  been  sacri- 
ficed in  our  service  must  ever  hereafter  tinge  our 
thoughts  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  with 
feelings  of  profound  regret ;  and  j'et  we  would  not 
forget  that  the  commander  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  at  the  post  of  duty,  amid  the  roar  of  the  vast 
establishment  which  was  his  work  and  which  is 
his  monument.  A  heroic  end  was  his,  worthy  of 
the  soldier  he  was,  for  Captain  Jones  fell  upon  the 
field  which  he  had  conquered. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  firm  cannot  forget  the  faith- 
ful men  who  died  or  suffered  with  their  Captain. 
It  begs  to  thank  the  survivors,  and  to  assure  them 
that  it  appreciates  to  the  fullest  extent  their  devo- 
tion to  duty ;  and  the  profound  sympathy  of  the 
firm  is  hereby  offered  to  JVfrs.  Jones  and  her  family, 
and  to  the  families  of  those  who  were  stricken  by 
the  recent  grievous  accident. 

"Resolved  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed 
upon  the  minutes  and  copies  forwarded  to  the  be- 
reaved families." 

More  than  ten  thousand  men  followed  to  the 
grave  the  remains  of  Captain  Jones,  who  had  been 
at  once  the  friend,  the  associate,  the  benefactor  and 
the  leader  of  the  most  of  them. 


OELANDO  METCALF. 

ORLANDO  METCALF,  manufacturer,  was  born 
July  31,  1840,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  His 
father,  Orlando  Williams  Metcalf,  was  a  graduate 
of  Union  College,  and  a  lawyer  of  high  reputation. 
Arunah  Metcalf,  his  grandfatlier,  of  Cooperstown, 
New  York,  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  that 
State  in  180C-'10,  and  also  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress in  1811-13.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  Zebulon 
Metcalf,  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut — himself  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Metcalf  family  of  England,  recent- 
ly represented  in  the  British  Peerage  by  Sir  Charles 
Herbert  Theophilus  Metcalf,  Baronet,  of  Fern  Hill, 
Berkshire.  The  old  family  crest  is  a  talbot  (mas- 
tifl'),  the  dexter  paw  supporting  a  golden  escutcheon: 
the  motto  is  Conquiesco — "  I  am  at  rest."  Arunah 
Metcalf  married  Eunice  Williams,  whose  father, 
Capt.  Veatch  Williams,  married  Lucy  Walsworth. 
Capt.  Williams  was  of  the  fifth  generation  from 
Robert  Williams,  born  in  1563  in  Norfolk,  England, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1637  and  settled  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  He  was  "  a  staunch  and 
typical  Puritan  whose  scruples  forbade  his  conform- 
iiy  with  the  tenets  of  the  established  church  of  Eng- 
land during  the  intolerable  reign  of  Charles  I." 
Eunice  Williams  Metcalf  (the  paternal  grandmother 
of  Orlando  Metcalf),  as  the  daughter  of  Lucy  Wals- 
worth Williams,  had  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  Mar- 
garet Plantagenet,  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Lady  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  in  1499. 
This  lady  was  (October  14,  1513)  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  received  let- 
ters patent  establishing  her  in  the  castles,  manors 
and  lauds  of  Richard,  late  Earl  of  Salisbury,  her 
grandfather.  Notwithstandiug  these  marks  of  royal 
favor,  an  opportunity  was  seized  upon  several  years 
afterwards  to  destroj^  the  only  remaining  branch  of 
the  Plantageuets  in  this  illustrious  lady.  At  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy  years  (31  Henry  VIII.),  she 
was  condemned  to  death,  unheard  bj'  Parliament, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  May  25,  1541.  when 
her  dignitj'  as  Countess  of  Salisbury  fell  imder  at- 
tainder. She  married  Sir  Richard  Pole,  Iv.  G.,  and 
had  issue  Henrj',  Baron  Montague,  from  whom 
lineallj'  descended  Lucy  (Walsworth)  Williams. 
Orlando  Williams  Metcalf,  (her  grandson)  married 
Mary  Mehitable  Knap,  May  17, 1836,  sister  of  Charles 
Knap,  founder  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Cannon  Foundry, 
Pittsburgh.  These  were  the  parents  of  Orlando  Met- 
calf, of  Colorado  Springs.  Mr.  Metcalf's  ambition 
from  the  earliest  days  of  his  j^outh  was  to  become 
a  business  man  ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education,  the  latter  portion  of  which  was 
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obtiiiiK'd  (lui  iiig  tlic  term  passed  at  Keiij'ou  (Jollege, 
Cambria,  Ohio,  where,  however,  lie  did  not  graduate. 
In  IS-jS  hiH  unele  was  engaged  in  tlie  nuunifaetnre  of 
sugar  and  cotton  machinery  for  the  Soutliern  trath; ; 
and  as  tliis  seemed  to  oJTer  the  first  oi)])ortunity  for 
obtaining  a  business  education,  lie  entered  the  eslab- 
lislimeut  iu  the  lowest  capacity,  as  olHee-boy,  at 
f 75.00  a  year.  He  performed  punctually  and  satis- 
factorily the  duties  which  the  position  required,  and 
lived  within  his  income,  small  as  it  was.  This  lat- 
ter simple  fact  was  the  key  note  to  his  character. 
Carrying  the  principle  into  all  his  business  relations, 
he  can  say  to-day  that  he  owes  no  man  anything. 
During  the  war,  his  uncle,  Charles  Knap,  ran  his 
foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  Columbiads,  and 
was  assisted  by  his  nephews  William  and  Orlando 
Metcalf.  From  the  close  of  the  war  until  1871  the 
foundry  was  turned  to  the  use  of  moulding  peace- 
ful as  well  as  warlike  implements.  Mr.  Metcalf 
next  entered  into  bu.siness  relations  with  the  "  Cres- 
cent Spring  Company,"  of  which  he  was  Manager 
and  Treasurer  until  1873,  when  he  started  the  "  Ve- 
rona Tool  Works,"  under  the  firm  name  of  Metcalf, 
Paul  &  Company,  of  which  he  is  still  the  head. 
This  company  is  engaged  iu  the  manufacture  of 
railroad  track  tools.  One  of  its  famous  specialties 
is  the  Verona  Nut  Lock,  of  which  there  are  now 
more  than  150,000,000  in  use.  In  1879  Mr.  Metcalf 
was  suffering  from  nervous  prostration,  superin- 
duced by  the  stress  of  his  difficult  and  constantly 
increasing  business  cares.  He  accordingly  visited 
Colorado,  where  he  soon  realized  the  benefits  of  the 
climate ;  and  with  the  natural  mental  activity  of 
the  man,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  State,  to  the  extent  that  he 
began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  their  develop- 
ment. At  this  time  the  Colorado  Midland  Railroad 
was  under  consideration,  and  Mr.  Metcalf  entered 
into  the  movement  with  all  his  natural  energy  and 
his  strong  business  sense,  and  w^as  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  its  first  Board  of  Directors,  and  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  from  1885  to  1888 
was  Second  Vice-President  of  the  road.  He  became 
and  is  still  President  of  the  Pacific  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  whose  fields,  located  in  Gunnison  County, 
Colorado,  comprise  about  3,000  acres  of  the  finest 
anthracite  coal  land,  giving  strong  indications  also 
of  silver  ore,  and  possessing  slate  and  marble  quar- 
ries of  the  rarest  qualities.  The  anthracite  coal  de- 
posits, now  well  developed,  have  been  favorably 
reported  upon  by  expert  authorities,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Lawson,  of  Dalhousie  College ;  Engineer 
Long,  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway ;  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Langley,  of  the  Chair  of  Chemistry, 
Ann  Arbor  University  ;  and  recently  very  thorough- 


ly and  exhaustively  liy  Professor  James  T.  Gardi- 
ner, of  Albany,  New  York.  The  latest  development 
of  this  coal  measure  shows  up  2,500,000  tons  of  the 
very  finest  anthracite  coal,  equal  in  every  respect  to 
the  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  covering  only 
an  area  of  210  acres  of  the  3,000.  The  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  a  company  engaged  in  an  interest  or 
industry  of  the  extent,  value  and  importance  of 
this  would  be  sufficient,  one  would  suppose,  to  oc- 
cupy the  entire  time  and  consideration  of  any  one 
man ;  but  Mr.  Metcalf  is  also  President  of  the  Elk 
Mountain  Railway,  extending  from  Carbondale,  Col- 
orado, to  these  coal  fields,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
the  line  of  which  has  been  surveyed  and  permanent- 
ly located.  Mr.  Metcalf  married  in  1803  Miss  Agnes 
McElroy,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  McElroy,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  household  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  re- 
side during  the  winter  at  their  Colorado  Springs 
residence,  and  in  summer  at  Camp  Duquesne,  Mani- 
tou  Park,  on  the  line  of  the  Colorado  Midland,  re- 
markable for  the  beautiful  mountain  region  which 
it  has  opened  up  to  travel  and  tourists  and  for  set- 
tlement. From  the  office  boy  to  the  manufacturer 
and  promoter  of  interests  involving  the  history  of 
another  State,  is  a  long  step;  but  Mr.  Metcalf 's  suc- 
cess has  grown  out  of  the  principles  which  he  im- 
bibed iu  his  youth  and  held  to  and  made  practical 
through  all  his  business  life — principles,  no  doubt, 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  long  line  of  blooded 
ancestry  to  which  he  can  look  back  with  such  just 
pride.  "  Blood  will  tell,"  and  in  the  clear  vision 
and  earnest  and  far-seeing  expression  which  charac- 
terize the  countenance  of  the  svibject  of  this  sketch, 
can  be  seen  the  native  American  quality  of  the  man, 
and  this  has  grown  out  of  a  Puritan  and  old  Nor- 
man family  ancestry. 


EHODES  S.  SUTTON. 

RHODES  STANSBURY  SUTTON,  M.D.  LL.D., 
was  born  on  July  8,  1841,  at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 
His  father,  James  Sutton,  was,  during  the  course 
of  his  life  both  a  successful  merchant,  and  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer.  For  several  years  previous 
to  his  death  he  was  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Indiana.  It  was  almost  entirely  owing  to 
his  influence  that  the  Indiana  branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  was  built.  Dr.  Sutton's  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Stansbury.  Her  father 
was  a  physician.  Her  grandfather  was  the  first 
Surveyor-General  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  for 
some  time  was  a  partner  in  business  with  Robert 
Morris  of  Revolutionary  fame.    She  is  a  woman  of 
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unusual  intellectual  power  and  cultivation,  and  it 
was  mainly  through  her  respect  for  the  profession 
of  medicine  that  her  son  was  encouraged  to  follow 
his  own  inclination  in  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
During  early  boyhood  young  Sutton  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Indiana,  and  recited  private  les- 
sons to  his  mother,  reading  under  her  tutorage, 
prior  to  his  fifteenth  year,  an  extended  course  in 
history.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  began  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  imder  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der McElwain,  then  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Indiana.  Under  the  tutorage  of  this  ex- 
cellent divine  he  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years. 
In  the  autumn  of  1856  he  entered  Elders  Ridge 
Academy,  wliere  he  remained  for  one  year.  He 
then  continued  his  studies  for  two  and  a  half  years 
in  Tuscarora  Academy  in  Juniata  County.  In  the 
spring  of  1859  he  entered  Jefferson  College  at  Can- 
nonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  graduating  from  there  in 
June,  1862.  During  the  senior  year  in  college,  in 
addition  to  the  studies  of  the  course,  he  read  anat- 
omy and  physiology  with  the  late  Dr.  J.  V.  Her- 
riott.  In  September,  1862,  he  entered  Jefl'erson 
Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  registered  as  a 
private  student  of  Professor  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  who 
was  then  conducting  a  private  school  of  anatomy 
and  operative  surgery.  He  attended  the  winter 
course  of  instruction  in  the  college,  and  spent  the 
evenings  during  the  entire  term,  in  Dr.  Agnew's 
dissecting  rooms.  From  the  spring  of  1863  to  the 
spring  of  1864,  he  was  attached  to  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Union  Army.  He  then  returned  to 
Philadelphia  and  resumed  his  studies  under  Dr. 
Agnew, — who  had  then  become  connected  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,— and  graduated  in  1865, 
receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Prom  the  spring  of 
1865  to  the  autumn  of  1866  Dr.  Sutton  remained  in 
Philadelphia,  serving  as  House  Physician  in  Block- 
ley  Hospital,  and  teaching  anatomy  in  the  same 
dissecting  rooms  in  which  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1863.  In  1866  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Pittsburgh,  where,  with  the  exception  of  twenty- 
one  months  spent  in  Europe  in  professional  studies, 
he  has  remained.  In  1879  he  was  tendered  a  lec- 
tureship on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  in  Rush  Medical 
College  of  Chicago.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Operative  Surgery  in  the  College  bf  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Diseases  of  Women  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Wooster  University,  located 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  All  these  offers  were  declined 
for  the  same  reason — that  he  preferred  to  reAain  in 
his  native  State.  His  professional  life  has  been  a 
busy  one.  For  some  years  his  practice  has  been 
almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  medical  and  surgi- 


cal treatment  of  women.  His  ambition  to  obtain  the 
best  results  possible  in  surgical  work,  led  him  to 
establish,  after  his  return  from  Europe  in  1883,  a 
Private  Hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  his  own 
patients.  This  institution  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  private  hospitals  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  statistics  as  to  the  results  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  those  of  any  similiar  institution. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  gave  him  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1865  ;  three  years  after  attaining 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  1886  Wooster  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
For  the  past  sixteen  years  Dr.  Sutton  has  been  a 
contributor  to  many  of  the  leading  medical  journals 
of  the  country,  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gynecological  Society,  and  to  several  standard 
works  on  diseases  of  women.  He  is  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies  of  this  country  and  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  during  his  extended  professional 
career  has  achieved  deserved  distinction  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession ;  more  especially  in  that 
department  pertaining  to  the  diseases  of  women,  in 
which  branch  he  has  an  excellent  reputation  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


WILLIAM  LILLY. 

GENERAL  WILLIAM  LILLY,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Mauch  Chunk,  and  one  of  the  leading  coal 
and  iron  operators  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at 
Penn  Y^an,  New  Y'ork,  in  1821.  Prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution his  ancestors  were  farmers,  and  in  that  strug- 
gle they  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
sturdy  patriots  whose  courage  and  persistence 
finally  achieved  independence.  His  father.  Colonel 
William  Lilly,  was  a  man  of  ability  and  position, 
and  the  friend  and  associate  of  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  his  day.  In  1836  Col.  Lilly  became  inter- 
ested in  mining,  and  removed  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1838.  Thither  also  he  removed  his  family,  taking 
with  him  his  third  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who  soon  found  employment  with  the  Beaver 
Meadow  Railroad  Company.  The  line  owned  and 
operated  by  this  corporation  ran  from  the  coal  mines 
in  the  upper  end  of  Carbon  (then  Northampton) 
County  to  the  canal  at  Parryville,  and  was  the  only 
steam  railroad  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  for  many  years. 
The  mining  of  anthracite  coal  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy and  for  a  long  time  this  little  road  sufiiced  to 
transport  the  entire  output  in  this  region  over  the 
mountains  and  down  the  winding  Lehigh  Valley  to 
Parryville,  where  it  was  reshipped  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  in  canal  boats.    In  a  year  or  two 
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youns^  Ijilly  had  risen  to  be  a  conductor  on  tliin 
rond,  and  after  a  short  service  in  this  capacity,  hav- 
iiii;'  proved  himself  a  faitlifnl  and  competent  subor- 
dinate, he  was  advanced  to  a  position  of  trust  in  tlie 
administrative  department  of  the  road.  In  1844  he 
accepted  a  position  of  responsibility  with  Ario  Par- 
dee &  Co.,  at  Penn  Haven,  above  Maucli  Chunk.  In 
1859  he  was  associated  with  that  gentleman  and  the 
late  J.  Qillinghani  Fell  and  George  B.  Markle,  in 
establishing  a  coal  business  on  an  extensive  scale  at 
Ycddo,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  un- 
dertaking was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  somewhat 
hazardous  one,  but  its  originators  were  men  of  ex- 
perience and  good  managers  and  they  had  energy, 
perseverance,  sound  judgment  and  all  the  other 
requisites  in  achieving  success.  Before  their  pro- 
ject had  been  in  operation  two  j'ears,  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  and  an  unprecedented  demand  for  coal 
and  iron  sprang  up.  In  a  few  years  General  Lilly 
and  his  associates  were  rich  men,  the  General  him- 
self paying  to  the  government  on  his  income,  during 
the  time  of  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax,  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In  his  youth 
General  Lillj^  took  a  great  interest  in  military  mat- 
ters and  possessed  so  manj'  elements  of  character 
fitting  him  for  the  leadership  of  men,  that  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  elected  Colonel  of 
one  of  the  militia  regiments  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
He  was  quite  an  enthusiast  in  military  matters,  and 
in  his  new  position  worked  untiringly  to  raise  the 
efficiency  of  the  militia  and  to  increase  its  numbers. 
His  labors  were  very  successful  and  as  a  reward  for 
them,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General,  being  at  the  time  the  youngest  person  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  wearing  the  star  of  a  gen- 
eral officer.  Developing  a  keen  interest  in  politics 
through  official  contact  with  public  men,  he  began 
active  work  in  this  field  as  early  as  1850.  His  worth 
and  ability  were  generally  recognized,  and  in  that 
very  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
State  Legislature.  In  that  body  lie  distinguished 
himself  by  his  faithful  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his 
constituents,  and  by  his  broad  and  advanced  views 
on  matters  of  public  jjolicy.  Ee-elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature, he  served  a  second  term,  and  in  the  contest 
for  the  Speakership  of  the  House  he  fell  but  a  few 
votes  short  of  the  successful  candidate,  Hon.  John 
8.  Ehey,  an  able  man  from  Armstrong  County  who 
had  served  three  terms  in  the  House.  Pressure  of 
business  obligations  and  duties  prevented  Gen. 
Lilly's  continuance  longer  in  the  Legislature,  but 
did  not  interfere  with  his  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  State ;  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
Democratic  party  he  exerted  no  common. influence. 
Being  a  man  of  integrity  and  occupying  a  command- 


ing position  in  the  industrial  world  he  was  highly 
respected.  During  the  exciting  perifxl  which  pre- 
CA'dv.d  the  secession  of  the  Soutliern  States,  General 
Lilly  remained  in  and  acted  with  the  Democratic 
l)arty,  notwithstanding  that  his  judgment  did  not 
fully  endorse  some  of  the  views  and  principles  then 
entertained  by  liis  political  associates.  He  kept 
himself  well  informed  of  events  by  close  observation 
and  by  frequent  attendance  at  the  State  and  National 
capitals  during  legislative  sessions,  and  sincerely 
believed  that  the  radical  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  were  susceptible  of  a  peaceful  solution. 
Even  when  war  broke  out  he  clung  hopefully  to  his 
party.  While  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  in  the 
autumn  of  1863,  he  met  the  leading  Democrats  of  the 
country,  and  carefully  studied  their  views.  The 
war,  then  in  progress  for  more  than  a  year,  did  not 
seem  to  foreshadow  success  for  the  Union  arms  and, 
in  consequence,  doubt  and  depression  reigned 
throughout  the  loyal  North.  Strong  a  Democrat  as 
he  was,  General  Lilly  had  never  for  a  moment 
wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  cause,  and  he 
never  doubted  the  final  success  of  the  National 
government.  But  after  a  few  conversations  with 
leading  Democrats  at  Washington  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  sentiments  they  entertained  were 
not  in  harmony  with  his  own  honest  opinions,  and 
realizing  that  with  such  deep-rooted  and  determined 
opposition  it  was  a  battle  to  the  death,  he  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  ranks  of  those  whose  views  or 
acts  were  inimical  to  the  Union  cause  and  unite  him- 
j  self  with  those  wlio  openly  and  unreservedly  sup- 
[  ported  it.  A  scene  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness 
I  hastened  this  resolution.  One  day  when  he  visited 
I  the  House  of  Representatives  he  found  fiftj'-five 
Democratic  Congressmen  (all  from  the  Northern 
States,  of  course),  voting  against  a  war  measure  of 
vital  import  to  the  National  government.  Upon 
making  personal  inquiry  later  he  learned  from  more 
than  thirtj"-  of  these  that  they  were  strongly  in  sj'm- 
pathy  with  the  South,  and  still  later  was  astonished 
to  find  that  among  his  Democratic  acquaintances  in 
the  House  tlie  Union  men  were  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  When  he  had  surveyed  the  political 
field  to  liis  satisfaction  he  said  to  a  member  from 
Penns3dvania  :  "  I  don't  care  about  breaking  per- 
sonal friendships,  but  I  have  come  to  bid  you  a  po- 
litical good-bye."  "  What's  the  matter? "  asked  the 
astonished  Congressman.  "Well,"  replied  Gen. 
Lilly,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  never  again  to  vote 
witli  a  party  which  has  failed  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  hour  of  trial  and  need."  Returning 
home  Gen.  Lilly  openly  joined  the  Republican  ranks 
and,  becoming  at  once  a  working  member  of  the 
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party,  has  remained  one  to  this  day.  Respected  for 
his  many  excellent  personal  qualities  and  admired 
for  his  honorable  devotion  to  principle,  lie  became  as 
influential  among  his  new  associates  as  he  had  ever 
been  among  his  old  ones,  a  fact  of  which  he  has  re- 
ceived many  proofs.  Fully  engrossed  by  the  de- 
mands of  his  extensive  business  interests,  he  has 
never  sought  public  office,  although  his  friends  have 
frequently  mentioned  his  name  in  connection  vpith 
the  GovernorshiiJ.  At  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion held  at  Philadelphia  in  1868,  it  was  formally 
presented  and  received  the  second  highest  vote  on 
the  last  ballot  for  the  nomination  for  that  office. 
Gen.  Lilly  has  been  chosen  a  Delegate  or  Alternate 
to  every  Republican  National  Convention  held  since 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  party  and  he  has  also 
sat  in  every  important  Republican  State  Convention 
held  since  1863.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  leading  Republican  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians, both  State  and  National,  but  being  a  broad 
party  man  he  has  preserved  a  dignified  indepen- 
dence of  all  factions  and  cliques  and  has  never  con- 
descended to  the  role  of  henchman  to  any  leader, 
however  popular.  His  consistent  and  honorable  at- 
titude in  public  life  has  earned  him  the  esteem  of 
the  whole  body  of  his  Republican  fellow-citizens  in 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  respect  as  well  of  his  old 
Democratic  associates.  Gen.  Lilly  has  always  been 
a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  protection.  Years 
ago,  when  a  Democrat,  he  advocated  and  supported 
a  high  protective  tariff,  and  of  recent  years  he  has 
been  no  less  emphatic  in  declaring  openly  and 
strongly  in  favor  of  protection  to  American  indus- 
tries to  the  extent  of  giving  them  the  preference  in 
their  own  market.  His  views  and  utterances  on 
this  subject  were  given  wide  publicity  in  1883  in 
connection  with  the  published  reports  of  the  Tariff 
Convention  held  in  New  York  City  in  that  year,  of 
which  he  was  Chairman.  Gen.  Lilly's  study  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  State  convinced  him  some 
twenty  or  more  years  ago,  that  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution  was  necessary,  and  in  private  he  urged 
his  views  upon  his  friends.  At  the  Republican 
State  Convention  held  at  Williamsport  in  1869,  "he 
presented  and  advocated  a  resolution  committing  the 
party  to  the  project."  Through  his  instrumentality 
— he  being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions—it was  placed  in  the  platform  then  adopted. 
After  several  years'  agitation  the  Legislature  passed 
a  bill  that  presented  the  subject  to  the  voters  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  the  ensuing  election.  Public  in- 
terest was  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  press,  and  the 
proposed  convention  for  revision  was  ordered  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  Unanimously 
named  by  the  State  Convention  as  a  Delegate-at- 


large  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Gen.  Lilly 
was  chosen  by  the  people  for  that  position.  Ko 
member  of  the  Convention  could  have  entered  upon 
his  duties  with  a  higher  sense  of  his  responsibilities. 
Removing  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  delegates  met 
in  1872,  he  made  his  residence  in  that  city  during 
the  time — nearly  a  year — that  was  required  to  com- 
plete the  task  entrusted  to  them.  It  is  on  record 
that  he  never  missed  a  roll-call  during  the  whole 
time  the  Convention  was  in  session.  He  served  on 
several  of  the  principal  committees  and  was  fre- 
quently on  the  floor  before  the  body  in  support  of 
measures  w^hich  he  regarded  as  being  of  vital  im- 
portance. It  can  be  said  with  truth  that  among 
those  who  constituted  the  Convention,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  tireless  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  None 
of  his  colleagues  had  a  clearer  idea  than  he  of  what 
was  required  of  him  or  a  more  sincere  willingness 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  him ;  and  when  the 
Convention  closed,  in  1873,  its  members,  scattering 
to  all  parts  of  the  State,  bore  with  them  many  pleas- 
ant impressions  of  their  late  associate's  ability,  zeal, 
industry,  patience  and  friendliness.  Virtually  his 
efforts  led  to  the  calling  of  this  Convention;  and 
from  this  fact  and  from  his  conspicuous  connection 
with  its  works,  he  may  rightly  be  called  the  father 
of  it — no  mean  honor,  in  view  of  the  marked  effect  it 
has  had  upon  the  affairs  of  the  State.  About  ten  years 
ago  Governor  Hoyt  appointed  Gen.  Lilly  one  of  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  in  accordance  with  an  Act 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  to  locate  and  build  a  State 
Hospital  for  injured  persons,  said  hospital  to  be 
located  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions.  The  hospital 
was  located  and  built  near  Ashland,  Schuylkill 
Count}',  Pennsylvania.  Eight  years  ago  the  build- 
ing was  turned  over  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  Gen. 
Lilly  being  named  as  one,  he  being  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  original  commission  so  appointed.  The 
Trustees  met  and  organized  by  the  election  of  the 
late  Hon.  Simon  Cameron  as  President,  General  Lilly 
having  declined  the  position.  General  Cameron  serv- 
ed a  year,  when  he  withdrew,  and  the  Presidency, 
being  again  declined  by  Gen.  Lilly,  was  given  to 
Robert  Allison,  who  served  two  or  three  years  and 
then  resigned  in  consequence  of  some  trouble.  The 
Board  then  unanimously  insisted  upon  Gen.  Lilly 
accepting  the  Presidency,  which  he  did  and  stiU 
continues  therein.  The  institution  has  done  and  is 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  good,  and  while  the 
newspapers  have  commented  upon  the  management, 
not  one  word  has  ever  been  uttered  against  Gen. 
Lilly  or  his  actions,  but  on  the  contrarj-  all  have 
commended  his  course  in  the  highest  terms.  In  this 
position,  as  in  all  others  held  by  him,  he  has  been 
just  and  exact  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty 
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to  all.  A  life  of  w(^ll-(lirc'c,U'(l  and  imreinillinj^  en- 
deavor has  placed  Gen.  Lilly  in  |iossession  of  a  for- 
tune, but  his  suceess  has  not  develoi)ed  any  indis- 
position to  labor  nor  has  it  dulled  his  desire  to  be 
usefid.  He  is  still  largely  interested  in  the  iron 
trade  and  is  a  heavy  stockholder  in  a  number  of  the 
important  corporations  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  in 
various  leading  American  railroads.  In  all  of  these 
companies  lie  takes  an  active  interest,  and  in  several 
of  them  he  sits  as  a  Director  in  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement. Largely  owing  to  his  active  habits,  fond- 
ness for  out-door  exercise  and  careful  mode  of 
living.  Gen.  Lilly,  although  approximating  to  "three 
score  and  ten,"  looks  to  be  at  least  twenty  years 
younger  than  he  really  is.  Through  life  he  has 
been  temperate  in  his  habits.  It  is  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  since  he  turned  his  back  on  intoxica- 
ting beverages  and  nearly  thirty-six  years  ago  since 
he  gave  up  the  use  of  tobacco.  Whatever  opinions 
may  be  hazarded  in  regard  to  either  the  evil  or 
beneficial  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  the  facts 
seem  to  bear  out  the  inference  that  the  General  has 
been  the  gainer  by  his  long  abstinence  from  both. 
Robust,  above  the  medium  height,  and  wearing  a 
long  flowing  beard  slightly  tinged  with  gray.  Gen. 
Lilly  presents  an  impressive  personality.  Possessed 
of  a  naturally  kindly  disposition,  he  derives  great 
satisfaction  from  the  performance  of  deeds  of  chari- 
ty, finding  his  pleasure  not  in  blazoning  his  gener- 
ous acts  to  the  world,  but  in  the  gratitude  of  those 
worthy  persons  to  whom  his  assistance  has  proved  a 
benefit.  While  the  Civil  War  was  in  progress  he  was 
a  generous  friend  of  the  Union  soldiers.  He  also  vol- 
untarily supported  five  families  during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  their  respective  heads  at  the  seat  of 
vrar.  At  all  times  he  has  upon  his  roll  of  beneficia- 
ries a  number  of  needy  persons,  to  each  of  whom  he 
pays  regularly  a  small  annuity.  Gen.  Lilly  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  nearly  half 
a  century,  and  has  filled  the  various  positions  of 
Master  of  his  Lodge,  District  Deputy,  and  Grand 
Master  of  Pennsylvania.  Royal  Arch  Chapter  No. 
181  bears  his  name.  He  holds  the  rank  of  Eminent 
Commander  in  the  Knights  Templar  and  is  a  Life 
Member  of  two  Commanderies  in  that  degree  and 
also  of  the  Blue  Lodge  Chapter.  He  inclines  natu- 
rally to  the  study  of  literature,  science  and  art,  and 
in  his  unusually  large  and  well-stocked  private 
library  has  pursued  long  courses  of  reading  in  these 
several  departments  of  learning.  His  acquaintance 
with  art  is  far  more  than  superficial,  as  is  shown  by 
the  quality  of  the  paintings  which  line  the  walls  of 
his  picture  gallery.  He  is  a  Life  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 


Science!,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Mining  Engineers.  His  private  residence  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best,  a])poiiited  in  Maucli  Cliunk  and 
no  exjiense  is  spared  in  keeping  it  so.  In  the  work 
of  local  improvement  Gen.  Lilly  is  always  active, 
and  this  fact  and  his  generous  interpretation  of  the 
duties  of  a  wealtliy  citizen  have  added  materially  to 
his  popularity.  If  he  has  made  any  enemies  it  has 
been  owing  to  his  undeviating  adherence  to  princi- 
ple and  to  the  possession  of  those  manly  qualities — 
including  fidelity  and  determination  in  the  discharge 
of  duty — which  the  public  at  large  appreciates  and 
praises.  Gen.  Lilly  married,  in  1859,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Conover,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Davis,  with  whom 
he  lived  happily  for  nearly  thirty  years.  To  use  his 
own  words,  tliis  beloved  helpmeet  "was  taken 
away  in  April,  1889,  leaving  liis  household  lonely 
in  his  declining  years."    Gen.  Lilly  has  no  children. 


JOHN  DAVIS. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  DAVIS,  minister,  educator, 
author,  inventor  and  manufacturer,  and  for  several 
years  Supervisor  of  Public  Instruction  in  Allegheny 
City,  was  born  in  Beaver  Countj',  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  year  1821.  He  springs  from  a  Welsh,  and  Irish 
ancestry,  whose  sympathies  and  services  were  iden- 
tified with  tliose  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  in 
securing  American  independence.  William  Davis, 
his  paternal  grandfather,  entered  the  Colonial  army 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  an  earnest,  conscientious  man,  a  devout  Pres- 
byterian in  religious  faith,  and  a  sturdy  specimen 
of  manhood.  Upon  leaving  the  army  he  settled  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eightj'-five  years.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Isabella  Scott,  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years.  The  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  Henry  Davis,  the  eldest  son  of  this 
worthy  couple,  who  was  born  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1787.  He  received  a  classical  and  mathe- 
matical education  in  his  youth,  and  followed  land 
surveying  and  civil  engineering  as  a  profession  later 
in  life.  With  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  to  coun- 
try and  loyalty  to  its  flag  which  had  characterized 
his  father  in  the  Revolution,  he  entered  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1813,  and 
remained  as  an  oflQcer  therein  until  it  was  disbanded. 
He  inherited  the  devotional,  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  his  ancestry,  and  all  through  life  was 
active  and  to  some  extent  prominent  in  church 
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work.  He  is  described  b}'  those  who  knew  him,  as 
"  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  stern  integrity  and 
unfaltering  tidelity  in  the  discharge  of  both  public 
and  private  duties."  He  was  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  section  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  vari- 
ous times  held  olQcial  position  in  both  church  and 
State.  Just  before  the  War  of  1812  he  married 
Miss  Jane  Johnston,  a  young  lady  of  high  charac- 
ter and  excellent  family,  who  was  a  native  and  resi- 
dent of  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  her 
father,  James  Johnston,  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
had  settled  at  the  close  of  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence. James  Johnston  attained  the  great  age  of 
one  himdred  and  five  years.  He  married  Miss  Mary 
McClelland,  who  lived  to  tlie  age  of  eighty-five 
j-ears.  Both  were  sincere  Christians,  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  active  in  good  works. 
The  youngest  son  of  Henry  Davis  was  John  Davis, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  many  of  the  qualities,  both  mental  and 
physical,  which  distinguished  his  ancestors.  It  was 
evident  in  his  boyhood  that  he  possessed  unusual 
intellectual  powers,  and  desiring  to  give  him  every 
advantage,  his  parents  placed  him  under  private  in- 
structors, by  whom  he  was  prepared  for  his  aca- 
demic studies.  After  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
several  leading  academical  institutions,  and  having 
ample  opportunity  to  judge  for  what  vocation  in 
life  he  was  best  fitted,  he  chose  the  ministry,  and 
then  entered  upon  a  regular  course  of  theological 
study  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  graduated  in  1848.  While  pursuing  post-gradu- 
ate studies  the  following  year  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  he  received  word  that  he  had 
been  unanimously  elected  to  the  pastorate  of  a  large 
/  and  flourishing  congregation  in  West  Virginia. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  health  was  quite  im- 
paired by  long  study,  he  felt  obliged  to  decline  this 
flattering  offer.  By  medical  advice  he  now  took  a 
respite  from  study.  In  1850  he  received  two  offers 
of  pulpits,  and  in  the  following  year,  having  ac- 
cepted one  of  them,  he  was  publicly  ordained. 
Shortly  after  assuming  the  functions  of  this  posi- 
tion, he  found  that  the  strain  incident  to  preaching 
was  greater  than  his  constitution  at  that  time  could 
bear,  and  in  justice  to  his  parishioners,  as  well  as 
to  himself,  he  resigned  the  charge  after  an  incum- 
bency of  a  few  months,  and  entered  upon  a  career 
as  teacher,  for  which  work  he  felt  himself  thor- 
oughly qualified,  and  in  which  he  remained  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  this  noble  field  of  effort  he 
achieved  marked  success,  especially  "as  an  organ- 
izer, administrator  and  instructor  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  education,  and  in  the  management 
and  supervision  of  public  instruction  in  Allegheny 


City."  His  influence  as  a  teacher  was  profound, 
and  had  an  ennobling  effect  upon  the  lives  of  man)' 
men  who  now  adorn  the  learned  professions  and 
other  honorable  pursuits.  But  it  is  not  only  as  an 
educator  that  Professor  Davis  has  made  a  high 
reputation.  As  an  author  also,  he  has  made  a  name 
and  earned  a  fame  equally  enduring.  Natural 
science  always  presented  an  attractive  field  for  bis 
study  and  investigations,  and  he  has  given  the  stu- 
dent world  a  series  of  valuable  text  books  on  Math- 
ematical Geography  and  Astronomy,  based  on  fun- 
damental principles,  which  have  been  widely  ap- 
proved, and  have  been  adopted  and  are  in  use  in  a 
number  of  well  known  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  several  foreign  institu- 
tions of  note.  With  a  view  to  assisting  students  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  more  es- 
pecially to  effect  an  economy  of  time  and  labor  in 
their  acquisition,  he  invented  "a  series  of  instru- 
ments now  in  practical  use,  whereby  these  sciences 
are  illustrated  with  fidelity,  and  may  be  compre- 
hended by  the  youthful  mind  at  a  glance.  The 
largest  instrument  of  these  series  represents  more 
than  eighty  movements  of  the  principal  bodies  be- 
longing to  the  solar  system,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  existence."  Professor  Davis  has  like- 
wise won  fame  and  fortune  through  his  skillful  ap- 
plication of  science  to  industrial  purposes.  Several 
of  these  appliances  are  now  being  manufactured  un- 
der letters  patent  and  with  highly  satisfactorj'  pecu- 
niary results  to  their  distinguished  inventor.  In 
1853  Professor  Davis  married  Miss  Emeline  Hays, 
the  accomplished  daughter  of  James  H.  Hays,  a 
leading  citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  and  for  many  years 
prominently  identified  with  the  coal  interests  in 
that  section  of  the  State.  This  marriage  was 
blessed  by  one  child,  a  daughter,  Eva  Hays  Davis, 
now  the  wife  of  William  S.  Haselton,  M.D.,  a  lead- 
ing physician  and  surgeon  of  Allegheny  City. 


JOHN  EUDEY. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  EUDEY,  of  Fi-eidensville, 
Pennsylvania,  a  distinguished  mining  engineer,  and 
for  nearly  half  a  century  actively  and  responsibly 
engaged  in  professional  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  the  year  1819,  in 
Cornwall,  England,  of  which  place  his  parents, 
Alexander  and  Mary  A.  Eudey,  were  both  natives. 
His  scientific  tastes  were  inherited  from  his  father, 
Captain  Alexander  Eudey,  a  noted  mining  engineer, 
and  for  fifty  years  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Tayler 
&  Sons,  of  London,  who  did  the  largest  mining  in 
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copper  niid  tin  in  Coruwall.  CiH)t.  Alexander 
Eudey  died  in  Cornwall  in  1852.  John  lOudey, 
the  subject  of  this  Hketch,  was  educated  at  Cam- 
borne— the  center  of  all  the  large  mines  in  Corn- 
wall— imder  the  tutorship  of  Jolm  Thomas,  an  in- 
structor of  broad  scholarship  and  widely  known  in 
his  day  for  his  learning  and  his  success  in  training 
youth.  In  1840,  having  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
young  Eudey,  who  had  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  mining  and  the  title  of  Captain  of 
Mines  as  assistant  to  his  skillful  father,  sailed  for 
America,  where  he  already  had  relatives  living,  and 
where  the  prospects  for  advancement  in  his  chosen 
profession  were  asserted  to  be  most  brilliant.  He 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4,  in  the  year  men- 
tioned, and  with  little  delay  proceeded  to  Culpepper, 
Virginia,  where  he  immediately  secured  a  position 
as  Assistant  Superintendent  in  the  gold  mines  of 
that  county,  then  in  charge  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Trewellen.  After  an  experience  of  about 
two  years  in  this  capacity,  he  gave  up  the  position 
to  take  charge  of  the  gold  mines  at  Greensboro, 
Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  for  Messrs.  John 
A.  Gilmer  &  Co.,  of  that  place.  A  short  time  after 
Captain  Eudey  took  this  position,  Messrs.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  opened  iip  the  McCullough  and 
Guilford  gold  mines,  and  he  was  made  Superinten- 
dent. Tliese  mines,  after  being  worked  to  a  certain 
depth,  showed  signs  of  copper,  and  on  the  strength 
of  that  discovery,  the  works  at  Constable  Hook, 
New  Jersey,  were  organized  and  carried  on  by  Os- 
good &  Co.  Captain  Eudej'  remained  in  charge  of 
the  mines  at  Greensboro  until  1868.  When  the 
temporary  control  of  these  mines  was  assumed  by 
tlie  Confederate  States  Government  during  the  Civil 
War,  Captain  Eudej'  made  arrangements  with  the 
authorities  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  supervise 
the  mining,  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  his 
company.  In  1871  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.  trans- 
ferred all  their  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  from  Greens- 
boro to  Port  Jervis,  New  York,  where  they  owned 
extensive  mines  of  zinc  and  lead.  Following  this 
action  Capt.  Eudey  was  commissioned  to  proceed  to 
Freidensville,  Pennsylvania,  to  inspect  the  zinc 
works,  and  to  report  as  to  the  value  of  the  zinc  at 
that  point,  the  idea  of  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.  being  to 
purchase  or  lease  the  Lehigh  Zinc  Company's  inter- 
est in  their  works.  As  a  result  of  this  inspection 
and  report,  Osgood  &  Co.  leased  the  Correll  Mines  in 
Freidensville,  which  were  then  placed  under  Capt. 
Eudey's  siipervision.  To  the  surprise  of  all  con- 
cerned, the  Correll  Mines,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Lehigh  Zinc  Company,  developed  un- 
der Captain  Eudey's  management  into  most  exten- 
sive and  fabulouslj'  paying  mines.    When  the  mines 


were  first  opeiu^d  under  the  new  management,  the 
yield  was  a])out  twcmty  tons  of  clean  dressed  ore. 
Within  two  moTitiis  Captain  Eudey  succeeded  in 
raising  the  yield  to  oneliundred  tons.  Shortly  after 
this  achievement  the  Lelugli  Zinc  Company  offered 
for  sale  their  entire  interest  in  the  mines  in  that 
section,  and,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Captain 
Eudey,  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.  became  the  pur- 
chasers, paying  f 144,000  for  the  property,  plant 
and  privileges,  which  originally  cost  three  millions. 
A  part  of  the  purchase  was  the  famous  pump- 
ing engine  designed  by  John  West,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Having  become  the  possess- 
ors of  the  magnificent  property  at  Freidensville, 
Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.,  with  a  view  to  saving 
freight  charges,  then  somewhat  heavy,  removed 
their  works  from  Constable  Hook  to  this  place. 
Their  entire  interests,  thus  united  under  one 
head,  were  now  known  as  the  Freidensville  Zinc 
Works,  and  consisted  of  the  mines,  the  metal 
works  and  the  oxide  furnaces,  the  whole  requiring 
the  constant  services  of  over  three  hundred  em- 
ployees. Captain  Eudey  was  placed  over  these 
works  as  General  Superintendent  and  Manager,  with 
entire  control.  The  ore  taken  from  these  mines, 
which  are  amongst  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  en- 
tirely free  from  lead,  and  according  to  the  best  ex- 
perts, is  superior  to  any  yet  discovered  in  the  world. 
The  oxide  makes  a  superior  paint,  and  commands  a 
large  and  steadily  increasing  market.  The  metal 
has  been  found  unequalled  for  gun  cartridges,  its 
merit  being  in  its  great  purity,  which  prevents  the 
heating  of  guns,  no  matter  how  often  fired,  and  it 
is  in  great  request  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  now 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  demand  being 
continuous  and  without  precedent.  Nearly  all  the 
zinc  used  in  the  Imperial  arsenals  at  St  Petersburg, 
Russia,  is  shipped  from  these  mines.  Captain 
Eudey  is  himself  the  owner  of  a  valuable  tract  of 
mining  lands,  consisting  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
acres  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  His  scientif- 
ic attainments,  long  experience  and  the  importance 
of  the  trusts  confided  to  his  management  and  super- 
vision, rank  him  with  the  ablest  mining  engineers 
and  experts  of  the  century.  His  long  and  useful 
life,  now  extending  beyond  "three  score  and  ten," 
has  been  exceptionally  active  and  laborious,  as  well 
as  prolific  in  beneficent  results  to  the  departments 
wherein  his  efforts  have  been  directed.  He  is  a  man 
of  wide  reading  and  most  agreeable  social  qualities ; 
and  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  large  force  of  men 
operating  under  him.  He  married,  in  1843,  Miss 
Mary  C.  Dinges,  of  Woodstock,  Virginia,  and  has 
five  children  living — two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  lost  one  of  his  sons  in  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
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ANDEEW  A.  LAMBING. 

REV.  ANDREW  ARNOLD  LA3IBING,  LL.D., 
Roman  Catholic  priest  and  author,  was  born  at  Man- 
orville,  Armstrong  County,  Pennsj'lvania,  February 
1, 1842.  He  is  descended  from  Christopher  Lambing, 
the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  the  son 
of  an  Alsacian,  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  who 

-  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Strasbourg  and  owned 
extensive  vineyards.  Christopher  married  and  em- 
igrated to  America,  (as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
about  the  year  1745,)  which  so  displeased  his  father, 
that  he  would  hold  no  correspondence  with  him,  and 
all  direct  connection  with  the  family  in  the  Old 
World  was  consequently  lost.  He  first  settled  in  New 
Jersey  north  of  Trenton ;  but  prior  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  he  crossed  over 
into  Pennsylvania,  and  made  his  home  in  Nocka- 
mixon  Township,  Bucks  County,  where  he  appears 
to  have  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  where 
his  wife  died.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1766,  he  married,  as 
his  second  wife,  Anne  Mary  Nauuer,  in  the  church  of 
the  Old  German  Catholic  Settlement  of  Goshenhop- 
pen, — now  Bally, — Berks  County.  His  second  son  and 
child  by  this  union  was  Matthew,  who  was  born  April 
12, 1776.  As  the  f amilj^  grew  up  some  of  the  sons  drift- 
ed to  the  southwest,  and  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century  at  least  two  of  them  made  their  liome,  in 
Adams  County.  One  of  the  sons  by  the  first  wife 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Here,  in 
1798,  Matthew,  who  had  learned  the  tailor  trade,  was 
married  to  Magdalene  Kohl,  a  daughter  of  Michael 
Kohl,  who  appears  to  have  emigrated  from  Berlin, 
Prussia,  but  at  what  precise  date  is  not  known,  and 
who  died  in  Adams  County,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four 
years.  Christopher  Lambing  died  about  the  year 
1819,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-nine  years  and 
two  days,  having  walked  two  miles  to  a  funeral 
and  back  on  the  day  of  his  death.  Michael  Anthony 
Lambing,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  the 
third  son  and  foiirth  child  of  Matthew,  was  born  at 

•  New  Oxford,  Adams  County,  October  10,  1806.  His 
parents  came  to  Armstrong  County,  in  September, 
1823,  and  made  their  home  near  the  north  bank  of 
the  Kiskiminetas  river  about  fifteen  miles  from  its 
mouth,  where  Michael  learned  the  shoemaker  trade, 
which  he  followed  with  little  interruption  during 
his  whole  life.  In  the  fall  of  1830,  the  family  came  to 
reside  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  two 
miles  below  Kittanning,  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  Manorville,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  spent  on  farms,  Michael  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  And  here  Matthew  died  April  2,  1851, 
and  his  wife  December  27  of  the  same  year.  On 
December  1, 1837,  Michael  married  Anne  Shields,  the 


sixth  child  of  William  Casper  and  Mary  Shields  (ne4 
Ruflfner),  born  July  4, 1814.  William  C.  Shields  was 
descended  from  Thomas  Shields  who  married  a  Miss 
O'Neill  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to 
this  coiuitry  about  or  before  17-50,  and  after  some 
time  settled  in  Amberson's  valley,  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania.  They  had  three  cliildren,  and  their 
only  son  John  married  Mary  Easly,  about  the  j  ear 
1771,  and  lived  witli  or  near  his  father.  William,  the 
eldest  son  of  this  union,  was  born  in  1773.  On  reach- 
ing the  years  of  manhood  he  came  to  the  vicinit}^  of 
Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  with  a  brother 
of  his  mother,  with  whom  lie  learned  the  wagon- 
maker  trade.  On  the  34th  of  May,  1805,  he  married 
Anne  Mary  Rulfner,  born  at  Blue  Mountain,  Lehigh 
County,  Pennsylvania,  October  12, 1780, — a  marriage 
which  was  blessed  with  nine  children.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Simon  Rufl:ner,  whose  parents  emigra- 
ted in  his  childhood  from  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  about 
1760,  and  soon  after  settled  in  eastern  Pennsj'lvania. 
They,  like  the  Lambings,  Shields,  and  Kohls,  were 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Simon  was  mar- 
ried January  9,  1771,  to  Catharine  Grifiin,  who  was 
descended  of  Irish  parents,  and  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  her  girlhood.  Simon  Riiffner,  with  two  of  his 
brothers  and  three  other  Catholic  families,  came 
over  the  mountains  to  Westmoreland  County  in  the 
fall  of  1787,  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
where  St.  Vincent's  Abbey  now  stands;  and  two 
years  later  they  purchased  the  property  in  Greens- 
burg on  which  the  Catholic  church  is  erected,  which 
is  the  first  property  acquired  by  that  body  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  Michael  A.  Lambing  was  the  father 
of  nine  children — five  sons  and  four  daughters— of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  third  son 
and  child.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  good 
health,  and  from  his  twenty-fifth  to  his  seventy-fifth 
year  was  never  confined  to  his  bed  for  three  success- 
ive days  by  sickness.  A  still  more  remarkable 
circumstance  is,  that  the  four  oldest  members  of  his 
family  were  living  when  he,  the  youngest  of  them, 
was  past  eighty.  He  died  at  Manorville,  December 
8,  1886,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  two  months  ; 
his  wife  having  died  July  6,  1880,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six.  Both  were  remarkable  through  life  for 
their  tender  and  consistent  piety,  and  for  the  care 
they  bestowed  on  the  education  and  training  of  their 
family.  Three  of  their  sons  fought  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  one  losing  his  life  and  another  being 
disabled;  the  other  two  sons  are  priests ;  and  one  of 
their  daughters  is  a  Sister  of  Charity.  Trained  in 
the  school  of  rigid  povertj',  Andrew  began  work  on 
a  farm  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  in  a  few 
years  found  employment  in  public  works,  spending 
more  than  six  years  in  fire-brickyards,  with  three 
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or  four  montliH  in  tlio  public  hcIiooIh  in  wint(!r,  and 
two  yeiu'H  in  an  oil  refinery,  a  considerable  i)art  of 
which  time  he  worked  fifteen  hoiirs  a  day,  bej^inning 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  nfteriioon  and  (juittini;  at  nix 
in  the  morning.  Uegidarity  of  liabits  added  to  a 
naturally  strong  frame, — for  he  is  six  feet  tall  and 
weighs  two  hundred  ponnds — developed  great 
physical  strength,  so  that  at  twenty  years  of  age  he 
could  perform  feats  of  strength  which  very  few  of 
the  strongest  men  are  equal  to.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  entered  St.  Michael's  Preparatory  and 
Theological  Seminarj-,  Glenwood,  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  made  his  course  in  the  classics  and  theology, 
rising  frequently  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
pursue  his  studies.  He  was  also  obliged  to  work 
dviring  the  vacations  to  earn  the  means  to  enable  him 
to  continue  his  course.  The  late  Bishop  Domenec 
ordained  him  to  the  sacred  ministrj',  in  the  Seminary 
Chapel,  August  4,  1869.  He  was  first  sent  as  pro- 
fessor to  St.  Francis  College,  Loretto,  Cambria 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  taught  during  the 
remainder  of  that  year,  assisting  the  pastor  of  the 
cliurcli  on  Sundaj's,  and  also  ministering  occa- 
sionally to  the  little  congregation  of  St.  Joseph's, 
Williamsburg,  Blair  Couutj'.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  j  ear  he  was  appointed  Pastor  of  St 
Patrick's  congregation,  Cameron  Bottom,  Indiana 
County,  whence  he  was  transferred  in  April  to 
Kittanning,  and  placed  in  charge  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  and  its  numerous  dependencies.  While 
there  he  built  a  church,  in  1872,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  for  the  accommodation  of  those  residing  in 
that  part  of  the  county.  From  Kittanning  he  was 
sent  to  Freeport,  in  Januarj-,  1873,  but  remained 
only  six  months,  when  he  was  appointed  Chaplain 
of  St.  Paul's  Orphan  Asylum,  Pittsburgh,  with  a  view 
of  bettering  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution. 
But  the  crisis  of  that  year  destroyed  all  such  hopes 
for  the  present,  and  in  January,  1874,  he  was  named 
Pastor  of  St.  Mary  of  Mercy's  church,  at  the  Point,' 
in  the  same  city.  While  there  he  placed  the  schools 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  purchased 
and  remodeled  a  Protesant  church  for  the  con- 
gregation, built  a  pastoral  residence,  and  erected 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption 
at  the  Beautiful  River,  as  a  memorial  of  the  one 
under  that  title  which  stood  in  Fort  Duquesne  at 
the  Point  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Having 
ministered  to  this  congregation  till  October,  1885, 
he  assumed  pastoral  charge  of  St.  James'  Church, 
Wilkinsburg,  where  he  still  remains.  In  the  fall  of 
1886  he  opened  a  parochial  school  for  the  first  time 
in  the  congregation,  which  he  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity;  and  in  the  summer  of  1888 
enlarged  the  church  for  the  accommodation  of  the 


growing  congregation,  lint  the  btdlding  with  all 
it  contained  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  flre 
(hiring  ,  the  night  of  the  2;id  24th  of  December  of 
tlie  same  year.  Nothing  daunted,  he  fitted  up  the 
school  so  as  to  serve  its  own  purj)0se  and  that  of  a 
tenii)orary  chapel;  and  occupied  it  on  Christmas 
eve,  while  the  smoke  was  still  rising  from  the  ruins 
of  tlie  burning  edifice.  With  the  oj)ening  of  spring 
a  new  church  and  school  building  was  commenced, 
which  was  occupied  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
Rev.  Mr.  Lambing  is  the  author  of  "The  Orphan's 
Friend,"  (1875),  "The  Sunday-School  Teacher's 
Manual,"  (1877),  "A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Dioceses  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,"  (1880), 
"The  Register  of  Fort  Duquesne,  Translated  from 
the  French,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes," 
(1885);  besides  the  following  pamphlets:  "Mixed 
Marriages;  their  Origin  and  their  Results,"  (1873), 
"An  Essay  on  Masses  for  the  Dead,  and  the  Motives 
for  Having  them  Celebrated,"  (1881),  "A  Series  of 
Plain  Sermons  on  Mixed  Marriages,"  (1882),  "Mary's 
First  Shrine  in  the  Wilderness,"  (1882).  He  was 
also  employed  b}^  the  firm  of  A.  Warner  and  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  to  write  a  considerable  part  of  the  "History 
of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,"  in  1888  ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  he,  assisted  by  Hon.  J.  W.  F. 
White,  of  the  Allegheny  County  bench,  wrote  the 
"Centennial  History  of  Allegheny  County,"  for  the 
Centennial  celebration,  at  which  he  also  read  a 
lengthy  sketch  of  the  County's  history.  In  the 
summer  of  1884,  he  started  the  "Catholic  Historical 
Researches,"  a  quarterly  magazine,  and  the  first  of 
its  kind,  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States.  It  was  afterward 
transferred  to  a  Philadelphia  publisher,  by  whom  it 
is  continued.  In  1885  he  procured  from  the  Archives 
of  the  Marine,  in  Paris,  a  copy  of  the  Journal  kept 
by  Celeron  during  his  expedition  down  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  rivers  in  1749.  This,  the  second  copy  ever 
brought  to  the  United  States,  he  translated  and  pub- 
lished with  notes  in  the  "Researches."  He  is  a 
regular  contributor  to  several  religious  and  historical 
periodicals,  and  has  collected  a  library  rich  in  early 
American  history.  The  ruling  passion  of  his  life 
has  been  a  love  for  reading,  especially  history  and 
biography ;  and  in  his  earlier  years,  when  books 
were  scarce  where  he  lived,  and  his  parents  were 
too  poor  to  purchase  any,  he  was  accustomed  to  bor- 
row such  as  he  could,  and  for  want  of  a  better  light 
to  read  them  by  in  the  evenings,  the  only  time  at  his 
command,  he  would  gather  pieces  of  dry  wood  with 
which  to  feed  the  fire,  while  he  sat  by  it  to  pursue 
his  favorite  study.  He  has  inherited  the  health  of 
his  fathers  ;  for,  though  more  than  twenty  years  on 
the  mission,  he  has  not  been  off  duty  a  single  day  on 
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account  of  ill  health.  In  June,  1886,  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


JAMES  CASEY. 

JAMES  CASEY,  of  Erie,  widely  known  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  his  extensive 
contracts  and  distinguished  success  as  a  railroad 
builder,  was  born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1814,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  3,  1886,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Casey  was  a  splendid  illustration  of 
the  power  of  natural  abilities  to  conquer  adverse 
circumstances.  His  parents,  who  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  liberally  endowed  with  the  world's 
goods,  emigrated  to  America  when  he  was  still  a 
mere  boy,  and  settled  in  Canada  West,  near  Toronto. 
The  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education  in 
Canada  at  that  early  day  were  meagre,  to  say  the 
least,  and  boys  of  humble  parentage  were  not  ex- 
pected to  waste  much  of  their  time  over  school- 
books.  To  earn  their  own  living  was  the  goal  which 
boys  of  ambition  kept  in  view,  and  James  Casey 
was  no  exception.  At  an  age  when,  in  a  more 
favored  locality  or  under  more  favoring  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  been  occupied  in  employing 
his  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  to  unlock  the  higher 
mysteries  of  education,  he  was  engaged  in  wrestling 
with  the  forces  of  nature — figuratively  speaking — 
hewing  wood  and  drawing  water  for  his  livelihood 
and  as  a  means  of  helping  his  worthy  parents.  Al- 
though his  tasks  were  laborious  and  his  application 
persistent,  neither  sufficed  to  conquer  the  spirit  of 
the  lad,  who  had  not  only  robust  health  but  quick 
wit  and  a  cheerful  disposition.  He  pondered  as  he 
wrought ;  and  after,  at  twenty-one,  marrying  one  of 
his  charming  young  countrywomen  who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  settled  down  to  life  as  a  rail- 
road contractor, — an  avenue  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  discerned,  even  thus  early,  the  turning  that 
leads  to  fortune.  Although  by  no  means  a  man  of 
education  as  the  term  is  understood  in  these  later 
times,  he  possessed  a  marvelous  facility  in  figuring, 
and  few  of  his  contemporaries  and  associates  could 
equal  him  in  making  estimates  for  contract  work. 
This  was  doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  his  suc- 
cess. Passing  rapidly  from  small  to  large  con- 
tracts, Mr.  Casey  soon  became  a  prominent  operator 
in  his  chosen  field  of  effort.  In  Canada  he  worked 
first  for  a  time  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and 
then  superintended  the  entire  construction  of  the 


Canada  Southern  Railroad.  Successful  in  securing 
contracts  in  "  the  States  "  he  crossed  the  border  and 
did  substantial  work  building  portions  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie,  Buffalo  and  Erie,  Philadelphia  and 
Erie,  Erie  and  Pittsburgh,  and  Oil  Creek  railroads, 
and  graded  and  finished  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  road  from  Newton  to  Omaha  or  Council 
Bluffs.  With  the  completion  of  the  work  last  named 
he  closed  his  career  as  a  railway  contractor,  and  re- 
tired with  a  comfortable  fortune  and  a  fine  reputa- 
tion as  the  result  of  his  years  of  indefatigable  toil. 
He  had  always  considered  the  city  of  Erie  as  his 
home,  and  when  he  retired  from  railway  building 
he  returned  to  that  place,  aud  settled  down  as  a  per- 
manent resident.  Investing  his  means  largely  in 
real  estate,  he  improved  the  property  he  purchased 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  adjoining  property 
rapidly  increase  in  value,  by  this  means  contribu- 
ting still  further  towards  enhancing  the  value  of  his 
own  purchases.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  probity, 
progressive  views,  and  generous  impulses,  and  his 
life  was  marked  by  many  acts  which  betokened  a 
whole-souled  nature  and  an  under-current  of  feeling 
and  sympathy  not  always  found  in  employers  of 
large  numbers  of  men.  He  was  a  man  of  profoimd 
religious  convictions  and  a  professing  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  faith  of  which  he 
was  nurtured  by  his  virtuous  parents,  and  in  which 
he  lived  and  died,  respected  by  all  for  his  honorable 
and  useful  life,  and  his  manly  traits  of  character, 
and  a  credit  both  to  his  nationality  and  his  creed. 
After  the  death  of  his  esteemed  wife,  which  oc- 
curred Maj-^  3,  1884,  he  gave  up  all  active  business, 
but  maintained  his  interest  in  local  affairs  down  al- 
most to  the  date  of  his  own  death,  which  took  place, 
as  previously  stated,  a  little  over  two  years  later. 
His  family  consisted  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom 
survive  him  and,  with  one  exception,  reside  in  Erie, 
where  they  are  all  highly  respected.  The  very 
Reverend  Thomas  A.  Casey,  V.  G.  Rector  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Erie,  is  the  seventh  child  of 
James  Casey,  deceased,  whose  biography  is  given 
above,  and  was  born  at  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Jan- 
uary  1, 1846.  He  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic College  at  Niagara  Falls,  where  he  graduated  in 
his  twenty-second  year.  In  1869  he  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  and  immediately  appointed  to  a 
charge,  where  he  remained  vmtil  1873,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  distinguished  position  of  Rector  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  Erie,  and  also  honored 
with  the  appointment  of  Vicar-General  of  the  Dio- 
cese. The  eighth  child  of  James  Casey,  and  sister 
of  the  Very  Reverend  Thomas  A.  Casey,  V.  G. ,  also 
adopted  a  religious  life  and.  is  known  in  the  Order 
of  Mercy  as  Sister  Mary  Inez. 
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WILLIAM  T.  IIILDRUP. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  IIILDKUP,  Treasurer  and 
General  Maiiai^er  of  the  Ilarrisbiirji;  ('iir  Works 
and  its  associate  industries,  and  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  energetic  car 
builders  of  America,  is  of  New  England  ancestry 
and  birth,  and  a  brilliant  illustration  of  the  grit, 
\msh  and  genius  which,  while  not  the  exclusive 
prerogatives  of  the  people  of  that  section,  have  al- 
ways been  recognized  as  among  their  chief  charac- 
teristics. The  son  of  Jesse  Hildrup  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut, — an  industrious  and  worthy  farmer 
and  mechanic, — and  himself  a  native  of  Middletown 
in  the  same  State,  where  he  was  born  February  (5, 
1822,  the  subject  of  this  sketcli  began  life  with 
good  health,  strong  moral  principles,  plenty  of 
common  sense,  an  education  limited  to  the  branches 
taught  in  the  district  schools,  but  specially  strong  in 
the  department  of  mathematics,  and  an  unlimited 
amount  of  latent  energy.  By  the  time  he  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  had  mastered  the  carpenters' 
trade  and  was  rated  as  an  excellent  mechanic.  At 
this  period  being  possessed,  in  addition  to  his  skill, 
of  a  good  but  plain  set  of  tools  and  twenty-five 
dollars  in  money,  he  secured  the  gift  of  his  "  time  " 
from  his  father  and  at  once  set  out  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world.  With  the  restlessness  of 
his  race  he  sought  occupation  and  profit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  proceeding  first  to  Cape  Vincent, 
Jefferson  County,  New  York,  where  he  worked  at 
house  and  ship  carpentering  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  and  thence  to  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  found  employment  in  the  car  works  of 
Messrs.  Bradley  &  Rice.  In  this  latter  place  he 
soon  became  noted  for  his  industry  and  skill,  for  he 
had  the  keenness  of  perception  to  comprehend  the 
future  growth  of  this  infant  industry  and  the  good 
sense  to  resolve  to  master  it  in  all  its  details,  find- 
ing it  congenial  and  having  determined  to  adopt  it 
as  his  life  work.  The  better  to  obtain  a  mastery  of 
his  chosen  occupation  he  applied  himself  diligentlj'  to 
the  study  of  mechanics.  In  1852,  after  having  worked 
faithfully  for  nine  years  in  the  car  works  of  Brad- 
ley &  Rice  and  thoroughly  mastered  the  business 
in  every  department,  he  concluded  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  him  to  assume  greater  responsibili- 
ties and  seek  larger  profits.  Accordingly  he  re- 
moved to  Elmira,  New  York,  and  established  there 
a  car-wheel  foundry  and  machine  shop,  of  which  he 
was  the  sole  proprietor.  Although,  when  he  con- 
ceived this  project  it  seemed  to  be  one  from  which 
nothing  could  swerve  him,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which,  while  it  did  not  change  the  line  of  his  effort, 
had  the  effect  of  materially  altering  all  his  plans 


within  a  very  short  time.  While  on  his  way  to 
Elinira  lie  made  the  acciuaintance  on  the  train  of  a 
prominent  citi/en  of  Ilarrisburg.  This  gentleman 
learning  of  Mr.  ]Tildrui)'s  intentions,  acquainted 
him  with  the  decided  advantages  Ilarrisburg  pos- 
sessed as  a  car-building  center.  His  remarks  had 
great  weight  with  Mr.  Hildrup,  but  the  Elmira 
project  was  too  far  advanced  to  be  abandoned  with- 
out at  least  a  trial.  A  year  later  Mr.  Hildrup  was 
induced  to  visit  Ilarrisburg  at  the  solicitation  of 
several  of  its  citizens,  with  a  view  to  establishing 
the  car-building  industry  at  that  place.  The  ad- 
vantages, natural  and  otherwise,  were  too  great  to 
be  neglected  ;  and  Mr.  Hildrup,  consenting  to  take 
up  the  enterprise,  organized  the  Harrisburg  Car 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  capital  stock  of  which 
was  placed  at  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Over 
the  works,  which  then  had  a  capacity  of  nine  eight- 
wheeled  cars  weekly,  Mr.  Hildrup,  who  was  also  a 
stockholder,  was  installed  as  Manager  and  General 
Superintendent,  a  position  he  has  ever  since  held, 
of  late  years  adding  to  his  duties  those  of  Treasurer 
of  the  company.  In  1862  the  resources  of  the 
works  were  so  heavily  taxed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  that  the  stockholders  re- 
solved to  increase  the  capital,  and  a  complete 
reorganization  was  effected,  the  capital  being 
raised  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
made  up  from  the  money  originally  paid  in,  to- 
gether with  unexpended  earnings.  Two  years  later 
the  capital  stock  was  still  further  increased,  and 
four  years  after  that  it  was  raised  to  tw^elvefold  the 
sum  originally  invested,  all  of  which  was  supplied 
from  the  earnings  of  the  company,  this  too,  without 
interfering  with  the  payment  from  time  to  time  of 
liberal  dividends  on  the  stock.  At  the  end  of  fif- 
teen years  the  modest  establishment,  founded  in 
1853,  had  grown  to  a  large  and  profitable  enterprise, 
requiring  the  constant  labor  of  a  thousand  skilled 
workmen  and  calling  into  operation,  outside  of  the 
regular  works,  a  saw-mill,  a  planiug-mill  and  a  ma- 
chine shop,  all  the  property  of  the  parent  under- 
taking. In  the  great  work  of  developing  and 
carrying  forward  this  gigantic  business  Mr.  Hildrup 
was  ably  advised  and  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Calder,  the  first  President  of  the  company, 
whose  views  and  wishes  coincided  so  completely 
with  those  of  his  skilled  and  experienced  colleague 
in  the  management,  that  the  progress  of  the  enter- 
prise was  most  harmonious  from  its  very  inception. 
One  of  the  great  problems  which  confronted  Mr. 
Hildrup  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  enterprise  was 
lack  of  skilled  labor  at  Harrisburg.  To  solve  this 
problem,  a  most  vital  one,  he  set  himself  to  work  as 
a  teacher.    Master  of  every  detail  of  the  business,. 
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and  skilled  in  practice  as  well  as  versed  in  theory, 
he  took  his  place  among  the  workmen  in  the  shops, 
and  personally  inducted  the  crude  material  at  hand 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  trade.  To  prepare  the 
younger  men  more  fully  for  their  labors  he  estab- 
lished free  schools  of  instruction  in  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing,  which  were  well  attended 
during  the  winter  evenings.  By  these  and  similiar 
methods  he  greatly  improved  the  skill  and  etficiency 
of  his  corps  of  employees  and  rendered  them  capa- 
ble in  their  turn  of  instructing  and  directing  others. 
Assiduous  in  caring  for  the  interests  and  well  being 
of  all  the  workmen  under  him,  he  earned  and  re- 
tained easily  their  regard  and  good  will.  Among 
other  advantages  resulting  from  his  wisdom  and 
forethought  in  their  behalf,  was  that  of  enabling 
them  to  procure  the  chief  necessities  of  life  at  a 
rate  somewhat  below  the  usual  one,  which  was 
accomplished  by  making  it  for  the  interest  of  sub- 
stantial firms  to  supply  these  articles  in  quantity  at 
proportionately  lower  prices.  By  continual  and 
sincere  acts  of  unselfishness  and  kindness  he  en- 
deared himself  to  his  assistants  through  all  grades 
down  to  the  very  humblest  laborer,  and  a  beautiful 
and  touching  evidence  of  their  real  affection  for 
him  was  aft'orded  by  his  being  made  the  recipient, 
at  their  hands,  on  his  fifty-first  birthday,  of  a  mas- 
sive silver  tea  service  procured  at  a  cost  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  previous  incident 
having  taught  the  employees  that  this  gift  would 
have  been  firmly  but  respectfully  declined  were 
knowledge  of  the  intention  to  present  it  to  come  to 
him,  it  was  prepared  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
When  it  was  presented  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  receive  it  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  in  which  it 
was  tendered.  The  incident  referred  to  is  here 
mentioned  since  it  afEords  a  true  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  man.  At  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  company,  so  great  was  the  satisfaction  of 
the  stockholders  with  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
that  the  proposition  was  then  made  to  present  the 
manager  with  a  silver  service  at  a  cost  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  "  He,  on  his  part,  having 
his  sympathies  frequently  enlisted  by  sickness 
among  his  men  or  their  families,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing such  testimonial,  requested  that  he  be  allowed 
to  distribute  among  the  men  as  need  required,  from 
the  company's  funds,  an  equivalent  sum ;  which 
was  kindly  granted,  and  from  that  time  forward  it 
has  been  his  policy  never  to  let  his  employees  suffer 
in  sickness,  of  themselves  or  their  families,  often- 
times burying  their  dead,  helping  them  by  advances 
in  slack  work,  to  be  worked  out  in  more  prosperous 
times,  to  which  obligation  the  men  have  been  uni- 
formly faithful,  and  in  case  of  injury  about  the 


works,  kindly  care  has  been  taken  of  the  injured." 
The  extensive  annexes  to  the  Car  Works  deserve  a 
few  words  of  mention,  since  each  in  itself  is  a  large 
and  complete  establishment,  capable  of  indepen- 
dent existence.  Probably  first  in  importance  is 
the  Harrisburg  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  brilliant  counter-stroke 
made  by  Mr.  Hildrup  to  oifset  the  effect  of  the 
hard  times  consequent  upon  the  panic  of  1857.  The 
universal  distress  prevailing  over  the  whole  coun- 
try exerted  a  most  depressing  effect,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  upon  the  railroads,  and  the  car-building 
industry  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  afllected.  In  this 
emergency,  when  his  employees  were  actually  being 
forced  out  of  work,  Mr.  Hildrup  saved  the  day  by 
devising  a  new  employment  for  them,  viz :  the 
manufacture  of  machinists'  tools,  which  his  fa- 
miliarity with  general  manufacturers  and  me- 
chanics enabled  him  to  take  up  and  manage  with 
success,  thus  vitalizing  the  plant  which  otherwise 
might  have  remained  in  idleness,  and  keeping  his 
skilled  hands  at  work  in  spite  of  the  depression  in 
their  regular  occupation.  When  the  business  af- 
fairs of  the  country  had  regained  their  ordinary 
equilibrium  and  the  car  works  were  again  called 
into  operation  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  made 
upon  their  facilities,  the  machine  shop  had  reached 
a  degree  of  development  which  made  it  policy  to 
contiruie  it ;  but  as  there  was  no  room  now  in  the 
works  for  tliis  branch  of  manufacture,  a  plot  of 
twenty-two  acres  of  land  was  purchased  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  large  and  commodious  shops  were 
erected  thereon  and  equipped  with  first  class  ma- 
chinery, and  thither  the  new  and  promising  indus- 
try was  transplanted.  These  works,  which  were 
given  the  name  mentioned  above,  have  enjoyed 
universal  prosperity,  and  for  some  years  have  been 
doing  a  flourishing  general  foundry  business,  large 
numbers  of  oil  tanks  and  the  company's  celebrated 
Ide  engine  and  a  great  variety  of  machine  and 
boiler  work  being  manufactured.  The  saw-mill 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Car  Works  Company 
is  a  new  structure,  conveniently  located,  very  large 
and  finely  equipped  with  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements. It  is  one  of  the  most  active  branches 
of  the  company's  works.  The  planing  mill,  also,  is 
a  complete  and  separate  establishment,  having  a 
capacity  entirely  adequate  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  On  April  25,  1872,  sparks  from  a  passing 
locomotive  set  fire  to  the  main  car  works  and  in  an 
hour's  time  buildmg,  lumber,  cars  and  everything 
combustible  were  in  flames,  making  a  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  plant.  But  the  executive  talent 
of  Mr.  Hildrup  proved  entirely  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency.   The  fire  began  shortly  after  noon.  That 
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iiii>;lit  the  saw-mill  was  put.  in  operation  i)rcparini; 
lumber  for  the  erection  of  a  sliop  for  building  cars 
at  the  foundry  and  macliinc  works,  and  carpenters 
were  at  work  the  following  morning,  framing  the 
same.  "With  tlie  facilities  ad'ordcd  by  the  Foundry 
and  machine  works  and  the  Planing  Mill,  five  box 
cars  were  daily  erected  in  the  temporary  structure 
during  the  rebuilding  of  the  car  works.  The 
amount  of  work  performed  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Ilil- 
drup  was  prodigious,  and  nothing  save  the  highest 
enthusiasm  could  have  sustained  him  physically 
during  the  task.  The  fire  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  life-time.  The  old  works  had  been  com- 
menced on  a  small  scale,  with  no  conception  of  their 
future  development,  and  had  been  added  to  from 
time  to  time  as  greater  capacity  became  necessary ; 
but  the  arrangement  was  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  skillful  manager.  The  total  destruction  of 
the  works  admitted  plans  more  suitable  to  the  plant 
and  gave  Mr.  Hildrup  such  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  improve  the  works  that  in  some  senses  the  con- 
flagration was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  may  seem 
incredible  to  many,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless, 
that  within  ninety  days'  time,  counting  from  the  day 
of  the  fire,  the  present  great  collection  of  buildings 
comprised  by  the  Car  Works  was  erected,  with 
shafting  and  machinery  put  in  place,  and  was  in 
actual  operation,  turning  out  ten  finished  eight- 
wheel  cars  dailj'.  Mr.  Hildrup  has  great  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  achievement  in  connection  with 
these  works.  Starting  with  but  a  small  capital, 
and  having  at  command  a  primitive  plant  and  only 
crude  and  unskilled  labor,  he  has,  by  his  personal 
labors,  energy  and  brains,  built  up  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  industries  of  the  State, 
over  which  he  still  untiringly  presides  as  working 
director  and  manager.  Nothing  has  severed  him 
from  his  self-appointed  task,  and  though  political 
and  other  honors  might  have  been  his,  he  has 
steadily  declined  them  all  in  the  interest  of  his  life 
work.  His  reward  has  been  great,  for  not  only  has 
he  carried  a  valuable  industry  from  its  inception  to 
a  remarkable  development,  giving  steady  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  men,  but  he  has  so  improved 
the  condition  of  those  under  him,  through  recog- 
nizing the  mutual  inter-dependence  of  employer  and 
employees,  that  he  deserves  the  name  of  public  bene- 
factor. A  man  of  wealth,  he  is  also  a  man  of  feeling, 
and  even  the  humblest  of  those  under  him  have  noth- 
ing but  words  of  praise  and  thankfulness  to  bestow 
upon  him  both  as  an  employer  and  a  man.  A  sin- 
cere Christian  (attached  to  the  Episcopal  church) 
he  has  practically  illustrated  in  his  business  life  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  his  faith,  which  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view  as  well,  he  has  found  to  be 


wise  and  i)rofitabl(!  when  exem|)lifie(l  in  daily  life, 
lie  exercises  great  weight  in  the  aflairs  of  the  city 
in  which  he  resides,  and  is  widely  esteemed  and 
loved  for  his  many  admirable  personal  qualities, 
wholly  apart  from  those  which  in  a  business  way 
have  made  him  in  a  degree  famous.  Mr.  Hildrup 
nuirried,  in  early  life.  Miss  Harriet  E.  Esseltyne,  of 
Cape  Vincent,  New  York,  daughter  of  .John  B.  Es- 
seltj'ue,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  place,  and  niece 
of  the  Hon.  Orville  Hungeford,  of  Watertown,  New 
York.  Three  of  his  children  by  this  marriage  sur- 
vive :  one,  a  son,  "W.  T.  Hildrup,  .Jr.,  being  associ- 
ated with  him  as  Secretary  of  the  company  and 
Superintendent  of  the  department  devoted  to  the 
car-wheel  manufacture.  Left  a  widower  by  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Hildrup  married,  in  1876, 
Miss  Emma  J.  Piper,  of  Philadelphia,  a  lady  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  who  is  deservedly  esteemed 
in  tlie  high  social  circles  which  she  ornaments. 


JOSEPH  A.  BUCKWALTEE. 

.JOSEPH  ADDISON  BUCKWALTER,  President 
of  the  Buckwalter  Stove  Company,  of  Royersford — 
known  also  as  the  Continental  Stove  Works — Pres- 
ident of  the  Home  Water  Company  of  that  place, 
and  for  several  years  First  Burgess  of  the  borough, 
was  born  at  Royal  Springs,  near  Kimberton,  Cliester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  June  25,  1836.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Rachel  Ortliip,  was  also  a 
native  of  Chester  County,  but  his  father,  Abraham 
Buckwalter,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
across  the  Schuylkill.  The  latter  was  a  mill-wright 
by  occupation,  and  under  his  supervision,  Joseph, 
after  completing  his  common-school  education, — 
which  was  received  at  the  schools  of  the  district 
in  which  he  was  born, — learned  that  trade.  In 
1860,  having  then  had  a  few  years  practical  experi- 
ence as  a  workman,  he  joined  in  partnership  with 
his  elder  brother,  Henry  L.  Buckwalter,  and  the 
two  started  a  small  machine  shop  and  foundry  at 
Royal  Springs.  Their  capital  at  that  time  con- 
sisted mainly  of  ideas,  but  with  the  facilities  then 
at  their  command  for  testing  the  worth  of  these 
tliey  were  not  long  in  developing  one,  at  least,  into 
practical  shape.  This  was  the  Buckwalter  cherry- 
seeder,  now  so  well  known  all  over  the  land ;  and 
for  several  years  the  manufacture  of  this  useful  in- 
vention gave  them  their  chief  occupation.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1865  Mr.  Buckwalter  and  his 
brother-partner  removed  to  Royersford,  Mont- 
gomery County,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
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C.  S.  Francis,  Mr.  Henry  Francis,  and  Mr.  John 
Sheeler,  they  organized  the  firm  of  Francis,  Buck- 
waiter  &  Co.,  which  went  into  operation  January  1, 
1866,  as  proprietors  of  the  Continental  Stove  Works, 
then  founded  by  them  at  the  place  named.  For 
such  an  undertaking  their  capital  was  small,  but 
they  were  nearly  all  young  men,  and  what  they 
lacked  in  money  they  more  than  made  up  in  skill 
and  enterprise.  What  is  somewhat  unusual  in  the 
case  of  inventors,  the  Buckwalter  brothers  pos- 
sessed excellent  business  qualities,  and  the  result 
was  soon  apparent  in  the  rapid  increase  of  orders 
for  their  wares.  At  the  start  the  company  em- 
ployed about  fifty  workmen,  and  in  addition  to 
stoves,  manufactured  agricultural  implements,  and 
also  the  now  celebrated  Buckwalter  cherry-seeder. 
In  1871  Mr.  C.  S.  Francis  withdrew  from  the  busi- 
ness, but  no  change  was  made  in  the  style  of  the 
firm.  In  the  following  year  the  firm,  finding  the 
capacity  of  the  works  too  limited  for  their  growing 
trade,  erected  additional  buildings  which  had  the 
effect  of  nearly  doubling  it.  In  a  short  time  even 
these  additional  facilities  were  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
In  1874  Mr.  Henry  Francis  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness, selling  his  interest  to  the  remaining  part- 
ners, who  now  changed  the  name  of  the  firm  to 
Sheeler,  Buckwalter  &  Co.  The  demand  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  house  continued  to  grow  in  the 
most  surprising  way,  and  in  1875  it  was  decided 
that  new  works  were  necessary.  In  1876  the  pres- 
ent extensive  establishment  was  built.  The  next 
incident  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  firm  was  the 
death,  in  1876,  of  Mr.  Sheeler,  whose  health  had 
been  failing  for  several  years  preceding  his  demise. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  firm,  the  Messrs. 
Buckwalter,  purchased  Mr.  Sheeler' s  interest  from 
his  heirs,  aud  continued  the  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  Buckwalter  &  Co.  The  employment 
of  the  best  material,  the  most  approved  methods 
and  the  most  skillful  workmen,  was  steadily  oper- 
ating to  give  greater  value  to  the  products  of  the 
Continental  Works,  and  was  carrying  them  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  steady  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  the  country  was  also 
having  its  effect.  These  causes  of  prosperity  were 
aided  by  the  energy  of  the  Messrs.  Buckwalter  in 
anticipating  demands  upon  their  resources,  thus 
keeping  themselves  in  a  position  to  fill  all  orders, 
however  unexpected.  Under  their  management 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  were  steadily  em- 
ployed and  through  improvements  in  the  plant  the 
output  of  the  works  was  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  when  but  fifty  men  were  on  the  pay-roll,  a  result 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  inventive  ability  of  the 
brothers  Buckwalter.    In  1882  the  subject  of  this 


sketch  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  elder  brother 
and  partner,  by  death.  He  continued  the  business, 
style  unchanged,  until  October,  1887,  when  the  pre- 
sent corporation — the  Buckwalter  Stove  Company- 
was  formed.  Mr.  J.  A.  Buckwalter  is  President  of 
this  corporation ;  Mr.  I.  N.  Buckwalter,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr.  William  S.  Essick,  Secretary;  Mr.  T.  D. 
Buckwalter,  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  William  M.  Staufer, 
Superintendent.  The  company  increased  their 
plant,  in  1888,  by  the  addition  of  a  five-story  brick 
warehouse,  seventy  by  seventy-five  feet  in  dimen- 
sions. The  annual  capacity  of  the  works  at  the 
present  time  (1890)  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twenty  thousand  stoves  and  ranges.  The  demand 
still  shows  a  steady  increase.  The  company  has 
sales-agencies  in  several  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
Union,  including  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, that  in  the  first  named  handling  its  wares 
exclusively.  The  reputation  of  the  company  for 
fair  dealing,  enterprise,  trustworthiness  of  product 
and  inventive  ability,  is  not  surpassed  in  its  line. 
As  the  head  of  the  Continental  Stove  Works,  and 
one  of  its  original  founders,  Mr.  Buckwalter  is 
known  all  over  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  American  manufacturers.  He  wears  his 
honors  in  this  regard  with  that  degree  of  modesty 
which  is  nearly  always  characteristic  of  the  genuine 
worker  and  man  of  affairs.  He  prosecutes  with  dil- 
igence all  that  falls  to  his  hand  and  leaves  the  re- 
sults to  speak  for  themselves.  He  would  be  more 
(or  less)  than  human  did  he  not  take  an  honest 
pride  in  his  splendid  achievements,  which  have  not 
only  brought  him  honor  and  fame  but  fortune  as 
well.  In  Royersford,  where  he  has  resided  since 
1866,  he  is  a  man  of  the  first  prominence,  interested 
in  every  public  movement  of  value  or  advantage  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  ■  with  equal  promptitude 
taking  hold  of  and  pushing  those  of  a  social,  edu- 
cational, or  philanthropic  character.  Like  his 
father  he  was  early  in  life  identified  with  the  anti- 
slavery  and  temperance  movements.  He  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  matter  of  incorporating 
the  borough  of  Royersford,  was  elected  to  the  hon- 
orable position  of  First  Burgess  of  the  Board  of  Bur- 
gesses, and  was  re-elected  to  the  position  three 
successive  terms,  serving  in  all  four  years.  He  is 
President  of  the  Home  Water  Company,  of  Royers- 
ford, organized  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  supplj'- 
ing  the  borough  with  water,  which  is  to  be  obtained 
from  artesian  wells.  Mr.  Buckwalter  married,  in 
1862,  Miss  Mary  Hamor,  an  estimable  j'oung  lady 
of  Chester  County,  Peimsylvania.  His  married  life 
has  been  blessed  by  the  advent  of  eight  children  : 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now 
living. 
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WALTER  HORTON. 

WALTEU  HORTON,  of  Hlieflielil,  Warren  (;oim- 
ty,  Peuusylviiniii,  was  born  in  Biillivan  C!ounty, 
New  York,  October  17,  1832.  On  the  paternal 
side  he  is  descended  from  Barnaba  Horton,  of 
Mousely,  Leicestershire,  England,  who  came  to 
America  in  1C3C  or  '37  and  settled  on  Long  Island. 
William  Horton,  a  lineal  descendant  of  this  emi- 
grant, was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Colchester, 
Delaware  County,  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of 
means  and  prominence,  and  stood  high  in  the  es- 
teem of  his  fellow  citizens,  by  whom  he  was  chosen 
Judge,  being  the  first  to  hold  that  office  in  the 
county.  For  many  years  he  carried  on  lumbering 
and  tanning  in  a  small  way.  His  youngest  son 
Isaac  located  at  Liberty,  Sullivan  County,  New 
York,  and  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  His  eldest  son  Homer,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  tanner  and  lumber- 
man, and  during  his  life  was  engaged  with  a  num- 
ber of  associates  in  that  line  of  business.  The  wife 
of  Homer  Horton  and  mother  of  Walter,  was  Jane 
Davidge,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England.  She 
came  to  America  from  her  birthplace  with  her 
father,  James  Davidge,  in  1815,  and  was  brought  up 
at  Liberty.  The  eldest  son  of  his  parents,  Walter 
Horton  received  a  fair  education,  which  began  in 
the  local  public  schools  and  was  continued  after 
his  twelfth  year  at  the  Liberty  Academy,  in  which 
he  remained  a  pupil  until  his  seventeenth  year. 
During  his  pupilage  the  institute  was  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  John  F.  Stoddard,  who  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  compiling  and  bringing  out 
his  celebrated  series  of  "Practical  and  Mental 
Arithmetics,"  a  labor  in  which  young  Horton  ren- 
dered him  much  valuable  and  highly  appreciated 
assistance.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Walter  closed 
his  school  studies,  and  for  the  next  three  years  was 
occupied  in  assisting  his  father  in  the  tanning  and 
other  business.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Allison,  Davidge  &  Co.,  tanners,  at 
Hancock,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  and  re- 
mained with  this  firm  three  years,  acquiring  in  that 
time  a  practical  mastery  of  the  trade.  He  was  next 
employed  as  Superintendent  of  the  tanning  property 
then  being  established  by  Thomas  Smull  &  Sous,  of 
New  York  City,  extensive  manufacturers  of  sole 
leather,  at  a  point  near  White  Haven  on  the  Lehigh 
River  in  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  prop- 
erty, which  became  known  as  the  Lehigh  Tannery, 
was  built  and  put  in  operation  under  Mr.  Horton's 
management,  and  was  successfully  established  at  a 
time  when  a  number  of  simDar  enterprises  were 
springing  up  in  the  same  region.    One  of  these  en- 


terprises was  the  Gouldsboro  Taimery,  situated 
twenty  miles  above  on  the  Lehigh,  and  owned  by 
Messrs.  Pratt  and  Gould,  Mr.  Jay  Gould  being  then 
General  Manager.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  1850  Mr. 
Horton  started  in  business  on  his  own  account,  pur- 
chasing the  interest  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Davidge, 
in  the  firm  of  Allison,  Davidge  &  Co.,  his  old  em- 
ployers at  Hancock,  Delaware  County,  New  York. 
The  firm  was  then  reorganized  under  the  style  of 
Allison,  Crary  &  Co.,  with  Mr.  Horton  as  junior 
partner.  Although  owning  but  a  small  interest  in 
the  firm,  and  being  heavily  in  debt  for  that,  the 
young  man  took  his  place  proudly  and  hopefully. 
The  panic  in  tlie  following  3'ear  was  a  serious  mat- 
ter to  the  firm.  The  price  of  stock  fell  greatly,  and 
for  some  time  the  outlook  continued  very  gloomy. 
Business  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  May  12, 
1862,  as  if  to  extinguish  what  little  hope  remained, 
a  woods  fire  communicated  to  the  establishment, 
and  the  tannery  with  all  its  contents  and  a  large  and 
valuable  stock  of  bark  were  totally  destroyed.  For- 
tunately, the  leather  in  the  vats  was  saved,  also  a 
quantity  of  hides  stored  in  outbxiildings.  The  insur- 
ance, covering  only  about  one-third  of  the  loss,  was 
paid  to  the  firm  after  some  delay  caused  in  part  by  a 
most  thorough  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  fire, 
conducted  by  the  expert  insurance  adjuster,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Ames,  of  New  York,  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Palen, 
now  said  to  be  the  most  successful  leather  broker 
in  this  country.  A  further  complication  in  the 
business  of  Messrs.  Allison,  Crary  &  Co.  arose  from 
the  fact  that  just  previous  to  the  fire  it  had  entered 
into  a  new  enterprise,  with  Mr.  John  Davidge  as 
managing  associate,  in  building  the  Lake  Como 
Tannery,  in  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  thus 
heavily  increasing  its  indebtedness.  To  add  to 
this  embarrassment,  Mr.  L.  H.  Allison,  the  capital- 
ist of  the  concern,  was  incapacitated  for  business 
by  a  sudden  access  of  nervous  illness,  and,  after  a 
few  months,  died.  As  all  the  members  of  the  firm 
were  experts  in  their  business,  and  were  widely 
known  as  men  of  energy,  those  to  whom  they  owed 
money  did  not  press  for  an  immediate  settlement  of 
their  claims.  Mr.  Horton  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Lake  Como  Tannery,  situated  in  Wayne  County, 
Pennsylvania,  to  liis  brother  Lucien,  in  order  to 
bring  what  money  he  could  into  the  firm.  Finally, 
imder  the  considerate  backing  received  from  Messrs. 
Bullard  &  Co.,  a  large  leather  house  in  New  York 
City,  the  most  pressing  debts  of  the  concern  were 
paid,  and  within  five  months  from  the  date  of  the 
conflagration  the  tannery  was  rebuilt  and  again  in 
operation,  the  firm  as  newly  organized  consisting  of 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Crary,  Walter  Horton  and  George  H. 
Allison,  son  of  L.  H.  Allison.    It  so  happened  that 
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while  the  firm  was  wading  through  the  series  of 
disasters  and  drawbacks  alluded  to,  the  exigencies 
of  the  Civil  War,  then  raging,  had  so  greatly  en- 
hanced the  price  of  leather,  that  the  value  of  its  un- 
finished stock  in  the  store  in  New  York,  together 
with  that  of  the  untanned  leatlier  which  escaped 
destruction  lying  in  the  vats  at  the  tannery,  and  the 
hides  stored  in  the  barns,  proved  more  tlian  sufii- 
cieut  to  cover  the  losses  sustained  by  the  fire.  With 
the  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  leather,  which, 
as  gold  rose  to  "  two  seventy-flve,"  advanced  from 
eighteen  cents  per  pound  and  under,  to  fifty  cents 
per  pound  and  over,  the  profits  of  the  firm  for 
a  period  of  two  years  or  more  were  very  large 
and  there  was  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  business  done  by  it.  Towards  the  close  of 
1863  Mr.  George  H.  Allison,  who  was  not  a  resi- 
dent partner,  being  desirous  of  securing  a  greater 
share  in  the  very  profitable  business  of  the  firm, 
proposed  to  purchase  the  interest  of  Mr.  Horton. 
Although  Mr.  Crary  opposed  the  sale  at  first,  the 
transfer  was  finally  made  in  January,  1864,  Mr. 
Horton  agreeing  to  take  the  former  into  partner- 
ship in  any  new  enterprise  he  might  originate.  Be- 
ing now  out  of  business,  Mr.  Walter  Horton  ac- 
companied his  uncle,  Mr.  Webb  Horton,  now  of 
Middletown,  Orange  County,  New  York — who  had 
just  previously  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  tanning 
business  at  Narrowsburg,  Wayne  County,  New 
York — on  a  prospecting  tour  through  the  principal 
hemlock  forest  regions  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
After  an  inspection  covering  several  weeks,  they 
decided  to  establish  a  business  at  Sheffield,  Warren 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  foundation  bought 
the  Bowers  property  on  that  place.  They  also 
bought  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Warren, 
Forest  and  McKean  Counties,  at  the  low  price  of 
from  one  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  taking  time 
in  their  selections,  became  the  possessors  of  many 
desirable  lots,  heavily  timbered  mostly  with  hem- 
lock, but  to  some  extent  with  pine.  In  the  fall  of 
1867  the  firm  of  W.  &  W.  Horton,  composed  of  Mr. 
Walter  Horton  and  his  uncle,  sold  a  part  of  their 
interest  in  this  property  to  Mr.  Horace  H.  Crary, 
of  Hancock,  New  York,  (but  now  a  resident  of 
Binghamton  in  that  State),  and  Mr.  Wm.  McNair, 
a  lumberman  from  Callicoon,  Sullivan  County,  New 
York,  who  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Horton,  the  sis- 
ter of  Mr.  Walter  Horton.  With  these  partners  the 
firm  was  reorganized  on  November  1,  1866,  under 
the  style  of  Horton,  Crary  &  Co.,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  next  year  ,had  completed  the  Sheffield 
Tannery  and  was  actively  at  work.  Started  at  a 
period  when  the  business  was  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  this  tannery  has  proved  a  profitable  one 
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from  the  beginning,  and  at  the  present  day  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  State.  Shortly  after 
this  enterprise  was  launched,  the  youngest  brother 
of  Horace  H.  Crary,  Mr.  Jerry  Crary — who  had  been 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Georgia,  in  1864, 
and  was  then  recovered  sufficiently  to  undertake 
clerical  work — was  given  the  position  of  book- 
keeper with  the  firm,  but  upon  more  fully  recover- 
ing his  strength  he  was  admitted  to  partnership. 
Mr.  George  Horton,  a  young  cousin  of  Mr.  Walter 
Horton,  and  now  a  partner,  joined  the  firm  as  fore- 
man of  the  Sheffield  Tannery,  in  1867.  With  a  view 
to  harmonizing  the  tanning  interests  at  Sheffield, 
Messrs.  Horton,  Crarys  &  Co.  bought  about  this 
time  a  controlling  interest  in  the  sole  leather  tan- 
nery founded  at  that  place  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Schoellkopf , 
of  Buffalo,  before  their  own  enterprise  was  launched. 
With  this  gentleman  they  formed  an  independent 
partnership  under  the  style  of  Schoellkopf,  Horton 
&  Co.  Mr.  Charles  Sigel,  who  became  a  partner  in 
1873,  is  still  managing  and  supervising  the  interests 
of  Messrs.  Schoellkopf,  Horton  &  Co.,  in  this  busi- 
ness. Another  enterprise  in  which  Messrs.  Hor- 
ton, Crarys  &  Co.  pvit  their  capital,  was  the  Tionesta 
Tannery,  built  by  them  in  association  with  Mr. 
John  McNair,  (also  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Walter 
Horton,)  and  Mr.  C.  W.  R.  Radiker.  They  also 
bought  the  Brookstown  Tannery,  situated  eight 
miles  from  Sheffield,  and  started  under  the  firm 
name  of  the  Forest  Tanning  Company.  Later  they 
purchased  the  Arroyo  Tannery,  at  Arroyo,  on  the 
Clarion  River,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
firm  built  the  Tionesta  Valley  Railroad  from  Shef- 
field to  Spring  Creek,  which  opened  up  connection 
with  the  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Railroad.  Later 
the  firm  bought  the  Cherry  Grove  and  Garfield  Rail- 
road, and  it  now  controls  and  operates  about  sev- 
enty-five miles  of  roads  and  switches,  of  special 
service  to  its  own  business  in  moving  lumber  and 
bark,  and  of  great  value  to  the  region  through 
which  it  runs  for  transporting  passengers  as  well  as 
freight.  In  1875,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
McNair,  his  interests  in  the  business  were  sold  to 
Messrs.  Isaac  Horton,  (youngest  brother  of  Mr. 
Walter  Horton,)  and  George  Horton  and  George 
Dickenson.  In  1886,  owing  to  failing  health,  the  last 
named  gentleman  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  James  H. 
Horton,  youngest  brother  of  Mr.  George  Horton, 
and  Mr.  Lane  B.  Schofield,  son-in-law  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  McNair,  and  removed  to  Dakota,  where 
he  is  now  extensively  engaged  in  wheat  farming 
near  Fargo.  In  1873  Messrs.  Walter  Horton  and  H. 
H.  Crary  associated  with  Mr.  James  Horton,  brother 
of  the  former,  and  Mr.  Edson  G.  Davidge,  imder 
the  firm  name  of  H.  H.  Crary  &  Co.,  and  built  the 
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Wcstficlil  Tnnnery  at  Westfleld,  Tioga  County, 
I'enii.sylviiniii.  la  1880  the  two  first  iiiiined  geutle- 
ineii  associated  with  Messrs.  W.  G.  Garrett  and  L. 
R.  Johnson,  and  built  the  Harrison  Valley  Tannery, 
at  Harrison  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  the  firm  thus 
formed  taking  the  style  of  Walter  Horton  &  Co. 
This  firm  also  started  a  leather  house  at  107  South 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  another  at  80 
Gold  Street,  New  York  City,  the  latter  doing  busi- 
ness under  the  style  of  Horton,  Crary  &  Co.  In 
1888  they  founded  a  tannery  at  Salamanca,  New 
York,  under  tlie  firm  name  of  James  Horton  &  Co. 
Tlie  combined  interests  in  tanning  in  which  Mr. 
Walter  Horton  is  now  concerned  produce  about 
four  thousand  sides  of  sole  leather  daily,  consum- 
ing in  the  same  period  two  thousand  heavy  hides. 
The  firm  has  a  very  large  export  trade,  which  in  the 
j^ear  1888,  to  Europe  alone,  comprised  241  per  cent, 
of  all  the  leather  going  out  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  This  amount  exported  equalled  about  one- 
third  of  the  firm's  total  product.  In  1875,  in  drilling 
for  oil,  Messrs.  Horton,  Crary  &  Co.  struck  the 
largest  gas  well  developed  in  the  Sheffield  region. 
They  immediately  commenced  using  the  gas  for 
fuel,  introducing  it  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  for  that 
piirpose,  and  are  entitled  to  the  credit  and  honor  of 
being  the  first  parties  so  employing  natural  gas. 
In  1881  Mr.  Walter  Horton  and  two  of  his  partners, 
Mr.  Jerry  Crary  and  Mr.  Cliarles  Sigel,  drilled  a 
test  oil  well  about  three  miles  from  Sheffield,  and 
struck  the  first  oil  which  had  been  produced  within 
fifteen  miles  of  that  point.  Subsequent  drilling  de- 
veloped large  quantities  of  oil  and  the  barren  lands 
of  the  firm,  which,  stripped  of  timber,  had  been 
deemed  of  little  value,  became  a  new  source  of 
wealth.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Cherry  Grove  Oil 
Field  was  on  land  owned  by  Horton,  Crary  &  Co., 
and  the  firm  realized  a  large  revenue  from  it.  More 
recently  they  have  been  producing  oil  in  large 
amounts  from  lands  purchased  at  the  beginning  of 
their  operations  in  Sheffield.  Their  gas  lands  like- 
wise yield  them  a  considerable  revenue.  Viewed 
in  any  light  Mr.  Horton's  experience  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  one.  While  good  fortune  has  en- 
tered largely  into  it,  the  wealth  and  success  he  has 
won  has  been  owing  mainly  to  his  own  unvarying 
integrity,  and  to  a  restless  activity  which  has  kept 
him  constantly  planning  and  working,  conquering 
in  one  field  only  to  enter  another  in  search  of  new 
victories  and  successes.  In  all  the  years  of  his 
business  life  and  in  all  the  multiplicity  of  operations 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged  with  many  partners, 
and  under  many  varying  circumstances,  he  has 
never  failed  to  pay  every  dollar  of  liabilities  incur- 
red by  himself  or  partners.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 


in  all  his  experience,  varied  as  it  lias  Ijeen,  no  part- 
ner in  any  of  ^thc  firms  in  whicii  he  lias  been  in- 
terested has  ever  failed,  llis  relatives,  Ijoth  Hor- 
tons  and  Davidges,  wlio  constitute  a  somewliat 
numerous  family,  are  nearly  all  interested  in  the 
tanning  business,  and  are  all  successful  and  highly 
respected.  The  name  of  Horton  is  permanently 
identified  with  this  great  industry,  and  like  the  sta- 
ple with  which  it  is  connected,  is  known  in  till  the 
marts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Horton  and  his  associates 
have  sliown  great  justice  to  and  likewise  taken  both 
interest  and  pride  in  advancing  and  aiding  a  large 
number  of  young  men  who  have  proved  efficient  in 
business.  Many  of  them  now  hold  lucrative  posi- 
tions or  are  engaged  in  business  for  tliemselves,  and 
their  success  is  one  of  the  present  joys  of  their 
kindly  benefactors.  Mr.  Horton  married,  in  1867, 
Miss  Hattie  C.  Lee,  of  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Lee.  They  have  had 
two  children,  both  girls.  Cora,  the  first  born,  died 
at  the  age  of  six  years.  Myra,  the  surviving  daugh- 
ter, is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Louis  Schoellkopf ,  son  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Schoellkopf,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  she 
resides  with  her  husband. 


JOHN  T.  EVERHAET, 

JOHN  T.  EVERHART,  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
citizen  of  Pittston,  and  proprietor  of  extensive  coal 
fields  at  that  place,  was  born  at  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, September  14,  1818,  and  died  at  his  family 
residence  in  West  Pittston,  Saturday,  April  27, 
1889.  Mr.  Everhart  was  of  the  fifth  generation  of 
his  famil}^  in  this  country.  The  founder  of  the 
family,  Zachariah  Everhart,  was  a  native  of  Saxony, 
Germany,  and  came  to  America  in  1689,  settling  in 
Pennsylvania  less  than  nine  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  colony  by  William  Penn.  His  son.  Christian 
Everhart,  born  the  year  of  his  father's  arrival,  be- 
came a  man  of  considerable  local  prominence. 
Christian  Everhart  was  the  father  of  nine  children, 
two  of  whom  died  at  a  tender  age,  while  the  sum  of 
the  years  attained  by  the  remaining  seven  was  five 
hundred  and  seventy-four — an  average  for  each  of 
eighty-two  years.  James,  the  third  son  of  Christian, 
and  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  1760  and  died  in  1852.  Hale  and  vigor- 
ous from  his  earliest  days,  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks 
of  the  patriots  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  served  with  honor  throughout  the  long 
and  unequal  struggle  which  won  independence  for 
his  native  land.    He  was  the  father  of  three  sons, 
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William,  John  and  James,  all  of  whom  rose  to 
prominence.  The  last  named,  who  was  the  youngest 
son,  and  who  was  born  in  1789,  was  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
American  forces  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  served 
with  distinction  until  its  close,  when  he  withdrew 
from  military  life  and  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs 
in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  One  of  his  enter- 
prises at  that  early  day  was  the  taking  of  a  shipload 
of  bark  to  England,  there  exchanging  it  for  mer- 
chandise. In  1820  he  removed  to  Berks  County,  and 
became  largely  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  also  in  the  iron  trade. 
He  married,  in  1817,  Miss  Mary  M.  Templin— the 
only  child  of  Isaac  and  Catharine  Templin — by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  eight  children.  John 
Templin  Everhart,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  eldest  of  the  children  of  this  family.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education  and  quite  early  in  life  en- 
gaged in  business  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  moder- 
ately successful  from  the  beginning.  In  1851  he 
went  to  Pittston  to  examine  the  coal  fields  in  that 
vicinity  and,  in  connection  with  his  father,  made 
some  purchases  of  coal  lands.  In  1853  he  removed 
to  Pittston,  to  superintend  the  large  landed  inter- 
ests of  the  family,  previously  purchased  by  himself 
and  father  in  what  is  now  known  as  "the  anthracite 
region."  This  locality  was  attracting  considerable 
attention  about  that  period  as  a  field  for  investment, 
and  the  so-called  "  experts  "  of  a  number  of  mining 
companies  had  been  over  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
corporations  they  represented.  Having  in  mind 
immediate  and  profitable  returns,  these  experts  re- 
ported favorably  only  when  the  indications  were  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature.  Lands  which  gave  no 
promise  of  quick  results,  or  upon  which  considerable 
money  would  have  to  be  expended  before  paying 
results  were  attained,  were  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned. These  condemned  lands  were  in  the  mar- 
ket at  a  low  figure  and  they  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Everhart  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at 
Pittston.  A  careful  examination  of  them  convinced 
him  that,  at  the  prevailing  prices,  they  were  not  only 
cheap  but  also  a  desirable  investment.  Full  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future  value  of  the  lands,  he  visited 
his  friends  and  relatives  in  Berks  and  Chester  Coun- 
ties and  used  his  best  powers  of  persuasion  to  have 
them  invest.  He  proved  his  own  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  Pittston  fields  by  investing  in  themliimself  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  means,  and  this,  too,  despite 
all  that  was  said  and  hinted  as  to  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  the  venture.  The  result  was  more  favorable 
than  could  have  been  foreseen  or  even  hoped.  "He 
always  dealt  on  his  own  examination  of  the  lands 
oflEered  him,  and  decided  on  his  own  judgment  of 


their  value."  Acting  in  this  way  he  built  up  a  large 
fortune,  indeed,  became  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
community.  "In  his  business  affairs,"  writes  one 
who  knew  him  well,  "  he  was  the  soul  of  honor  and 
integrity.  He  took  no  advantage  of  anj' man's  poverty 
or  distress  to  rob  him  of  acent  or  do  him  a  wrong. 
Amidst  all  the  labors,  mental  and  physical,  he  was 
called  upon  to  endure  in  the  conduct  of  his  vast 
business  affairs,  and  they  were  many,  he  was  always 
possessed  of  the  most  equable  condition  of  mind, 
never  fretful,  never  worrying,  always  hopeful  of  and 
expecting  the  best.  He  was  a  pleasant  companion, 
full  of  anecdotes  which  lie  told  in  excellent  style,  and 
no  one  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  and  confidence 
ever  found  a  more  genial  companion."  Mr.  Ever- 
hart was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance.  He 
had  none  of  the  uncouthness  of  speech  or  exterior 
so  often  natural  to  or  affected  by  men  who  have 
risen  to  eminence  by  or  through  their  own  exertions ; 
on  the  contrary  he  paid  careful  attention  to  his  ap- 
parel ;  and,  having  b)^  years  of  diligent  study,  read- 
ing and  observation,  gained  a  vast  store  of  useful 
and  solid  information,  he  was  ready  in  speech  on  all 
occasions.  His  bearing  and  manners  were  those  of 
tlie  democratic  American  business  man;  devoid  of 
assumption,  yet  never  without  the  quiet  dignity 
which  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  self-respect  and  a 
consciousness  of  duty  well  performed.  John  T. 
Everhart  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a 
Miss  Theresa  A.  Maguire,  whom  he  married  the 
25th  of  October,  1841,  the  daughter  of  John  Maguire 
of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  James, 
born  the  28th  of  January,  1843,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  j'ears.  His  wife  died  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1843.  The  second  wife,  who  survives  him, 
was  a  Miss  Mary  Leidy,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Leidy, 
of  Philadelphia,  whom  he  married  the  13th  of  May, 
1853,  and  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  viz. — George  Washington  Everhart,  Mrs. 
Clara  Llewellyn,  John  Franklin  Everhart,  Mrs. 
Mary  Holden  and  Lizzie  May  Gill,  Jr.  In  the 
domestic  relations  he  was  most  exemplary — an  af- 
fectionate husband  and  indulgent  parent,  delight- 
ing in  the  pure  joys  of  the  family  circle  and  loved 
and  venerated  by  all  his  household.  He  was  always 
deeply  interested  iu  the  affairs  of  Pittston,  and  in 
that  community  was  known  and  admired  as  a  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  of  blameless  ambitions  and  gen- 
erous impulses.  His  death,  the  immediate  cause  of 
which  was  Bright's  disease,  was  felt  as  a  personal 
loss  by  his  fellow-citizens  generallj^ ;  and  his  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people — apart 
from  his  relatives  and  friends — whose  sincere  grief 
was  a  marked  tribute  to  his  high  personal  character 
and  worth  as  a  man. 
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THOMAS  MoGOVEEN. 

THE  RIGHT  liEVEltENI)  THOMAS  MoGOV- 
E1{N,  ]).D.,  Second  JJisliop  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  born  of  Edward  and  Margaret  MeGov- 
ern,  in  the  Parisli  of  Swanlinhar,  County  Cavan, 
Ireland,  A.D.,  1833.  His  [larents  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1833,  and  liis  father  became  a  part- 
ner with  his  brother,  John  McGovern,  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  who  came  to  America  in  1813,  served 
in  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  after  its  con- 
clusion followed  contracting  on  canals  and  rail- 
roads. After  the  suspension  of  such  improvements, 
consequent  upon  the  collapse  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  Edward  McGovern  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Albany  Township,  Bradford  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  moved  his  family  there  in  the  fall  of 
1842.  Ceaseless  toil,  constant  privations,  and  the 
hospitality  of  a  howling  wilderness  were  then  the 
resources  of  pioneer  life.  He  had  some  money 
saved  from  his  ventures  in  contracting,  but  money 
is  not  bread  where  there  is  no  supply  ;  and,  in  the 
first  stage  of  existence  in  the  forest,  is  of  as  little 
use  as  it  would  have  been  to  Adam  and  Eve  when 
they  left  the  Garden  of  Eden.  A  round-log  house 
and  four  acres  of  cleared  land  were  the  home  and 
the  hope  of  the  new  settlers.  The  balance  of  the 
land  was  the  domain  of  deer,  bears,  panthers  and 
wolves.  Yet  the  maternal  genius  of  the  native 
forest  extends  with  royal  magnificence  unstinted 
hospitality  to  its  sovereign  ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  levy 
contributions  on  his  subjects  he  must  subdue  the 
turbulent  members  of  his  empire.  Every  member 
of  the  family  were  from  necessity,  toilers.  Little 
do  the  young  of  this  generation  realize  the  hard- 
ships of  such  pioneer  life,  and  the  prosperous  of 
this  day  hardly  ever  acknowledge  the  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  they  owe  to  such  heroic  and  unheralded 
manhood.  The  family  consisted  of  John,  Patrick, 
Bridget,  Thomas,  (the  subject  of  this  sketch),  Ber- 
nard, Francis  and  Annie — all  living  yet  except 
Bridget  and  Francis,  the  latter  dying  when  quite 
young.  John  and  Patrick  received  a  primary  edu- 
cation in  an  academy  in  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania ; 
Patrick  subsequently  passing  a  few  terms  in  an 
academy  in  Catawissa,  Columbia  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Bridget  was  educated  in  a  convent  school 
in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania.  These  facts  are  given 
in  order  to  explain  how  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  had  any  means  of  learning  the  most  rud- 
imentary principles  of  education  in  the  wild  woods. 
In  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the  monarch 
pines  were  bending  and  moaning  in  the  storm,  and 
the  wood  choppers'  day  of  toil  was  done,  the  little 
school  gathered  around  the  open  hearth,  as  large  as 


a  lime-kiln,  and  in  the  light  of  the  big  log  fire 
peered  into  learning's  shallow  fotintains, — spelling, 
reading,  reciting,  writing,  figuring,  till  drooping 
eyelids  told  that  school  was  out.  Then  followed 
night  prayers  and  the  beads  were  told — the  father 
leading  and  the  whole  family  responding ;  then  all 
went  to  rest  to  renew  their  strength  for  the  toils  of 
the  coming  day.  The  father  and  mother  were  de- 
vout Catholics.  In  their  young  days  the  penal 
laws  against Catliolics  were  most  galling  in  Ireland. 
A  premium  was  offered  for  the  arrest  of  a  Catholic 
school-master  ;  the  priest  was  outlawed,  as  a  felon, 
and  his  liberty  was  circumscribed  by  the  mercy  or 
forebearance  of  his  Protestant  neighbors.  Catho- 
lics were  compelled  to  forego  the  advantages  of 
education,  or  frequent  schools  which  taught  that 
their  faith  was  idolatry,  and  that  the  church  which 
carried  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  the  nations 
that  were  then  Christian,  was  the  Scarlet  Woman  of 
the  Apocalypse.  This  they  refused  to  believe,  and 
sooner  than  expose  their  conscience  to  the  danger 
of  apostasy,  they  were  content,  as  best  they  could, 
to  steal  the  forbidden  fruit.  Their  education,  in 
consequence,  was  necessarily  limited,  yet  the  love 
they  bore  to  learning  was  not  diminished.  The 
parents  did  not  occupy  professors'  chairs,  but  they 
were  the  prefects  of  discipline,  and  the  motive  pow- 
ers of  the  little  university.  Books  were  few  and  in 
consequence  more  thoroughly  mastered.  The  sys- 
tem was  primitive  and  made  the  Avork  the  more  la- 
borious. As  time  went  on  the  professional  school- 
master came  on  the  stage.  His  confidence  in  him- 
self and  assurance  in  his  qualifications,  where  none 
were  able  to  question  his  claims  to  superiority,  were 
usually  of  no  mean  proportions.  Looking  back 
from  this  day,  there  was  nothing  small  about  him 
except  his  salary  and  learning.  His  descriptions  of 
large  towns  he  saw,  the  great  academies  in  which 
he  studied,  and  the  wonders  of  science  that  were 
taught  therein,  were  listened  to  with  astonishment. 
He  was  paid  by  subscription,  and  he  boarded  around 
with  the  subscribers.  This  arrangement  was  re- 
garded as  an  honor  by  the  parents  and  a  pleasure  by 
the  scholars.  It  insured  special  favors  for  them 
during  that  week  from  the  teacher,  and  the  love 
their  parents  bore  towards  the  learned  secured  for 
them  during  that  time  a  more  elaborate  bill  of  fare. 
The  school  term  rarely  lasted  more  than  three 
months  in  the  year.  In  this  primitive  state  of  socie- 
ty there  were  no  amusements  or  distractions  im- 
ported ready  made  fro^ja  without.  Other  diversions 
of  a  more  useful  character,  such  as  singing  schools, 
debating  societies,  spelling  schools,  etc.,  took  their 
place.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  not  as  quick 
and  bright  in  his  studies  as  were  his  brothers  and 
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sisters.  He  developed  verj' slowly.  This  may  have 
been  owing  to  the  defective  system, which  then  con- 
sisted too  much  in  dry  rules  and  formularies.  He 
looked  upon  these  as  exceedingly  arbitrary,  and 
would  not  submit  to  them  without  restraint  till  he 
saw  the  reasons  why  they  claimed  his  submission. 
He  was  not,  however,  skeptical,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  a  great 
veneration  and  confidence  in  men  who  were  able  to 
■write  books.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  physics, 
popularly  called,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  prob- 
lems in  the  department  thereof  denominated  me- 
chanics afforded  an  extensive  field  for  the  exercise 
of  a  mind  like  his,  which  was  naturally  rigid  and 
logical,  rather  than  discursive  and  imaginative  in 
its  conclusions.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  ma- 
chinery, and  any  hours  he  could  steal  from  other  em- 
ployments were  devoted  to  this  pleasant  and  favorite 
study.  He  never  was  considered  a  speedy  messen- 
ger to  go  to  the  mill  for  a  grist,  for  the  pleasure  he 
enjoyed  in  examining  the  machinery  was  sure  to  ex- 
tend long  beyond  the  appointed  time  for  his  return. 
Theoretical  knowledge  will  not  long  remain  at  rest 
within  the  lines  of  its  own  province,  but  frets  and 
chafes  for  freedom  of  action  in  the  domain  of  prac- 
tical life.  This  was  particularly  so  in  his  case.  He 
quickly  learned  to  use  the  tools  of  the  artisan,  and 
his  success  in  repairing,  making  and  inventing  such 
instruments  as  were  needed  in  that  primitive  state 
of  society,  soon  acquired  for  him,  by  common  con- 
sent, the  title-genius.  When  enough  of  the  forest 
was  cleared  away  to  make  a  farm,  and  a  house  and 
other  buildings  erected  to  constitute  a  home,  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Joseph's  College,  Susquehanna  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  for  two 
years.  In  September,  185.5,  he  went  to  Mt.  St.  Ma- 
ry's College,  Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  continued  his 
studies  for  four  years  and  graduated  a  B.  A.  at  the 
Commencement  of  1859.  Among  his  classmates 
were  young  men  of  high  order  of  talent,  particu- 
larly M.  A.  Corrigan,  the  present  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York.  In  1861  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  He  made  a  portion  of  his  theolog- 
ical studies  in  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  after  he  had 
graduated  in  the  college.  His  first  Rector,  then  iu 
the  Seminary,  is  now  the  Most  Rev.  William  Henry 
Elder,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati — a  man  of 
holy  life  and  a  model  of  saintly  virtues.  Bishop 
McGovern  always  regarded  Mt.  St.  Mary's  as  his 
Alma  Mater,  not  only  because  .she  honored  him  with 
her  collegiate  diplomas,  but  also  called  him  to  im- 
portant offices  of  trust  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
college.  ''The  Old  Mountain,"  as  the  college  is  fa- 
miliarly called  by  the  students,  resides  in  the  sanc- 
•  tuary  of  his  dearest  recollections,  and  in  his  trials  in 


after  life,  the  memory  of  that  home  of  deep  and 
fervent  piety,  where  practical  reason  ostracised 
fanaticism,  suggests  to  him  the  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, " Lermmoculos  meos  in  Monies  unde  venletauxilium 
miM."  He  concluded  his  theological  course  in  the 
seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Eighteenth  and 
Race  Streets,  Philadelphia;  since  removed  to  the 
large  and  imposing  buildings  at  Overbrook  Station. 
He  was  ordained  priest,  December  37,  1861,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  James  F.  Wood,  D.D.,  afterward 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  charge  of  Pottstown  and  Douglasville  after  his 
ordination,  and  was  subsequently  called  as  assist- 
ant in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Second  and  Master 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  and  later  to  St.  Philip's 
Church,  Second  and  Queen  Streets.  The  former 
church  had  been  burned,  the  latter  pillaged  and 
profaned  by  religious  fanaticism  against  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  1844.  Even  after  nineteen  years  it  re- 
quired great  prudence  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
the  priests  of  these  parishes  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  ministry  without  fanning  into  life  the  smoul- 
dering embers  of  religious  hate.  In  June,  1864,  he 
was  sent  to  Bellefonte,  Centre  County,  and  to  attend 
the  stations  attached  to  it.  His  mission  embraced 
Centre,  Juniata  and  Mifflin  Counties.  He  labored 
on  this  mission  for  six  years,  built  a  new  church  in 
Snow  Shoe,  improved  the  church  in  Bellefonte,  or- 
ganized Sodalities,  Beneficial  and  Temperance  Socie- 
ties to  arouse  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  Catholic  piet}'. 
In  1868  the  diocese  of  Harrisburg  was  organized  by 
the  Holy  See,  and  on  July  12  the  Right  Reverend 
Jeremiah  F.  Shauahan,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  its 
first  Bishop.  The  Rev.  Thomas  McGovern's  spirit- 
ual allegiance  was  made  to  him.  He  remained  in 
Bellefonte  till  December,  1870,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  St.  Patrick's  Church,  York,  Y'ork  Coun- 
ty. Here  his  energy  and  zeal  again  found  a  large 
field  of  labor.  In  July,  1873,  he  was  transferred  to 
Danville,  Montour  County.  This  had  been  a  large 
and  flourishing  parish  while  iron  rails  carried  the 
commerce  and  travel  of  the  country.  He  at  once 
set  to  work  to  make  improvements,  such  as  the 
growing  demands  of  religion  required,  but  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  the  same  year  frustrated  many  of  his 
fondest  hopes.  Y^et  he  struggled  faithfully  during 
the  long  years  of  depression  iu  that  town,  and  if  he 
did  not  accomplish  all  his  soul  craved  for,  he  left 
after  him  momunents  that  will  make  his  memory 
enduring.  To  recreate  his  body  and  mind  he  made 
a  very  extensive  tour  through  Europe,  Africa  and 
Asia  in  1881-'83.  He  traveled  over  twent.y-three 
thousand  miles.  He  made  the  tour  of  Palestine 
and  Syria  on  horseback,  and  lodged  under  tents  for 
thirty-eight  nights.     Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Shanahau, 
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D.D.,  (lying  Sciiteiiiber  24,  188(i,  Kcv.  ThomaH 
McGovern  was  appointed  his  successor  by  Pope 
Leo  XIIL,  Jamiaiy  If),  1888,  and  was  consecrated 
in  the  Pro-Catliednil  in  Harrisburg,  March  11, 1888, 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Williajn  O'PIara,  D.D.,  of  iScranton,  as- 
sisted by  Rl.  Rev.  Richard  Giliiiour,  D.D.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Jolin  A.  Watterson,  D.D., 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Other  eminent  prelates  and 
distinguished  clergymen  honored  the  occasion  by 
their  presence.  Bishop  McGovern  is  a  gentleman 
of  wide  and  generous  impulses.  In  religion  he 
aims  to  be  charitable  like  his  divine  Master.  He  is 
a  Catholic  from  deep  convictions  and  holds  him- 
self in  honor  bound  to  defend  them.  The  following 
character  is  given  him  by  D.  H.  B.  Brower,  Esq., 
in  his  History  of  Danville :  "  Rev.  Thomas  McGov- 
ern is  a  man  of  marked  ability,  energy  and  execu- 
tive power.  As  a  controvertialist  he  is  a  dangerous 
opponent,  and  seems  to  be  armed  at  every  point  to 
battle  for  the  church  and  defend  the  faith  he  pos- 
sesses. Yet  he  is  liberal  and  generous,  courteous 
and  pleasant  to  all,  and  holds  an  honorable  place  in 
the  respect  of  the  community  at  large." 


JOHN  BAEDSLET. 

JOHN  BARDSLEY,  City  Treasurer  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  September  5,  1836,  near  Man- 
chester, England,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1842  with  his  father,  James  Bardsley,  and  family. 
There  were  three  daughters  and  three  sons,  John, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  the  eldest. 
James  Bardsley  settled  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  went  into  the  carriage  making  business.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  England  "  betAveen  night  and 
morning  "  on  account  of  too  active  participation  in 
anti-government  measures  agitated  by  a  party  called 
"Chartists."  In  1846  he  was  induced  to  return  to 
England  by  his  former  employers,  Messrs.  Piatt 
Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Oldham,  England,  who  did  a  very 
large  business  in  manufacturing  machinery  for  cot- 
ton and  woolen  mills.  They  wished  Mr.  Bardsley 
to  take  his  former  position  with  them  as  Superin- 
tendent, and  offered  him  such  liberal  inducements 
that  he  finally  accepted.  All  the  former  political 
trouble  was  over  in  England,  Parliament  having 
enacted  laws  to  accomplish  the  very  reforms  which 
were  agitated  and  asked  for  by  the  "  Chartists." 
The  family  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  November, 
1846,  on  the  packet  ship  "  Thomas  T.  Cope,"  ocean 
steamers  being  then  unknown.  A  few  days  after 
leaving  Capes  of  Delaware,  during  a  terrible  storm 
at  sea,  lightning  struck  the  mainmast  of  the  ship, 


and  passing  down  into  the  hold,  set  fire  to  the 
cargo,  which  was  largely  composed  of  hemp  and 
tallow.  All  passengers  were  called  on  deck,  the 
hatches  battened  down  and  every  elfort  made  to 
smother  the  fire,  but  withoiit  avail.  For  six  days 
and  seven  nights  they  were  on  that  burning  ship. 
Every  mast  had  been  cut  away  ;  the  rudder  broke 
and  drifted,  leaving  them  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  and  waves,  while  the  fire  smouldering 
and  burning  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  compelled 
passengers  and  crew  to  remain  constantly  on  deck 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements.  On  the  seventh 
day  a  ship  loaded  with  coal,  bound  for  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  hove  in  sight  and  rescued  all  on 
board.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  pas- 
sengers and  forty  to  fifty  seamen  on  the  ill-fated 
vessel.  They  were  all  transferred  to  the  hold  of 
the  coal  vessel,  where,  there  being  no  accommoda- 
tions for  passengers,  they  were  obliged  to  lie  on 
planks  laid  upon  the  coal.  One  life  was  lost  the 
night  the  ship  was  struck  by  lightning,  by  reason 
of  the  great  haste  in  getting  the  passengers  on  deck 
and  closing  the  hatchways.  The  mother  of  two 
little  girls,  having  brought  one  on  deck  and  discov- 
ering that  the  other  had  been  left  behind,  was  not 
permitted  to  return  for  her.  After  remaining  on 
board  the  coal  vessel  a  week  without  making  over 
fifty  miles  in  the  face  of  head  winds,  they  were 
again  rescued  by  a  passing  emigrant  ship  and  taken 
to  Boston.  James  Bardsley  returned  with  his 
family  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  resumed  his 
former  business,  the  members  of  the  family  decid- 
ing to  make  no  further  efforts  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive land.  Neither  Mr.  Bardsley  nor  any  member 
of  his  family  ever  attempted  the  voyage  again.  In 
1849  James  Bardsley  removed  with  his  family  to 
Philadelphia,  anfe  established  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  heaters,  ranges,  etc.,  near 
Twenty-first  and  Lombard  Streets,  in  which  he  re- 
mained imtil  his  death  in  1852.  John  Bardsley's  op- 
portunities for  education  were  very  limited.  He  was 
taken  from  school  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  put  to 
work  in  his  father's  shop  in  Wilmington,  where  he 
remained  until  his  father  died.  Although  he  was 
deprived  of  the  usual  educational  opportunities,  he 
was  ambitious  to  learn,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
night  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and,  appreciating  the 
fact  that  "all  the  world's  a  college,"  was  enabled 
to  offset  the  disadvantages  of  his  boyhood,  becom- 
ing a  thorough  business  man,  practical  double-en- 
try bookkeeper,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  the  methods  of  conducting  business  on  a  large 
scale.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  this  son 
was  about  sixteen  years  old.  He  continued  his 
father's  business  in  his  mother's  name  until  her 
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death  in  1862,  and  then  continued  it  in  his  own 
name  until  1866,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  brother-iu-law  Mathew  Hall,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Bardsley  &  Hall.  This  business  was  con- 
tinued until  1872,  when  he  sold  his  interest  to  Mr. 
Hall,  since  which  time  he  has  given  his  attention  to 
his  worsted  and  woolen  mills,  which  he  established 
in  1860  on  his  own  account,  located  in  German- 
town,  and  known  as  the  "  Bradford  Mills."  On 
January  1,  1866,  he  took  his  seat  as  member  of  the 
Common  Council  from  the  Seventh  Ward,  and  was 
five  times  re-elected.  In  1876  he  removed  to  his 
present  residence  No.  2916  North  Sixteenth  Street, 
and  immediately  upon  his  removal  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  from  the  Twent}"- 
eighth  Ward  ;  was  re-elected  everj^  two  years  from 
1876  until  1888,  and  resigned  January  1,  1889,  to  fill 
the  position  of  City  Treasurer  of  Philadelphia, 
which  he  now  holds,  having  been  elected  in  Novem- 
ber, 1888,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  defeating  the 
Democratic  candidate,  John  S.  Davis,  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  eight  thousand.  In  1862  he  married  Miss 
Emily  Boyd,  of  Germantown,  To  them  was  born 
a  daughter,  Lizzie,  in  1863.  His  wife  died  in  1864. 
He  married  again,  in  1872,  Miss  Mary  K.  Pierce, 
who  is  still  living.  One  daughter,  Mabel,  was  born 
to  them  in  1873.  His  daughter  Lizzie  was  married 
to  Charles  B.  Paettyman,  of  Dover,  Delaware,  on 
January  17,  1889.  Mr.  Bardsley  has  always  been  a 
Republican  of  strong  convictions,  casting  his  first 
vote  for  John  C.  Fremont  in  1856.  Upon  entering 
Councils  in  1866  he  at  once  established  himself  as 
the  friend  of  the  tax-payer ;  indeed,  so  strong  and 
vigorous  was  his  opposition  to  every  act  that  was 
against  the  interest  of  the  tax-payers,  that  he  soon 
became  known  as  the  "Watch  Dog  of  the  Treas- 
ury," which  worthy  title  has  ever  since  remained 
familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  his  political  per- 
sonality, in  his  loyalty  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Every  measure  of  improvement  that  has  passed 
Councils  during  the  last  twenty  years  bears  the  im- 
press of  Mr.  Bardsley's  convictions.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  June, 
1879,  commonly  known  as  the  "  pay  as  you  go"  act, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  Councils  of  Phila- 
delphia to  spend  a  greater  sum  of  money  in  any  one 
year  than  they  received,  thus  forcing  vipon  them 
the  wise  system  of  living  within  their  income. 
Since  the  enactment  of  this  law,  in  1879,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  never  had  a  single  dollar  of  float- 
ing indebtedness,  while  previous  to  this  time  it  was 
the  practice  of  Councils  to  make  a  low  tax  rate  to 
please  the  tax-pa,yers,  and  large  appropriations  to 
please  "  the  boys,"  these  two  ideas  never  coming 
together  by  from  one  to  three  million  dollars  per 


year,  until  the  deficiency  from  year  to  year  culmi- 
nated in  1879,  when  it  reached  the  enormous  sum 
of  about  ten  millions  of  floating  debt,  represented 
by  the  dishonest  warrants  of  the  city.  This  "pay 
as  you  go  act,"  was  brought  about  to  prevent  for- 
ever this  discreditable  management  of  the  city's 
finances.  For  many  years  past  Mr.  Bardsley  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  as  well  as 
of  other  important  committees,  and  figured  more 
prominently  than  any  other  in  preparing  and  hav- 
ing passed  the  necessary  legislation  in  Councils  to 
put  in  practical  operation  the  new  charter  of  the 
city  commonly  known  as  the  "Bullitt  Bill."  By 
means  of  this  legislation  the  change  from  the  old  to 
the  new  was  effected  and  put  into  operation  with- 
out a  single  jar.  During  his  career  as  Councilman 
his  suggestions  and  advice  were  received  with 
more  readiness,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other 
member.  In  recognition  of  valiant  and  faithful 
services,  the  people  of  Philadelphia  profliered  and 
elected  him  to  the  position  of  City  Treasurer,  and 
he  assumed  his  responsibilites  with  the  good-will 
and  confidence  of  all,  the  position  aflEording  him  op- 
portunity for  much-needed  rest. 


WILLIAM  W.  H ARDIKG. 

The  history  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquii'er  is  largely 
the  life  of  William  W.  Harding,  who  was  for  over 
thirty  years  its  editor  and  proprietor.  He  was  born 
at  No.  208  Chestnut  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  on 
November  1,  1830,  and  was  a  son  of  the  late  Jesper 
Harding,  who,  in  1829,  established  the  Pennsylvania 
Inquirer,  which  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
conducted  with  signal  ability  as  a  first  class  news- 
paper. William  White  Harding  was  named  after 
the  celebrated  Bishop,  William  White,  and  was  a 
twin  brother  of  James  Barclay  Harding,  who  died 
October  30,  1865,  about  two  years  after  having  suc- 
cessfully established  the  Evening  Telegraph  news- 
paper of  Philadelphia.  After  receiving  a  careful 
education,  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  book  pub- 
lishing house  of  George  S.  AppLetou,  where  he 
acquired  his  first  business  experience.  In  1849  Mr. 
Harding  entered  the  establishment  of  his  father, 
Jesper  Harding,  a  few  years  later  being  associated 
with  him  under  the  firm  name  of  "Jesper  Harding 
&  Son",  in  the  publication  of  the  Penmylmnia  In- 
quirer, in  connection  with  which  the  firm  were  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  printing  of  Bibles,  over 
two  million  copies  with  the  Harding  imprint  hav- 
ing been  sold.  In  1859  the  father  withdrew  from 
the  firm,  and  William  W.  Harding  assumed  the  sole 
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control  of  tlie  business.  In  April,  1800,  he  cimnged 
the  slmpe  of  the  inquirer  from  llie  large  blanket 
sheet  to  its  present  quarto  form,  and  tlie  name  to  that 
of  the  'Philadelphia  Irupdrer,  by  which  name  it  has 
ever  since  been  known.  Tlie  war  afforded  wide  op- 
portunities, and  such  advantages  were  taken  of 
them  by  William  W.  Harding,  tliat  the  Tnpuirer  \m- 
der  his  guidance  achieved  a  National  reputation  and 
enjoyed  an  immense  circulation,  not  only  at  home, 
but  with  the  armies  in  the  field.  This  was  not  only 
due  to  its  extraordinary  expenditures  for  news  ser- 
vice at  Washington  and  with  the  armies,  but  to  the 
earnest  yet  independent  support  of  the  Government, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  letter  from  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  : 

"  Wak  Depaktment,  ) 
Washington  City,  January  14,  1868.) 
My  dear  Sir : — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
friendly  telegram  just  received.    I  appreciate  your 
kindness  highly.    From  no  one  have  I  received  in 
my  olHcial  labors  more  disinterested  and  highly 
prized  support  than  from  yourself.  Its  remembrance 
will  always  be  cherished  with  pleasure.  Wishing 
you  every  success  in  life,  I  am  and  shall  ever  be. 
Truly  yours, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

To  W.  W.  Haeding,  Esq." 

Mr.  Harding  introduced  many  improvements  in 
printing  machinery,  the  Inquirer  being  among  the 
earliest  newspapers  in  the  United  States  to  print 
from  stereotype  plates,  now  extensively  used,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  presses  upon  movable  type  be- 
ing done  away  with,  heavy  daily  editions  being 
printed  clearly  and  legibly.  In  1836  he  put  into 
successful  operation  in  Philadelphia  the  first  Bul- 
lock press.  The  Inquirer  paper  mills  were  estab- 
lished at  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  in  1864,  and 
supplied  material  for  his  various  publications.  At 
the_Centennial  Exhibition,  in  1876,  he  was  awarded  a 
medal  and  diploma  for  paper  making,  printing  and 
binding,  being  the  only  exhibitor  at  whose  establish- 
ment the  paper  was  made,  printed  and  bound  in 
book  form.  Mr.  Harding's  business  career  was  one 
of  push  and  activity.  He  was  connected  with  nume- 
rous corporations  and  institutions,  to  each  of  which 
he  gave  the  same  care  and  attention  which  marked 
the  management  of  the  Inquirer,  his  aim  being  to  con- 
duct it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  for  it  the  respect 
of  the  community  and  to  render  it  a  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic. Failing  health  induced  Mr.  Harding,  in  March, 
1889,  to  form  the  Inquirer  into  a  Publishing  Com- 
pany, under  the  name  of  "The  Inquirer  Company," 
in  which  he  retained  a  large  interest.  Mr.  James 
Elverson  becoming  interested,  assumed  the  active 
management  as  President  of  the  company.  Less 


than  three  months  afterwards,  on  May  15,  1889,  Mr. 
Harding's  active  career  of  nearly  thirty-four  years 
as  a  newspaper  proprietor  was  ended  by  deatli. 
William  W.  Harding  was  more  than  a  newspaper 
editor  and  projjrietor;  his  energies  were  too  active 
to  be  confined  within  a  single  channel.  A  man  of 
keen  intelligence  and  shrewd  business  instincts,  he 
always  had  in  view  or  in  hand  some  new  project  of 
profit  and  utility.  His  was  that  peculiar  flexibility 
of  mind  which  is  perhaps  the  most  salient  and  re- 
markable of  the  American  character.  Personally, 
Mr.  Harding  was  an  estimable  gentleman,  always 
kind  and  courteous  in  his  manner.  He  had  a  host 
of  friends,  and  such  was  the  tenor  of  his  life  that 
he  both  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him. 


MICHAEL  NISBET. 

MICHAEL  NISBET,  an  eminent  Freemason,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  September  28, 1829.  He  was 
of  Scotch  ancestry,  his  father,  Michael  Nisbet,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Scotland.  He  also  long  occupied 
eminent  positions  in  the  Order  of  Freemasons, 
reaching  and  creditably  filling  the  important  and 
honorable  offices  of  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Secre- 
tary of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  Grand  High  Priest  of 
the  Grand  Chapter  of  Pennsylvania.  The  elder 
Nisbet  was  the  first  Grand  High  Priest  after  the 
separation  of  the  Grand  Chapter  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  1834.  Michael  Nisbet,  the  younger,  ob- 
tained all  his  early  instruction  before  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age.  However,  in  this  limited  time 
for  study  he  applied  himself  thoroughly  from  the 
beginning  and  gained  the  best  results  from  it  that 
were  possible.  He  was  taught  the  rudiments  in  a 
school  for  little  children,  kept  by  a  Quaker  woman, 
in  Philadelphia ;  and  went  thence  to  the  Zane  Street 
public  school,  and  here,  after  but  a  little  time 
wherein  to  inform  himself,  his  period  of  study  was 
cut  short  by  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  behind 
him  a  widow  and  several  children,  with  very  little 
provision  for  their  support.  The  young  man  now 
had  to  begin  his  active  life's  work  for  himself.  His 
first  situation  was  in  the  office  of  Frederick  J. 
Sylvester,  an  exchange  broker.,  and  here  he  re- 
mained two  years.  He  then  entered  the  silk  house 
of  Asliurst  &  Remington,  remaining  with  this  firm, 
however,  only  until  a  more  desirable  opening 
should  present  itself.  This  occurred  in  the  whole- 
sale tobacco  house  of  Thomas  Webster,  Jr.,  where 
young  Nisbet  remained  during  the  next  seven  years. 
He  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  this  business, 
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nor  satisfied  that  he  had  found  in  it  his  life's  em- 
ploj'ment;  and  he  accordingly  relinquished  his 
connection  with  the  tobacco  firm  and  entered  the 
conveyancing  ofHce  of  Andrew  D.  Cash,  who  at 
that  time  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
Philadelphia.  With  Mr.  Cash  he  found  congenial 
employment  and  he  entered  into  his  new  business 
with  all  the  ardor  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament. 
Being  quick  to  learn,  he  soon  gained  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  profession  in  which  he  was 
destined  iiltimately  to  excel;  in  fact,  the  time  came 
when  his  employer  and  preceptor  informed  him  in 
flattering  terms  that  he  could  teach  him  nothing 
more  in  his  business.  Mr.  Nisbet  determined  to 
engage  in  business  for  himself  and  opened  an  office 
of  his  own  on  November  1,  1855.  He  soon  became 
widely  known,  and  achieved  a  lasting  reputation  as 
a  conveyancer,  both  for  ability  and  fair-dealing. 
For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  occupied  ofiices  on 
Walnut  Street,  above  Eighth,  where  his  signs  have 
become  landmarks.  It  is,  however,  as  a  Freemason 
that  Michael  Msbet  has  achieved  fame,  while  toil- 
ing persistently  and  acceptably  for  the  good  of 
others.  He  first  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity  on 
October  13,  1851,  being  initiated  on  that  occasion  in 
Rising  Star  Lodge,  No.  126.  From  the  first  he 
manifested  a  profound  interest  in  the  mysteries 
and  ceremonials  of  Freemasonry,  his  taste  in  this 
direction  being  doubtless  inherited.  So  closelj^  and 
assiduously  did  he  devote  himself  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  welfare  of  his  Lodge  that  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1853,  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of 
Junior  Warden,  and  two  years  later  was  made  Mas- 
ter of  his  Lodge,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
to  serve  during  the  year  1856.  He  took  the  Mark 
Master's  degree  on  September  14,  1852,  in  the 
Girard  Mark  Lodge  No.  214.  Withdrawing  from 
that  Mark  Lodge  in  November,  1857,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Excelsior  Mark  Lodge  on  December 
15, 1857.  He  was  elected  Secretary  of  that  Lodge  at 
the  close  of  the  succeeding  j^ear,  and  filled  that  po- 
sition for  six  years.  On  April  17,  1856,  he  joined 
Oriental  Chapter,  and  was  elected  Scribe  thereof  in 
December  of  that  year.  He  was  chosen  King  in 
December,  1857,  and  elevated  to  the  office  of  High 
Priest  in  the  succeeding  j^ear.  Next  he  was  chosen 
Secretary,  being  elected  to  that  post  in  December, 
1859.  He  was  continued  in  it  for  four  years  ;  then 
he  was  made  Treasurer — an  office  which  he  still 
fills, — having  been  elected  thereto  for  twenty-six 
consecutive  years.  Mr.  Nisbet  was  elected  to  the 
dignity  of  Knight  Templar  on  February  29,  1869, 
in  Kadosh  Commandery,  No.  29.  He  was  chosen 
Recorder  by  the  brother  knights  in  the  following 
month,  the  place  being  pressed  upon  him  to  enable 


the  incumbent  Recorder  to  accept  other  and  higher 
honors.  In  March,  1871,  Mr.  Nisbet  was  elected 
Captain-General.  In  1872  he  was  made  General- 
issimo ;  and  became  Eminent  Commander  of  his 
Commandery  in  1873.  He  entered  the  Philadelphia 
Council  No.  11  of  the  Royal  Super-Excellent  and 
Select  Master  Masons,  and  subsequently  served  as 
Treasurer  of  that  Council  for  three  years.  In  the 
supreme  branches  of  the  Masonic  Order  the  highest 
honors  were  conferred  upon  and  worthily  borne  by 
Mr.  Nisbet.  He  was  elected  Grand  Scribe  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  in  1865  and  again  in  1866.  He 
served  as  Grand  King  in  the  years  1867  and  1868 ; 
and  was  chosen  Grand  High  Priest  in  1869  and  1870. 
In  the  Grand  Lodge  he  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  Financial  Committee,  one  of  the 
most  important  committees  of  the  body.  He  was 
chosen  Junior  Grand  Warden  'in  December,  1873, 
and  re-elected  in  December,  1874.  After  filling  the 
post  of  Senior  Grand  Warden  in  1876  and  1877,  he 
was  elected  Deputy  Grand  Master  at  the  close  of 
1877.  The  following  year  he  became  acting  Grand 
Master  in  consequence  of  the  Grand  Master  remov- 
ing from  the  jurisdiction  from  ill-health.  In  De- 
cember, 1878,  Mr.  Nisbet  was  elected  Grand  Master, 
and  was  re-elected  to  that  position  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  made  Grand  Secretary  in  December, 
1880,  and  still  holds  that  position.  Few  men  in 
this  generation  have  been  more  closely  identified 
with  Masonry  than  Mr.  Nisbet.  To  the  Order  he 
has  given  much  of  the  time  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  and  his  ripe  wisdom  and  experience  he  exer- 
cises without  stint  for  the  benefit  of  Masonry. 
Single-hearted  in  his  devotion  to  the  Order  and 
disinterested  in  his  labors  in  its  behalf,  he  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  host  of  warm  friends 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  indeed,  all 
the  leading  Masons  of  the  Commonwealth  know 
him  and  hold  him  in  high  esteem,  equallj'  for  his 
past  invaluable  services  and  as  their  accomplished, 
hard-working  and  ever-obliging  Grand  Secretary. 


FREDEKICK  FRALEY. 

HON.  FREDERICK  FRALEY,  LL.D.,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Philadelphia,  President  of  The 
National  Board  of  Trade,  President  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  etc.,  etc.,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  28,  1804.  His  parents  were  John 
Urban  Fraley  and  Elizabeth  Laskey.  His  father's 
ancestors  were  natives  of  Switzerland  and  his 
mother's  were  English.  After  a  good  English 
and  classical  education,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
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he  entered  Thomas  Cooper's  liardware  Iiouhc 
and  received  a  thorough  mercantile  education. 
As  early  as  1824  he  became  actively  interested 
in  public  affairs,  and  aided  in  the  founding  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  of  whicii  he  became  a 
life  member  and  for  many  years  was  its  Treasurer. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  City  Councils  in  1834 
and  three  years  later,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  he  had  the  honor  of  saving  the  city 
from  insolvency.  It  was  during  the  year  1837, 
when  financial  troubles  were  numerous  and  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  took  place,  that  Mr. 
Fraley's  wisdom  was  exerted  to  rescue  the  city 
from  its  embarrassments.  He  proposed  that  the 
city  should  issue  debt  certificates  in  small  denomi- 
nations, to  pass  as  currency,  and  he  had  the  meas- 
ure adopted  and  a  serious  financial  blow  to  the  city 
was  avoided.  He  was  an  early  advocate  for  light- 
ing the  city  by  gas,  and  a  leading  spirit  in  estab- 
lishing the  gas  works,  in  which  for  many  years  he 
served  as  Trustee.  He  prepared  the  plan  for  keep- 
ing the  city  accounts  prior  to  consolidation.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-three  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the 
laws  called  for  by  the  amended  constitution.  He 
was  active  in  having  the  city  of  Philadelphia  con- 
solidated, drawing  up  the  first  section  in  the  act  of 
consolidation,  which  he  has  humorously  said  was 
more  difHcult  than  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  the  sections 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  finances  are  his 
work.  He  was  also  a  leader  in  introducing  the 
paid  fire  department,  having  been  as  a  young  man 
a  most  active  volunteer  fireman.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Fi- 
nance, and  the  enormous  duty  of  adjusting  the  af- 
fairs of  that  ofiice  and  arranging  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  vast  amount  of  funds  needed  for  the 
erection  of  the  Centennial  buildings,  was  most 
satisfactorily  fulfilled.  He  has  participated  exten- 
sively in  commercial  and  charitable  works  and  is 
an  authoritj'  on  all  financial  movements,  past  and 
present.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  School 
of  Instruction  for  the  Blind,  the  Apprentices,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Mercantile  Libraries,  besides  being 
President  of  the  Westei-n  Saving  Fund  at  Tenth 
and  Walnut 'Streets.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  upon  the  death 
of  John  Welsh.  The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  is 
one  of  the  prominent  commercial  chambers  in  the 
country.  It  was  organized  in  October,  1838,  and 
has  had  but  five  Presidents,  viz  :  Thomas  B.  Cope, 
Thomas  B.  Hoopes,  Samuel  C.  Morton,  John 
Welsh  and  Frederick  Fraley.  Mr.  Fraley  has  been 
the  representative  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Trade  at  commercial  conventions  held  in  other 


cities,  lie  was  chosen  President  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  when  it  was  established  in  1808, 
and  has  been  re-elected  every  year  for  twenty-one 
years,  being  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  all 
its  movements  of  importance.  As  President  of  the 
American  Phi]osoi)hical  Society,  since  1880,  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  commemorating  the  Centen- 
nial of  the  Constitutional  foundation  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  1887;  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety being  the  oldest  of  the  learned  societies,  and 
joined  with  it  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
the  University  and  others.  In  1880  Mr.  Fraley  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Next  to  Dr.  Henry  J.  Morton,  Mr. 
Fraley  is  the  oldest  Trustee  of  the  University  and 
he  has  been  for  many  years  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arts.  He  takes  a  prominent  part  in 
all  matters  relating  to  its  progress  and  is,  at  eighty- 
five,  accounted  among  the  youngest  men,  when 
plans  are  presented  for  widening  the  scope  or  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  the  University.  He  also 
takes  an  active  part  at  the  meetings  of  contributors 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  social  life  he  has 
always  been  a  conspicuous  figure.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Union  Club,  the  organization 
which  afterwards  grew  into  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia,  and  whose  winter  parties  took  the 
place  of  the  old  Wistar  Club  when  that  organization 
was  disbanded  during  the  war.  The  survivors  of 
the  Union  Club  dine  at  the  Union  League  House 
once  a  year,  in  December,  and  now  number  only 
ten  or  twelve  members.  In  the  celebrated  Farmers' 
Club  Mr.  Fraley  stands  third  in  seniority,  George 
Blight,  one  of  the  founders,  and  Judge  Craig  Bid- 
die  being  the  two  others  remaining  of  the  club's 
early  membership.  The  Farmers'  Club  is  a  club  of 
twelve  members  only,  entertaining  at  its  monthly 
dinners  given  by  each  member  in  turn,  throughout 
the  year,  a  number  of  distinguished  guests  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fraley  is  looked  to 
in  city  affairs  as  a  leader  when  important  matters 
are  to  be  urged  upon  Councils,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1889,  though  just  returned  from  the  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade, 
where  he  had  made  a  comprehensive  address  on 
the  tariff,  he  went  before  Councils  to  present  the 
petition  for  the  Belt  Line  Railway  ordinance.  His 
connection  for  many  years,  as  President  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  with  the  coal 
carrying  traffic  of  the  city,  makes  his  opinion  of 
matters  upon  transportation  eagerly  sought,  and  in 
this,  as  in  affairs  of  National  finance  and  treasury, 
his  judgment  is  regarded  as  eminent.  In  every 
detail  of  public  or  private  business  Mr.  Fraley  is  an 
example  of  the  business  man.    He  seldom  fails  to 
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preside  over  the  Philosophical  Society's  evening 
meetings  or  the  Board  of  Trade's  afternoon  meet- 
ings. He  leaves  his  house  promptly  at  nine  o'clock 
each  morning  and  after  bank  hours  is  always  ready 
for  social  enjoyment  with  his  family  or  friends, 
being  especially  fond  of  a  good  game  of  whist  and 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  all  current  literature.  Mr. 
Fraley  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  St. 
James  Episcopal  Church,  which  he  served  a  long 
time  in  the  vestry,  and  is  in  his  religious  views  a 
notably  broad  Churchman. 


HENKY  WINSOK. 

HENKY  WINSOR,  President  of  the  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  Steamship  Company  since  its  incorpo- 
ration, seventeen  years  ago,  was  born  in  the  little 
seaside  town  of  Duxbury,  Plymouth  County,  Mass- 
achusetts, December  31,  1803,  and  died  October 
9,  1889,  at  his  residence,  2016  De  Lancy  Place,  Phil- 
adelphia, after  an  illness  of  about  six  months.  He 
was  of  an  old  New  England  family,  his  father  being 
Thomas,  son  of  Joshua  Winsor,  and  his  mother, 
Wealthea,  daughter  of  Seth  Sprague,  who  for  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts. 
The  great  power,  business  ability  and  solidity  of 
character  of  Mr.  Winsor  were  probably  inherited 
from  his  grandfathers,  who  possessed  these  attri- 
butes in  a  remarkable  degree.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, after  obtaining  such  an  education  as  the 
limited  facilities  of  his  native  town  aiforded,  he 
went  to  Boston  and  entered  the  counting-room  of 
Joseph  Ballister,  a  commission  merchant,  where  he 
learned  bookkeeping  and  much  else  appertaining 
to  commerce,  which  subsequently  proved  useful  in 
the  career  he  was  destined  to  follow.  For  four 
y«ars  he  remained  in  Mr.  Ballister's  office  and  then 
was  given  a  position  in  the  office  of  his  father,  who 
had  opened  a  business  house  in  Boston.  He  con- 
tinued with  him  and  with  his  uncles,  P.  and  S. 
Sprague,  who  afterward  became  interested  in  his 
business,  until  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  in 
1833.  He  then  began  business  on  his  own  account, 
but  owing  to  speculation  in  "  Eastern  lands  "  hav- 
ing been  infected  with  the  "fever "which  then 
raged,  he  was  unsuccessful.  In  1836,  having  been 
thrown  out  of  regular  business,  he  made  a  voyage 
to  Pernambuco,  as  supercargo,  and  afterwards 
made  a  trip  in  the  same  capacity  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
Under  the  National  Bankrupt  Law  of  1841,  he 
served,  by  appointment  of  Judge  Sprague,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  Massachusetts,  as 
assignee  of  many  insolvent  estates,  which  employed 


him  for  three  years  settling  them.  Mr.  Winsor 
then  re-entered  active  business  in  1850,  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  house  of  Phineas  Sprague  & 
Co.,  but  two  years  later  withdrew  to  take  charge, 
in  Philadelphia,  of  a  steamship  line  which  that 
firm,  in  conjunction  with  Sprague,  Soule  &  Co., 
were  about  to  establish  between  that  city  and  Bos- 
ton. In  1872  the  owners  of  the  steamships  having 
increased  in  number,  they  were  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steamship 
Company.  A  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Provi- 
dence was  established  by  the  same  company,  and 
this  was  followed,  in  1882,  by  another  to  Fall  River. 
On  the  organization  of  the  company.  Mr.  Winsor 
was  elected  to  its  Presidency,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  until  his  death.  When  the  first 
of  these  lines  of  steamers  was  organized,  in  1852, 
there  were  but  two  boats  employed,  the  "  City  of 
Boston"  and  the  "City  of  New  York."  The  in- 
creasing  trade  compelled  an  increase  of  the  com- 
pany's facilities,  and  the  line  now  numbers  steam- 
ships of  the  latest  design,  including  the  "  Spartan," 
"Norman,"  "Saxon,"  "Parthian"  and  "Indian" 
of  from  1200  to  1500  tons  capacity  each.  The 
Providence  Line,  begun  in  1872,  was  established 
with  two  ships,  and  its  business  has  likewise  de- 
manded a  corresponding  increase  in  facilities.  The 
success  which  has  attended  these  lines  is  mainly 
due  to  the  efforts  and  ability  of  Mr.  Winsor.  In 
1862  one  of  his  sons,  William  D.,  and  subse- 
quently another,  James  D.,  became  his  partners  in 
business,  under  the  style  of  Henry  Winsor  &  Co. 
Under  their  management,  as  general  agents,  the 
affairs  of  the  company  have  been  prosperouslj-  con- 
ducted up  to  the  present  time.  Although  promi- 
nent in  many  commercial  movements  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  identified  with  institutions  that  do  much 
towards  the  promotion  of  commerce,  it  is  possibly 
by  his  connection  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  that  Mr. 
Winsor  will  be  best  remembered.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Board  for  many 
years,  and  was  for  a  long  time  Chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Commerce. 
To  that  Committee  all  questions  of  maritime  inter- 
ests have  been  submitted,  and  they  received  his 
careful  attention  and  deepest  thought.  In  the 
councils  of  the  Board  he  took  a  profound  interest, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  years,  he  gave 
the  details  of  the  work  his  earnest  thought.  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor,  and  worked  hand  in  hand  with  his  fellow- 
members  on  the  Board  to  that  end,  giving  them  the 
advantage  of  his  good  and  wise  judgment  and  his 
useful  and  long  experience.    All  the  movements 
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tlmt  have  looked  towsinls  harbor  iin{)r()vcincntH 
have  had  his  earnest  syiuixitliy  and  Hiipport.  After 
the  death  of  Mayor  lleiny,  Mr.  Winsor  was  aj)- 
pointed  on  the  Harbor  Commission,  whieli  went 
into  effect  in  1879.  It  is  said  of  liim  tliat,  although 
not  a  member  of  the  Commission  at  its  formation, 
lie  was  largely  instrumental,  by  his  arguments  and 
influence,  in  securing  the  necessary  legislation  by 
Citj'  Councils  that  provided  for  its  api)ointment. 
Sliortly  after  his  appointment  on  the  Comuiission 
he  was  chosen  as  its  President,  a  position  lie  ably 
filled  until  early  in  1888,  when  he  insisted  upon  his 
resignation  being  accepted  by  reason  of  his  advanc- 
ing years.  In  addition  to  his  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Winsor  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Maritime  and  Commercial  Exchanges,  and  a 
Director  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  the  Insur- 
ance Company  of  North  America,  Westmoreland 
Coal  Company,  Logan  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Crane  Iron  Company,  Delaware  Avenue  Market 
Company,  and  a  Manager  of  the  Western  Savings 
Fund  Association.  He  was  also  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  upon 
whose  shoulders  rested  many  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  great  Exposition  of  1876,  and  to  whose  efforts 
much  of  its  success  was  due.  Tliere  was  one  phase 
of  Mr.  Winsor's  life  that  was  not  generallj'  known, 
and  that  was  as  an  author.  In  1861  a  modest,  un- 
assuming volume,  entitled  "Montrose,  and  other 
Biograpliical  Sketches,"  was  issued  anonymously 
from  the  press  of  Soule  &  Williams,  in  Boston.  In 
this  volume  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pages 
he  made  it  evident  that,  had  he  not  been  successful 
in  business,  a  probable  profitable  literary  career 
was  open  for  him.  He  exhibited  much  grace  of 
style,  elegance  of  diction  and  erudite  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  sketches,  which  include  studies  of 
Le  Tour  in  Boston,  Samuel  Johnson,  "  Beau"  Brum- 
mell,  and  James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
were  published  originally  in  "  Littell's  Living  Age." 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  lat- 
ter sketch.  Mr.  Winsor  also  wrote  a  large  number  of 
sketches,  etc.,  which,  owing  to  his  modesty  in  those 
matters,  he  never  collected  in  book  form.  Mr. 
Winsor,  in  1832,  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
James  Davis.  She  died  in  1881,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident,  in  which  she  was  thrown  from  her 
carriage  in  Boston.  Four  children,  a  daughter  and 
three  sons,  survive  him,  two  of  the  latter  having 
been  engaged  with  him  in  business.  It  was  Mr. 
Winsor's  habit  to  visit  the  place  of  his  nativity 
every  year,  making  the  voyage  on  one  of  the  com- 
pany's steamers,  but  in  1888,  having  recovered 
from  an  illness,  he  visited  the  Sulphur  Springs  in- 
stead.   In  May,  1889,  he  was  stricken  with  paralj'- 


sis,  which,  in  addition  to  his  increased  years,  caused 
the  termiiuitioii  of  liis  long,  lionorable  and  useful 
career. 

 1  

JOHN  B.  IIOACH. 

JOHN  B.  KOACH,  President  of  the  Delaware 
River  Iron  Ship  Building  and  Engine  Works,  at 
(Jhester,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works  in  New  York  City,  was  born  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  December  7, 1839.  He  is  the 
second  and  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  John 
Roach,  of  New  York  City,  and  Emeline  (Johnson) 
Roach.  Mr.  Roach  has  been  connected  with  the 
work  of  iron  ship-building  since  his  nineteenth  year, 
and  was  the  close  associate  of  his  distinguLshed 
father— one  of  the  great  captains  of  American  in- 
dustry— from  the  fall  of  1871  until  his  death  in  Jan- 
uary, 1887.  His  present  position  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  great  and  tliriving  industries  of  the  country 
is  so  directly  the  outcome  of  this  association,  and 
his  eminent  fitness  for  its  duties,  demands  and  re- 
sponsibilities is  so  clearly  the  result  of  inherited 
tastes  and  qualities,  which  descended  to  him  from 
his  energetic  and  capable  ancestor,  that  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  the  latter  may  be  presented  here 
as  a  fitting  prelude  to  a  sketch  of  his  own.  John 
Roach,  who  has  been  aptly  called  "  the  father  of 
iron  ship  building  in  America,"  was  an  American 
citizen  who  developed  such  ability  in  his  chosen 
calling  that  he  rose  from  the  humblest  position  in 
it,  to  become  its  acknowledged  head  in  the  country 
of  his  love  and  adoption  ;  and  of  such  eminent  per- 
sonal worth,  that  he  numbered  among  his  admiring 
and  appreciative  friends,  representatives  in  every 
walk  in  life,  from  patriots  and  statesmen  occupying 
the  exalted  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  down  to  honest  workingmen,  whose  greatest 
wealth  and  honor  laj'  in  their  brawn  and  industry. 
The  son  of  Patrick  Roach,  a  merchant  of  character 
and  good  business,  John  Roach  was  born  in  Mitch- 
ellstown,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  on  Christmas  day 
in  1813.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  his 
father's  entire  property  was  sacrificed  to  an  act  of 
generosity  and  honor — the  payment  of  notes  which 
he  had  endorsed  to  help  friends — and  at  sixteen  he 
found  himself  an  orphan,  the  sensitive  nature  of  his 
high-minded  parent  not  enabling  him  long  to  sur- 
vive this  unlooked-for  result.  He  was  too  spirited 
himself  to  remain  a  burden  upon  his  bereaved 
mother,  and  having  by  personal  labor  earned  and 
saved  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  the  step,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  City 
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with  a  capital  which  consisted  solely  of  exuberant 
health  and  high  hopes.  After  a  series  of  disappoint- 
ments, he  found  employment  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
day  at  the  Howell  Iron  Works,  in  New  Jersey. 
About  a  year  later,  having  by  the  hardest  kind  of 
labor  and  self-denial  saved  fifty  dollars,  he  bought 
the  privilege  of  a  higher  place  in  the  "  Works." 
After  holding  this  new  position — on  piece  work— a 
little  over  tliree  years,  during  which  "  by  industry, 
long  hours,  and  rigid  economy,"  he  had  saved  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars,  he  found  himself  out  of  work 
through  the  sudden  suspension  of  the  iron  works  in 
which  he  was  employed.  Drawing  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  from  his  employer,  he  started  with 
his  young  wife — to  whom  he  had  just  been  married 
— ^for  the  West,  and  finding  the  country  to  his  lik- 
ing, invested  his  money  there,  in  land  now  covered 
by  the  city  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  Through  the  failure 
of  his  late  employer,  Mr.  Allaire,  he  lost  the  thous- 
and dollars  of  his  savings  which  he  had  left  in  the 
latter's  possession,  and  being  unable  to  make  the 
additional  payments  on  the  land  he  had  purchased 
when  they  became  due,  lost  or  forfeited  the  original 
payment,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  New  York 
in  order  to  resume  labor  at  his  trade.  Sustained 
and  aided  by  his  worthy  wife,  he  persevered  until 
he  had  again  saved  a  thousand  dollars,  when  he 
took  the  step  which  led  him  to  fame  and  fortune. 
This  was  in  joining  with  three  fellow-workmen  in 
purchasing  the  Etna  Iron  Works,  a  small  foundry  in 
Goerck  Street,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and 
for  sale.  The  price  was  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred dollars,  of  which  one  thousand  three  hundred 
was  paid  in  cash.  The  prospects  not  meeting  their 
expectation,  his  partners  became  discouraged,  and 
in  consequence  he  bought  them  out.  His  own  posi- 
tion was  now  a  most  unenviable  one,  for  besides 
having  an  unprofitable  business  on  hand,  not  yet 
paid  for,  he  had  neither  capital  nor  credit.  But 
lack  of  courage  was  never  a  failing  of  his,  and  after 
considerable  effort  he  gained  a  promise  of  a  little 
credit,  and  on  the  mere  strength  of  this  engaged  in 
a  transaction  from  which  he  speedily  reaped  a  profit 
of  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  Four  years  later 
he  was  worth  thirty  thousand,  and  then  boldly  as- 
sumed a  number  of  important  contracts  which  com- 
pelled him  to  enlarge  his  premises.  In  1856  his 
foimdry  was  wrecked  by  a  boiler  explosion  followed 
by  Aire,  but  in  a  short  time  it  was  again  in  working 
order,  and  its  facilities  were  gradually  increased 
until  they  became  adequate  to  the  construction  of 
marine  engines  of  greater  size  and  power  than  any 
previously  built  in  the  country.  Wide  awake  and 
enterprising,  he  improved  his  plant  until  it  was 
equal  in  efilciency  to  that  of  the  best  European 


foundries,  even  if  not  quite  as  extensive.  His 
working  force  now  ranged  from  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  men.  Among  the  products  of  his 
"Works  "  were  two  immense  engines  for  the  steam 
iron  clad  ram  "  Dunderberg,"  and  engines  for  the 
double-end  gun-boat  "  Winooski,"  the  steam  frigate 
"  Neshaminy,"  and  the  mammoth  steamboats  "Bris- 
tol "  and  "Providence,"  all  of  which  were  the 
largest  of  tlieir  respective  kinds,  ever  built  in  this 
country.  In  1868,  seeking  additional  facilities,  he 
bought  the  great  establishment  at  the  foot  of  Ninth 
Street,  East  River,  known  as  the  Morgan  Iron  Works, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  he  became  the  owner  of  the  Neptune  and  the 
Franklin  Forge,  and  also  of  the  Allaire  Works,  where 
he  had  served  his  apprenticeship.  In  1871  he 
bought  the  extensive  shipyards  on  the  Delaware 
River  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  occupied  and  opera- 
ted till  then  by  Messrs.  Reaney,  Son,  and  Archbold. 
He  added  heavily  to  the  Chester  plant,  erecting  a 
rolling-mill  and  blast  furnaces,  and  providing  every 
facility  for"  building  a  ship  riglit  out  of  the  ore  and 
the  timber.  And  at  this  place  he  constructed  a 
large  percentage  of  iron  vessels  now  flying  the 
American  flag.  It  was  at  the  time  that  his  father 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  Chester  establishment 
that  Mr.  John  B.  Roach — the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
now  its  widely  known  and  able  President — first  en- 
tered it.  Born  and  reared  in  New  York  City,  he 
had  acquired  his  early  education  in  its  public 
schools,  upon  graduating  from  which  he  had  en- 
tered the  Ashland  Collegiate  Institute  in  Greene 
County,  New  York,  where  he  completed  the  course. 
At  the  suggestion  of  his  father,  he  then  entered  the 
counting-room  of  a  wholesale  house  in  New  ITork 
City,  and  devoted  two  years  to  acquiring  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  book-keeping,  and  the  routine  of 
general  business.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  quitted  desk  work  to  assume  charge  of  a 
farm  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  which  its 
owner,  his  father,  placed  under  his  care  with  a  view 
to  keeping  him,  for  a  time,  at  least,  in  the  country, 
as  his  health  was  then  very  poor.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  well  of  his  agricultural  duties  on  this 
farm,  that  his  father  shortly  afterwards  bought  two 
adjoining  farms,  which  were  also  placed  under  his 
charge.  Finding  the  occupation  congenial  and 
fraught  with  great  benefit  to  his  health,  Mr.  Roach 
continued  in  it  ten  years,  latterly  varying  liis  labors 
and  occupying  the  winter  season  each  j-ear  by  com- 
ing to  New  York  in  the  fall,  and  spending  his  time 
at  the  Morgan  Iron  Works  until  the  spring.  The 
experience  gained  in  this  latter  position,  and  the 
aptitude  he  displayed  for  the  peculiar  demands  it 
made  upon  him  intellectually,  led  his  father  to  in- 
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vitc  liiin  to  connect  hinisell' witli  the  newly  acquired 
estiiblishnient  at  Chester,  anil,  accepting  the  invita- 
tion, lie  has  shared  in  all  the  gigantic  labors  and 
granil  tri>inii)lis  at  that  place,  which  liave  earned 
for  his  honored  jiarent  the  proud  title  of  "  the  father 
of  iron  ship-building  in  America,"  and  for  the  name 
of  Roach  a  world-wide  fame.  Mr.  Roach  took  his 
place  in  the  C'hester  establishment,  as  the  General 
Manager,  in  October,  1871,  at  the  time  the  keel  for 
the  first  ship  built  by  his  father  was  laid.  Tins  ves- 
sel, the  "  San  Antonio,"  of  over  sixteen  hundred 
tons  burden,  was  built  for  Messrs.  C.  H.  Mallory  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and  led  off  in  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  vessels  constructed  at  the  Roach 
yards  previous  to  the  death  of  the  founder.  Prin- 
cipal among  the  firms  and  companies  for  which 
this  large  number  of  vessels  was  constructed,  were 
the  firm  named  above,  and  James  E.  Ward  «fe  Co., 
Alexandre  &  Co.,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Company,  the  Oregon  Navigation 
Company,  the  United  States  and  Brazir Steamship 
Company,  the  Iron  Steamboat  Company,  the  Read- 
ing Coal  Company  and  the  Fall  River  Line  of  Sound 
steamers.  Several  of  the  vessels  were  built  for  the 
United  States  Government,  as  follows  :  The  "  Hu- 
ron" and  "Alert,"  each  of  over  twelve  hundred 
tons  burden,  launched  in  September,  1874  ;  the 
"  Miantonomoh,"  of  over  two  thousand  tons  bur- 
den, launched  in  December,  1876;  the  "Puritan," 
of  about  twent3'-nine  hundred  tons  burden,  launched 
in  December,  1882 ;  and  the  famous  dispatch-boat 
"  Dolphin,"  and  the  cruisers  "Atlanta,"  "  Boston" 
and  "  Chicago."  In  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Roach's  father,  published  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Contemporary  Biography  of  New  York,  (Vol.  V., 
pp.  231-238)  it  is  stated  that '  'in  1883  the  construction 
of  these  last  named  vessels,  which  have  become  his- 
toric through  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
American  navy,  was  begun  in  the  Roach  yards  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  the  Naval  Advisory 
Board,  authorized  by  resolutions  of  Congress  and 
appointed  by  the  President,  consisting  of  two  civil- 
ian engineers  and  several  naval  officers.  This 
Board  drew  plans,  models  and  specifications  for 
the  cruisers  and  advertised  for  bids.  Mr.  Roach's 
bid  was  just  $315,000  less  than  the  next  lowest  bid- 
der, and  as  this  was  the  cost  of  the  '  Dolphin,'  the 
Government  practically  secured  her  for  nothing." 
Although  the  vessel  was  built  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  contract  and  the  Advisory  Board's  plans, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Board  after  a  fair  trial,  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  President  Cleve- 
land, refused  to  accept  her  and  appointed  another 
Board  to  put  her  to  special  tests  which  he  indicated. 


lie  also  decided  that  the  Roachs  contracts  with  the 
Government  would  not  hold  good.  It  has  been  de- 
(^lared,  and  the  allegation  has  l)een  made  rei)eatedly 
in  the  public  press,  that  this  course  was  prompted, 
from  first  to  last,  by  the  bitterest  partisan  feeling. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  capital  of  the  builders  was  in- 
volved in  these  contracts,  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  stop  business  to  ascertain  how  their  affairs 
stood.  An  assignment  was  made  on  -July  18, 1885, 
to  George  W.  Quintard  and  George  E.  Weed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  strain  proved  too 
much  for  Mr.  Roach,  Senior ;  his  hitherto  powerful 
constitution  gave  way  under  it,  and,  broken  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  body,  he  closed  his  long  and  useful 
life  on  January  10, 1887,  universally  regretted  in  the 
large  business  world  in  which  he  had  made  his 
name  known  and  honored,  and  specially  memorial- 
ized by  several  of  the  leading  societies  of  merchants 
in  the  country.  His  business,  reorganized,  de- 
scended to  his  sons — Mr.  John  B.  Roach,  Mr.  Gar- 
ret Roach  (now  deceased)  and  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Roach, 
the  two  last  named  connecting  themselves  with  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works  in  New  York  City,  as  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  respectively,  with  Mr.  George  E. 
Weed  as  President  and  General  Manager,  and  the 
first  and  eldest,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  continu- 
ing in  charge  of  the  ship  yard  at  Chester,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Delaware  River  Iron  Ship  Building  and 
Engine  Works.  Mr.  Roach  has  recently  had  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  memory  of  his 
father  vindicated  and  the  honor  and  trustworthiness 
of  his  establishment  upheld  after  a  series  of  the  most 
crucial  tests.  The  "Dolphin,"  rejected  by  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the  ground  of  "  in- 
herent structural  weakness,"  and  whose  build  and 
construction  in  general  and  particular  were  villifled 
to  an  extent  unknown  till  then  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  Navy,  has  successfully  made  a  trip  around 
the  world  and  has  behaved  under  the  most  extraor- 
dinary tests  in  a  manner  which  completely  vindi- 
cates her  builders.  The  report  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished naval  expert.  Rear  Admiral  James  E.  Jouett 
is  senior  member,  not  only  refutes  every  criticism 
that  has  been  passed  upon  the  "  Dolphin,"  but  pays 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  her  builders.  Admiral 
Jouett  in  speaking  of  the  "Dolphin,"  conversation- 
ally said : 

"Never  in  my  experience  as  a  naval  officer  have 
I  known  a  ship-of-war  to  make  such  an  admirable 
record  as  the  "Dolphin."  Three  years  and  nine 
mouths  has  she  been  on  a  tour  of  the  globe.  After 
submitting  to  more  severe  tests,  in  my  belief,  than 
any  ship  that  ever  sailed,  she  has  returned  in  as  ex- 
cellent trim  as  when  she  started  on  her  voyage.  She 
has  been  under  steam  for  nine  thousand  hours.  She 
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has  traveled  fifty-eight  thousand  knots,  the  longest 
distance,  I  believe,  that  any  vessel  ever  traveled  in 
a  single  voyage.  At  times  she  developed  a  speed  of 
sixteen  and  seventeen  knots.  From  England  she 
came  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  knots.  She  has  been 
subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  torrid,  the  changeable 
weather  of  the  temperate  and  the  piercing  atmos- 
phere of  the  frigid  zones.  Her  engines  have  been 
put  to  a  more  crucial  test  than  ever  have  been  before 
those  of  any  ship  that  sails  the  sea.  She  comes 
back  fit  to  make  another  tour  of  the  world  at  ten 
days'  notice.  There  is  not  a  strain,  there  is  not  a 
blemish  or  a  we^k  spot  of  any  kind  in  her  from  bow 
to  stern.  Almost  invariably  after  a  man-of-war  has 
endured  a  long  voyage,  pits  are  to  be  found  in  her 
steel.  The  most  rigid  examination  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover anything  of  the  kind  in  the  "  Dolphin."  For 
a  vessel  of  her  size  she  surpasses  any  that  the  world 
has  ever  produced.  If  ever  the  memory  of  a  builder 
was  vindicated  that  of  John  Roach  is." 

In  his  report,  December  1,  1889,  the  Hon.  Benj. 
F.  Tracy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President  Harri- 
son's Cabinet,  says  of  this  vessel : 

"In  the  course  of  her  cruise  the  "  Dolphin"  lias 
run  58,000  miles  in  twenty  months,  and  has  been  un- 
der steam  9,000  hours.  In  this  prolonged  run  she 
has  been  stopped  for  repairs  but  once,  and  then  for 
only  two  hours.  This  performance  is  probably 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  naval  vessels, 
and  bears  conclusive  testimony  to  the  high  skill  of 
American  artisans  and  the  excellence  of  their  work. 
Nor  is  it  the  less  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  confi- 
dent predictions  with  which  at  the  outset  of  her 
career,  the  official  condemnation  of  the  vessel  was 
somewhat  prematurely  pronoimced  by  expert  and 
inexpert  judges." 

There  is  no  busier  place  in  America  to-day  than 
the  Chester  ship-yards.  When  the  brain  that  planned 
the  mammoth  establishment— which  has  already  ac- 
quired more  than  a  National  fame — was  stilled  in 
death,  the  mantle  laid  down  was  taken  up,  and  has 
since  been  worthily  worn  by  the  son  who,  for  six- 
teen years  preceding  his  father's  death,  was  his 
trusted  associate  and  assistant.  To-day,  both  at  the 
great  iron-works  in  New  York,  and  at  the  famous 
yard  at  Chester  ' '  from  which  more  vessels  have  car- 
ried the  American  flag  to  foreign  countries  than  any 
other  one  on  the  continent,"  the  company  is  taxed  to 
its  utmost.  Every  available  bit  of  space  in  either  place 
is  utilized  to  the  fullest.  In  New  York  six  hundred 
men  are  at  work  constantly,  building  marine  engines 
and  boilers,  and  generally  in  preparing  work  to  facili- 
tate the  demands  of  the  Chester  place  or  to  perfect  it. 
Orders  are  stacked  up  ahead  and  overtime  is  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  But  great  as  the  work  is  in  the 
establishment  of  which  Mr.  Roach  is  Vice-Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  activity 
which  prevails  at  Chester,  where  day  in  and  out, 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  men  are  engaged.  No 
more  busy  scene  can  well  be  imagined  than  is  there 
in  reality  presented.  The  yard  is  a  little  world  in  it- 


self, with  its  different  buildings  and  departments,  in 
which  men  skilled  in  special  branches  of  the  art  do 
their  work.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  brick  building 
occupied  by  a  large  draughting  force.  Farther  on 
towards  the  stocks  on  which  the  vessels  are  being 
built  are  the  various  shops  where  the  work  goes  on 
in  a  regular  system  of  progression,  the  iron  going  in 
unwrought  and  then  coming  out  down  almost  to  the 
very  spot  where  it  will  be  utilized,  finished  and 
shaped  and  fitted  to  fill  its  place.  While  perhaps 
the  fame  of  the  yard  at  Chester  is  more  widely  known 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  because  of  the  splendid 
specimens  of  naval  architecture  which  it  has  pro- 
duced, yet,  after  all,  the  merchant  fleet  which  it  has 
sent  out  is  equally  on  a  par  with  the  war  flotilla. 
The  genius  which  produces  one  is  adequate  to  furn- 
ishing the  other  as  occasion  requires  or  necessity 
demands.  Up  to  the  close  of  1889,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  vessels,  representing  a  capital  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  had  already  been  launched  from  it. 
There  is  no  line  of  consequence  trading  along  either 
the  North  or  South  American  coasts  that  has  not 
shown  its  confidence  by  giving  them  contracts  for 
vessels.  The  facilities  of  the  establishment  are  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  its  reputation.  It  has  a 
v/ater-front  imsurpassed  for  tlie  demands.  Its 
grounds,  ample  and  healthful,  are  "  gridironed", 
with  railroad  tracks.  All  that  money  and  ingenuity 
can  do  toward  perfecting  the  facilities  and  making 
work  less  a  labor  than  ordinarily,  has  been  done, 
and  it  stands  to-day,  an  establishment  that  in  itself 
is  sufficient  to  everj^  demand.  The  great  steel-plates, 
the  iron-work  deftly  fashioned,  everything  required 
in  fact,  is  made  within  its  precincts,  and  it  is  really 
not  obliged  to  depend  on  anj'  other  '•  works  "  or  fac- 
tory for  any  materials  required,  and  in  it  a  finished 
ship  can  be  produced  from  the  raw  material,  every- 
thing, from  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  to  the 
finest  detail  of  joiner-work,  being  done  on  the 
premises.  Its  machinery,  much  of  which  is  exclu- 
sive and  protected  b}''  patents,  is  of  the  best  and 
most  advanced  type.  Beginning  the  list  with  the 
"City  of  San  Antonio,"— No.  119— launched  April 
10,  1872,  and  ending  it  with  the  "  Orizaba,"  launched 
November  23,  1889,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  ves- 
sels, including  repairs,  have  been  successfully  com- 
pleted at  this  yard.  As  previously  stated,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  vessels  left  the  Chester  yard 
during  the  late  Mr.  John  Roach's  activity.  Several 
were  completed  and  launched  while  he  was  ill,  and 
the  reorganized  company  began  its  work  with  only 
one  vessel  on  the  stocks.  At  the  present  writing, 
(1889)  additional  contracts  are  in  hand  which  will 
bring  the  total  in  excess  of  two  hundred  and  sixty. 
The  Roaches  have  in  reality  built  a  greater  number 
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of  irou  aud  steel  sliips  than  all  the  .ship-yartla  in  tlie 
United  States  combined  up  to  1885,  and  have  never 
lost  a  customer,  in  attest  of  which  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  contract  for  No.  253,  the  "Leona," 
is  from  the  same  Arm  for  which  the  "  San  Antonio" 
was  built.  A  gentleman  who  recently  witnessed  a 
launch  at  the  yard,  wrote  of  his  visit  as  follows: 

"We  had  heard  of  the  works  many  times,  and  had 
passed  them  on  the  railway,  but  had  never  visited 
them  before,  and  it  was  with  surprise  and  pride  as 
an  American  citizen  that  we  looked  around  at  the 
busy  scene.  In  the  stream  lay  the  "Kansas  City,"  a 
large  and  splendid  steamer,  built  for  the  New  York 
and  Savannah  line,  nearly  ready  to  sail.  Alongside 
the  wharf  was  the  "  Yumuri,"  for  the  New  York 
and  Havana  line,  which  was  launched  a  short  time 
since  and  is  now  being  finished.  On  the  stocks  was 
the  "  Orizaba,"  twin  vessel  to  the  "  Yumuri,"  and 
for  the  same  line,  whose  launch  we  were  to  witness. 
By  her  side  was  the  "Plymouth,"  a  long  and  sharp 
steel  hull,  almost  ready  for  the  water,  and  which  is 
to  go  on  the  Fall  River  line  of  Sound  steamers  along 
with  the  magnificent  "  Pilgrim"  and  "Puritan."  On 
other  stocks,  in  less  advanced  stages  of  progress, 
were  two  gun-boats  being  built  for  the  United  States 
Government,  for  though  the  establishment  has  re- 
fused to  bid  for  any  more  government  contracts, 
since  its  disastrous  experience  with  the  "Dolphin" 
and  other  vessels  under  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion, it  is  building  the  hulls  of  two  ships  contracted 
for  by  other  parties.  Six  immense  steel  steamers  in 
process  of  construction  at  once  formed  a  scene  of 
hxisy  activity  and  thrift  such  as  it  did  one's  eyes 
good  to  witness,  and  when  we  were  told  that  a 
seventh  was  to  be  immediatey  begun  on  the  stock 
vacated  by  the  "  Orizaba,"  we  could  well  believe  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Roach  that  the  yard  had 
never  before  been  so  busy  or  so  prosperous.  In  such 
a  presence  the  revival  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  did  not  seem  either  distant  or  doubtful,  and 
it  appeared  plain  that  with  but  a  fair  and  equal 
chance  in  the  competition  for  the  world's  trade, 
ships  bearing  the  American  flag  might  soon  again 
find  their  way  into  every  sea  and  open  communica- 
tion with  every  land." 

The  launch  of  the  "Orizaba,"  referred  to  herein, 
was  witnessed  by  a  distinguished  company,  promi- 
nent in  it  being  the  delegates  to  the  Pan-American 
Congress,  who  came  by  special  train  from  Washing- 
ton, many  of  them  accompanied  by  their  wives  ;  and 
twenty-six  members  of  the  International  Maritime 
Congress,  who  came  by  special  train  from  New 
York.  On  this  occasion  the  ceremonies  were  con- 
ducted with  more  than  ordinary  rejoicing  and  dis- 
play, a  circumstance  for  which  ample  warrant  was 
found  in  the  increased  activity  of  interest  in  extend- 
ing commercial  relations  with  the  countries  of  South 
America.  After  the  launch,  the  party,  numbering 
nearly  four  hundred,  sat  down  to  a  luncheon  pro- 
vided for  his  guests  by  Mr.  Roach,  who  presided. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  guests, 
the  Hon.  John  B.  Robinson  paid  the  following 
tribute  to  the  founder  of  the  industry : 


"The  father  of  the  man  who  entertains  you  to- 
day, who  is  the  captain  of  this  industry,  made  the 
name  of  Chester  tiie  synonym  for  indomitable  energy 
and  skill  around  the  world,  and  was  the  father  of 
iron  ship  building  in  America.  His  life  history  here 
is  intimately  connected  with  this  industry.  His 
career  was  a  history  of  American  talent,  American 
industry  and  American  possibility  under  Republican 
institutions,  self-government  and  civil  liberty." 

The  next  speaker,  the  Hon.  William  Ward,  closed 
his  remarks  by  presenting  to  Mr.  Roach  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  regrets  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Blaine,  which,  as  being  extremely  perti- 
nent, is  here  reproduced,  verbatim: 

"Department  of  State,) 
Washington,  November  25,  1889.) 
John  B.  Roach,  Esq., 

Bear  Sir: — I  thank  you  for  your  urgent  invitation 
to  visit  Chester  to-morrow,  to  witness  the  launching 
of  a  steamship  destined  for  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  I  regret  sincerely 
that  official  duties  will  not  permit  me  to  leave  Wash- 
ington at  this  time.  It  is  ten  years  since  I  visited 
Chester  on  the  invitation  of  your  father  to  witness 
the  launching  of  the  first  ship  he  built  for  the  same 
commercial  field.  Despite  the  official  malignity  (as 
causeless  as  it  was  cruel),  which  saddened  and  em- 
bittered his  last  days,  his  name  will  always  be  hon- 
orably associated  with  the  best  efforts  to  restore 
prestige  to  the  American  flag  in  all  the  channels  of 
commerce. 

Very  sincerely. 

Jambs  G.  Blaine." 
The  limits  of  a  sketch  of  this  nature  do  not  permit 
of  any  detailed  description  of  the  vessels  recently 
launched,  although  such  could  not  fail  to  prove  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  the  "  Orizaba"  was  fitted  with  triple  expansion, 
surface  condensing,  direct  acting  engines  of  the 
most  approved  type.  The  "  Plymouth,"  to  be 
launched  shortly,  is  also  to  have  the  triple  expansion 
engines,  and  will  be  the  first  side-wheel  steamer 
in  this  country  so  provided.  The  "  Plymouth  "  is 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  long  and  eighty- 
six  feet  wide  over  the  guards,  and  is  intended  to  ac- 
commodate one  thousand  passengers  in  comfortable 
and  elegant  quarters.  Of  the  "  Orizaba  "  it  may  be 
further  stated  that  she  is  the  eighth  ship  these  works 
have  built  for  the  New  York  and  Cuban  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  The  contract  for  the  ninth,  to 
be  named  the  ' '  Y'ucatan,"  has  already  been  received. 
The  other  vessels  in  this  fleet  are  the  "  Niagara," 
"  Saratogo,"  "Santiago,"  " Saratoga"  "Newport," 
and  "  Cienfuegos."  Notable  among  the  vessels  now 
on  the  stocks  at  the  yard  are  the  two  Brazilian  mail 
ships,  "  Seguranca,"  and  "  Vigilancia,"  of  thirty-four 
hundred  tons  gross  register  each.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  should  any  occasion  arise  demanding  a 
sudden  increase  of  the  navy  "everyone  of  these 
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steel  vessels  could  be  turned  iato  cruisers  practically 
at  a  moment's  notice."  That  the  experience  re- 
quired to  stand  at  the  head  of  this  great  establish- 
ment is  that  of  no  common  worker  or  manufacturer, 
and  that  the  brain  power  needed  to  supervise  and 
manage  it  is  of  no  ordinarj^  character,  needs  no 
further  proof  than  the  statement  of  facts.  John  B. 
Roach  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  his  position, 
but  he  first  proved  worthy  of  the  inheritance  and 
has  since  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the  responsi- 
ble and  exacting  post,  by  rising  equal  to  every 
emergency  and  carrying  on  with  zeal,  judgment  and 
unchallenged  skill,  the  enterprise  founded  by  his 
father.  On  December  12,  1861,  Mr.  Roach  married 
Miss  Mary  Caroline  Wallace,  daughter  of  David  and 
Gertrude  Wallace,  of  Staatsburgh,  Dutchess  County, 
New  York.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Roach  belonged  to 
the  Paulding  family,  which  has  lived  on  the  Hudson 
for  many  generations  and  has  numbered  among  its 
members  not  a  few  who  have  achieved  distinction, 
prominent  in  the  list  being  the  statesman  and 
author,  James  K.  Paulding.  Of  the  children  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roach  five  survive,  viz: — Sara  E., 
Emeline  W.,  Mary  Garretta,  John  Roach,  Jr.  and 
Wm.  M.  Roach.  The  eldest  daughter  married  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Schuyler  of  New  York  City.  Personally 
Mr.  John  B.  Roach  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
men.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  City,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  Trustee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Military  Academy,  at  the  same  place. 
He  is  also  connected  with  a  number  of  manufactur- 
ing corporations,  in  several  of  which  he  holds  the 
office  of  Director.  In  all  the  relations  of  life, 
domestic,  social  and  business,  he  is  justly  esteemed 
for  his  many  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 

 (  

WILLIAM  G.  ELLIOT. 

WILLIAM  G.  ELLIOT,  a  well  known  manufac- 
turer, and  manager  of  the  National  Paint  Works,  of 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  that  city 
July  19,  1840.  He  is  the  son  of  Ralph  and  Mary 
Gibson  Elliot.  His  father  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  citizens  of  Williamsport.  He 
was  born  November  22, 1798,  in  the  townof  Fritlick, 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  with 
his  parents,  on  board  the  sailing  ship  "  Radies,"  in 
1812.  The  voyage  was  an  adventurous  one,  lasting 
twenty-seven  days,  during  three  of  which  the  ship 
lay  entangled  among  ice-fields.  On  arriving  in  New 
York  the  Elliots  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  settled 
at  Kensington,  and  there  the  young  Ralph  went  to 


work  in  a  cotton  factory,  where  he  remained  six 
months,  receiving  only  one  dollar  per  week  wages. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  managed  to  get  some 
schooling,  and  when  not  engaged  in  his  studies, 
worked  on  his  father's  farm.  He  remained  ifi  Ken- 
sington until  1820,  when  he  settled  in  Newberry, 
and  carried  on  a  store  there  for  two  years,  with  such 
success  that  he  was  able  to  remove  to  Williamsport, 
and  build  a  handsome  brick  structure,  where  he  car- 
ried on  a  mercantile  business  until  1841.  In  the 
meantime.  May  22,  1832,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Gib- 
son, daughter  of  William  Gibson,  of  Armstrong 
township,  Lycoming  County,  who  became  the 
mother  of  William  G.  Elliot.  Mr.  Ralph  Elliot  re- 
moved in  1841  to  a  farm  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  in 
Armstrong  township.  On  March  1,  1855,  Mrs.  Elliot 
died,  and  in  1864  he  sold  his  farm  and  moved  into 
Williamsport.  Two  years  later  he  purchased  the 
large  brick  house  in  that  city,  where  he  died,  after 
having  been  long  retired  from  active  business.  When 
his  father  removed  to  Armstrong  township,  William 
G.  Elliot  was  an  infant.  He  lived  on  his  father's 
farm  until  he  reached  an  age  when  his  schooling 
could  properly  begin,  and  attended  the  district 
schools,  and  afterwards  Dickenson  Seminary  at 
Williamsport,  where  he  was  prepared  for  higher 
education.  This  he  received  by  passing  two  and  a 
half  years  in  the  higher  graded  schools  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  next  two  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
on  his  father's  farm,  and  he  then  went  to  Canton, 
Missouri,  forty  miles  from  St.  Louis,'  and  started  in 
life  for  himself.  He  was  now  eighteen  years  old, 
and  his  first  business  experience  consisted  in  clerk- 
ing in  a  dry  goods  house.  In  1859  he  returned  to 
Williamsport  and  engaged  in  farming,  until  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
11th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Company  A.,  this 
being  one  of  the  first  regiments  included  in  the 
Government's  call  for  "  three  months  "  men.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  of  service  Mr.  Elliot  was  hon- 
orably discharged.  He  made  a  good  record,  and 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Falling  Waters  in  Vir- 
ginia. For  the  next  five  years  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  in  Williamsport,  and  then  be- 
came interested  in  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  oil  production  and  went  to  Oil 
City  and  engaged  in  that  business.  Here  he  pros- 
pered, and  in  1870  built  the  Academy  of  Music 
block  in  Williamsport,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  property  in  the  city,  containing  fine  stores 
and  a  theatre,  208  feet  long,  which  was  opened  De- 
cember 10,  1870.  In  1872  Mr.  Elliot  was  appointed 
Express  Manager  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  with  his  office  at  Williamsport. 
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lie  remiiined  in  llic  enijjloy  of  tlie  coinpHiiy  until 
tlie  spring  of  187i),  when  he  began  the  manufacture 
of  paint,  out  of  which  liaw  grown  the  enormous  in- 
dustry now  known  as  the  National  Paint  Works  of 
Williamsport,  of  which  lie  is  President,  and  which 
is  more  widely  known  among  the  railroads  and  to 
bridge  building  corporations  than  any  other  simi- 
lar manufacturing  establishment  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Elliot  was  married  January  2,  1862,  to  Miss 
Emily  M.  Ellis.  They  have  had  five  children,  of 
whom  three  are  living.  The  family  live  in  one  of 
the  finest  residences  in  the  city  of  Williamsport,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Elliot,  who  is  an  example  of  suc- 
cess reached  by  persistent  industry,  natural  aptitude 
for  business  and  recognized  integrity. 


HENRY  SHERWOOD. 

HON.  HENRY  SHERWOOD,  a  leading  citizen 
and  lawyer  of  Wellsboro,  Representative  in  the 
Forty-Second  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Eighteenth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  since 
1883,  President  of  the  Pine  Creek  Railroad  Com- 
pany, was  born  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  Octo- 
ber 9,  1813.  He  was  the  eighth  of  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  nine  of  whom  were  boys.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Phoebe  Burritt, 
was  the  daughter  of  John  H.  Burritt,  of  Weston, 
Connecticut.  She  was  born  at  Stratford,  near 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  died  at  Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania, in  1870.  Mr.  Sherwood's  father,  Salmon 
Sherwood,  also  a  native  of  Stratford,  was  a  soldier  in 
early  life,  serving  under  General  Sinclair  in  the  Indian 
War,  and  participated  in  the  disastrous  fight  on  St. 
Mary's  River,  in  which  his  commanding  officer  was 
killed,  being  himself  wounded  twice.  In  the  force  of 
one  thousand  men  which,  in  1815,  proceeded  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  reinforce  General  Jackson  at  New  Or- 
leans, he  was  captain  of  a  company  and  commanded 
it  all  through  the  famous  battle  at  that  place.  In 
1817  he  removed  from  Connecticut  to  New  York, 
and  settled  in  old  Tioga  County,  now  Schuyler 
County.  In  1836  he  removed  from  there  to  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in  1854.  Of  his  nine 
sons  four  died  while  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Government.  The  eldest  son,  Dr.  Burritt  Sherwood, 
a  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army, 
died  in  1855,  at  New  Y'ork  City,  while  attached  to 
that  .post.  Another  son,  the  Hon.  Charles  Sher- 
wood, who  held  the  office  of  United  States  Consul 
at  Naples,  Italy,  under  President  Polk,  died  at  his 
post  in  1848.  A  third  son,  George  Sherwood,  an 
engineer  officer  who  served  under  General  Scott 


in  Mexico,  died  wliile  on  duty  at  New  Orleans,  in 
1852.  The  fourth.  Lieutenant  Walter  Slierwood,  a 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  was  scalped  and  killed  by  Indians,  in 
tlie  Everglades,  Florida,  while  serving  under  Gen- 
eral Arbuckle  in  the  campaign  of  1840.  Henry,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  went  to  live  with  his  rela- 
tives at  Catharines,  in  early  life,  and  attended 
school  at  that  place.  When  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  elder  brother  to 
Cohimbus,  Ohio,  where  the  latter  was  in  business. 
Here  he  spent  two  years.  In  1836  he  enlisted  with 
other  adventurers  and  sympathetic  young  men  to 
fight  for  the  independence  of  Texas.  He  was  com- 
missioned Colonel  by  the  gallant  President  of  the 
Lone  Star  Republic,  General  Samuel  Houston,  and 
remained  in  the  field  until  after  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto.  He  then  returned  to  the  North,  and  soon 
afterwards  established  himself  in  business  in  Tioga 
County,  Pennsylvania.  In  1845  he  began  the  study  of 
law  under  Judge  White,  of  Wellsboro,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1847,  was  admitted  to  the  Tioga  County 
bar.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession 
immediately,  opening  an  office  at  Wellsboro,  then 
as  now  the  county  seat,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  time  spent  in  Congress,  has  remained  in  active 
practice  at  that  place  down  to  the  present  time.  In 
1858  he  was  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
for  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising 
the  counties  of  Bradford,  Tioga  and  Potter,  but 
was  defeated  by  his  Republican  opponent,  the  Hon. 
Galusha  A.  Grow,  who  won  the  election  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  four  thousand  votes.  During  the 
Civil  War  there  was  no  uncertainty  in  Mr.  Sher- 
wood's allegiance.  With  the  firing  of  the  first  gun 
he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  a  "  War  Democrat"  was  unfalter- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  sustain  it  during  the  long  and 
bloody  struggle.  His  earnest  personal  efforts  and 
no  small  share  of  his  means  were  freely  given  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  enlisting  and  forwarding  troops. 
Plis  services  were  of  the  highest  value  to  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  the  National  Government.  In 
1870  he  was  a  second  time  placed  in  nomination  for 
Congress,  in  the  district  composed  of  Tioga,  Lycom- 
ing, Centre,  Clinton  and  Potter  Counties,  and  in 
this  campaign  won  the  election  by  a  small  majority, 
defeating  William  H.  Armstrong,  the  Republican 
nominee.  This  was  a  remarkable  victory,  as  the 
district  was  Republican  by  five  thousand  at  the 
least.  In  1873,  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term, 
he  was  again  re-nominated,  but  was  defeated  by 
about  two  thousand.  Nothing  more  fully-  attests 
his  great  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
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the  voters  of  this  Republican  stronghold,  than  the 
magnificent  support  accorded  him  in  these  two 
campaigns.  For  many  years  Mr.  Sherwood  has 
taken  a  most  active  interest  in,  and  has  labored 
hard  to  promote  the  development  of  railroad  facili- 
ties in  Tioga  and  adjacent  counties,  and  that  en- 
tire section  of  State  is  greatl}'  indebted  to  his  able 
and  untiring  efforts  for  the  improvements  effected 
in  this  direction.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Lawrenceville  and  Wellsboro  Railroad  when  it  was 
first  built,  and  served  as  such  with  high  efficiency 
for  several  years.  He  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
Directors  in  the  Fall  Brook  system.  He  took  an 
especially  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  Pine 
Creek  Railroad,  and,  in  1882,  was  chosen  its  Presi- 
dent. In  this  responsible  position  he  has  been  re- 
tained to  the  present  day  by  annual  re-election.  That 
Mr.  Sherwood's  high  integrity  is  not  the  least  of  his 
many  good  qualities  all  his  neighbors  and  fellow- 
citizens  could  cheerfully  testify.  He  is  public- 
spirited  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  always  ready 
disinterestedly  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  never  taking  his  own  comfort  or  convenience 
into  account.  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  physi- 
cal powers,  and  at  many  critical  periods  has  proven 
himself  capable  of  great  endurance.  He  has  held 
office  for  the  good  of  the  public,  but  has  never 
cared  for  it  himself.  His  friends  are  in  all  parties, 
for  he  is  neither  narrow  in  his  views,  nor  arbitrary 
in  his  estimates  of  those  of  others.  He  still  prac- 
tices law,  and  is  an  honored  figure  in  the  courts 
when  he  attends.  His  friends  are  as  numerous  as 
his-  acquaintances,  for  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  man  detect  without  effort  his  sterling  worth  of 
character,  and  are  impressed  by  his  manliness, 
modesty  and  mentality.  Mr.  Sherwood  married,  in 
1843,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Allen,  daughter  of  Edward 
Allen,  Esq.,  of  Cortlandtville,  New  York,  who  bore 
him  one  son,  Walter  Sherwood,  born  November  20, 
1843,  at  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  now  the 
law  partner  of  his  father  under  the  style  of  H.  Sher- 
wood &  Son.  In  1873,  two  years  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  he  married  her  sister.  Miss  Levancia 
Allen,  the  present  partner  of  his  domestic  life. 


S.  C.  LEWIS. 

HON.  SANFORD  CLARENCE  LEWIS,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  and  business  man  of  Franklin, 
ex-Mayor  of  that  city,  and  President  of  the  Eclipse 
Refining  Company,  was  born  on  March  13,  1846,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  his  father,  the  late  Sanford 
J.  Lewis,  was  a  prominent  wholesale  dry  goods  mer- 


chant. His  grandfather,  Chittenden  Lewis,  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Cleveland,  coming  there  from 
Vermont  in  1880.    He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in  his  nineteenth  year.    While  pur- 
suing his  youthful  studies,  he  had  in  mind  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  as  a  life  vocation,  and  was  mak- 
ing preparation  to  enter  a  medical  college,  when  his 
father  was  overtaken  by  mercantile  reverses,  and  the 
young  man's  plans,  of  necessity,  were  interfered  with. 
Compelled  in  a  measure  to  provide  for  his  own  sup- 
port, he  quickly  abandoned  his  pet  project,  and  go- 
ing to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  entered  the  service  of 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Company.  In 
1868,  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  adventure,  he  gave  up 
his  railroad  position,  and  joined  a  gold-hunting  ex- 
pedition which  went  to  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia.   Owing  to  the  unsettled  political  condition  of 
that  Republic,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  revo- 
lutions, very  little  could  be  accomplished,  and  he 
and  his  associates  returned  to  Cleveland,  after  an 
absence  of  one  year.    Shortly  after  his  return  he  se- 
cured a  position  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
People's  Gas  Company  of  Cleveland,  and  for  seven 
years  filled  it  with  high  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
Warned  by  the  condition  of  his  health  that  he  should 
relinquish  indoor  work,  he  resigned  this  position, 
and  began  preparations  for  a  sojourn  on  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Texas.    Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
city,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  made  overtures  to 
him  to  enter  their  service,  and  somewhat  reluctant- 
ly he  gave  up  his  projected  journey  to  the  South 
and  accepted  their  offer.    His  impression  at  the 
tiftie  of  doing  so  was  that  after  a  few  months'  trial 
he  could  resign  if  the  position  was  not  to  his  liking. 
Engaging  with  the  company,  he  was  sent  to  the  city 
of  New  York  as  eastern  agent  of  the  Eclipse  Refin- 
ing Company,  a  corporation  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.    Here  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  all  export  sales.    He  remained  in  New 
York  seven  years.    Before  the  close  of  this  period 
he  was  made  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company,  then  re-or- 
ganized for  the  manufacture  of  vaseline.    In  1882, 
following  the  consolidation  of  the  oil  refining  inter- 
ests at  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  effected  by  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Eclipse  Refining  Company  at  that  place,  the  works 
of  which  are  to-day  the  largest  in  the  country. 
These  works,  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  Presidency 
of  them,  gave  employment  to  eighty  man  and  pro- 
duced eight  hundred  barrels  of  refined  oil  daily. 
At  the  present  time,  having  been  greatly  enlarged, 
and  provided  with  every  added  facUity  and  improve- 
ment that  modern  science  can  supply,  thej'  give 
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steady  eniployuieiit  to  a  force  of  nearly  five  liuii- 
dred  men,  and  niannfactiire  every  commercial  pro- 
duct made  from  petroleum.  They  have,  besides  tlie 
refinery  at  Franklin,  three  otliers,  located  at  Erie, 
Glean  and  Oil  City.  The  output  in  refined  oil  alone 
amounts  to  about  five  thousand  barrels  daily.  Mr. 
Lewis,  as  the  President  of  this  large  corporation, 
has,  one  would  think,  all  that  a  man  could  do  to 
manage  its  affairs.  Yet,  like  all  earnest  workers,  he 
has  everything  sj'stematized,  and  the  operations 
proceed  almost  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork. 
With  genuine  public  spirit,  Mr.  Lewis  lias  identified 
himself  with  most  of  the  prominent  enterprises  of 
Franklin,  which,  since  1882,  has  been  his  home., 
He  is  a  Director  in  the  Franklin  Natural  Gas  and 
Fuel  Company,  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  in- 
corporators of  the  American  Oxide  Lead  Works, 
now  controlled  by  the  Lead  Trust,  and  also  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Liege  (Belgium)  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Oxide  Compan}-.  He  holds  a  Directorship  also 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Franklin,  and  in  the 
Franklin  Pipe  Line  Company,  both  leading  corpor- 
ations. He  is  largely  interested  in  the  recently  or- 
ganized American  Axe  Company,  (a  consolidation 
of  all  the  axe  companies  in  the  United  States) ; 
also  in  several  mining  companies  in  Montana  and 
Colorado ;  a  bank  in  New  Jersey  and  a  bank  in 
North  Carolina,  and  several  other  manufacturing 
enterprises.  Occupied  so  extensively  and  witli  such 
important  interests  in  his  keeping,  he  refrained  from 
taking  any  special  part  in  politics  until  1887,  in 
which  year  he  was  nominated  for  Mayor  of  Frank- 
lin, by  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  con- 
ventions. His  election  was  virtually  unanimous, 
for  in  all  the  city,  after  the  most  careful  canvas  of 
the  votes,  only  seventeen  ballots  were  found  deposi- 
ted against  him.  This  remarkable  showing  is  one 
of  the  best  proofs  of  his  great  personal  popularity, 
and  is  largely  owing  to  his  well  known  regard  for 
the  rights  and  interests  of  tlie  whole  people.  His 
administration  was  distinguished  for  its  business- 
like methods.  The  public  business  was  expedited 
and  all  measures  and  appropriations  scrutinized 
with  the  same  good  sense  and  care  that  would  mark 
transactions  in  the  counting-room  of  a  great  cor- 
poration. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  results 
merited,  as  they  received,  the  warm  approbation  of 
the  public.  In  every  position  that  he  has  held  Mr. 
Lewis  has  demonstrated  fitness  for  responsible  du- 
ties. His  rise  has  been  rapid,  and  has  been  based 
upon  solitl  qualities  and  not  upon  meretricious 
claims.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  career  can  oulj'  be  measured  by  his  op- 
portunities. But  should  he  never  exceed  the  hon- 
ors that  have  already  been  bestowed  upon  him,  he 


may  well  be  proud  of  the  confidence  and  respect 
which  these  imply.  Mr.  Lewis  married  in  1870  Miss 
Nellie  Hayward,  daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  Hay- 
ward,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  By  this  marriage  there 
have  been  two  children  ;  Marjorie  and  Anna  Hay- 
ward  Lewis.  The  latter  is  now  the  wife  of  W.  B. 
Cockran,  formerly  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  but 
now  a  resident  of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
tlioroughly  an  American  by  descent,  he  being  of 
the  tenth  generation  of  his  family  in  this  country, 
the  founder,  Ricliard  Lewis,  coming  to  Rhode  Is- 
land in  1662.  One  of  Mr.  Lewis'  direct  ancestors 
was  killed  with  Montgomery  at  Quebec.  Another 
was  Captain  of  a  company  all  through  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 


CHAELES  MILLEE. 

CHARLES  MILLER,  of  Franklin,  was  born  June 
15,  1843,  in  a  small  village  in  Alsace,  France,  near 
the  birth-place  of  ths  famous  painter,  Dor6,  and  not 
far  from  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Bartholdi, 
whose  brain  evolved  the  design  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  be  seen  in  the  Bay  of  New  York.  His 
paternal  ancestors  were  mechanics  for  many  gen- 
erations ;  and  his  ancestry,  both  paternal  and 
maternal,  traced  directly  to  the  Huguenots.  He  lived 
with  his  father  in  Alsace  until  1854.  His  paternal 
grandfather  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  family 
having  emigrated  to  America,  it  became  the  wish  of 
his  father  and  other  members  of  the  family  to  seek 
a  new  home  in  this  country ;  but  his  mother,  as  is 
natural  with  French  women,  had  become  so  strongly 
imbued  with  a  love  of  her  native  land  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  leave  it.  The  mother  died  in  1853, 
and  in  1854  the  family,  consisting  of  the  father,  eight 
brothers  and  one  sister,  the  latter  only  one  year  old, 
left  their  native  land  for  America.  They  embarked 
at  Havre,  in  the  sailing  vessel  "Robert,"  and  after 
a  tiresome  journey  of  forty-five  days,  they  landed 
in  New  York.  From  New  York  they  went  by  rail 
to  Buffalo,  near  which,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  Erie 
County,  New  York,  the  father  purchased  a  farm 
and  began  life  anew  as  a  farmer.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch,  having  had  four  years  schooling  in 
his  native  coimtry,  where  he  studied  French  and 
German,  spoke  both  languages  with  ease.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  he  was,  of  course,  anxious  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  people  by  whom  he  was 
surrovmded,  and  for  three  months  of  each  succeeding 
winter  he  attended  the  common  school  of  the  town 
in  which  he  lived.  He  succeeded  well  and  could 
soon  converse  with  his  new  neighbors  in  their  own 
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language.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  not  suited  with  a 
farmer's  life,  he  engaged  himself  to  a  country  store- 
keeper at  a  salary  of  $35  a  year,  besides  which  he 
was  to  have  what  he  could  eat.  He  held  this  position 
of  clerk  in  a  country  store  for  four  years.  He  was 
paid  the  second  year  $50 ;  for  the  third  $60,  and  for 
the  fourth  $100,  during  all  of  which  the  expense  of 
his  boarding  was  borne  by  his  employer.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  seek 
a  larger  field  and  greater  possibilities,  having  pre- 
viously concluded  that  a  mercantile  life  agreed  with 
his  tastes.  He  was  offered  and  accepted  a  position 
in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Buffalo,  at  a  salary  of  $175  a 
year,  from  which  he  was  to  pay  his  boarding.  For 
the  second  year  he  was  paid  $250,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  was  offered  a  much  more  desirable 
position  in  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Buffalo,  and 
he  accepted  it  at  a  salary  of  $6  a  week.  His  salary 
in  this  store  was  increased  to  $8  a  week,  which  was 
the  most  he  was  ever  paid  while  he  followed  the  dry 
goods  business  as  an  employee.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
in  the  New  York  National  Guard,  and  in  1863  en- 
tered the  United  States  service.  On  June  18, 1863,  he 
married  Miss  Adelaide  A.  Sibley,  only  daughter  of 
Dr.  J.  C.  Sibley,  of  Bath,  New  York.  The  children 
of  this  marriage  are  Miss  Addie  Sibley  Miller,  the 
oldest,  and  Miss  Metta  E.  Sibley,  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  and  between  them  three  living  sons,  born 
in  the  order  named  :  Charles  Joseph  Sibley  Miller ; 
Leroy  S.  Miller  and  Julius  French  Miller.  Henry 
S.  Miller,  born  between  Charles  and  Leroy,  died  in 
infancy.  In  July,  1864,  with  a  capital  of  $300,  saved 
from  his  pay  while  in  the  army,  he  purchased  a 
small  stock  of  goods  and  commenced  business  for 
himself  in  the  same  store  in  which  he  first  engaged 
as  a  clerk.  He  did  quite  a  business;  and  his  father- 
in-law,  Dr.  Sibley,  was  so  pleased  with  his  enter- 
prise and  success,  that  he  furnished  him  $2,000 
capital,  with  the  request  that  he  purchase  his  goods 
in  New  York.  In  1866,  Dr.  Sibley  having  died,  Mr. 
Miller  sold  the  store,  the  profits  of  the  business  hav- 
ing amounted  to  about  $1,000,  over  and  above  the 
living  of  the  family.  Looking  for  a  place  to  begin 
again,  he  visited  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
arranged  to  go  into  business;  but  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  party  with  whom  the  arrangement  was 
made  to  live  up  to  his  agreement,  Mr.  Miller  came  to 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  rented  a  room 
just  finished,  from  Mr.  M.  A.  Plumer.  The  lease 
was  to  run  five  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,100. 
His  capital,  including  his  wife's  money,  after  all 
the  expenses  of  removal,  etc.  were  met,  was  about 
$2,000.  With  this  amount  of  money,  it  was  a  big 
undertaking ;  but  having  to  return  to  Buffalo,  it 
chanced  that  he  met  a  friend  who  had  an  equal 


amount  of  money  which  he  wished  to  invest,  and 
the  partnership  of  Miller  &  Coon  was  formed.  For 
three  years  the  firm  did  a  successful  dry  goods 
business  in  the  city  of  Franklin ;  but  the  great  de- 
pression in  prices  almost  ruined  them,  inasmuch 
as  their  loss  by  reason  of  it  was  almost  equal  to  the 
original  capital  and  the  profits  of  the  three  years 
successful  business.  In  May,  1869,  the  partners  of 
the  firm  of  Miller  &  Coon  were  so  influenced  by  their 
conviction  that  there  was  money  in  the  oil  business, 
that  they  decided  to  go  into  it.  They  purchased  a 
small  works,  and  with  a  patent  bought  from  a 
Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  began 
the  manufacture  of  Galena  Oils.  They  paid  Mr. 
Hendricks  $1,000,  with  the  understanding  that  if  at 
the  end  of  two  months  the  business  was  not  a  suc- 
cess they  were  to  forfeit  the  money  paid,  and  the 
property  was  to  revert  to  the  gentleman  from  whom 
they  purchased  it.  Mr.  Miller  began  his  career  as 
salesman  of  Galena  Oil  with  so  much  faith  in  the 
merits  of  his  goods,  that  he  supposed  that  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  offer  them  to  railway  men,  and  that 
his  sales  would  only  be  limited  by  the  number  of 
railway  purchasing  agents  that  he  could  visit.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  inasmuch  as  he  found 
sales  hard  to  make.  So  hard  did  he  find  it  to  intro- 
duce a  new  article  to  the  railway  trade  that  he  was 
often  discouraged,  and  sometimes  as  nearly  hope- 
less as  men  of  his  temperament  and  determination 
ever  become.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  sales  were 
few  and  far  between,  they  had  not  sufficient  capital 
to  carry  on  the  business  and  pay  the  balance  due 
Mr.  Hendricks.  Therefore  the  situation  was  be- 
coming critical.  But  before  their  obligations  to  Mr. 
Hendricks  matured,  Mr.  Miller  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  the  business  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  greatest  railway  of  the 
country,  and  this  rendered  the  outlook  more  en- 
couraging. Returning  from  a  business  trip  to  New 
York,  still  uncertain  as  to  whether  success  or  ruin 
would  be  the  outcome  of  their  new  enterprise,  he 
met  Mr.  R.  L.  Cochran,  then  cashier  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Plumer  Bank  of  Franklin.  Mr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Cochran  talked  about  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing and  selling  railway  lubricants,  until  Mr. 
Cochran  decided  that  he  wanted  an  interest  in  the 
business,  and  the  partnership  of  Miller,  Cochran  & 
Co.  was  formed,  and  Point  Lookout  Oil  Works  were 
established.  The  new  firm  continued  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  Galena  Oils,  and  business  was  fair. 
Notwithstanding  the  depressed  state  of  the  dry- 
goods  business,  they  had  \mtil  now  continued  in 
both,  so  that  in  case  the  oil  business  failed  they 
would  still  have  the  dry  goods  business,  and  vice 
versa ;  but  now  the  sale  or  closing  out  of  the  dry 
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goods  store  was  determined  upon.  Mr.  Miller  acted 
in  tlie  capacity  of  auctioneer  until  most  of  the  goods 
were  disposed  of,  but  at  prices  so  low  that  their 
loss  amounted  to  $11,000.  In  January,  1870,  Mr. 
Cochran  sold  his  interest  in  the  oil  works  to  Mr.  11. 
IT.  Austin,  and  the  firm  of  Miller,  Austin  &  Co.  was 
organized  The  business  of  the  company  continued 
good  until  August,  1870,  when  Point  Lookout  Oil 
Works  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  insurance  on  the 
works  amounted  to  but  little,  and  when  the  business 
was  adjusted,  the  two  original  partners,  Milller  & 
Coon,  found  themselves  liable  for  !|33,000,  with  assets 
amounting  to  only  $6,000.  Still  determined  and  hope- 
fid,  the  three  partners  of  the  firm  of  Miller,  Austin 
&  Co.  took  in  a  new  partner,  viz.  Col.  H.  B.  Plumer, 
who  is  now  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
With  the  four  partners.  Miller,  Coon,  Austin  and 
Plumer,  Galena  Oil  Works  were  organized,  the  four 
gentlemen  being  equally  interested.  They  purchased 
an  old  oil  works  known  as  the  Dale  Oil  Works  of 
Franklin,  and  within  thirty  days  of  the  organization 
they  were  shipping  oil  from  their  new  works.  From 
that  day  until  now  the  business  of  Galena  Oil 
Works  has  been  successful.  It  has  been  the  aim 
and  ambition  of  the  company  to  manufacture  oils 
superior  to  anything  that  had  ever  been  offered  for 
the  lubrication  of  railway  equipment ;  and  so  well 
have  they  succeeded  that  to-day  the  equipment  of 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the 
United  States  is  lubricated  with  Galena  oils.  One 
may  leave  Boston  or  New  York  and  go  by  rail  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  from  there  go  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  come  back  to  New  York,  and  find  that  upon 
every  mile  of  the  way  Galena  oils  are  in  exclusive 
use.  In  the  fall  of  1878  Messrs.  Austin,  Plumer  and 
Coon  sold  their  respective  interests  in  Galena  Oil 
Works  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  Mr.  Miller  re- 
taining his  interest.  Mr.  Miller  was  made  President 
and  given  exclusive  control  and  management  of  the 
company.  While  the  business  had  prospered  before, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree 
from  this  on,  so  that  to-day  it  is  the  largest  lubri- 
cating oil  house  in  the  world,  supplying,  as  before 
stated,  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the 
United  States.  The  house  deals  in  railway  lubri- 
cants exclusively,  and  its  sales  are  made  to  railways 
direct,  thus  saving  to  the  consumer  the  profits  usual- 
ly paid  salesmen  and  middlemen  of  other  classes. 
All  this  trade  is  due  to  the  influence  and  energy  of 
the  President  of  the  company,  Mr.  Charles  Miller. 
While  a  great  worker,  he  has  always  made  his  work 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  him  ;  knowing  that  his  goods 
are  first  class ;  and  believing  that  they  are  un- 
equalled by  anything  offered  by  any  one  else,  he  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  the  claims  of  the  house  in 


such  a  straightforward,  honest  manner,  that  rail- 
way managers  have  learned  to  look  upon  him  as 
authority  in  nuitters  pertaining  to  railway  lubrica- 
tion. His  acquaintance  with  railway  officials  is 
periiaps  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  man 
in  the  United  States,  and  his  acquaintances  are  al- 
most without  exception  his  personal  friends.  Mr. 
Miller  is  also  interested  and  a  Director  in  numerous 
other  manufacturing  enterprises.  He  is  a  stock- 
holder and  Director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Franklin.  He  is  serving  his  fourth  term  as  President 
of  the  Northwestern  Association,  Department  of 
Pennsylvania,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  having 
been  elected  four  times  in  succession.  He  served  as 
ordnance  officer  on  the  staff  of  General  James  A. 
Beaver  when  the  latter  commanded  the  Second  Bri- 
gade of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and 
when  General  Beaver  was  elected  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  General  John  A.  Wiley  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Major  Miller 
was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Brigade,  which  office  he  still  holds.  As  in  business 
and  matters  military  and  of  State,  so  is  he  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  church,  always  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  among  the  most  active  workers.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, Erie  County,  New  York,  in  December,  1865. 
Coming  to  Franklin  in  1866,  he  was  one  of  the  con- 
stituent members  in  the  organization  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  that  city.  In  this  church  he  has 
been  a  deacon  since  its  organization,  having  been 
elected  to  that  office  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  For 
sixteen  years  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day-school of  his  church,  which  has  an  average 
attendance  of  between  four  and  five  hundred.  He 
also  teaches  a  class  of  one  hundred  young  men  in 
the  Sunday-school.  In  the  morning  he  teaches  a 
class  of  thirty  in  the  Third  Ward  Mission  School,  of 
which  he  is  also  Superintendent ;  so  that  with  him 
Sunday  is  a  busy  day.  He  is  President  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Franklin ;  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Pennsylvania  Baptist  Association,  in 
which  capacity  he  is  serving  his  fourth  successive 
term.  While  successful  in  business,  Mr.  Miller  has 
been  more  than  liberal  with  his  income  ;  and  calls 
upon  him  for  charity,  while  numerous,  have  not 
caused  him  to  become  impatient  or  unfeeling  toward 
the  unf  ortimate.  He  has  a  great  interest  in  and  love 
for  young  men,  which  he  manifests  in  various  ways. 
More  than  one  prosperous  man  of  to-day  can  say 
truthfully  that  he  owes  his  start  in  life  to  Charles 
Miller.  His  last  effort  in  behalf  of  the  young  men 
of  his  city  is  the  establishment  of  a  night  school  for 
the  young  men  of  his  two  Sunday-schools.  This 
school  has  but  recently  started,  with  a  nightly  at- 
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tendance  of  upwards  of  eighty  pupils.  Tlie  rooms 
are  rented  and  furnished,  and  the  teachers  selected 
and  paid  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the 
school  are  borne  by  him.  There  is  no  movement 
that  has  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  men  that 
does  not  meet  with  encouragement  and  substantial 
support  from  Mr.  Miller.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  one  with  so  much  to  demand  his  time  and  at- 
tention has  but  little  time  for  pleasure  or  recreation ; 
and  yet  these  are  not  altogether  neglected  by  Mr. 
Miller.  He  and  his  brother-in-law  and  associate  in 
business — Hon.  J.  C.  Sibley — are  the  sole  propri- 
etors and  owners  of  the  famous  Miller  &  Sibley  stock 
farm.  This  enterprise  originated  in  a  desire  for 
recreation  more  than  anything  else,  and  as  both  part- 
ners are  great  admirers  of  finely  bred  stock,  the  farm 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them.  They  have  paid 
the  highest  prices  and  thereby  procured  the  best, 
both  of  horses  and  cattle ;  and  their  stock  is  known 
and  admired  by  stock  men  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  They  have  sold  to  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union,  and  the  names  of  their  most 
famous  animals  are  familiar  to  every  American  in- 
terested in  fine  breeding  stock. 


WILLIAM  W.  BEONSON. 

WILLIAM  WATTS  BRONSON,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  business  man  of  Carbondale,  was  born 
in  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  4,  1816.  His  father, 
Bushnell  K.  Bronson,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  a  successful  trader,  mainly  in  cattle  and 
horses,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business  during 
the  early  years  of  Lis  life  in  New  York,  and  after- 
wards in  Pennsylvania.  He  married  Miss  Saman- 
tha  Fowler,  the  daughter  of  Major  Fowler,  a  highly 
respected  farmer  of  Putnam  Countj\  He  died  at 
Carbondale,  in  1874 ;  his  wife  having  deceased  four 
years  previously.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
the  eldest  of  two  children.  As  a  lad  he  was  equal 
to  the  average  youth,  took  kindly  to  his  books,  and 
willingly  lent  a  hand  to  help  his  father  as  occasion 
demanded.  His  educational  advantages  were 
much  above  the  average,  as  his  parents  fully  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  good  mental  training,  and  took 
pains  to  secure  it  for  him.  In  consequence  he  was 
kept  at  school  until  lie  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
last  four  years  of  his  school  life  being  about  evenly 
divided  between  a  select  school  near  Syracuse,  New 
York,  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Parker,  and  a  public 
academy  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  the  latter  con- 
ducted by  a  Mr.  Starr,  who  was  a  teacher  of  ac- 


knowledged excellence.  In  1833,  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  that 
year  dates  Mr.  Bronson's  entrance  into  active  busi- 
ness life.  Leaving  school  he  joined  his  family, 
who  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  in  the  Carbon- 
dale region,  and  thereafter  until  he  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  took  a  man's  part  in  assisting  his 
father.  The  chief  business  of  the  latter  was  deal- 
ing in  live  stock  and  horses,  but  he  also  conducted 
for  several  years  a  meat  market.  In  1835,  Mr. 
Bronson  assisted  his  father,  who  was  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  Mansion  House — one  of  the  first 
hotels  built  in  that  section.  In  1837  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  horses  on  quite  an  extensive  scale 
and  independently  of  his  father.  He  also  opened 
at  Rising  Sun,  Pennsylvania,  a  hotel  known  as  the 
Rising  Sun  Hotel,  which  he  conducted  until  1840. 
In  1846  he  sold  out  his  business  in  Philadelphia, 
and  returning  to  Carbondale,  became  a  hotel  and 
stage  proprietor  and  mail  contractor,  besides  deal- 
ing extensively  in  horses.  He  continued  his  stage- 
lines  until  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  com- 
menced carrying  passengers,  and  the  Erie  Railway 
was  completed.  His  various  enterprises  were  man- 
aged with  success,  and  proved  highly  profitable. 
In  course  of  time,  Mr.  Bronson  invested  largely  in 
land,  some  of  which  he  improved;  selling  again 
from  time  to  time  at  good  prices.  In  this  business 
he  remained  until  recently.  In  1860  he  went  again 
to  Philadelphia,  bought  large  livery  stables  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  horses  for  about  a 
j^ear,.  when  he  sold  out  and  returned  for  the  second 
time  to  Carbondale,  where  he  resumed  the  personal 
management  of  his  varied  business,  in  which  he  in- 
cluded, from  1857  to  1861,  a  general  merchandising 
traffic,  condxicted  in  company  with  Hon.  D.  K. 
Morss.  In  1857  he  was  associated  with  the  late 
Samuel  Allen,  of  Honesdale,  in  stage  lines  and  mail 
contracts,  and  in  building  the  fine  hotel  at  that 
place  known  as  the  Allen  House,  which  still  re- 
mains the  leading  hotel  of  that  section  of  the  State. 
In  1855,  he  built  the  Bronson  Hotel  at  Carbondale, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  later.  Mr. 
Bronson  has  a  firm  faith  in  railroad  securities,  and 
for  some  years  back  has  invested  freely  in  them. 
Among  his  favorites  are  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  Co.,  the  New  Y'ork,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Railroad  Co. ,  in  all  of  which  he 
holds  considerable  interests.  He  is  likewise  a 
stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Carbon- 
dale, which  he  aided  in  founding  in  1866,  and  of 
which  he  became  Vice-President  about  1875,  and 
President  in  1888.    Mr.  Bronson  has  been  married 
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twice.  By  liis  first  wife,  MiwH  lillcii  Bilt;er,  daughter 
of  Jacob  IJilffcr,  of  liiHing  Bun,  I'emiHj'lvania,  wliom 
lie  married  Novciiiber  1!),  18^8,  and  wlio  died  Novem- 
ber 5,  1875,  lie  became  the  father  of  four  children, 
of  whom  two  only  arc  now  living,  viz  :  a  son, 
Jacob  B.  Bronson,  a  rail»oad  engineer,  who  rcsidcH 
at  Dunraore,  Pa.,  ami  a  daughter,  Sallie,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  L.  Egerton,  of  Cortland,  New  York.  In 
March,  1877,  Mr.  Bronson  married  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Bilger,  of  Philadelphia.  As  a  business  man  of  pro- 
gressive ideas,  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  Mr.  Bronson 
holds  a  worthy  place  in  the  thriving  city  of  Carbon- 
dale.  Hale  and  hearty  despite  the  weight  of  j'ears,  he 
is  still  warmly  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  local 
history  and  development,  and  maintains  an  ad- 
vanced position  in  the  ranks  of  those  laboring  ear- 
nestly for  the  general  prosperity'  of  the  place  and  the 
welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  respected  by  all  who 
value  enterjirise  and  honor  in  business  life,  and 
highly  regarded  for  his  manliness,  generosity  and 
true  kindness  of  heart. 


HUGH  H.  CUMMIN. 

HON.  HUGH  HART  CUMMIN,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Lycoming  County  bar,  and  late  President- 
Judge  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Judicial  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  atLiverpool,  Perry  County, 
Pennsylvania,  May  25,  1841,  and  died  at  Cresson, 
Pennsylvania,  Sunday,  August  11,  1889.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Mary  Cummin.  Dr. 
Cummin,  his  father,  was  an  active  practitioner  of 
medicine  at  Liverpool  for  many  years.  Born  in  Ire- 
land in  1804,  he  was  educated  partly  at  Belfast  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  Ireland,  and  at  this  old  and  rei^utable 
seat  of  learning  he  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  early  manhood  he  came  to  America  and  continued 
his  scientific  studies  at  Jefferson  College,  Philadel- 
phia, receiving  from  that  institution  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  died  at  Liverpool,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  184G.  The  mother  of  Judge  Cummin 
is  living  in  Williamsport  with  her  daughter  Mary, 
wife  of  Henry  "W.  "Watson,  Esq.  She  is  a  native 
of  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania.  Her  father,  Hugh 
Hart,  was  a  farmer  in  Tuscarora  Valley,  Juniata 
County.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  supported  him- 
self from  early  boyhood.  After  having  mastered 
the  English  branches,  he  taught  school  during  sev- 
eral winters.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year  he  found 
employment  of  various  kinds  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
home.  He  was  intelligent  and  obliging,  and  most 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
was  apt  at  accounts,  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  at 


York  (Commercial  College  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  book-keejiing.  In  1802  he  removed 
from  Liverj)Ool  to  Wiiliainspf)rl,  and  })egan  reading 
law  in  the  ofllce  of  the  late  George  Wliite,  Esq.  Ilis 
preparation  for  the  ))ar  occupied  iiim  fully  twoyears, 
and  he  supjiorted  himself  during  that  time  by 
working  as  a  clerk  in  the  various  county  ofllces.  In 
August,  1864,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lyco- 
ming County,  and  at  once  established  himself  in 
practice  at  Williamsport,  where  he  had  ever 
since  resided.  Tlie  young  lawyer  brought  to  his 
professional  work  several  admirable  qualities, 
anj'  one  of  which  alone  would  have  ensured  him 
both  business  and  reputation.  He  was  above  all, 
painstaking,  metliodical  and  energetic.  Every  case 
entrusted  to  his  professional  care,  whether  the  hon- 
orarium was  large  or  small,  was  conscientiously 
prosecuted.  There  was  a  quiet  dignity  in  the  way 
he  practiced.  No  attempt  at  the  fabrication  of  re- 
nown ;  no  bid  for  political  office ;  no  sycophantic 
truckling  to  the  politicians.  Fourteen  years  were 
passed  thus,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  period 
Mr.  Cummin,  who  was  then  only  in  his  thirty-sev- 
enth year,  stood  among  the  foremost  members  of 
the  Lycoming  County  bar.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he 
was  elected  President-Judge  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Judicial  District  of  Pennsjdvania,  the  boundaries 
of  which  are  those  of  Lycoming  County.  No  elec- 
tion had  been  held  for  ten  years  or  more  so  impor- 
tant to  the  residents  of  Lycoming  County,  or  that 
awakened  such  a  degree  of  popular  interest.  Al- 
most with  one  voice  the  people  of  the  county  united 
in  supporting  Mr.  Cummin.  Over  two  thousand  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  among  them  the  greater  number 
of  his  colleagues  at  the  bar,  joined  in  presenting 
him  a  formal  letter  setting  forth  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  requesting  him  to  be  their  leader  in  the 
fight  in  the  judicial  department  of  the  District.  In 
making  the  request,  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  forgot,  for  tlie  time  at  least,  their  partisan 
prejudices,  feeling  the  prime  importance  of  keeping 
the  judiciary  as  much  as  possible  above  all  mere  po- 
litical prejudices.  The  tone  of  this  letter  was  singu- 
larly complimentary,  but  those  who  drafted  and 
subscribed  to  it  were  personally  aware  of  the  high 
character  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  from  long  observation  of  his  career  at 
the  bar,  as  well  as  of  his  private  life,  they  knew  that 
it  was  merited.  Mr.  Cummin's  letter  of  acceptance 
thrilled  the  heart  of  every  law-abiding  citizen,  and 
his  cause  was  championed  by  all  the  leading  papers 
throughout  the  State.  His  success  was  the  one 
great  aim  of  the  best  men  in  all  parties,  for  it  was 
believed  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Cummin  to  the 
bench  would  give  the  Lycoming  Court  high  stand- 
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ing.  The  following  extract  from  the  widely  circu- 
lated address  to  the  voters  of  the  district,  prepared 
by  a  coramittee  of  leading  lawyers,  attests  the  pre- 
vailing estimate  of  his  moral  and  mental  worth  : 

"  In  regard  to  his  moral  character,  he  stands  high 
above  reproach,  and  for  honesty,  integrity  and  up- 
rightness we  know  of  no  superior.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  and  cxiltivated  mind,  and  in  professional 
knowledge  and  skill  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  lawj'ers  of  his  own  age,  and  he  has  deservedly 
won  the  esteem  and  conlidence  of  his  associates  at 
the  bar,  and  of  the  entire  community.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these  points  of  character,  he  possesses 
that  peculiar  combination  of  qualities  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  lit  any  one  to  attain  to  eminence  upon  the 
bench." 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  record  that  the  high  expec- 
tations of  even  the  most  sanguine  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens and  supporters  were  realized  to  the  letter.  The 
same  purity  of  character,  exactness  of  method,  and 
scrupulous  regard  for  duty  which  had  marked  his 
honorable  career  at  the  bar,  remained  conspicuous 
during  his  term  on  the  bench.  His  charges  to  the 
Grand  Juries  were  noted  as  models  in  explaining 
their  duties  and  responsibilities.  In  his  charges  to 
juries  in  the  trial  of  causes,  his  language  was  so 
plain  and  distinct  that  in  no  single  instance  was  he 
ever  misunderstood  ;  and  during  the  whole  period 
he  wore  the  ermiue,  not  once  was  a  jury  discharged 
for  failure  to  agree.  Judge  Cummin  signally  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  prompt  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  all  judicial  business.  When  he 
donned  the  ermine  the  civil  business  of  his  court 
was  about  two  years  behind.  By  a  rare  display  of 
diligence  and  activity  he  succeeded  within  two 
years  in  overcoming  this  vast  and  embarrassing  ac- 
cumulation, and  having  once  broiight  the  biisiness 
down  to  date  kept  it  there  while  he  remained  upon 
the  bench.  In  the  criminal  courts,  two  years  of 
his  prompt  administration  of  justice  produced  effi- 
cacious results.  In  1882  a  local  journal  of  promi- 
nence, referring  to  the  man,  his  election  and  the  re- 
sults following  it,  said : 

"  It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  Lycoming  County 
when  the  Hon.  HughH.  Cummin  was  elected  Presi- 
dent-Judge of  this  Judicial  District.  Prom  the 
day  he  entered  upon  his  ofQcial  duties,  he  has  proven 
to  be  all  that  was  claimed  before  his  election.  Of 
irreproachable  character  and  acknowledged  integri- 
ty, his  decisions  are  eminently  just,  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  entire  community.  More  than 
that,  he  has  inspired  such  a  dread  of  the  law 
among  the  criminal  classes,  that  the  criminal  cases 
have  steadily  decreased  during  the  last  two  years, 
with  a  great  saving  to  the  county.  The  court  records 
show  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  more  than  one 
hundred  cases  during  the  year  1881  over  1880. 
Much  of  this  decrease  is  due  entirely  to  the  ability 
and  sternness  with  which  he  administered  justice 
upon  offenders." 


With  a  view  to  preventing  needless  expenditure 
or  waste  of  the  public  money.  Judge  Cummin  kept 
accurate  statistics  of  all  trials  and  the  expenses  of 
trials,  and  by  this  means  was  enabled  to  institute 
many  needed  reforms.  His  success  in  this  direc- 
tion was  as  startling  as  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  tax- 
payers. In  1880  the  expenses  of  the  Court  were  re- 
duced more  than  one  thousand  dollars  below  those 
incurred  the  preceding  year  ;  and  in  1881  they  were 
reduced  more  than  seven  thousand  dollars  below 
those  of  1880.  The  following  statement,  originally 
published  in  the  WiUiamtiport  Daily  Sun  and  Banner, 
May  8,  1888,  gives  the  precise  figures  covering  nine 
years  of  Judge  Cummin's  term,  and  it  is  not  with- 
out interest : 

From  the  tabular  statement  of  statistics  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Courts  and  the  cost  of  detection,  ar- 
rest and  punishment  of  criminals  in  Lycoming 
County  for  the  past  ten  years,  being  nine  years  un- 
der Judge  Cummin,  and  one  year  under  his  prede- 
cessor, the  following  interesting  results  are  obtained: 

Costa  of  the  several  Courts  in  the  past  ten  years. 


1878 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


Criminal. 

Civil. 

Argument. 

$5,312  79 

$4,363  29 

$181  50 

4,475  45 

4,905  73 

265  50 

4,740  71 

3,975  89 

258  00 

3,659  71 

3,973  38 

198  00 

4,116  09 

2,950  17 

315  00 

4,175  24 
3,745  86 

2,548  47 

384  00 

3,815  09 

:387  00 

4,297  72 

3  629  55 

345  00 

4,254  71 
3,687  48 

3.958  46 

300  00 

2,538  31 

333  00 

"  By  adding  to  the  costs  of  Criminal  Courts,  the 
Penitentiary  bill  and  the  bills  of  the  Sheriff,  Clerk, 
and  District  Attorney,  and  the  Commonwealth  costs 
paid  by  the  county  each  year,  we  have  the  cost  of 
detection,  arrest,  trial  and  punishment  of  criminals  : 


1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


$20, 
17, 
17. 
10, 
12. 
12, 
15, 
15, 
14, 
11, 


161.34 

G87  78 
517^7 
,396  61 
,612  58 
,211  52 
,316  89 
,334  48 
720  61 
,515  61 


"  By  adding  the  costs  of  Civil  Courts  and  Argu- 
ment Courts  to  the  cost  of  the  arrest,  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  criminals,  we  have  the  following  totals 
for  each  year  : 

1878  $24,706  13 

1879   22,859  01 

1880     21,751  56 

1881   14,567  39 

1882   15,877  75 

1883   15,043  99 

1884   19,518  98 

1885   19.309  03 

1886   18,979  07 

1887   14,386  92 

While  on  the  bench  Judge  Cummin  disposed  of 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventj'-eight  cases 
which  had  been  regularly  set  down  for  trial.  Many 
of  the  cases  tried  before  him  were  of  great  impor- 
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tancc.  One  of  these,  which  excit(!(l  deep  iiitercsl, 
throughout  llic  country,  jiiirticuhirly  in  Catliolic 
circles,  was  that  between  Father  Ktack  and  Bi»hop 
O'llara.  In  tliis  celebrated  case  the  decisioji  of 
Judge  Cummin  was  afflrmed,  and  the  matter  finally 
disposed  of.  Of  the  large  mimber  of  cases  tried 
before  him,  during  his  ten  years  term,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  were  carried  to  the  Sui)remc 
Court.  Only  in  a  few  of  these  were  his  decisions 
modified  or  reversed.  Judge  Cummin's  judicial 
career  was  marked  by  high  moral  courage,  aided  by 
a  quick  perception  and  a  keen  sense  of  justice.  In 
his  deportment,  he  was  calm,  firm  and  dignified. 
He  was  methodical  in  the  arrangement  and  despatcli 
of  public  business,  and  discharged  his  duties  with- 
out fear,  favor  or  affection,  faithfully  redeeming  his 
pledges  to  the  people.  Besides  greatly  advancing 
the  cause  of  public  morality,  he  effected  a  decided 
saving  to'the  over-burdened  tax-payers  of  the  coun- 
ty. Judge  Cummin's  eminent  fitness  for  a  seat  upon 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Pennsylvania  was  very  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  In  referring  to  him  as  a  pos- 
sible candidate  for  this  distinguished  honor,  the 
American  Volunteer,  of  Carlisle,  used  the  following 
emphatic  and  complimentary  language: 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  no  better  nomination 
could  be  made.  He  is  fully  capable  and  has  proven 
by  his  course  upon  the  bench,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  judges  in  the  State." 

Other  newspapers  of  local  influence  were  equally 
outspoken  in  their  advocacy  of  his  nomination, 
prominent  among  them  being  the  Enterprise,  which 
in  1878,  on  political  grounds,  had  opposed  his  elect- 
ion as  President-Judge,  but  which  during  his  term 
candidly  admitted  his  ability  and  the  great  value  of 
his  services,  saying : 

"  We  are  now  free  to  admit  that  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  justice  he  has  surprised  both  friend  and 
foe,  those  who  supported  as  well  as  those  who  op- 
posed him.  In  brief,  we  say,  Judge  Cummin  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  make  as  fair, 
upright  and  intelligent  a  judge  as  any  of  the  learned 
jurists  who  have  graced  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Keystone  State." 

Judge  Cummin  was  an  indefatigable  worker- 
His  achievements  in  this  respect,  particularly  while 
holding  official  position,  were  extraordinary.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  his  method  of  dealing  with 
criminals  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  crime  and 
reducing  the  number  of  cases  in  the  Criminal 
Court ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  in  a  county  containing  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  persons,  the  business  of  this  court  could 
be  transacted  in  such  short  terms.  Although  not  a 
member  of  any  temperance  society.  Judge  Cummin 
was  a  consistent  temperance  man  and  did  a  great 
deal  to  advance  the  cause.    He  was  likewise  active 


in  supporting  every  inf)vcinent  having  for  its  object 
the  iniprov(!ment  and  welfare  of  the  public.  He 
was  a  comrade  of  Keno  Post,  No.  04,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Hei)ublic.  In  social  circles  he  was  a  great 
favorite,  his  nature  being  genial  and  his  disposition 
kindly.  Since  leaving  tlie  bench  he  had  devoted 
liimself  to  professional  labors  and  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  the  city 
of  his  adoption.  He  was  respected,  beloved  and 
honored  iji  a  wide  circle,  and  his  strict  integrity 
and  honest  purpose  and  aim  in  life  were  fit  ex- 
amples for  those  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  daily 
contact,  whether  socially  or  professionally.  In  per- 
son he  was  a  man  of  striking  and  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, being  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and  built 
in  proportion.  His  countenance  was  pleasing  and 
his  manners  most  agreeable.  For  one  who  held 
judicial  oflSce  he  was  still  young  in  years,  and  Ms 
future  appeared  rich  with  promise  of  usefulness 
and  honor.  In  June,  1869,  he  married  Charlotte,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  John  White,  Esq.,  of  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  two  children  born  to  this 
marriage,  one  survives,  a  son,  John  White  Cummin, 
now  a  student  at  Harvard  University.  The  history 
of  Judge  Cummin  would  comprise  an  entire  volume 
replete  with  interest  to  every  young  man  in  the 
land  struggling  for  honor  and  anxious  to  have  a 
place  in  the  memory  and  the  affections  of  his  fel- 
lows. He  began  life  with  no  fortune  but  his  honor 
and  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  and  glowing 
with  the  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  the  race  from 
which  he  came,  he  started  out  to  shape  his  own 
destiny ;  and  neither  the  plaudits  of  approving 
multitudes  or  the  flatterj'  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
made  him  for  a  moment  forget  the  efforts  of  his 
young  life,  or  hesitate  to  aid  those  who  aimed  to  at- 
tain any  distinction  that  a  laudable  ambition  might 
warrant.  The  grief  of  the  stricken  wife  and 
mother  can  find  some  relief  that  he,  whom  she 
adored,  lives  in  his  posterity,  and  that  she  can  trace 
in  her  only  son  the  virtues  that  made  his  father 
truly  grand.  From  the  day  that  Judge  Cummin 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  to  the  hour  that  he  passed 
onward,  clothed  with  immortality,  to  reap  the 
rich  reward  of  well  doing,  he  was  a  living  les- 
son to  all  men  striving  for  eminence,  and  an  exam- 
ple of  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  pathway  of 
those  who  have  the  courage  and  character  to  pur- 
sue only  the  right.  His  fellow  citizens  were  swift 
to  recognize  his  native  dignity,  his  quick  percep- 
tion, his  rapid  conclusions,  his  broad  views,  his 
genial  nature,  his  wit,  sarcasm  and  logic,  all  yield- 
ing instant  obedience  to  an  exalted  sense  of  honor, 
and  without  regard  to  party  the  people  put  upon 
him  the  judicial  ermine  that  was  never  sullied  dur- 
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ing  his  official  life.  He  administered  the  law  with 
fearless  honesty,  and  before  its  majesty  crime  di- 
minished and  criminals  fled ;  but  great  as  had  been 
his  achievements  at  the  bar  and  upon  the  bench, 
the  opportunity  was  yet  to  offer  for  him  to  exhibit 
the  highest  stj'le  of  genuine  manhood,  and  develop 
the  most  sublime  elements  of  human  character. 
When  the  terrible  visitation  of  Providence  swept 
like  a  destroying  angel  over  our  State,  and  terror, 
desolation,  suffering  and  death  stared  the  multi- 
tudes in  the  face.  Judge  Cummin  grasped  the  situa- 
tion in  a  moment  and  was  foremost  to  organize  a 
system  of  relief  for  the  sorrowing,  and  without  re- 
gard to  business,  cost,  or  personal  comfort,  with 
kind  words,  a  cheerful  heart  and  willing  hands,  he 
was  found  among  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate, 
aiding  the  impoverished,  cheering  the  despondent, 
meeting  want  and  soothing  the  agonies  of  despair. 
His  prompt  and  efficient  services  in  his  own  city  at- 
tracted attention  everywhere,  and  the  State  au- 
thorities saw  in  him  a  man  the  best  calculated  of 
any  to  dispense  the  gifts  of  a  generous  people 
where  death  and  destruction  had  directed  their 
most  cruel  and  relentless  blows.  Yielding  obedi- 
ence to  the  Governor  and  the  popular  will,  he 
pushed  aside  every  obligation  of  a  personal  nature, 
and  with  no  reward  in  view  except  a  desire  to  miti- 
gate human  misery,  he  repaired  to  Johnstown  upon 
a  mission  of  mercy  and  an  errand  of  love,  to  meet 
martyrdom  and  death.  It  can  surely  be  said  of  him 
that  "he  laid  down  his  life  for  others"  and  no 
grander  tribute  can  be  paid  to  man.  While  anxious 
and  loving  friends  were  beside  his  couch  anticipa- 
ting his  wants  and  ministering  to  his  necessities, 
multitudes  who  never  saw  him,  but  who  had 
learned  to  love  him  for  his  philanthropy  and  self- 
sacrifice,  were  filled  with  deep  and  inexpressible 
concern,  and  from  generous  and  grateful  hearts 
prayers  without  number  were  ascending  like  a 
cloud  for  his  restoration.  When  at  last  he  was 
summoned  to  the  great  tribunal  to  render  a  final 
account  of  his  stewardship,  and  listen  with  delight 
to  the  Judge  he  loved  to  honor,  as  from  his  lips  was 
sure  to  fall  the  golden  words,  "  I  was  an  hungered 
and  ye  gave  me  meat,  sick  and  ye  visited  me," 
tears  and  sorrow  were  the  common  lot  of  all ;  busi- 
ness men  felt  the  loss  and  with  one  accord  closed 
their  books,  laid  aside  their  ledgers  and  hastened  to 
the  Council  Chamber  to  put  on  record  their  esti- 
mate of  his  priceless  character,  and  send  to  his  be- 
reaved relatives  words  of  loving  kindness.  Mem- 
bers of  the  bar  he  had  so  long  honored  came  to- 
gether, all  anxious  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  to 
make  mention  of  his  brilliant  career,  his  dignity 
and  unswerving  justice  upon  the  bench,  his  fidelity 


and  ability  at  the  bar,  his  genial  spirit  as  a  friend, 
his  generosity  as  a  man,  his  progressive  views  as  a 
citizen,  and  the  glorious  legacy  of  a  well-spent  life 
that  he  had  left  behind  him.  The  church  of  which 
he  was  an  honored  member  and  an  ornament,  real- 
ized his  value,  and  on  bended  knees  before  the 
altar,  amid  tears  and  anguish,  kissed  the  rod  that 
smote  them  and  implored  their  Great  Head  to  teach 
them  from  his  life  lessons  of  temporal  and  eternal 
value.  In  every  circle  Judge  Cummin's  presence 
was  the  center  of  attraction.  His  courtly  manners, 
his  innocent  humor,  his  vast  resources,  his  ready 
wit,  his  inflexible  honesty,  his  generous  nature,  his 
unbounded  charity  and  his  ardent  friendship  could 
not  fail  to  bring  around  those  who  admired  exalted 
manhood.  Heroes,  legislators,  orators  and  states- 
men may  have  monuments  of  granite  erected  to 
their  memories,  which  cannot  think  or  feel  or 
speak ;  it  was  left  for  Judge  Cummin  to  enthrone 
himself  in  human  hearts,  and  in  that  sacred  and 
hallowed  precinct  will  ever  remain  the  memory  of 
the  "  just  Judge." 


HENEY  C.  FAKSONS. 

HON.  HENRY  C.  PARSONS,  a  leading  lawyer 
of  Williamsport,  ex-Mayor  of  that  city,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  West  Branch  National  Bank,  was  born 
at  Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania, 
February  10,  1834.  He  comes  from  an  old  and 
highly  respected  New  England  family,  dating  back 
to  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  of  which 
many  members  have  attained  to  distinguished 
prominence  in  the  States  that  gave  them  birth,  and 
many  more  to  eminence  in  other  States  to  which, 
obeying  the  colonizing  instinct  of  their  race,  they 
removed  in  quest  of  opportunity  and  fortune.  One 
of  these  latter  was  Judge  Anem  V.  Parsons,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Born  at  Gran- 
ville, Massachusetts,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  he  chose  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
after  graduating  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School  (Con- 
necticut) then  under  the  Presidency  of  Judge 
Gould,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828  and  imme- 
diately began  to  practice  at  Jersey  Shore,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  subsequently  State  Senator,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  David  R.  Porter,  President-Judge 
of  the  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania  composed 
of  Dauphin,  Lebanon  and  Schuylkill  Counties,  and 
finally  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in 
1883.    When  Henry  C.  Parsons,  the  subject  of  this 
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aketcli,  was  a  inoulli  or  two  old  Iuh  pari-nlw  removed 
from  Jersey  Shore  to  Williamsport,  and  at  the  ex- 
cellent liigh  school  there  he  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege. In  1851  he  entered  the  sopliomore  class  of 
Brown  University,  I'rovidence,  Jlliodo  Island,  and 
was  graduated  in  1854.  His  inherited  tastes  as  well 
as  his  opportunities  led  liira  to  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  and  after  a  thorough  course  of  study  in 
the  office  of  his  father,  then  practicing  at  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  spring  of 
1857.  Returning  to  his  old  home  at  Williamsport 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  opened  a  law  olfice, 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  soon 
contending  for  success  with  the  ablest  of  his  col- 
leagues at  the  bar.  "When  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
sent  its  brave  contingent  of  troops  to  the  defense  of 
the  Union  in  1861,  Mr.  Parsons  promptly  took  his 
place  in  line  and  made  the  three  months  campaign, 
under  Secretary  Seward's  call,  as  Sergeant  in  Com- 
pany A,  Twelfth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers. In  1864  he  made  a  second  campaign  as  Captain 
of  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  In  1873-4  Mr.  Par- 
sons was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  an  honor  which  he 
shared  with  the  most  distinguished  legal  talent  of 
the  State.  In  1881  the  consensus  of  public  opinion 
pointed  to  him  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the 
Maj'oralty  of  Williamsport,  and,  being  nominated  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  he  received  general  support 
and  was  elected  to  the  office  by  a  very  flattering 
majority.  His  administration  covered  the  years 
1882  and  1883,  and  was  marked  by  its  business-like 
conduct  of  the  city's  ailairs  and  its  perfect  clean- 
ness. It  terminated  without  even  the  suspicion  of 
a  taint  of  jobbery  or  corruption,  and  when  Mayor 
Parsons  left  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city  he  car- 
ried with  him  the  thanks  and  best  wishes  of  his 
fellow-citizens  without  distinction  of  party.  Mr. 
Parsons'  law  practice  is  both  extensive  and  impor- 
tant and  carries  him  into  the  coiirts  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  those  of  the  city,  county  and 
State.  His  rank  at  the  bar  is  with  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  he  has 
handled  with  rare  skill  and  ability  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  cases  tried  in  the  courts  in  that  section 
of  the  State.  One  of  his  prominent  characteristics 
is  his  scrupulous  honesty.  He  has  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  small  dealings.  No  apparent  advantage 
can  sway  him  for  a  moment  from  the  straight- 
forward course  he  mapped  out  for  himself  in  the 
beginning,  and  to  which  he  has  rigidly  adhered 
through  life.  His  integrity  manifests  itself  in  every 
affair  in  which  he  is  concerned,  and  has  earned  him 
the  highest  respect  from  all  who  know  him.  Pos- 


sessing tiie  rii)e  culture  which  comes  from  a  thor- 
ough education  and  years  of  careful  reading  and 
study,  Mr.  Parsons  is  a  charming  conversationalist. 
To  this  accomplishment  he  adds  the  refined  man- 
ners born  of  good  associations  from  earliest  years. 
He  is  a  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  all  that  is 
elevating,  morally  and  socially,  and  in  his  quiet, 
manly  way,  renders  great  assistance  in  every  move- 
ment having  as  an  object  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Since  1882  he  has  been  President  of  the 
"West  Branch  National  Bank  of  "Williamsport,  char- 
tered as  a  State  bank  in  1835,  and  as  a  National  bank 
in  1865.  He  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  Savings 
Institution  of  the  City  of  "Williamsport,  and  an 
active  member  in  Reno  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  He  married,  October  15,  1865,  Miss 
Martha  Hepburn,  daughter  of  Dr.  "William  Hep- 
burn, an  esteemed  physician  of  "Williamsport. 
Their  family  consists  of  five  children. 


NATHAN  G.  PAEKE. 

REV.  NATHAN  GRIER  PARKE,  of  Pittston, 
comes  of  a  good  old  American  stock,  in  which 
Scottish  and  English  blood,  with  the  Presbyterian- 
ism  of  the  one  and  the  Puritanism  of  the  other,  are 
very  fairly  mingled.  He  is  in  a  double  sense  "a 
son  of  the  manse,"  his  mother  having  been  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Grier,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Brandywine  Manor  Chiirch,  Chester 
County,  and  Ms  father  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parke,  pas- 
tor of  Slateridge  Church,  in  York  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father's  parsonage  was  a  good  school 
for  a  boy,  and  his  training  developed  a  vigorous, 
self-reliant  character.  He  graduated  from  Jeffer- 
son College  before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth 
year ;  and  four  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  he 
received  his  diploma  in  theology  from  Princeton. 
Immediately  after  graduation  Mr.  Parke  entered 
on  his  life  work  at  Pittston,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  vividly  illustrate  the  changes 
wrought  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  church 
at  "Wilkes-Barre  was  then  the  center  of  Presbyterian 
influence  in  the  "Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  valleys. 
North  of  the  Susquehanna  as  far  up  as  Carbondale, 
the  "forest  primeval,"  was  almost  unbroken.  The 
Lackawanna  poured  its  full  flood  of  clear,  limpid, 
trout-abounding  waters  along  a  channel  over- 
shadowed with  mighty  pines  and  hemlocks,  and 
through  glades  of  grand  old  beeches  and  maples 
and  oaks.  A  few  scattered  homesteads,  with  their 
patches  of  cultivated  cornfield  and  meadow,  dotted 
the  wilderness.    The  old  forge  at  Babylon  was  a 
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sort  of  exchange,  where  the  farmers  for  many 
miles  around  used  to  congregate  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  Half  a  dozen  families  clustered  on  the 
hillside  overlooking  Slocum  Hollow,  with  its  sparse 
settlements  of  lumbermen.  Scranton  was  not.  Be- 
yond the  flats  of  Capoose,  on  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  village  of  Providence  nestled  amid  its 
leafy  dells.  The  hunter,  the  trapper  and  the  wood- 
man had  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Lackawanna  all 
to  themselves.  A  man  of  far-seeing  penetration 
and  true  missionary  spirit  chanced  to  be  forty  years 
ago  minister  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Dr.  John  Dorrance 
cared  for  the  scattered  families  away  out  in  the 
wilderness,  as  well  as  for  the  flock  safely  housed  in 
the  fold.  He  was  like-minded  with  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Gildersleeve,  his  predecessor  in  the  charge  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  who,  as  early  as  1831,  added  to  his 
other  labors  those  of  a  teacher  and  evangelist  in  the 
cottages  and  hamlets  along  the  Lackawanna.  He 
foresaw  the  future  of  the  valle}^,  and  unable  per- 
sonally to  supply  the  means  of  grace  to  the  scat- 
tered settlers,  he  employed  missionaries  to  labor 
among  them  under  his  direction.  He  was  fortu- 
nate in  the  men  whom  he  called  to  his  aid.  Most 
notable  among  those  early  Presbyterian  evangelists 
was  Father  Hunt,  a  man  altogether  unique,  who  so 
lately  as  the  winter  of  1876,  in  a  ripe  old  age, 
passed  to  his  reward.  One  still  survives,  honorably 
retired  from  the  ministry,  tlie  Rev.  Charles  Evans, 
of  South  Bend,  Indiana.  It  was  in  a  succession  to 
Mr.  Evans  that  Mr.  Parke  entered  on  his  life  work 
in  the  Lackawanna  Valley.  To  a  young  man  of 
high  spirit  and  fresh  from  the  seminary,  there  was 
little  inviting  in  the  position  of  evangelist  among 
the  Moosic  mountains ;  and  possibly  had  the  offer 
of  a  permanent  appointment  been  presented  to  him, 
the  young  preacher  might  have  declined  it.  But  Mr. 
Dorrance  made  his  proposal  in  the  first  instance  to 
a  college  friend  of  Mr.  Parke,  who,  being  at  the 
moment  not  free  to  accept  the  engagement,  begged 
the  future  minister  of  Pittston  to  occupy  that  out- 
post until  he  himself  should  be  ready  to  enter  the 
field.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  young  Parke  came 
to  the  valley  as  a  substitute  for  one  for  whom,  by 
the  time  he  was  ready  to  enter  personally  on  the 
ministry.  Providence  had  given  another  and  not  less 
important  field  in  the  far  northwest.  John  W. 
Sterling,  whom  Dr.  Dorrance  had  designed  to  be  his 
coadjutor  in  the  gospel  among  the  farmers  and 
lumbermen  of  Lackawanna,  has  spent  an  active 
life  and  still  works  with  unabated  vigor  as  a  lead- 
ing edtipationalist  in  the  State  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Nathan  Grier  Parke,  whom  Sterling  sent 
to  Lackawanna  as  his  locum  tenens,  remains  there, 
holding  the  fort,  with  all  the  dew  of  his  youth  upon 


him,  for  Christ  and  His  gospel.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1844  that  the  young  preacher  left  his 
father's  manse  at  Slateridge,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  a  ride  of  two  hundred  miles  across 
mountain  and  forest,  brought  him  after  some  days 
to  Wilkes-Barre.  There  was  little  of  the  "  dominie  " 
in  the  young  man's  aspect.  The  toll-keeper  at 
Wilkes-Barre  bridge  exacted  his  accustomed  fare  as 
he  passed  the  receipt  of  custom,  handsomely  apolo- 
gizing afterward  for  the  levy,  on  the  ground  that 
the  rider  did  not  look  like  a  preacher.  But  the 
preacher  learned  to  like  the  people  among  whom 
his  lot  had  been  thus  cast,  while  the  people  took  at 
the  same  time  a  strong  liking  for  the  preacher. 
Nor  have  well  nigh  forty  years  of  mutual  inter- 
course altered  the  estimate  which  each  formed  of 
the  other.  One  hundred  dollars  a  year,  guaranteed 
by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  was  the  sole  income 
of  Mr.  Parke  on  his  entrance  to  the  ministry.  But 
Elisha  Atherton  had  a  prophet's  chamber,  in  which 
for  the  space  of  three  years  the  young  minister  was 
hospitably  lodged,  and  the  stout  steed  which  had 
borne  him  from  his  father's  manse  shared  with  his 
master  the  best  of  the  farmer's  fodder.  So,  unbur- 
dened with  anxiety  as  to  what  he  should  eat  or 
what  he  should  drink,  or  as  to  his  raiment,  what 
he  should  put  on,  with  a  true  apostolic  spirit 
he  set  himself  to  teach  and  to  preach,  journey- 
ing far  and  near,  up  the  valley  and  across  the 
mountains,  ministering  at  cottage  firesides  and 
roadside  schoolrooms  at  Pittson,  then  a  straggling 
village ;  at  Old  Forge,  the  main  commercial  center 
of  the  region;  at  the  hamlet  of  Taylorville;  amid 
the  swamps  of  Harrison,  (as  Scranton  was  then 
called),  to  the  lumbermen  of  Hyde  Parke,  to  the 
villages  of  Providence,  and  over  the  hills  ia  Abiug- 
ton  and  Newton.  Father  Hunt  used  to  tell  that 
two  years  of  continuous  itinerating  in  the  same  field 
brought  him,  in  addition  to  his  allowance  from  the 
mission  board,  a  supplemental  salar}^,  from  his 
scattered  flock,  in  the  shape  of  a  finely  dressed 
skunk's  skin  and  several  pairs  of  stockings.  Mr. 
Parke  fared  better  indeed  during  these  early  j'ears 
of  itineracy,  but  the  utmost  ever  raised  in  aid  of  his 
salary  left  him  still  passing  rich  on  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars.  All  the  same,  with  a  light  purse 
he  bore  about  with  him  a  light  heart.  His  bread 
was  ever  given  him,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
prospered  in  his  hand.  Three  years  passed  of 
earnest,  continuous,  painstaking  work,  and  now  it 
became  plain  that  Pittston  must  be  the  center  of 
Mr.  Parke's  work.  A  substantial  brick  building, 
now  used  as  a  public  school,  situated  near  the  head 
of  the  old  canal,  was  erected  and  dedicated.  Into 
this  new  church  the  congregation  already  gathered 
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passed  I'ldm  llic  old  rcul  Hcliool-liouso  cIohc  by, 
where  lliey  used  to  meet,  and  where,  on  the  7t)i  of 
Jul}',  1846,  Mr.  Parke  was  ordained.  Here  for 
eleven  years  the  Presbyterian  congrcj^ation  of 
Pittston  contiuued  to  worship,  until  the  present 
edifice  received  the  largely  increased  flock  which 
waited  on  his  ministry.  Scranton  liad  developed 
its  great  proportions,  and  demanded  all  llie  care 
that  a  separate  pastor  could  bestow,  and  in  due 
season.  Pleasant  Valley,  away  up  in  a  wooded  hol- 
low among  the  hills,  began  to  attract  a  large  work- 
ing population  of  miners ;  while  the  west  side  of 
the  Susquelianna  offered  special  inducements  to  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Pittston  to  seek  a  pleasant  home 
amid  its  shades.  In  Scranton,  Pleasant  Valley  and 
West  Pittston  thriving  Presbyterian  churclies,  under 
their  several  pastors,  have  been  organized  and  es- 
tablished. But  amid  all  changes,  and  in  spite  of 
these  successive  migrations  from  the  original  home, 
the  church  of  Pittston  holds  its  own,  strong  in  num- 
bers and  intelligence  and  Christian  activities,  while 
Mr.  Parke  stands  facile  princejj.s  among  liis  brethren, 
a  true  Presbyterian  bishop  by  the  will  of  man  and 
none  the  less  by  the  grace  of  God.  In  1847  Mr. 
Parke  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Elizabeth  Gilder, 
sleeve,— a  granddaughter  of  the  old  minister  at 
Wilkes-Barre, — by  whom  he  has  had  a  family  of 
seven  children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  a  daughter 
survive. 


THOMAS  D.  MESSLEE. 

THOMAS  DOREMUS  MESSLER,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Third  Vice-President  and  Comptroller  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  v^as  born  at  Somerville,  New 
Jersey,  May  9,  1833.  He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Messier,  D.D.,  and  Elma  Doremus.  His  father 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
of  Somerville  from  1832  to  1879,  a  period  of  forty- 
seven  years,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people 
and  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  citizen  of 
New  Jersey.  Besides  the  literary  work  incident  to 
his  pastoral  labors,  he  was  the  author  of  a  History 
of  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  and  many  papers 
relating  to  the  Hollanders  in  that  State,  and  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America.  Mr.  Mes- 
sler's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Cornelius  T.  and 
Eleanor  (Mandeville)  Doremus,  and  the  sister  of 
Thomas  C.  Doremus,  now  deceased,  and  formerly  a 
well  known  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  New 
York  City.  Both  the  Doremus  and  Mandeville 
families  were  of  Holland  extraction,  the  original 


ancestors  in  tills  country  having  b(!en  emigrants 
from  Holland,  coming  over  about  1(550,  and  settling 
in  Passaic  County,  New  Jersey,  where  many  of 
their  descendants  still  reside,  respected  and  es- 
teemed as  good  and  influential  citizens  of  the  State. 
Giles  Jansen  de  Mandeville,  the  ancestor  in  this 
country  of  the  family  of  that  name,  was  a  French 
Huguenot,  and  fled  from  Normandy  to  Holland  as  a 
refugee  in  the  days  of  Roman  Catholic  i)ersecution 
in  France.  From  Holland  he  emigrated  to  America, 
in  tlie  same  ship  witli  the  famous  Governor  Stuyve- 
sant,  of  the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New 
York.  He  became  the  friend  of  De  Mandeville,  and 
aided  him  in  many  ways  through  his  inflxience  as 
Governor  of  the  colony.  The  paternal  grandmother 
.of  Mr.  Messier  was  Maria  Stryker.  She  was  also  of 
Holland  descent,  her  ancestor  in  America  having 
been  Jan  Van  Stryker,  who  emigrated  to  New  York 
from  Holland  in  1C52.  He  remained  there  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  and  then  settled,  in  1654,  at  what 
is  now  known  as  Flatbush,  Long  Island.  He  was 
a  man  of  prominence  and  influence  in  secular  and 
religious  matters,  and  died  in  1697,  full  of  the 
honors  which  the  early  American  colonies  were 
able  to  bestow.  Peter  Stryker,  born  in  1708,  his 
great-grandson,  and  great-grandfather  of  Maria 
Stryker,  removed  to  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey, 
in  1730.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  the  New  Jersey 
families  of  that  name.  The  Strycker  family  is  of 
remote  antiquity  in  Holland,  and  has  become  very 
numerous  and  of  extended  influence  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  where  most  of  them  now  reside. 
Mr.  Messler's  own  family  is  also  of  Holland  origin. 
His  ancestor.  Tennis  Tliomasen  Metsclaer,  emi- 
grated from  that  country  to  New  York  in  1641. 
With  him  came  Teunis  Teunisen  Metsclaer,  his 
cousin.  The  latter  settled  on  the  manor  lands  of 
the  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  at  what  was  known  as 
Renuselaerwyck,  near  Albany,  New  York,  and  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Orange.  He  left  many  descendants 
who  resided  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bever- 
wyck,  (the  old  Dutch  name  of  Albany).  After  the 
third  generation  they  assumed  the  name  of  Egberts, 
which  was  the  maiden  surname  of  the  wife  of  Teu- 
nis Teunisen  Metsclaer,  and  which  was  borne  by 
many  of  the  children,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren. Teunis  Thomasen  Metsclaer  re- 
mained in  New  York  City,  from  whence  Johannes 
Metsclaer,  his  great-grandson,  and  great-great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  born  iu 
1694,  removed  to  Franklin  township,  Somerset 
County,  New  Jersey,  about  1720.  From  him  are 
descended  all  the  families  of  that  name  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  elsewhere,  the  orthography  having  been 
gradually  contracted  to  its  present  form.  Johannes 
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Metsclaer  was  a  man  of  decided  character  and 
deep  religious  convictions,  and  the  records  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  Nev/  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  show  him  to  have  been  an  active  and  influ- 
ential member  of  that  denomination.  By  reason  of 
Mr.  Messler's  ancient  lineage  he  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York,  a  pre- 
requisite to  membership  in  which  is  that  a  candi- 
date must,  among  other  things,  be  able  to  trace  his 
ancestry,  in  the  direct  male  line,  to  a  Hollander  or 
the  son  of  a  Hollander,  who  was  a  resident  of  New 
York  or  one  of  the  other  American  Colonies  prior 
to  1675.  This  society,  although  comparatively  re- 
cently organized  (in  1885),  now  numbers  about  one 
thousand  members,  and  is  rapidly  growing.  Its 
object  is  to  collect  and  preserve  information  re- 
specting the  early  history  and  settlement  of  the 
American  Colonies  by  the  Hollanders,  and  to  pub- 
lish a  memorial  history  relative  to  them,  showing 
the  part  belonging  to  that  element  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  American  character,  institu- 
tions and  progress  ;  also  to  perpetuate  the  memory, 
and  to  foster  and  promote  the  principles  and  vir- 
tues of  the  Holland  ancestry  of  its  members,  and  to 
promote  social  intercourse  among  the  latter.  Mr. 
Messier  received  his  early  education  at  the  Somer- 
ville  Academy,  where  he  was  prepared  for  entering 
Rutgers  College,  but  iipon  the  eve  of  doing  so  he 
concluded  he  would  prefer  an  active  business 
career.  Accordingly,  in  1849,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  wholesale  dry  goods  Arm  of  Doremus, 
Suydam  &  Nixon,  in  New  York.  He  remained 
with  them  three  years,  and  then,  in  1852,  connected 
himself  with  the  service  of  the  old  New  York  & 
Erie  Railroad  Comj^any,  under  the  late  William  E. 
"Warren,  Ihen  Auditor  of  the  company.  This  step 
determined  his  future  career  as  a  railroad  ofHcer 
and  financier.  He  was  rapidly  promoted  in  that 
company's  service  until  1856,  when  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Messrs.  Moran  Brothers,  bankers,  in 
New  York.  They  were  the  representatives  in  that 
city  of  large  foreign  holdings  in  the  stock  and  bonds 
of  the  company,  also  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago  Railroad  Company,  then  recently  orga- 
nized by  the  consolidation  of  the  Ohio  &  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  &  Indiana,  and  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Railroad  Companies.  Mr.  Messier  was  induced  by 
Moran  Brothers  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary 
and  Auditor  of  the  consolidated  company.  He 
was  then  only  a  little  more  than  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
he  found  the  accounts  of  the  company  in  a  most 
chaotic  condition,  and  little  or  no  system  in  the 
method  of  keeping  them,  or  in  their  relation  to  the 
different  officers  and  agents  of  the  corporation. 


He  had,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  task  of  un- 
raveling the  tangle  they  were  in,  to  organize  and 
put  in  force  a  system  for  keeping  and  rendering 
them  in  the  future.  By  dint  of  unremitting  atten- 
tion and  labor,  often  prolonged  far  into  the  night 
for  months,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  establishing  a  method  of  accounts  which 
has  been  eminentl}'  practical  and  effective,  so  much 
so  that  the  accounts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
now  lessee  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chi- 
cago Railway,  and  other  equallj^  important  lines, 
are  still  kept  and  rendered  according  to  that 
method.  Besides  this,  it  is  in  force  with  many 
other  companies,  especially  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
among  which  it  is  known  as  the  "  Messier  System 
of  Accounts."  Mr.  Messier  continued  as  Auditor 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Com- 
pany, following  it  through  all  its  different  phases 
of  bankruptcy,  receivership  and  reorganization,  vm- 
til  1803,  when  he  was  appointed  Comptroller.  In 
1866  the  Vice-President,  Hon.  Samuel  Hanna,  died, 
when  Mr.  Messier  was  appointed  Assistant  to  jihe 
President.  This  office  he  held  until  July  1,  1869, 
when  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  and  thereupon  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  lessee  as  Comptroller,  in  which  position 
he  continued  until  April  1,  1871,  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  all  the  lines  of  railroad  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
This  included  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Waj-ne  &  Chi- 
cago Railway,  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad, 
Erie  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  New  Castle  &  Beaver 
Valley  Railroad,  Lawrence  Railroad,  Pittsbiirgh, 
Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  Chartiers  Railway, 
Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley  Railway,  Little 
Miami  &  Columbus  &  Xenia  Railroad,  Columbus, 
Chicago  &  Indiana  Central  Railway,  Indianapolis  & 
Vincennes  Railroad,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  & 
Terre  Haute  Railroad,  besides  a  half  interest  in  the 
Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  which 
was  the  lessee  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute 
Railroad.  The  Pennsylvania  Company  subsequently 
sold  its  half  interest  in  the  latter  to  the  Cleveland. 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  also  acquired  the  control  by  lease,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  &  Ash- 
tabula Railroad,  Northwestern  Ohio  Railway,  Way- 
nesburg&  Washington  Railroad,  Pittsburgh,  Wheel- 
ing &  Kentucky  Railroad,  Ohio  Valley  Railway, 
Jeffersonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis  Railroad, 
East  St.  Louis  &  Caroudelet  Railway,  Cincinnati  &, 
Richmond  Railroad,  Cincinnati,  Richmond  &  Chi- 
cago Railroad,  Ohio  Connecting  Railroad,  South 
Chicago  »&  Southern  Railway,  and  the  Calumet 
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Kiver  Iliiilway;  also  the  Newport  and  (Jinciiiiiuti 
and  Louisville  Bridges,  being  a  total,  including  the 
Grand  KapidK  &  Indiana  Railroad  Company  sys- 
tem, referred  to  hereafter,  of  thirty-five  hundred 
miles,  and  earning  in  the  aggregate  about  forty  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum.  Mr.  Messier  was  made 
Comptroller  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Company  at  the 
time  of  its  organization  in  1871.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  Third  Vice-President  of  the  company,  also 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis,  and 
♦Columbus,  Chicago  &  Indiana  Central  Railway 
Companies,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  elected 
President  of  most  of  the  other  corporations  con- 
trolled by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  besides  be- 
ing a  Director  in  all  of  them.  He  is  also  a  Director 
and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railroad  Company.  This 
corporation  is  the  lessee  of  the  Cincinnati,  Rich- 
mond &  Port  Wayne  Railroad,  Grand  Rapids  & 
Muskegon  Railroad,  and  Traverse  City  Railroad, 
and,  by  its  affiliation  with  the  roads  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  south  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  con- 
trols a  line  extending  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw,  and  to  Traverse  City  and  Muskegon 
on  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  operated  through  its  own 
organization,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Comjjany 
controlling  it  by  virtue  of  a  contract,  under  which 
it  guarantees  four  million  dollars  of  the  first  mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Company.  Mr. 
Messier  has  passed  through  all  these  promotions, 
and  has  attained  his  present  responsible  position  in 
the  railroad  service,  by  reason  of  his  intelligence, 
energy  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  offices  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  fill.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  officers  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
panies with  which  he  is  connected,  and  has  demon- 
strated unusual  ability  in  the  consideration  and 
determination  of  the  many  important  questions, 
financial  and  otherwise,  that  must  of  necessity  arise 
in  so  vast  and  extended  a  system  as  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company.  His  leading  characteris- 
tics in  this  respect  are  patient  and  persevering  ap- 
plication, careful  and  thorough  consideration,  fol- 
lowed by  a  calm  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  the 
subjects  in  hand.  These  traits,  added  to  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  in  the  realm  of  finance,  and  his 
broad  and  comprehensive  views  of  matters  in  gen- 
eral, have  made  him  a  reliable  and  trusted  counsel- 
lor ;  while  the  facility  with  which  he  is  able  to  dis- 
patch current  business,  owing  to  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  details,  and  his  rare  executive  quali- 
ties, united  to  an  uncommon  talent  for  organization, 

*NOTE.— In  1883  this  corporation  was  reorganized  under 
ttie  name  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburgh  Ilailroad 
Company. 


all  combiiu!  to  render  him  an  unusually  able  and 
valuable  railroad  officer.  Although  his  duties  as 
such  have  l)een  of  the  most  engrossing  nature,  he 
has  found  time,  through  his  orderly  methods,  to 
give  more  or  less  attention  to  affairs  outsirle  liis 
strictly  official  spliere.  His  natural  aptitude:  for 
business  lias  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  personal  for- 
tune. He  was  one  of  tlie  original  Trustees  of  the 
Dime  Savings  Institution  of  Pittsburgh,  organized 
in  18G2,  now  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Bank  for 
Savings,  and  which  has  had  a  very  successful 
career,  its  deposits  amounting  to  iii)3,300,000.  He  is 
a  Director  in  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  originally  organized 
as  a  State  Bank  in  1833 ;  also  a  Trustee  of  the 
Shadyside  Academy  of  that  city,  a  chartered  insti- 
tution, designed  to  fit  young  men  for  entrance  into 
any  of  the  higher  colleges  and  advanced  scientific 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  though  but 
comparatively  of  recent  origin,  is  enjoying  a  most 
successful  career.  He  is  also  connected  with  other 
financial  institutions  in  which  he  is  interested,  to 
all  of  which,  as  his  coadjutors  will  testify,  he  gives 
the  same  intelligent  and  careful  attention  as  he  be- 
stows upon  the  more  exacting  and  far-reaching 
questions  arising  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company.  He  has  also  found  time,  in  the  midst  of 
his  official  and  social  duties,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
study  and  fine  arts.  Besides  his  intimate  and  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  so-called  classics, 
and  the  works  of  English  authors,  he  is  a  fine 
French  scholar,  and  has  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  that  literature.  His  library  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  choicest  personal  ones  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  while  his  beautiful  residence  is  adorned 
with  subjects  in  engravings,  paintings,  ceramics 
and  other  objects  of  virtu,  that  betoken  a  rare  ap- 
preciation of  art.  While  not  a  politician  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Messier  has  positive 
political  convictions.  He  was  born  and  educated 
in  the  faith  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  until  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  he  took  little  in- 
terest in  politics.  Indignant,  not  only  with  the 
position  and  action  of  the  leaders  of  that  party, 
but  of  the  party  as  a  whole,  in  that  great  and 
absorbing  issue,  he  at  the  outset  of  the  war  allied 
himself  with  the  Republican  party,  and  has  ever 
since  continued  to  act  with  it,  believing  it  repre- 
sents the  best  intelligence,  progress  and  patriotism 
of  the  American  people.  Personally,  Mr.  Messier  is 
by  instinct  and  education  a  gentleman.  No  person 
can  come  into  his  presence  and  fail  to  recognize  at 
once  this  trait  in  his  character.  Dignified,  affable 
and  courteous  to  individuals  in  every  condition  of 
life,  he  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  those 
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who  know  him.  He  loves  his  home  and  family,  but 
at  the  same  time  takes  great  pleasure  in  social  in- 
tercourse with  his  neighbors  and  friends,  and  his 
beautiful  residence  in  the  suburb  of  Shadyside  is 
often  the  scene  of  refined  and  attractive  social 
gatherings,  presided  over  by  his  estimable  wife. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Maria  Remsen  Varick,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  she  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  well-known  Knickerbocker  family  of 
that  name.  Colonel  Richard  Varick,  of  General 
Washington's  staff,  and  afterwards  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  New  York,  and  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
Y^ork,  was  her  great-uncle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Messier 
have  but  two  children,  Remsen  Varick  Messier, 
who  is  a  rising  young  attorney  at  the  bar  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Holland  Society, 
and  Eugene  Lawrence  Messier,  who  is  being  pre- 
pared at  the  Shadyside  Academy  for  entrance  to 
Yale  College. 


SAMUEL  M.  FELTON,  Jb. 

SAMLT^L  MORSE  FELTON,  Je.,  an  eminent 
American  railway  expert,  and  at  present  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroad  Company,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Samuel  Morse  Felton,  Esq.,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease the  distinguished  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company  (a  sketch  of  whom  appears  in 
Vol.  I  of  this  work,  pp.  72-74),  and  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  February  3,  1853.  On 
both  sides  he  is  of  New  Eugland  ancestry,  his  father 
being  a  native  of  West  Newbury,  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  and  his  mother,  born  Maria  Low 
Lippitt,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  At  the  time 
of  young  Felton's  birth,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, his  father,  who  had  been  for  a  number  of 
years  a  successful  civil  engineer  and  Railroad 
Superintendent,  was  President  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  the  affairs  of 
which  he  was  still  managing  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  This  road  being  "  the  only  direct  means 
of  communication  between  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  country  and  the  National  Capital,"  became  of 
vast  importance  upon  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties and  it  required  the  incessant  care  of  its  loyal 
and  vigilant  President  to  maintain  it  in  a  constant 
state  of  efHcieHcy,  owing  to  the  repeated  attempts 
of  the  enemies  of  the  government  to  impair  and 
cripple  its  usefulness.  This  task  was  successfully 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Felton,  although  in  doing  so  he 
seriously  jeopardized  his  life.  His  services  were  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  Nation  and  have  al- 


ready been  commemorated  in  brief  in  historical 
writings.  Following  what  was  doubtless  an  in- 
herited taste,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  having 
acquired  an  excellent  English  education  at  private 
schools  in  his  native  city,  engaged  in  railroad 
engineering  about  the  middle  of  his  sixteenth  year, 
taking  the  position  of  rodman  on  the  Chester  Creek 
Railroad.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  leveler  and  assistant  engineer  on  the  Lancaster 
Railroad,  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Boston, 
graduating  in  1873,  his  previous  studies  and  active  ex- 
perience in  engineering  enabling  him  to  comj^lete  the 
course,  which  usually  occupy  four  years,  in  exactly 
half  that  time.  The  vacation  period  of  the  summer  of 
1872  he  spent  in  the  field  as  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  surveys  on  the  Chester  and  Paoli  Railroad. 
After  graduation  in  1873  and  during  the  first  half  of 
1874  he  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Chester  and 
Delaware  River  Railroad,  and  in  August  of  the  lat- 
ter year  was  appointed  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railway 
by  the  late  Thomas  A.  Scott.  During  the  railroad 
riots  at  Pittsburgh,  in  July,  1877,  Mr.  Felton  was  in 
personal  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad,  keeping  his  road  open  and  traflie 
moving  until  noon  of  Sunday,  when  the  great  fires 
occurred.  On  Saturday  afternoon  was  the  shooting 
at  Thirt^^-third  Street,  at  night  the  sacking  of  the 
gun  stores,  the  battle  of  the  round  house  and  the 
burning  of  the  freight  cars  in  the  Pennsylvania 
yards.  No  trouble  occurred  in  the  Pan  Handle 
yards  until  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  rioters 
burned  the  round  house,  freight  depots  and  offices. 
During  this  time  Mr.  Felton  was  on  duty,  directing 
the  storage  of  freight  and  the  care  of  the  equipment 
in  the  yards,  remaining  in  his  office  until  driven  out 
by  the  flames.  He  saved  all  of  his  office  records 
and  papers  of  value,  assisting  in  removing  them 
from  the  building  and  taking  them  to  his  apart- 
ments, although  hunted  for  by  the  rioters.  All  but 
two  of  the  locomotives  were  run  o\it  of  the  round 
house  and  stored  in  the  tunnel  under  Pittsburgh, 
being  disconnected  to  prevent  their  removal  by  the 
rioters,  and  were  in  this  manner  saved.  One  hun- 
dred cars  loaded  with  merchandise  freight  were 
stored  in  Cork  Run  tunnel.  After  the  burning 
stopped  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Felton  organized  a 
guard  for  the  protection  of  this  propertj',  armed 
them,  and  personally  commanded  the  one  at  Cork 
Run  on  Sunday  night.  By  his  displaj"-  of  personal 
bravery  and  cool  judgment  he  inspired  the  majority 
of  his  men  with  loyalty,  saving  propert}-,  and 
quickly  reorganizing  and  resuming  operations, 
I  thereby  quieting  others  and  restoring  order  at  Pitts- 
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biirgh.  Wl)ilc  tliere  was  troiible  with  part  of  tlx; 
forces  at  Dennison,  Newark  and  Columbus,  and  at 
other  points  in  sympathy  with  trouble  on  the  other 
roads,  the  loyalty  of  the  men  directly  under  Mr. 
Felton,  at  the  seat  of  trouble,  soon  had  its  good 
effect  and  rapidly  quieted  all  of  the  forces.  lie  was 
ably  assisted  at  Pittsburgh  by  his  offlcers,  several  of 
whom  risked  their  lives  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
When  the  trouble  was  over  at  Pittsburgh,  the  Pun 
Handle  was  first  to  resume  business,  never  having 
lost  its  loyal  organization.  The  position  of  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  Railway  was  held  by  him  until  1882,  and 
during  this  period  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingujn 
Valley  and  the  Little  Miami  Railroads  were  added  to 
his  charge.  The  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
physical  condition  and  in  the  results  of  the  operation 
of  these  roads  while  under  his  superintendence  was 
largely  due  to  his  intelligent  and  efficient  work.  In 
1882  Mr.  Felton  was  selected  for  his  peculiar  fitness, 
for  the  place  of  General  Manager  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Railroad,  then  undergoing  recon- 
struction, and  he  left  the  Pennsylvania  system 
against  the  wishes  of  the  offlcers  in  charge.  The 
advantage  of  his  experience  and  practice  was 
quickly  seen  in  his  new  field  of  duty,  and  after  a 
period  of  great  trial  and  activity,  led  to  his  services 
being  sought  by  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Wes- 
tern Railroad  Companj^,  as  assistant  to  the  President, 
with  special  charge  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  He  accepted  this  flattering 
offer,  and  in  November,  1884,  he  was  chosen  General 
Manager  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  On  January  15,  1885,  he  was  elected  a 
Vice-President  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  traffic 
of  the  Erie  lines;  and  on  October  15  following  he 
was  made  first  Vice-President  of  the  entire  system. 
Mr.  Felton's  careful  education  and  training  specially 
fitting  him  for  his  life  work,  his  correct  habits, 
quick  perception,  strong  physique  and  great  indus- 
try, together  with  his  absolute  loyalty  to  the  trusts 
confided  to  him,  have  always  produced  beneficial 
results  to  the  properties  placed  in  his  charge,  and 
have  brought  credit  and  honor  to  himself.  By 
superior  merit  he  has  risen  step  by  step  through  all 
subordinate  grades  in  railroad  construction  and 
management  to  his  present  most  important  position ; 
and,  at  an  age  when  a  large  number  of  men  are  only 
entering  upon  a  career  of  responsibility,  he  can 
point  to  achievements  in  his  profession  greater  than 
many  of  his  seniors  in  it  have  accomplished  in  a  life- 
time. Pew  men  at  any  age  have  proved  themselves 
more  competent  for  the  positions  they  have  been 
called  to  fill ;    and  judging  from  the  past,  it  is 


scarcely  jircsunijituous  to  predict  t))at,  however 
grave  and  weighty  may  be  the  duties  entrusted  to 
him  or  the  obligations  he  assumes,  thej'  will  be  dis- 
charged witli  prudence  and  ability  and  to  the  great 
])rofit  of  all  concerned.  His  complete  success  is  the 
best  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
scientific  and  tcclinical  education  in  contradistinction 
to  the  merely  practical,  for  the  complicated  business 
of  railroad  management.  There  is  no  branch  of  the 
business  of  which  he  does  not  imderstand  the  science 
and  theory  as  well  as  the  practice,  and  no  duty  in 
which  he  is  not  personally  competent  to  instruct  his 
subordinates  of  every  grade.  On  October  21,  1880, 
Mr.  Felton  married,  at  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania, 
Miss  Dora  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  late  George  P. 
Plamilton,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
bar. 


JOHN  S.  WILSON. 

JOHN  SAWYER  WILSON,  President  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Company,  and  the  Central 
New  England  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  for- 
merly General  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  and  well-known  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  through  his  long  and  prominent 
connection  with  American  railroads,  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  May  25,  1832. 
Mr.  Wilson  began  his  business  career  at  an  age 
when  many  young  men  are  still  at  school.  His  first 
position  was  the  subordinate  one  of  shipping  clerk 
jn  a  wholesale  grocery  house  in  St.  Louis,  but  the 
qualities  he  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
so  impressed  his  employers  that  in  a  few  months 
they  put  him  at  work  as  a  traveling  salesman.  In 
this  capacity  he  visited  nearly  every  city  and  town 
in  the  West  and  Southwest,  confirming  and 
strengthening  by  his  success  the  good  opinion  of  his 
capabilities  entertained  by  his  employers,  and  earn, 
ing  a  reputation  as  a  salesman  which  brought  him 
advantageous  offers  from  several  other  firms.  The 
most  liberal  of  these  contained  an  offer  of  partner- 
ship made  by  Messrs.  Kilgore  &  Co.,  a  wholesale 
grocery  firm  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  energy  and  push  of  the  young  sales- 
man, and  he  accepted  it  without  hesitation,  remov- 
ing, of  course,  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  established 
himself.  His  influence  in  the  sections  where  he  had 
previously  traveled  was  so  great  that  he  found  it  far 
from  a  difficult  task  to  control  the  trade  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  and  by  throwing  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work  he  built  up  in  a  short  time  a 
very  prosperous  business.    Everything  was  pro- 
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gressing  favorably  when  the  commercial  disturb- 
ances which  followed  rapidly  upon  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War  brought  ruin  and  failure  to  his  firm. 
But  this  calamity,  deplorable  as  it  was  in  fact,  did 
not  extinguish  the  natural  resources  and  self-reli- 
ance of  the  man.  Appointed  by  President  John  W. 
Garrett,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad  Com- 
pany, freight  agent  at  Philadelphia,  he  imdertook 
the  duties  of  this  position  with  energy  and  judg- 
ment, being  greatly  aided  in  their  discharge  by  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  acquired  during 
Ms  experience  as  a  traveling  salesman.  In  1869, 
upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  Through  Freight  Agent ; 
and  a  few  years  later  his  superior  ability  was  still 
further  recognized  by  his  elevation  to  the  post  of 
General  Freight  Agent.  His  general  aptitude  for 
the  railroad  business,  the  readiness  with  which  he 
mastered  its  details  and  solved  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  transportation,  were  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  had  found  a  life  vocation.  With  character- 
istic judgment  he  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  work 
in  hand,  impressed  himself  upon  his  superiors  and 
eventually  proved  not  only  that  the  position  he 
filled  held  latent  possibilities  far  beyond  the  ordin- 
ary supposition,  but  also  that  he  was  the  person  to 
develop  them.  About  this  time  a  radical  change  in 
the  system  of  transportation  took  place,  the  steam- 
ship lines,  during  the  navigation  season,  becoming 
the  favorite  means  of  transit  for  both  freight  and 
travel.  It  was  not  long  before  their  influence  be- 
came a  decided  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  tlie 
railroads,  the  cars  of  which  stood  imused  upon  the 
tracks,  while  the  steamers  plying  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  were  taxed  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  circumstances  were  well  calculated  to  rouse  the 
utmost  energy  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  he 
had  to  contend  with,  he  gradually'  turned  the  tide  of 
traffic  in  favor  of  his  road  and  eventually  increased 
it  many  fold.  In  this  contest  the  position  of  freight 
manager  was  shown  to  be  one  of  vital  importance, 
and  its  incumbent  at  the  time  a  man  of  unconquera- 
ble determination  and  infinite  resources.  In  1880, 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road, heretofore  an  independent  corporation,  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  which  in  this  way  gained  a  great  victory 
over  its  active  competitor — the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  officers  who 
were  retained  in  their  old  positions.  So  well  pleased 
with  his  work  were  his  new  employers,  that  in  1882, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  McC.  Creighton, 
he  was  made  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad,  and  as  such  continued  until  1888, 
wlieh  he  voluntarily  retired  from  the  position  to  as- 
sume greater  responsibilities  elsewhere.  In  188o 
his  department  was  reorganized,  three  assistants 
being  appointed  to  manage  the  more  onerous  details, 
while  he  himself  was  designated  General  Traffic 
Manager  and  placed  in  full  control  of  the  whole 
freight  business  of  the  corporation.  A  writer  in 
one  of  the  principal  railroad  journals  of  the  coun- 
try, fully  informed  as  to  Mr.  Wilson's  labors  in  this 
position,  says :  ' '  Mr. Wilson  made  the  greatest  possi- 
ble improvement  in  all  departments  of  the  business. 
From  a  condition  of  more  or  less  chaos  when  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties,  he  brought  it  to  a  state  of 
efficiency  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  railroad 
men  and  of  the  public.  Very  few  people  have  any 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  freight  traffic  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system.  Two-thirds  of  all  the 
earnings  of  the  company  are  from  freight,  and  the 
gross  earnings  are  one-seventh  of  those  of  the  entire 
railroad  system  of  this  country.  The  coal  and  coke 
traffic  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Wilson's  service 
amounted  to  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  million 
tons.  The  rapid  increase  of  business  and  the  per- 
fect system  attained,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  manager."  A  most  im- 
portant part  of  Mr.  Wilson's  labor  in  connection 
with  this  position,  was  the  fixing  of  freight  charges.. 
With  the  enormous  tonnage  of  the  road  a  single 
error  in  judgment  would  have  cost  the  company 
heavily  and  have  led  doubtless  to  complications 
which  might  have  seriously  impaired  the  yearlj' 
dividends.  For  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  this  position  rare  judgment  and  great  decision 
of  character,  also,  were  prime  requisites,  j'et  both 
would  have  been  of  little  avail  without  that  inherent 
quality,  called  executive  ability,  which  Mr.  Wilson 
possesses  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  which, 
combined  with  his  other  attainments  and  attributes, 
gave  him  the  reputation  of  being  "  the  ablest  traffic 
manager  in  the  countrj-."  All  the  details  of  this 
vast  business  being  at  last  perfectly  systematized, 
Mr.  Wilson's  deputies,  under  his  watchful  control 
and  management,  carried  them  out  successfully; 
and  his  own  time  was  largelj^  occupied  in  discussing 
and  arranging  with  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  road  the  great  questions  of  general 
policy,  upon  whicli  the  profits  and  permanence  of 
the  corporation  depended.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  he  was  the  hardest  working  man  in 
the  employ  of  the  companj\  From  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  until  long  after  the  usual  business 
hours  he  was  daily  engaged  with  his  task,  and 
nothing  save  vigorous  health  and  a  well-ordered  life 
could  have  enabled  him  successfully  to  withstand 
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the  heavy  slniiii,  both  iiieiital  and  physical.  A 
tVuUire  of  Mr.  Wilson's  inaiiai^cmciit  of  the  local 
trallic  in  rcnnsylvaiiia  aud  couliguouH  Slates  was 
the  impetus  given  by  it  to  various  industries  which 
were  largely  dependent  upon  the  transportation 
facilities  allorded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Road.  With 
what  seemed  intuition,  but  was  really  the  outcome 
of  the  most  careful  study  of  the  local  requirements, 
Mr.  Wilson  met  every  demand  as  rapidly  us  it  was 
made,  and  it  was  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
rapid  increase  in  many  of  their  industries  and  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  those  already  established 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  were  directly  due  to  his 
untiring  efforts  and  liberal  as  well  as  energetic  man- 
agement. While  lie  was  at  the  head  of  this  great 
department  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sioners frequently  sought  his  opinions  on  the 
problems  which  confronted  them  in  their  official 
investigations.  In  the  summer  of  1888  he  was  for- 
mally requested  to  appear  before  the  Commission 
and  enlighten  it  on  details  of  general  railway  and 
freight  traffic.  His  testimony  on  this  occasion  was 
of  the  utmost  value  aud  upon  the  subject  of  through 
export  freight  rates,  in  particular,  was  considered 
by  all  parties  concerned,  as  one  of  the  ablest  state- 
ments of  this  exceedingly  difficult  and  intricate  sub- 
ject ever  made  public.  Early  in  the  fall  of  1888  Mr. 
Wilson  tendered  his  resignation  as  General  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  with 
great  reluctance  it  was  accepted  by  the  company  on 
October  10th  of  that  year.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  that  date,  the  following  entry 
was  made  upon  the  minutes  by  unanimous  action ; 

"  ReHolved.  That,  in  accepting  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  John  S.  Wilsou  as  General  Freight  Traffic  Agent, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  desire  to  express  their  sincere  regret  at  the 
termination  of  his  connection  with  the  service  of 
the  company,  and  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
ability  and  fidelity  witli  which  he  has  performed  the 
important  functions  entrusted  to  him." 

In  December,  1888,  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Company  and  af- 
filiated roads.  The  principal  parties  interested  in 
this  great  project  were  Philadelphians,  who  being 
fully  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wilson's  capabilities  and 
success,  earnestly  desired  him  to  accept  this  position, 
which  they  formally  offered  to  him  some  time  pre- 
viously. Under  Mr.  Wilson's  clear-headed  and 
vigorous  leadership  a  consolidation  of  interests  was 
speedilj^  eilected  and  a  new  corporation  formed  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Central  New  England  and  Wes- 
tern Railroad,  whicli  controls  the  Bridge  Railroad 
and  its  immediate  approaches.  To  the  development 
of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  which  is  destined  to 
largely  affect  the  transportation  interests  of  the 


coiuitry,  and  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  ))opidous  and  industrious  section 
lying  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  Mr.  Wilson  is  now 
devoting  his  best  talents  and  energies.  That  he  is 
the  man  to  bring  success  out  of  the  undertaking  no 
one  at  all  conversant  with  railroad  management  can 
entertain  the  slighest  doubt.  The  task  as  originally 
assiiined  was  one  requiring  the  greatest  astuteness 
of  intellect,  since  it  was  desirable  to  effect  and 
establish  satisfactory  traffic  arrangements  with  all 
the  railroads  which  approach  the  bridge  line,  and  at 
the  same  time  necessary  to  avoid  entangling  alliances 
with  any  of  them.  These  arrangements  were  hap- 
pily effected,  and  the  enterprise  is  now  operated  on 
a  basis  whiclx  leaves  no  question  as  to  its  future 
prosperity.  Every  indication  at  present  points  to 
the  new  line  as  one  destined  to  become  in  a  few 
years  one  of  the  great  railroad  highways  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Wilson's  long  experience  in  railroad 
work,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the 
different  systems  of  the  country  with  each  other, 
his  excellent  judgment,  and,  perhaps  as  much  as 
anything  else,  his  marvelous  tenacity  in  following 
out  and  finishing  any  enterprise  or  innovation  at- 
tempted, entitle  him  to  recognition  as  one  of  the 
foremost  railroad  officers  of  the  present  day.  His 
active  and  successful  life  has  earned  him  wide 
respect  among  the  master  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  brought  to  his  new  enterprise  the  con- 
fidence of  the  general  public.  In  social  life  he  is  a 
great  favorite,  esteemed  and  beloved  for  his  gener- 
osity and  kindness  of  heart  and  honored  for  his 
pure  character  and  agreeable  ways.  He  has  a  mar- 
vellous gift  of  conversation  and  as  a  story-teller  has 
few  superiors.  Since  he  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Com- 
pany and  the  Central  New  England  and  Western 
Railroad  Company,  his  office  has  been  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  has  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  railroad  and  business  men,  by  all  of  whom 
he  is  deemed  a  valuable  accession.  Mr.  Wilson 
married,  in  1873,  Miss  Kate  D.  Hemphill,  a  niece  of 
Judge  Hemphill,  whose  former  country  seat,  near 
Strawberry  Mansion  in  East  Fairmount  Park,  re- 
nowned in  former  days  for  its  generous  hospitality, 
is  still  a  well-known  and  respected  landmark  of 
the  earlier  social  life  of  Philadelphia. 


JAMES  E.  EMEESON. 

JAMES  E.  EMERSON,  of  Beaver  Falls,  President 
of  the  Emerson  Saw  Works,  and  also  of  the  Midgley 
Wire  Belt  Company  at  that  place,  and  inventor  of 
the  inserted-tooth  saw,  was  born  at  Norridgewock, 
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Maine,  November  2,  1823.  He  is  descended  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Emerson, 
a  Congregational  clergyman  of  the  town  of  Nor- 
ridgewock,  whose  piety  and  learning  gave  him 
great  influence  among  his  people.  The  eldest  son 
of  this  clergyman,  and  the  bearer  of  his  venerated 
name,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  He  was  born  at  Norridgewock  and  at  an 
early  age  married  Mary  Chadwick,  the  daughter  of 
a  respected  resident  of  that  town.  This  marriage 
was  blessed  by  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  eldest  of  these,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Eze- 
kiel and  was  a  native  of  Norridgewock,  was  the 
father  of  Mr.  Emerson.  Left  fatherless  at  the  ten- 
der age  of  eight  years,  he  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  a  pious  and  devoted  mother,  and  adopted 
farming  as  an  occupation.  He  married  Amanda 
Leeman,  daughter  of  David  Leeman,  of  Augusta, 
Maine.  Nine  children  were  the  result  of  this  union, 
of  whom  James  Ezekiel  Emerson,  of  whom  this 
sketch  is  specially  written,  is  the  eldest  son.  An- 
other son,  John  Emerson,  entered  the  Union  army 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  gave  his  life 
for  his  country  at  the  battle  of  Galveston  Harbor, 
Texas.  When  James,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  three  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  and  in  that  town  he  received  such 
educational  advantages  as  its  resources  permitted, 
following  the  usual  custom  of  attending  school 
during  the  winter  months  when  his  services  on  the 
parental  farm  were  not  required.  He  had  the  in- 
stinctive love  of  learning  which  seems  to  be  a  nat- 
ural inheritance  among  the  sons  of  New  England, 
and  by  diligent  reading  and  thoughtful  conversation 
with  his  elders  gained  an  education  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  left  but  little  to  be  desired. 
When  of  age  he  gave  up  farming  and  bent  his  ener- 
gies to  the  mastery  of  the  building  trade,  and  in 
1850  successfully  completed  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  three  blocks  of  houses  at  Lewiston 
Falls,  Maine,  the  first  constructed  in  that  town.  In 
1853  he  sought  a  broader  field  for  his  energies  in 
California,  then  a  land  of  golden  promise  to  hardy 
and  adventurous  spirits.  Here  he  introduced  ma- 
chinery to  a  great  extent  in  the  construction  of 
buildings.  He  also  engaged  in  the  lumbering  busi- 
ness and  during  the  seven  years  that  it  occupied 
his  attention  he  operated  successfully  a  large  circu- 
lar saw-mill  at  Oroville,  California.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  his  inventive  genius  bore  fruit  in  the 
wonderfully  simple  but  most  effective  invention 
known  as  the  "  inserted-tooth  circular  saw,"  the 
first  one  being  designed,  constructed  and  put  in 
successful  operation  by  him  at  this  mill.  In  1858 
he  removed  to  Sacramento,  and  by  the  following 


year  had  extended  his  operations  to  San  Francisco. 
A  favorable  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  business 
to  advantage  was  embraced  in  1859,  and  with  quite 
a  fortune  as  the  result  of  his  California  experience 
he  returned  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  established 
himself  as  a  manufacturer  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  had  large  contracts  from 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  manufacture 
of  cavalry  sabres,  no  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  weapons  being  produced  at  his  facto- 
ries. He  also  manufactured  a  fine  grade  of  officers' 
swords,  for  which  there  was  a  large  demand.  In 
1866  he  organized  the  American  Saw  Company  of 
Trenton,  of  which  he  was  the  first  President.  This 
company  is  still  in  active  operation  at  Trenton.  In 
1869  he  sought  rest  and  recreation  by  an  extended 
tour  of  Europe,  to  whicli  he  devoted  seven  months. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  chose  Beaver  Falls  as 
his  place  of  residence,  and  established  there  the 
company  of  which  he  is  the  head.  These  works 
were  started  with  just  twenty-two  thousand  dollars, 
and  went  through  the  great  panic  of  1873  carrying 
thirty-six  thousand  dollars  of  indebtedness,  every 
dollar  of  which  was  paid  by  the  earnings  of  the 
works  the  first  year  after  the  panic  subsided.  The 
works  are  now  worth  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  and  clear  of  all  incumbrance, 
and  are  the  second  largest  saw  works  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  also  President  of  the  Midgley  Wire 
Belt  Company  of  Beaver  Falls,  and  was  the  origi- 
nator of  this  particular  method  of  making  wire 
belting  or  hose — Mr.  Midgley  being  the  principal 
inventor  of  all  the  machinery  and  methods  of  pro- 
ducing it.  They  have  large  works  for  its  produc- 
tion and  it  is  now  patented  all  over  the  world. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  a  true  type  of  the  New  England 
business-man.  Gifted  with  high  natural  intelli- 
gence, an  instinctive  grasp  of  business  affairs,  in- 
ventive genius,  enterprise  and  energy,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  power  of  adaptability,  he  has  con- 
quered fortune  by  resolute  application,  and  to-day 
enjoys  the  legitimate  fruit  of  his  brains  and  indus- 
try. He  has  a  great  fund  of  shrewdness,  is  qiiick 
to  perceive  the  merits  of  an  invention  or  an  enter- 
prise, and  ready  to  extend  the  necessary  financial 
aid  to  such  projects  as  are  commended  by  his  clear 
judgment.  He  is  also  public-spirited  and  patriotic, 
and  gladly  lends  his  approval  or  assistance  to  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
people  or  locality  with  whom  or  which  he  is 
identified.  In  manner  he  is  genial  and  whole- 
souled,  and  never  takes  undue  credit  for  any  deed, 
however  meritorious.  He  is  a  man  of  the  strictest 
morality  and  integrity  and  the  possessor  of  a  very 
high  order  of  business  qualifications.    Those  who 
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know  liiin  bcHl  sjx^ak  of  liiiii  in  lerniH  of  the  higlicst 
praise,  both  iis  ii  citizen  and  a  business-maii.  lie 
lias  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  do- 
mestic life  and  his  home  is  rendered  attractive  and 
beautiful  by  works  of  art,  books,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  reflnement  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Emer- 
son married,  in  1847,  Miss  Mary  P.  Sliepard,  daugh- 
ter of  llev.  Moses  Shepard,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and 
has  five  children,  viz:  Florence  E.  (Mrs.  F.  B.  Mar- 
tel,  of  Beaver  Balls),  Leonora  A.  (Mrs.  B.  A.  Kabe, 
of  Oakland,  California),  Ilattie  L.  (Mrs.  Thomas 
Midgley,  of  Beaver  Falls),  Miss  Aleua  G.,  ami 
Cliarles  M.,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan. 


SAMUEL  L.  BKOWN. 

SAMUEL  LE  ROI  BROWN,  a  leading  merchant 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  head  of  the  great  oil  liouse  of 
S.  L.  Brown  &  Co.,  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania, 
February  5,  1833.  His  life  history  is  prolific  in  sug- 
gestion and  encouragement  to  aspiring  youth,  and 
is  particularly  remarkable  and  instructive  as  illus- 
trating the  power  of  a  resolute  character  in  the  face 
of  disaster  and  obstacles  sufficient  to  discourage  if 
not  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Mr.  Brown  is  de- 
scended from  New  England  ancestors  who  were  of 
English  origin.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
cousin  of  John  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
bold  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Tliomas  Hancock  Brown,  his  father,  v/as  a  native 
of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  and  Lucy  Howe  Brown, 
his  mother,  was  a  native  of  Danbury  in  tlie  same 
State.  In  early  life  the  first  named  removed  to 
Otsego  County,  New  York,  where  he  remained 
until  1822,  the  year  he  was  married,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Pleasant  Mount,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  successfully  engaged  for  many  years 
in  general  merchandise  and  in  the  saddlery  and 
harness  business,  being  at  that  period  tlie  largest 
manufacturer  in  that  section  of  the  State;  his 
trade  extending  from  Binghamton,  New  York, 
to  Cochecton  on  tlie  Delaware,  as  also  through  the 
then  extensive  lumber  regions  on  the  Delaware 
River,  and  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent.  In  1872  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding 
with  an  unbroken  family  circle.  He  died  in  1878, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  was  followed  to  the 
grave  six  years  later  by  his  wortliy  wife  who,  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  was  eighty-five  years  old. 
The  elder  Brown  was  brought  up  among  Quakers, 
and  the  moral  and  practical  tone  imparted  to  his 
character  by  his  early  association  with  these  worthy 


peojile,  exerted  a  most  benign  and  favorable  influ- 
ence upon  iiis  entire  subsequent  life.  His  business 
career  was  marked  by  tlie  higliest  probity  and  in- 
tegrity, and  was  reinarkalily  successful  and  in 
every  respect  a  model  wortiiy  ol  the  closest  imita- 
tion. The  old  family  homestead  of  his  parents  at 
Pleasant  Mount  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  S. 
L.  Brown,  also  the  parental  farm.  Both  are  pre- 
served in  good  condition  by  the  present  owner. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  began  to  attend  school 
as  the  early  age  of  tliree  years.  By  the  time  he 
was  thirteen,  having  a  decided  inclination  toward 
commercial  life,  he  concluded,  with  the  consent  of 
his  father,  to  terminate  his  studies.  He  then 
found  employment  as  junior  clerk  in  a  store  at 
Pleasant  Moxmt,  and  developed  such  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  business  that  at  tlie  expiration  of  the 
first  three  months  he  was  put  in  full  charge  of  the 
books.  His  salary  to  begin  with  was  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  but  the  third  year  it  was  raised  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Out  of  this  limited  com- 
pensation a  small  portion  was  saved  each  year.  At 
the  close  of  the  fourth  year  he  left  this  situation  to 
assume  a  clerkship  in  the  largest  store  at  Hones- 
dale.  Two  years  later  ill  health  obliged  him  to 
leave  this  employment.  Upon  recovery  he  spent 
one  year  at  Burrows  Hollow,  in  the  large  general 
store  kept  by  Judge  Burrows,  one  of  the  most 
worthy  residents  of  that  section,  and  at  that  time 
doing  the  largest  business  of  any  house  in  Susque- 
hanna County.  In  1853  young  Brown,  now  nearing 
manhood,  engaged  in  a  general  merchandizing 
business  with  his  elder  brother,  H.  W.  Brown,  at 
Pleasant  Mount.  Six  years  afterwards  he  assumed 
charge  of  a  branch  of  the  business,  then  established 
at  Herrick  Centre,  and  gave  it  his  personal  direc- 
tion for  a  period  of  four  years.  In  both  of  these 
stores  he  still  retained  an  interest,  the  last  named 
being  conducted  under  the  style  of  S.  L.  Brown  & 
Co.  In  1863  Mr.  Brown  bought  a  tannery  property 
at  Pleasant  Mount,  which  afterwards  became 
known  as  tlie  Pleasant  Mount  Tannery.  This  es- 
tablishment was  converted  by  him  into  a  sole 
leather  tannery,  and  for  several  years  was  con- 
ducted witli  remarkable  success.  The  great  de- 
cline in  prices  which  took  place  in  1866  and  1867 
seriously  interfered  with  this  era  of  prosperity, 
and  Mr.  Brown,  after  carrying  his  extensive  stock 
nearly  twenty  months,  was  forced  to  succumb. 
This  unfortunate  circumstance  cost  him  the  sum  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  Even  his  household  goods 
were  swept  away  in  the  financial  disaster.  It  was 
a  startling  experience  for  the  careful  merchant  to 
see  the  results  of  twenty  years  prudent  saving  and 
unremitting  labor  vanish  into  nothingness  through 
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causes  over  which  he  conld  exert  no  control.  But 
although  the  blow  was  a  severe  one,  his  business  in- 
stincts were  not  demoralized,  and  without  wasting 
any  time  in  futile  grief,  he  resolutely  re-entered  the 
business  field,  determined  if  possible  to  conquer  ad- 
verse fate.  Securing  a  position  as  traveling  sales- 
man for  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Weed,  Ayres 
&  Co.,  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  he  spent  six 
months  in  their  service  with  gratifying  success,  in 
the  meantime  removing  his  residence  to  the  city 
named.  The  avocation  of  traveling  salesman, 
however,  was  not  congenial  to  him,  and  through  a 
letter  of  introduction  given  him  by  a  warm  friend, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the 
firm  of  Conynghams  &  Paine,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, — a  concern  then  conducting  several 
thriving  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
doing  a  business  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  annu- 
ally. By  these  gentlemen  he  was  oilered  a  position 
as  book-keeper  and  general  manager  of  their 
wholesale  department,  which  he  accepted,  and  for 
ten  years  he  remained  in  their  service.  In  1879, 
when  this  firm  was  dissolved,  he  was  again  the  pos- 
sessor of  considerable  capital.  Purchasing  a  plot 
of  ground  on  Market  Street,  the  same  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  now  covered  by  the  large  block  of 
which  he  is  the  owner,  having  a  frontage  of  one- 
hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  on  Market  Street,  and 
two  hundred  feet  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
he  established  thereon  a  general  wholesale  oil  busi- 
ness, which,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  marked 
success.  To  this  plot  of  ground  he  made  additions 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  was  able  to  purchase,  and 
likewise  gradually  extended  the  building  which  he 
began  in  1879.  In  1886  the  latter  was  completed 
and  it  is  now  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  city.  In 
it  are  located  the  extensive  offices  of  the  firm  of  S. 
L.  Brown  &  Co.  The  site  of  this  imi^osiug  struc- 
ture is  one  which  is  admirablj^  adapted  for  a  large 
wholesale  business,  being  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of,  and  having  track  connections  with,  four 
lines  of  railroad,  and  otherwise  favorably  located. 
Mr.  Brown  early  perceived  its  great  advantages, 
and  it  speaks  volumes  for  his  business  shrewdness 
to  record  the  fact  that  on  the  same  day  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm 
employing  him,  he  was  negotiating  for  its  purchase. 
The  present  firm  of  S.  L.  Brown  &  Co.  is  the  most 
extensive  oil  house  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Brown's  partners  in  it  are  his  cousin,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Brown,  and  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  T.  W.  Brown. 
His  younger  son,  Mr.  RusseU  S.  Brown,  is  in 
charge  of  a  branch  establishment  at  Nanticoke, 
Pennsylvania.  The  business  of  the  house,  though 
chiefly  local,  is  very  large,  comprising  as  it  does 
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almost  the  whole  oil  trade  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
region.  A  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Brown's  ex- 
cellent business  judgment  and  methods  is  afforded 
by  his  experience  in  "Brown's  Book  Store"  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  a  property  which  he  purchased  in 
1876,  and  made  a  magnificent  success  of,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  gave  it  but  little  personal 
attention,  and  that  his  four  predecessors  in  owner- 
ship had  failed  in  the  same  establishment.  In  1887 
Mr.  Brown  became  interested  in  developing  coal 
lands  at  Mill  Creek,  Luzerne  County,  where  he  with 
other  capitalists  organized  the  Keystone  Coal  Co., 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
President.  This  property  comprises  some  fourteen 
hundred  acres  of  promising  coal  lands,  is  centrally 
located,  and  has  thus  far  been  worked  with  splen- 
did results.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  large  owner  of  the 
stock  of  this  company  and  its  success  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  energy  Avith  which  he  has  pushed 
its  developement  since  taking  charge  of  it.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  organizers  and  a  Director  of  the 
Laugcliffe  Coal  Co.,  located  at  Pleasant  Valley, 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  a  new 
breaker  just  having  been  completed,  with  a  capacity 
of  600  to  800  tons  per  day.  Since  1886  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  a  Director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  a  position  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  his  knowledge.  He  is  also  a  Director  in  the 
Hazard  Manufacturing  Co.  (wire  rope  works)  of 
Wilkes-Barre, — which  is  the  second  in  size  in  the 
country,  ranking  immediately  after  the  Roebling 
works  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, — and  a  Director  in 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Electric  Light  Co.,  the  latter  also 
a  large  and  successful  corporation.  In  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Wilkes-Barre  he  has  held  the  offices 
of  Trustee  and  First  Vice-President  since  its  organ- 
ization. Mr.  Brown  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
church  work  and  is  one  of  the  incorporated  Trus- 
tees of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Missions.  He  is  also  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  reputable  scientific  bodies  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley.  Mr.  Brown  has  achieved  his 
business  successes  wholly  independent  of  specula- 
tion, which  he  has  always  conscientiously  avoided. 
Every  dollar  he  possesses  has  been  earned  in  open 
and  legitimate  business  enterprises,  honorably  con- 
ducted in  every  detail.  No  better  proof  of  the  in- 
ate  honesty  of  the  man  can  be  adduced  than  the 
fact  that  he  has  voluntarily  paid  off  debts,  aggre- 
gating fourteen  thousand  dollars,  from  which  he 
was  legally  relieved  at  the  time  of  his  bankruptcy 
in  1869.  For  thirty  years  Mr.  Brown  has  been  a 
total  abstainer  from  liquors,  and  he  is  well  known 
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as  a  believer  in  lemijeraiii^e  and  a  Kui)i)orter  of  tem- 
perance movements.  lie  ia  quick  to  perceive  tlie 
merits  of  new  inventions  and  appliances  and  never 
hesitates  to  adopt  the  most  modern.  He  was  the 
first  merchant  in  Wilkes-Barre  to  make  connections 
with  the  tclei)hone  exchange  for  business  purposes. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  introduce  incandescent 
lighting,  putting  into  his  establishment  a  private 
plant  which  is  still  in  use  in  the  block.  He  was 
the  first  to  employ  steam  elevators,  supplying  his 
block  with  six  of  the  most  approved  design.  In 
many  other  ways  he  has  shown  that  he  is  a  pro- 
gressive type  of  citizen  and  business  man,  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the 
times.  It  is  rarely  that  there  is  compressed  into 
the  record  of  one  business  life,  and  that  the  life  of 
one  who  is  yet  a  comparatively  young  man,  so  many 
and  such  varying  experiences.  Beginning  as  a 
clerk,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  to  earn  his  own 
living,  he  succeds,  while  yet  a  young  man,  and 
without  any  assistance,  save  that  which  is  open  to 
any  ambitious  spirit  and  tactful  judgment  in  this 
great  country  of  ours,  in  securing  for  himself  a 
leading  position  in  commercial  life,  and  acquiring 
a  snug  competence.  Then,  in  a  new  enterprise  of- 
fering still  higher  business  rewards  and,  during 
several  years,  seeming  to  fully  justify  the  offer,  he 
meets  reverse,  from  causes  arising  exclusively  out 
of  the  general  business  conditions  of  the  country, 
loses  all  and  goes  back  to  the  duties  of  a  wage 
worker.  In  a  comparatively  few  years  more,  how- 
ever, we  find  him  once  again  established  on  his  own 
account,  the  responsible  head  of  several  large  en- 
terprises and  a  promoter  of  and  assistant  in  others, 
in  possession  of  another  snug  fixed  income,  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  industrial,  religious  and  social 
world  about  him.  In  the  midst  of  his  struggle  to 
regain  the  lost  ground,  he  loses  his  efficient  wife 
and  helpmeet  in  the  rearage  of  what  is  no  inconsider- 
able family  of  boys  and  girls.  After  a  period  of  six 
years  he  marries  again,  and  his  family  is  still  further 
increased,  scions  of  the  first  union  having  already 
achieved  good  places  in  business  life,  and  those  of 
the  other  being  fitted  by  all  that  care  and  means 
can  bestow  to  follow  the  example.  The  qualities 
requisite  to  the  surmounting  of  the  difliculties,  the 
heroic  meeting  of  the  misfortunes  and  ultimate  re- 
covery therefrom,  with  restoration  of  fortune  wholly 
lost,  are  those  upon  which  progressive  communities 
and  successful  States  are  builded.  Honesty,  untir- 
ing industry,  readiness  in  the  perception  of  the 
value  that  is  in  new  things,  and  courage  in  applying 
them,  these  are  the  important,  the  essential  factors, 
conspicuous  among  the  characteristics  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  biography,  which  are  commended 


to  the  young  of  the  land,  who  have  a  genuine  am- 
bition to  become  sonietliing  more  than  mere 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  as  a  nec- 
essary equipment  for  the  attainment  of  their  goal. 
Mr.  Brown  married,  in  185.'),  Miss  Almira  Gritman, 
sister  of  P.  C.  Gritman,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Car- 
bondale,  Pennsylvania.  Through  this  marriage  he 
became  the  father  of  seven  children.  The  sole  sur- 
vivors are  the  two  sons  previously  mentioned,  both 
married  and  ranking  with  the  principal  business 
men  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Mrs.  Brown  died  in  1871. 
In  1877  Mr.  Brown  married  Miss  Ellen  W.  Chap- 
man, daughter  of  Judge  J.  W.  Chapman,  of  Mon- 
trose, Pennsylvania,  formerly  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Thirty-Fourth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   By  this  marriage  he  has  had  three  sons. 

•  •  

THOMAS  L.  KANE. 

GENERAL  THOMAS  LEIPER  KANE  was  the 
second  son  of  John  K.  Kane  and  his  wife,  Jane 
Duvall  Leiper,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1833.  The  eldest  son  was  the  well- 
known  Arctic  explorer,  Elisha  Kent  Kane.  The 
brothers  grew  up  with  a  warm  affection  for  each 
other,  whicli  neither  time  nor  distance  ever  chilled. 
Tom  was  bred  to  be  a  lawyer  and  man  of  letters, 
and  Elisha  to  be  a  surgeon.  But  they  participated 
in  each  other's  studies,  Tom  acquiring  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  Elisha  of  belles 
lettres.  His  fascinating  record  of  Arctic  experience 
was  persevered  in  through  the  long  nights  and  twi- 
light days  of  cold  and  privation  in  loving  fulfillment 
of  a  promise  to  his  younger  brother.  And  when  the 
book  was  published  every  page  of  the  corrected 
proof  sheets  bore  marks  of  that  younger  brother's 
hand-writing.  Their  father  gave  them  a  liberal 
education.  They  were  ardent  stxidents,  but  they 
were  also  good  shots,  daring  riders  and  skilled 
musicians.  Both  were  strikingly  handsome  young 
fellows,  small  in  stature,  slender,  lithe  and  active. 
They  inherited  the  Leiper  dash  and  daring  of  their 
Scotch  grandfather,  combined  with  the  quick  tern- 
per  and  generous  warm-heartedness  of  their  Kane 
Irish  ancestry.  Unfortunatelj',  they  also  inherited 
*that  neuropathic  tendency  which  made  them  suffer 
and  enjoy  more  keenly  than  do  the  common  herd  of 
men.  The  record  of  their  lives  is  a  storj"^  of  contin- 
ual mental  and  physical  overwork — of  plans 
thwarted  by  the  giving  way  of  the  delicate  body  un- 
der tasks  imposed  by  the  unrelenting  will.  In  the 
summer  of  1840  the  brother  who  is  the  subject  of 

*  Life  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  by  William  Elder. 
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this  sketch  completed  his  college  training  and  sailed 
for  England  to  recruit  his  health.  There  he  made  a 
long  stay  in  Norfolkshire  with  a  wealthy  kinsman 
who  wished  to  make  him  his  heir,  but  coupled  with 
the  inheritance  the  condition  that  he  should  become 
a  British  subject  and  take  the  name  of  Morrison. 
To  this  neither  young  Kane's  family  pride  nor  his 
American  loyalty  would  consent.  The  next  few 
years  were  spent  in  studies  which  moulded  all  his 
after  life.  He  was  much  in  Paris,  where,  as  an  at- 
tacht^  of  the  American  legation,  he  was  admitted  in- 
to the  bourgeois  Court  of  Louis  Philippe.  His  pri- 
vate letters  introduced  him  also  into  the  far  more 
exclusive  coteries  of  the  old  noblesse.  From  this 
society  it  pleased  him  to  turn  to  that  of  the  old 
Abb^,  his  tutor,  whose  pride  it  was  to  have  been  in 
youth  a  secretary  of  Robespierres.  This  old  gentle- 
man gave  Kane  a  chance  to  mingle  with  the  men  of 
that  revolutionary  element  which  is  always  ferment- 
ing in  Paris.  Kane  embraced  the  opportunity  with 
boyish  fervor.  His  erratic  appearances  in  such 
varying  companionship  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  police.  Much  to  his  disgust,  his  apartments 
were  visited,  and  his  papers  seized  on  suspicion 
that  he  was  an  emissar}^  of  Louis  Napoleon.  What- 
ever political  views  he  did  hold  at  the  time,  most 
certainly  the  police  could  find  no  trace  of  admiration 
for  that  shabby  rogue.  The  Chief  of  Police  having 
satisfied  himself  of  his  innocence,  afllorded  him  by 
way  of  atonement  many  curious  glimpses  into  the 
inner  life  of  Paris.  But  Kane  found  in  the  thoughts 
and  work  of  those  who  were  laboring  unselfishly  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  his  most  congenial  occupa- 
tion. Whether  they  were  earnest  Roman  Catholics, 
or  Legitimists  trying  to  bring  back  a  lost  ideal,  or 
Revolutionary  patriots.  Communists,  or  Humanitar- 
ians, he  recognized  that  their  course,  wide  apart  as 
their  paths  seemed  to  be,  tended  to  the  same  object. 
He  plimged  into  the  living,  seething  ocean  of  French 
thought  and  emerged  an  educated  Philanthropist. 
When  he  returned  to  his  Philadelphia  home  he 
brought  with  him  the  deepest  love  for  his  country, 
the  most  ardent  desire  for  its  welfare,  and  the 
strongest  determination  to  fulfill  the  duty  of  a  citi- 
zen, and  upon  these  lines  modeled  all  his  life. 
Recognizing  what  the  motives  were  by  which  he 
governed  himself,  one  sees  that  his  life  fulfilled  its 
aim.  He  was  a  successful  man,  although  with  all 
his  genius  and  all  his  industry  he  never  gained  wealth 
or  renown.  When  he  had  money  he  gave  lavishly, 
but  discriminatingly,  or  freely  sacrificed  it  at  what 
he  felt  to  be  the  call  of  duty.  No  one  who  knew 
him  as  a  polished  gentleman  in  society,  or  a  politi- 
cian in  keen  pursuit  of  his  objects,  realized  that  this 
man  never  knowingly  passed  by  anyone  needing  his 


help  or  sympathy.  Even  to  those  who  were  nearest 
to  him  the  knowledge  of  his  good  deeds  came 
against  his  will,  but  inevitably,  by  the  self-revela- 
tions of  those  whom  he  had  helped.  The  prompti- 
tude with  which  he  would  abandon  a  cherished 
plan,  when  the  test  of  its  righteousness  was  applied, 
struck  many  a  professing  Christian  as  odd  and  Quix- 
otic. Yet  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  sincerity 
with  which  he  acted  made  people  in  deep  perplexity 
appeal  to  him  for  counsel,  and  follow  his  advice  in 
the  most  trying  passages  of  their  lives.  He  never 
united  with  any  religious  denomination,  but  held 
an  earnest,  practical  affection  for  the  Saviour,  as  for 
one  still  living  and  to  be  followed  and  served.  In 
apparent  contrast  with  the  unconventional  ideas 
that  he  had  imbibed  in  France,  and  yet  in  truest 
harmony  with  them,  he  found  that  his  philanthropic 
work  brought  him  in  closest  sympathy  with  the 
quiet,  formal  Quakers  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  4th 
of  March,  1846,  Kane  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Philadelphia,  but  he  early  gave  up  practice  from 
conscientious  scruples.  In  the  same  year  his  inter- 
est was  first  aroused  on  behalf  of  the  Mormons,  then 
being  driven  from  their  homes.  In  *June  he  left 
Washington  as  bearer  of  despatches  to  Gen.  Kear- 
nej',  then  commanding  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  His 
object  was  to  induce  the  Mormons  to  accept  certain 
Government  offers  which  he  considered  to  be  for 
their  benefit.  He  acted  as  an  unpaid  Commissioner 
with  certain  powers  of  protecting  the  Mormons,  and 
was  trusted  in  this  capacity  both  by  the  President 
and  the  Mormons.  He  spent  some  months  in  their 
camps,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Platte. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  Colonel  Kane  at  this  time,  and 
seems  to  have  had  the  title  officially.  He  became 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  Mormons  from 
that  time  forth  and  was  a  faithful  friend  to  them 
throughout  his  life.  His  rare  character,  which  won 
the  implicit  confidence  of  the  Mormons,  made  him 
also  a  trusted  intermediary  of  Presidents  Polk,  Fill- 
more, Buchanan  and  Grant.  He  defended  the  Mor- 
mons from  undeserved  abuse,  and  incurred  as  a 
reward  the  accusation  from  their  slanderers  that  he 
was  a  Mormon  himself.  The  best  of  the  Mormons 
sought  his  advice,  and  to  some  extent  followed  his 
counsels.  He  hoped  by  his  influence  with  the 
leaders  to  have  certain  social  experiments  put  into 
practice  by  a  whole  people.  He  thought  that  a  new 
Puritan  Commonwealth  could  be  formed  in  the  Far 
West,  or  rather  he  hoped  to  see  the  Christian  princi- 
ple of  co-operation  carried  out  on  a  great  scale  by  a 
simple  pastoral  community.  But,  like  most  re- 
formers and  teachers  whose  genius  and  whose  aims 
are  very  high,  Kane  was  frequently  disappointed. ' 

*  T.  B.  H.  Steiihoiise'  Kocky  Mountain  Saints,  pp.  S38  to  246. 
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many  times  a  winter,  iiiul  in  the  imperfect  Hlielter 
of  tlie  barn — nearly  killed  liiem  all.  But  the  mill 
had  to  be  stocked  with  timber  in  the  winter,  and 
none  of  tlie  jobbers  would  stay  in  the  woods  if  the 
General  left.  And  after  all,  the  mill  burned  down  in 
early  summer,  just  as  it  was  in  running  order.  In 
its  drying-  kiln  was  consumed  tlie  newly  seasoned 
hnnber  for  his  house,  deferring  its  comiiletion  for 
two  more  years.  The  story  of  Kane's  disajjpoint- 
nients  was  that  of  all  pioneers,  but  he  was  as  perse- 
vering as  a  spider,  and  like  the  spider  he  exhausted 
his  life  in  his  elTorts.  He  opened  roads,  built  rail- 
roads and  brought  in  Swedish  settlers,  colonizing  a 
large  part  of  the  hitherto  unbroken  forest  region  of 
McKeau  and  Elk  Counties.  To  do  this  he  gave  up' 
the  polished  society  of  his  earlier  day,  except  when 
the  exigencies  of  his  business  or  Ms  political  or 
philanthropic  work  carried  him  away  from  home. 
His  wife  was  his  only  companion,  and  for  most  of 
those  years  alternately  secretary  and  nurse,  as  fail- 
ing ej'esight  and  broken  health  forced  him  to  rest, 
or  to  give  up  plan  after  plan  of  useful  work.  Yet 
be  accomplished  much,  finding  his  only  relaxation 
in  educating  his  children.  For  nearly  ten  years 
there  was  no  doctor  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he 
would  drag  himself  out  to  set  a  broken  limb,  or 
dress  the  wounds  that  were  so  freqviently  received 
by  the  pioneer  settlers.  He  laid  out  every  road  line 
and  planned  the  farm  and  village  settlements  ;  and 
in  spite  of  ridicule  and  abuse,  carried  out  success- 
fully his  resolution  to  restrain  all  purchasers  from 
keeping  places  of  vile  resort,  or  for  the  sale  of 
liquor.  He  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Pennsj'lvania  Board  of  State  Charities,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  President.  He  hoped  miich  good 
work  would  be  done  by  this  body,  the  social  posi- 
tion and  high  character  of  whose  members  were  a 
guarantee  against  their  mixing  in  political  rings. 
But  he  resigned  his  oflice  in  a  year's  time,  dis- 
gusted at  their  inef[iciencJ^  In  18G8  he  published 
a  pamphlet  in  support  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 
He  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  acquisition  of 
this  Territory,  hoping  that  it  would  be  the  starting 
point  and  base  of  supplies  for  thorough  Arctic  ex- 
ploration such  as  his  brother  Elisha  had  dreamed 
of.  In  the  same  year  he  was  working  to  fuse  to- 
gether certain  elements  in  the  Republican  party, 
whose  harmony  he  considered  essential.  Simon 
Cameron,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  and  U.  S.  Grant, 
coming  separately,  were  to  meet  at  his  secluded 
home  for  conference.  Many  delays  occurred,  and 
the  plan  was  only  partially  carried  out  that  sum- 
mer; but  in  the  following  year  the  President  with 
his  family  and  General  Cameron  openly  came  to 
spend  a  week  with  Kane.    Cameron  was  his  old 


hereditary  friend,  and  Grant,  tliougli  Kane  was 
only  slightly  known  to  liim,  did  him  .tlie  honor  to 
seek  ins  friendship.  That  friendship  remained  un- 
broken tlirough  life,  altlioiigh  during  the  campaign 
of  1872  General  Kane  worked  and  voted  for  Gree- 
ley. Kane  and  Greeley  had  been  friends  for  a 
(juarter  of  a  century,  and  held  almost  identical  po- 
litical views.  Greeley's  sorrowfid  death  in  the 
moment  of  defeat  caused  Kane  great  pain.  He 
was  himself  at  the  time  in  severe  physical  suffering, 
being  obliged  to  go  on  crutches  from  the  effects  of 
an  operation  on  his  foot,  rendered  necessary  by  one 
of  his  old  war  wounds.  His  physician  considered 
change  of  air  to  a  milder  climate  essential  to  his 
recovery,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  he 
left  Kane  with  his  wife  and  two  of  his  sons,  passing 
the  winter  in  St.  George,  a  village  on  the  boundary 
between  Southern  Utah  and  Arizona.  The  soft, 
mild  atmosphere  did  him  good  service,  and  restored 
him  to  comparative  strength,  enabling  him  also  to 
dispense  with  crutches.  He  had  not  been  idle  dur- 
ing the  winter,  having  it  at  heart  to  induce  Brig- 
ham  Young  with  his  people,  to  sell  out  their  Utah 
property  and  emigrate  to  Mexico.  Barring  poly- 
gamy, he  considered  the  Mormons  an  admirable  peo- 
ple, models  of  industry  and  frugality,  whose  thrift 
had  made  a  garden  of  desolate  wastes  in  Utah,  and 
who  could  replace  the  idle  Mexican  Indians  in  the 
fertile  provinces  of  upper  Mexico,  to  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  humanity,  and  of  the  United  States  in 
particular.  He  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  his 
plan,  though  it  occupied  many  of  his  thoughts  sub- 
sequently. He  thought  that  a  large  emigration  of 
Swedish-Americans  from  the  North  would  be  ser- 
viceable in  the  civilization  of  the  Mexican  border 
lands  also,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  union  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  the  present  es- 
tablishment of  intimate  commercial  relations.  The 
deaths  of  Brigham  Young  and  Thomas  A.  Scott 
frustrated  his  plans,  although  he  made  a  journey  of 
inspection  through  a  part  of  upper  Mexico  in  1876, 
accompanied  hj  his  sons  and  a  couple  of  friends. 
It  was  an  adventurous  trip,  but  bore  no  further 
fruit  than  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  1877  on  "Coa- 
huila."  From  the  time  of  his  return  to  Kane  in 
1877  the  care  of  his  own  property  occupied  much 
more  of  General  Kane's  time  than  he  had  ever  an- 
ticipated. The  discovery  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
quickened  settlement  and  brought  new  industries 
into  the  region :  and,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
found  that  he  was  growing  rich.  But  his  spring  of 
hope  and  energy  was  exhausted,  and  he  did  not 
live  to  enjoy  the  smiling  prosperity  of  his  colony. 
He  died  on  the  36th  of  December,  1883,  and  was 
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buried  by  his  own  request  in  front  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Kane.  This  church  was  built  as  a 
memorial  of  his  Leiper  ancestors  by  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Ann  Gray  Thomas,  who  had  always  shown  him 
the  devotion  of  a  mother. 


JAMES  HOOYEN. 

JAMES  HOOVEN,  a  prominent  and  influential 
citizen  of  Norristown,  and  one  of  the  principal  iron 
manufacturers  of  the  State,  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  March  30, 1808.  In  his  veins 
runs  the  blood  of  Dutch  and  Scottish  ancestors,  and 
in  his  character  some  of  the  best  traits  of  these  two 
sturdy  races.  His  paternal  ancestors  emigrated 
from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  to  America,  early  in  the 
last  century,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
State  his  grandfather,  Henrj^  Hooven,  was  a  native. 
The  latter,  who  resided  in  Upper  Merion  township, 
Montgomery  County,  was  an  enterprising  farmer. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Bolton,  of  the  place  named. 
His  son  Benjamin  was  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
learned  the  blacksmith's  trade,  and  followed  that 
vocation  in  Upper  Merion  township.  Benjamin 
Hooven  married  Jane  Ekron,  who  was  of  Scotch 
nativity,  and  through  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  traces  his  descent  from  the  Douglas  family, 
famous  in  Scottish  history.  During  the  "War  of 
1812,  Benjamin  Hooven  patriotically  took  up  arms  in 
defense  of  his  country,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice. He  left  four  children,  Philip,  Helen,  James 
and  Elizabeth,  who  were  tenderly  cared  for  and 
well  brought  up  by  his  widow,  a  woman  of  superior 
excellence  and  intelligence.  James,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  when 
he  closed  his  course  at  the  district  schools  he  con- 
tinued his  instruction  under  his  mother's  affection- 
ate and  intelligent  guidance.  The  satisfactory  prog- 
ress he  made  encouraged  liim  to  liojje  for  a  literary 
career ;  and  there  were  indications  even  thus  early, 
that  he  was  well  endowed  mentally  for  successful 
labor  in  this  field.  Besides  attaining  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  proficiency  in  the  English  branches,  he  ac- 
quired a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  German,  and 
became  a  skillful  translator  from  that  tongue.  As 
in  the  case  of  many  men,  his  life-work  was  deter- 
mined by  circumstances  over  wliich  he  could 
exercise  little,  if  any,  control;  but  the  qualities 
which  have  brought  him  success  in  the  business 
world  would  undoubtedly  have  aided  him  in  win- 
ning a  name  in  literature,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
follow  his  early  inclinations.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  he  began  to  earn  his  living  as  a  clerk  in 


a  country  store,  at  a  place  called  "  King  of  Prus- 
sia," in  Montgomery  County.  At  twenty,  he  had 
saved  a  little  money,  and,  taking  a  partner,  lie  em- 
barked in  business  on  his  own  account,  in  the  same 
locality.  In  1830  this  partnership  was  dissolved, 
and  he  removed  to  Norristown,  and  there  engaged 
in  mercantile  business,  having  as  partner  Dr. 
George  W.  Thomas,  with  whom  he  remained  asso- 
ciated seven  years.  During  the  period  between  1837 
and  1845  the  business  of  lime-burning  occupied  his 
attention,  but  he  gave  it  up  in  the  latter  year,  to 
enter  the  broader  field  presented  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron ;  and  in  company  with  Mordecai  li. 
Moore, — who  retired  from  the  business  in  1854,  leav- 
ing him  its  sole  proprietor, — erected  a  rolling  mill 
at  Norristown,  which  is  still  standing  and  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  which  is  widely  known  as 
the  Norristown  Iron  Works.  In  1869  Mr.  Hooven 
built  a  blast  furnace,  and  not  long  afterward  added 
a  pipe  mill  to  his  establishment.  The  works  now 
are  the  largest  industry  in  Norristown.  They  cover 
a  ground  area  of  four  acres,  fronting  six  hundred 
feet  on  Washington  Street,  and  extending  thence  to 
the  Schuylkill  river.  They  are  operated  by  seven 
steam  engines  and  twenty-three  boilers,  equal  to 
seven  hundred  horse  power.  There  are  six  double 
puddling  and  three  heating  furnaces  in  the  works, 
and  the  force  of  men  constantly  employed  numbers 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Mr.  Hooven's  large 
manufacturing  interests  have  always  had  his  per- 
sonal supervision  ;  and  his  great  activity  as  a  busi- 
ness man  has  not  only  brought  him  wealth  and 
honor,  but  appears  to  have  given  him  excellent 
health  as  well,  for  to-day,  although  nearing  the 
close  of  his  eighty-second  year,  he  has  every  faculty 
unimpaired,  and  the  physical  vigor  of  a  much 
younger  man.  For  a  quarter  of  a  centurj'  his  name 
has  been  well  known  in  financial  circles,  in  which 
he  holds  a  conspicuoiis  position  as  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Norristown,  an  office  he  has 
filled  since  the  organization  of  the  institution  in 
1864.  He  has  lent  his  valuable  services  and  pecu- 
niary assistance  to  a  number  of  important  enter- 
prises for  developing  his  section  of  the  State,  among 
others  the  Stony  Creek  Railroad  Company,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  President.  Although  too 
deeply  absorbed  by  his  business  cares  to  find  time 
to  enter  the  interesting  field  of  politics,  in  which 
his  ability,  character  and  a  strong  backing  of  friend- 
ship would  have  ensured  him  success,  he  has  al- 
ways been  interested  therein,  and  noted  for  the 
clearness  of  his  views,  and  the  consistency  with 
which  he  has  supported  them.  Originally  a  Whig, 
he  joined  the  Republican  party  at  the  time  of  its 
formation,  and,  although  never  an  office-holder, 
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has  alwuy.s  exercised  (.'oiishlenible  local  weii^lil  in 
its  iiil'airs.  He  was  among  the  earlieat  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  abolition,  and  the  staunch  protector 
and  friend  of  the  escaped  slave,  many  of  whom  he 
was  instrumental  iu  assisting  to  a  safe  abiding 
place.  To  further  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  he  coutributed  liberally  from  his  means, 
and  never  hesitated  to  voice  his  opposition  to  what 
he  always  regarded  as  a  blot  upon  the  National  es- 
cutcheon. His  consistent  course  in  this  respect 
made  him  some  political  enemies,  but  also  won  him 
many  friends,  and  firmly  entrenched  him  in  the  af- 
fections of  his  party.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  in  1860,  and  aided  by 
his  vote  in  the  nomiuatiou  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
the  Presidency,  a  fact  of  which  he  is  jvistly  proud. 
Mr.  Hooven  is  not  a  member  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination, but  believes  in  the  right  of  everyone  to 
worship  according  as  conscience  dictates,  and  as  a 
Christian  gentleman  is  as  highly  respected  in  one 
denomination  as  iu  another.  Mr.  Hooven  has  been 
twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1833,  was  Miss  Emeline  Henry,  of  Evausburg, 
Pennsylvania,  of  English  descent,  into  whose  family 
Governor  John  Penn  was  intermarried.  They  had 
four  children :  Joseph  Henry,  Alexander,  Jeanette 
(Mrs.  G.  P.  Denis),  and  Mary  (Mrs.  John  W. 
Schall).  In  1874  he  married  Miss  Helen  Cushman, 
of  Norristown,  a  direct  descendant  from  Robert 
Cushman,  one  of  the  leaders  in  establishing  the 
Plymouth  Rock  Colony  in  1620,  and  from  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  the  first  Pastor  of 
that  colony,  and  of  the  gallant  Captain  Miles  Stan- 
dish  of  historic  renown. 


JAMES  YOUNG. 

JAMES  YOUNG,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Middletown,  was  born  at  Swatara  Hill,  near 
Middletown,  Pennsylvania,  July  25,  1820.  On  both 
sides  he  is  descended  from  ancestors  who  were  per- 
sons of  means  and  prominence  in  pre-Revolutionary 
times.  His  paternal  grandfather,  who  appears  in 
colonial  records  as  Peter  Young,  Gentleman,  and 
who  resided,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  near 
Sinking  Springs,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  was 
an  ardent  and  active  patriot,  whose  valuable  ser- 
vices were  publicly  recognized  by  the  Continental 
authorities.  ■  An  acknowledged  leader  among  the 
citizen  soldiery  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  courageous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  during  the  long 
struggle  for  Independence  is  well  attested  in  the 
pages  of  history,  he  was  commissioned,  on  Decem- 


ber 14,  1770,  as  Second  Li(!ulenant  in  tlie  Third 
IJattalion  of  Berks  County  Militia,  the  jjarchmen- 
conferring  this  rank  being  signed  by  David  Ritten- 
house,  Vice-President  of  tlie  Council  of  Safety  of 
I'hiladelphia.  On  May  17,  1777,  he  was  commis- 
sioned ))y  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  Second  Lieutenant  in  a  company  of 
foot,  forming  part  of  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  Berks 
CoTmty  Militia ;  and  on  May  10,  1780,  he  received 
from  the  same  authority  a  commission  as  Lieuten- 
ant in  the.  Sixth  Battalion  of  the  Berks  County 
Militia.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  David  Ettla,  who  came  to 
America  from  Germany  about  the  year  17.5G,  settled 
at  Middletown  upon  liis  arrival,  and  rose  to  promi- 
nence among  the  earlj'  residents  of  that  borough. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  religious  work,  and  was 
one  of  the  three  Commissioners  apfiointed  by  the 
King  of  England  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for 
building  St.  Peter's  Lutheran  Church  of  Middle- 
town.  It  is  related  of  him  that  in  the  discharge  of 
his  functions  in  this  capacity,  he  on  one  occasion 
"  walked  from  Middletown  to  Philadelphia  through 
what  was  then  a  desolate  and  almost  impassable 
section  of  the  State."  This  worthy  and  religious 
man  married  Magdalena  Oldweiler,  also  a  native 
of  Germany.  Their  family  consisted  of  five  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  of  wliom,  named  Sophia,  mar- 
ried Peter  Y^oung,  eldest  son  and  namesake  of  the 
ofiicer  previously  mentioned.  Peter  Y^oung  was 
born  iu  Berks  County  in  1781,  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  resided  in  or  near  Middle- 
town.  From  182 J  to  1834  he  kept  the  stage-house 
on  Swatara  Hill,  and  from  1835  until  the  time  of  his 
death — which  occurred  September  29,  1844 — he  had 
charge  of  the  Washington  House  in  Middletown. 
His  son,  James,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received 
a  common  school  education,  and  then  w^ent  to  work 
helping  his  father  in  the  task  of  hotel-keeping.  He 
was  a  willing  boy,  and  possessed  great  shrewdness 
and  ambition,  and  the  little  money  that  he  earned 
from  time  to  time  he  carefully  put  asjde,  waiting 
until  its  amount  and  a  good  opportunity  justified 
him  in  investing  it.  The  first  hundred  dollars  he 
had  in  the  world  he  made  by  discharging  the  duties 
of  hostler  and  boot-black,  working  daily,  early  and 
late,  at  his  humble  occupation.  With  his  first  hun- 
dred dollars  he  purchased  a  horse,  and  ran  a  hack 
between  Hummelstown  and  Middletown.  About 
this  time  excitement  ran  high  in  State  iDolitics,  and, 
being  bantered,  young  James  wagered  his  horse 
and  conveyance,  and  all  that  he  had  on  the  result 
of  the  Gubernatorial  election,  and  won.  At  this 
stage  of  his  memorable  career  he  was  able  to  own 
two  horses  and  a  hack,  which  he  dUigently  used  in 
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the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  be- 
tween Middletowu  and  Hummelstown.  After  ac- 
quiring several  hundred  dollars  he  went  to  Dickin- 
son College,  at  Carlisle,  and  applied  for  admission 
as  a  student,  but  soon  found  that  it  would  exhaust 
all  his  funds,  and  more,  to  remain  there  until  he 
graduated.  Consequently,  after  two  weeks  at  col- 
lege, he  relinquished  his  studies  there,  and  returned 
to  Middletown  to  assist  his  father.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  he  invested  his  savings  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  caual-boat,  and  employed  a  captain  to 
run  it ;  but  this  was  not  found  to  work  well,  and 
before  the  season  closed  the  owner  took  charge  in 
person,  following  the  business  with  success,  run- 
ning for  nearly  one  year  between  Hollidaysburg 
and  Philadelphia.  Upon  quitting  this  enterprise  he 
opened  a  lumber  yard  at  Middletown,  to  which,  a 
year  or  two  later,  he  added  a  coal  yard.  In  1839, 
while  boating,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  in 
those  days,  named  John  Dougherty,  said  to  the 
young  boat  captain  :  "  You  are  too  young  and  fine 
a  man  to  be  boating,"  to  which  the  reply  was,  "  It 
is  the  best  I  can  do."  Immediately  a  suggestion 
was  made  to  buy  lumber.  Mr.  Young  replied, 
"  That  would  do  very  well,  if  I  had  the  funds." 
Said  Mr.  Dougherty,  "  How  much  can  you  raise  by 
selling  your  boat  and  trappings?"  "Seven  hun- 
dred dollars,"  replied  Mr.  Young.  Said  Mr. 
Dougherty,  (continuing  :)  "If  your  brother-in-law 
will  not  help  you,  I  will."  The  brother-in-law  flatly 
refused,  and  Mr.  John  Dougherty  made  good  his 
promise.  But  this  enterprise  at  first  proved  to  be 
Up-hill  work,  and  in  addition  to  working  in  the 
lumber  yard,  Mr.  Young  had  to  aid  his  father  in  the 
hotel  business  in  the  old  Washington  House.  But 
this  was  not  all.  To  use  Mr.  Young's  own  lan- 
guage to  a  personal  friend:  "After  I  commenced 
buying  rafts  mother  called  me  one  day,  and  said, 
'  James,  your  father  is  going  to  ask  you  where  you 
get  your  money  to  buy  lumber.  I  know,  but  father 
does  not.'  Sure  enough  one  day  my  father  called 
me  into  a  room,  and  inquired  about  it,  and  I  said 
the  money  advanced  came  from  John  Dougherty. 
Said  father  'I  do  not  understand  this.  He  has 
given  you  two  thousand  dollars,  and  that  is  more 
than  he  would  give  me ; '  I  replied  that  I  thought 
he  had  given  it  to  me  because  he  believed  I  would 
pay  it  back  soon."  It  was  not  long  after  engaging 
in  the  lumber  business,  that  General  Simon  Camer- 
on, the  then  banker  of  Middletown,  said  to  Mr. 
Young, ' '  I  notice  you  have  quite  an  account  in  bank, 
and  you  seem  to  be  a  prosperous  j'oung  man.  If 
you  want  any  aid  at  any  time,  I  will  cheerfully 
extend  it."  Not  long  after  this  General  Cameron 
resumed  the  conversation,  and  said  :  "I  infer  that 


you  do  not  want  anything.  If  you  will  go  out  to 
Mr.  Nissley's  sale,  and  buy  ten  shares  of  stock,  I 
will  make  you  a  Director  in  our  bank."  This  Mr. 
Young  did,  and  was  made  a  Director,  and  remained 
in  that  capacity  for  more  than  thirty  years.  These 
incidents  illustrate  that,  although  just  entering 
manhood,  he  had  a  wise  head  on  young  shoulders, 
and  he  quickly  perceived  opportunities  for  making 
money,  of  which  he  as  quickly  availed  himself. 
Mr.  Young  was  married  June  8,  1843,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth A.  Redsecker,  of  Elizabethtown,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania.  She  is  a  grand-daughter  of 
George  Redsecker,  whose  commission  as  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Militia,  dated  July  1,  1777,  is  preserved  by 
her  as  a  treasured  relic  of  her  patriotic  ancestor, 
and  of  the  stirring  times  in  which  he  fought  for  his 
country's  freedom.  Seven  children  have  been  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young — five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters— of  whom  three  sons  and  one  daughter  are  liv- 
ing. Shortly  after  his  marriage.  General  Cameron 
offered  to  sell  at  alow  price,  a  desirable  property  for 
a  home,  which  Mr.  Y'oung  purchased  for  cash,  and 
which  is  the  homestead  to  the  present  day.  But 
before  this,  about  1850,  Mr.  Young  bought  the  first 
real  estate  he  ever  owned,  two  acres  of  land  near 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Swatara,  and  east  of  the 
railroad  in  Middletown.  A  part  of  the  property 
was  an  old  abandoned  brick-yard,  in  a  wet  and 
swampy  place ;  but  it  was  fully  reclaimed,  and  four 
or  five  years  afterward  eight  acres  were  added  to  it. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Young  said  he  felt  more  like  a  real 
estate  owner  than  he  has  since,  notwithstanding  the 
subsequent  acquirement  of  hundreds  of  acres.  Sev- 
eral business  opportunities  were  offered  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  building  railroads,  which 
was  being  extensively  prosecuted  at  that  time. 
During  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road he  did  a  large  business  in  furnishing  supplies. 
And  for  eight  successive  years,  and  part  of  the  time 
during  the  war,  he  furnished  all  the  ties  and  wood 
used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  be- 
tween Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  He  also  fur- 
nished all  the  wood  and  ties  to  the  Northern  Central 
Railway  Company,  under  contract,  for  ten  years, 
before  and  during  the  war.  When  the  increased 
demands  upon  his  facilities  growing  out  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  Civil  War  made  a  second  track 
on  this  road  necessary,  he  took  a  contract  for  lay- 
ing a  portion  of  it  and  was  thus  engaged  during 
a  large  part  of  that  struggle,  having  previously 
given  up  the  lumber  and  coal  business,  in  which  he 
had  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful.  Having 
become  widely  known,  even  before  the  war,  for  his 
industry  and  enterprise,  he  was  tendered  and  ac- 
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ceptcd  11  conimisHion  u])oii  llie  Htiiil'  of  Governor 
Bigler  as  Colonel,  and  subseqiuintly  mustered  into 
service.  During  the  emergency  which  exiHted  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1803,  Colonel  Young  was  largely 
instrumental  in  recruiting  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
which  he  commanded,  botli  before  and  after  its 
services  were  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  Gover- 
nor Curtin.  Mr.  Yoimg  purchased  in  18.1i!)  a  valua- 
ble limestone  quarry  at  Leaman  Place,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  it  was  supplied  a 
large  amoimt  of  stone  for  building  tlie  bridges  and 
abutments  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This 
quarry  was  operated  continuously  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  yielded  its  owner  a  handsome, 
revenue.  It  was  finally  sold  hy  him  in  1886.  The 
various  enterprises  named  are  but  a  few  of  those 
which  have  engaged  Mr.  Young's  efforts  during  his 
long  and  busy  career.  Early  becoming  through 
his  own  efforts  the  possessor  of  a  small  capital,  he 
utilized  it  to  such  excellent  advantage  in  the  man- 
ner already  indicated  that  he  became  the  possessor 
of  large  wealth.  His  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  self- 
made  men  of  America  is  indisputable,  for  although 
he  comes  of  good  family  and  from  ancestors  who 
possessed  means  as  well  as  position,  he  has  been 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  His  advance  to 
the  leading  position  he  occupies  in  the  American 
business  world  has  been  made  with  no  undue  ra- 
pidity, but  it  has  been  marked  by  no  departures 
from  the  strictest  line  of  honorable  conduct.  His 
prudence,  economy  and  industry  in  youth  have 
met  their  legitimate  reward  in  a  glorious  and  abid- 
ing success,  attained  with  a  stainless  record.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Young  has  been  a  prudent  investor 
in  real  estate,  and  is  to-day  the  owner  of  many  val- 
uable pieces  of  property  in  Middletown.  Among 
his  possessions  are  the  Washington  Hotel  in  Mid- 
dletown, once  conducted  by  his  father,  and  also 
the  scene  of  his  early  labors  ;  which  for  a  long  time 
he  was  particularly  anxious  to  own.  In  1857  the 
country  at  large  had  a  disastrous  panic,  Colonel 
Young  being  at  the  time  interested  in  the  bank  at 
Lebanon,  where  they  were  heavy  losers, — the  part- 
ners in  this  bank  were  Simon  Cameron,  G.  Dawson 
Coleman,  George  Gleim,  Levi  Klein  and  George 
SmuUer.  Colonel  Young  then  and  there  resolved, 
if  he  got  through  without  losing  everything,  that 
he  would  thereafter  be  found,  when  panics  came, 
the  owner  of  real  estate.  He  then  purchased  his 
first  farm,  against  the  advice  of  older  heads, — one 
man,  since  very  eminent,  saying  he  was  very  foolish 
for  going  into  farming  when  he  understood  lumber- 
ing and  such  matters  much  better.  But  one  day, 
when  this  same  friend  observed  that  a  new  barn 
had  been  constructed,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see 


it.  On  visiting  the  i)lace  lie  said,  "  Young,  how 
much  do  you  owe  on  tliis  ?  "  "  Not  one  cent,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Well,"  said  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, "  you  have  done  well."  And  ever  afterward 
to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  tine  of  tlie  warmest 
admirers  of  (Jolonel  Y'fiung's  farming  projec  ts.  As 
early  as  1858,  us  already  stated,  he  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  farm  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  situ- 
ated near  Middletown.  To  this  tract  lie  has  gone 
on  adding,  year  after  year,  until  his  fanning  prop- 
erty now  exceeds  fourteen  hundred  acres,  exclusive 
of  four  hundred  acres  of  pasture  land,  known  as 
the  "Round  Top,"  his  main  farming  tracts  com- 
prising land  formerly  occupied  by  thirteen  farms ; 
and  agricultural  experts  deem  it  one  of  the  finest 
bodies  of  highly  cultivated  land  in  America. 
Colonel  Young  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  fine  cattle.  His  herd  of  Jersey 
cows  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  known. 
"Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  United  States,"  writes 
the  historian  of  Dauphin  County,  "  are  there  to  be 
found  a  series  of  farms  which  for  all  that  represents 
farming  in  its  highest  order  in  every  detail  equal 
those  located  near  the  borough  of  Middletown  and 
owned  by  Colonel  James  Young  of  that  place.  A 
faithful  chronicler  of  the  county  could  certainly 
not  afford  to  omit  proper  and  full  notice  of  these 
examples  of  indomitable  perseverence,  enterprise 
and  energy.  *  *  *  It  has  not  been  an  imcommon 
thing  to  have  visitors  almost  every  week  from  even 
the  most  remote  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union, 
comprising  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Gov- 
ernors of  States  aud  distinguished  men  in  almost 
every  walk  in  life ;  while  they  have  been  viewed, 
admired  and  appreciated  by  the  titled  nobility  of 
Europe,"  notably  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who 
visited  the  farms  during  his  tour  of  this  country  in 
1878,  and  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  most  attractive 
and  interesting  place  I  have  seen  in  the  United 
States."  Colonel  Young  is  a  heavy  stockholder  in 
the  American  Tube  and  Iron  Company,  of  which 
he  is  also  President.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that 
the  works  of  this  corporation  were  re-established 
at  Middletown.  A  similar  enterprise  had  been  at- 
tended with  failure,  but  Colonel  Young  felt  that 
able  management  could  ensure  success,  and  he  bent 
his  efforts  to  the  task.  Under  the  skillful  direc- 
tions of  Messrs.  Matheson  and  Spowers,  the  com- 
pany began  operations  in  1880,  and  it  has  had  an 
almost  iinexampled  career  of  prosperity.  In  1885 
the  works  at  Middletown  proved  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  the  company's 
product.  After  due  deliberation  it  was  determined 
to  establish  a  plant  farther  west,  and  Yoimgstown, 
Ohio,  was  selected.    At  this  place  a  second  estab- 
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lishment  was  set  up,  only  a  little  smaller  than  tlie 
original,  and  both  are  now  worked  to  their  full 
capacity.  The  American  Tube  and  Iron  Company 
is  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  the  kind  in  the 
country, — in  fact  the  second  largest  in  the  world, 
— and  to  the  guiding  mind  of  Colonel  Young  no 
small  credit  is  due  for  its  great  and  growing  suc- 
cess. As  an  illustration  of  its  powers  to  accom- 
plish well  and  quickly  what  is  entrusted  to  it,  a  car 
load  of  iron  was  recently  received  early  in  the 
morning,  worked  into  tubing  during  the  day,  and 
shipped  in  the  afternoon  to  New  York  City,  to  be 
loaded  immediately  for  some  point  in  Russia. 
During  Colonel  Young's  active  career  he  has  been 
a  Director  of  the  Lochiel  Rolling  Mill  Company. 
For  thirty-two  years  he  has  been  a  Director  of  the 
Harrisburg,  Portsmouth,  Mount  Joy  and  Lancaster 
Railroad  Company.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Far- 
mers' Bank  of  Middletown,  and  still  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Leb- 
anon. He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  is  still 
a  Director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Steelton  ; 
also,  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Harris- 
burg. He  is  a  Director  of  the  Harrisburg  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  of  Lochiel,  and  President  of  the 
Cameron  Furnace  Company,  also  a  large  stock- 
holder in  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works.  In  finan- 
cial circles  he  is  universally  regarded  as  a  man  of 
the  soundest  judgment  and  the  strictest  probity,  and 
in  every  institution  with  which  he  is  connected  he 
is  looked  up  to  as  a  guide  and  leader.  Quick  to 
perceive  the  merits  of  an  enterprise,  whatever  its 
character,  he  has  lent  valuable  assistance  to  a  large 
number  which  have  proved  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage in  the  development  of  the  wealth  of  the  State. 
While  carefully  guarding  his  large  interests  from 
injury  or  loss,  and  in  this  work  stern  and  inflexible, 
he  is  witlial  a  man  of  generous  heart  and  marked 
public  spirit,  freely  aiding  the  really  deserving,  and 
never  withholding  liberal  support  from  promising 
enterprises  in  the  hands  of  capable  men.  While 
political  offices  have  never  had  any  charm  for  him, 
he  has  not  neglected  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  has 
regularly  and  unfailingly  sustained  the  Republican 
party  since  its  organization.  Politics,  both  State 
and  National,  interest  him  greatly.  Sustained  as 
he  would  be  by  his  numerous  friends  and  his  large 
body  of  workmen,  almost  any  office  to  which  he 
might  aspire  might  come  to  him  if  he  wished  it; 
but  the  only  one  he  has  ever  held,  and  which  has 
no  semblance  of  being  a  political  one,  is  that  of 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hartranft  in  1877, 
when  the  State  Board  was  organized,  his  distin- 
guished example  and  success,  no  less  than  his  thor- 


ough acquaintance  with  the  science  and  ability  to 
serve  its  interests  for  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth, doubtless  promoting  his  selection  for  this 
representative  and  important  position.  Colonel 
Y'oung  is  still  a  hard  worker;  and  even  now,  al- 
though he  has  reached  almost  three  score  and  ten, 
is  as  indefatigable  in  whatever  he  undertakes  as  if 
he  were  twenty-five  years  younger.  His  circle  of 
friends  is  large,  and  is  composed  of  individuals  in 
the  most  diverse  walks  of  life,  by  all  of  whom  he  is 
highly  esteemed.  He  is  a  regular  attendant  and  a 
liberal  supporter  of  St.  Peter's  Lutheran  Church  of 
Middletown — in  the  establishment  of  which  his 
maternal  grandfather  played  so  important  a  part. 


HIEAM  L.  EICHMOND. 

HON.  HIRAM  LAWTON  RICHMOND,  Je.,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Meadville,  Penn- 
sylvania, October  14,  1839.  His  father,  the  late 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Richmond,  Sr.,  who  died  February 
9,  1885,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  served  one  term  as  Con- 
gressman from  his  district.  He  was  born  in  Chau- 
tauqua County,  New  York,  where  he  resided  till 
1834,  when  he  removed  to  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  married  Maria  P.,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Shryock  of  that  place.  Mr.  Richmond,  the  subject 
of  tills  sketch,  and  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  eight, 
was  educated  at  Allegheny  College  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  that  institution  in  1860.  In  November, 
1862,  after  having  spent  about  two  years  studying 
law  in  his  father's  office,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Company  "F"  Fifty-eighth  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  took  the  field 
with  his  company,  and  after  many  weary  weeks 
spent  in  the  inactivity  of  camp  life,  was  ordered  to 
active  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Monongahela. 
In  July,  1863,  Mr.  Richmond's  company  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  notorious  rebel  raider  Morgan, 
who  was  captured  near  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  on  the 
36th  day  of  the  same  month.  Companies  "A"  and 
"F"  conducted  the  prisoners  to  Columbus,  and  as 
all  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  was  over, 
they  were  mustered  out  of  service.  Mr.  Richmond 
then  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and  has  made 
rapid  strides  toward  fame  in  his  chosen  profession. 
He  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest  counselors  and 
practitioners  at  the  bar.  He  also  has  a  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  as  also  in  patent  claims.  Having  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  he  has  served  eight 
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consecutive  years  in  the  Oity  Council,  and  in  1874 
wiiH  elected  Mayor  of  his  city  and  served  one  term, 
duriiii;'  whicli  some  of  the  most  notnlile  improve- 
ments to  the  city  were  made,  amonij;  wliicli  might 
be  mentioned  tlie  opening  of  Parle  Avenue,  now  one 
of  the  finest  streets  in  tlie  city,  and  the  erection  of 
tiie  Mendville  Water  Works.  In  1870,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  and 
carrying  on  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  Mcadville. 
He  was  also  elected  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee  the  same  year.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  a  Delegate  from  his  Senatorial  District  to 
the  Republican  State  Convention,  and  the  same  year 
was  chosen  as  Alternate  Delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago.  The  city  of  Mcad- 
ville is  largely  indebted  to  his  initiative  for  its  fine 
public  library,  of  which  he  has  been  a  warm  friend 
and  supporter  from  its  beginning.  Heartily  co-oper- 
ating in  every  movement  which  has  tended  to  ad- 
vance the  business  and  commercial  interests  of  his 
native  city,  lie  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  also  in  the 
Board  of  Industry,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
since  its  inception.  He  was  prominent  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Meadville  and  Liuesville  Railway, 
and  has  served  as  its  Secretary  since  its  organiza- 
tion. The  Meadville  Water  Company  was  also 
organized  with  his  assistance  and  he  was  its  Secre- 
tary for  several  years.  His  high  professional  ability 
was  officially  recognized  by  his  appointment  as  City 
and  County  Attorney — an  office  in  which  he  served 
with  conspicuous  zeal  and  with  manifest  advantage 
to  the  municipality.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Meadville  Cemetery 
Association — to  which  is  entrusted  the  laying  out 
and  beautifying  the  grounds  of  the  Association — and 
at  present  is  still  a  member.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  State  Central  Committee, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Richmond  was 
married  to  Virginia  L. ,  daughter  of  Joseph  E.  Vance^ 
of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  in  June,  1881,  and  has  one  son, 
to  whose  future  he  naturally  looks  forward  with 
much  pleasure.  Mr.  Richmond  was  associated  with 
hisfather  in  the  practice  of  law  until  the  latter's 
death,  and  still  occupies  the  same  suite  of  offices. 


EDWARD  P.  DARLING. 

EDWARD  PAYSON  DARLING,  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Luzerne  County  bar,  was  born  in 
Robeson  township,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
November  10,  1831,  and  died  at  his  residence  in 


River  Street,  Wilkes-Barre — of  whicli  city  he  had 
been  an  lionoreil  resident  for  \ipwar(lH  of  a  genera- 
tion—on Saturday,  Octoljer  10, 1880.  In  his  interest- 
ing work  enlitled  "Families  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley,"  Mr.  Oeorge  B.  Kiilp,  the  learned  and  pains- 
taking "  IIistoriograi)iier  of  the  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society,"  refers  at  some  length  to 
the  genealogy  of  Mr.  Darling,  and  to  the  pages  of 
that  work  this  sketch  is  largely  indebted  for  the 
particulars  on  this  point  here  given.  The  family  of 
Darling  is  of  English  origin  and  its  American 
founder  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land. Tiiomas  Darling,  who  was  either  this  early 
settler  or  his  immediate  descendant,  and  who  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
married  Martha  Howe,  a  niece  of  General  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  British 
forces  in  America  during  the  Revolution.  A  son  of 
this  marriage,  Eliakim  Darling,  bom  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1767,  removed  in  early  life  to  Buckport, 
Maine,  where  he  espoused  Ruth  Buck,  the  daughter 
of  the  principal  resident  of  the  place.  This  lady, 
who  was  born  in  1775,  lived  until  1855.  Eliakim 
Darling  "became  an  extensive  ship-builder  and 
owner,  in  which  he  drove  a  thriving  trade  with 
several  foreign  countries.  During  the  War  of  1812, 
he  was  captured  by  the  British  while  attempting  to 
run  the  blockade  of  the  New  England  coast,  but  as 
it  was  after  peace  had  been  declared,  although  not 
known  at  the  time  in  this  country,  his  ship  and  its 
contents  were  soon  after  released.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six,  in  good  circumstances."  His  son, 
William  Darling,  who  was  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Buckport,  but  in  his 
youth  removed  to  Reading,  Berks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  rose  to  prominence  in  his  profession 
and  held  "  a  leading  position  in  the  courts  for  many 
years  "  and  before  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  retired 
from  active  work,  owing  to  failing  health,  served 
for  a  short  time  as  President-Judge  of  the  Berks 
District.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
parts,  and,  indeed,  acquired  international  distinc- 
tion through  a  series  of  addresses  he  delivered  in 
1851,  at  Exeter  Hall,  London— the  Earl  of  Shafts- 
bury  presiding — on  the  relations  of  England  and 
America,  he  being  present  in  that  city  at  the  time 
as  a  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  Crystal  Palace.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  was 
Vice-President  of  it  from  its  organization  imtil  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 
The  wife  of  the  Hon.  William  Darling  was  Margaret 
Vaughan  Smith,  daughter  of  John  Smith,  a  leading 
ironmaster  of    Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
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owner  of  the  "Joanna  furnace"  in  that  county, 
■which  was  inherited  by  Mrs.  Darling  and  afterwards 
operated  by  her  husband.  This  furnace  was  a  most 
vahiable  property  and  quite  a  large  one,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Auditor-General  of  the  State 
in  1832,  it  was  then  employing  a  force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  men.  Mrs.  Darling's  grand- 
father, Robert  Smith,  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  a 
prominent  and  a  patriotic  supporter  of  the  Colonies 
during  the  Revolution,  was  born  at  sea,  as  his 
parents,  John  and  Susanna  Smith,  were  on  their  way 
to  America,  in  1730,  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Al- 
though bearing  the  name  Smith,  the  family  were  of 
the  clan  Macdonald,  and  were  a  "part  of  the  earliest 
Scottish  emigration  across  the  North  Channel  into 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  James  I.  of  England."  In  an 
article  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  the  author,  Joseph  S.  Har- 
ris, Esq.,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  change 
of  name  in  the  family  referred  to  above : 

"Near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Robert 
Smith's  grandfather  lived  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Ireland.  Just  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  as 
the  soldier-king,  William  III.,  was  personally  recon- 
noitering  the  locality  which  was  soon  to  become 
famous,  his  horse  cast  a  shoe.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  farrier  in  attendance  to  replace  it,  but  Macdonald, 
in  whose  neighborhood  the  accident  occurred  *  *  * 
shod  the  horse,  and  so  enabled  the  King  to  proceed. 
His  neighbors,  who,  like  himself,  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  which  William  was  the  champion, 
dubbed  Macdonald  the  '  Smith.'  Such  a  change  of 
name  would  not  now  be  considered  a  compliment, 
as  Smiths  are  so  numerous  that  the  name  confers 
no  special  distinction,  but  in  that  district  there  was 
a  surfeit  of  Macdonalds;  all  the  possible  changes 
had  been  rung  on  the  name,  and  still  there  were 
hardly  enough  names  to  individualize  the  members 
of  the  clan.  Smith  was  a  noveltj^,  and  the  branch 
of  trade  it  represented  has  always  been  an  honored 
one,  especially  in  primitive  society,  and  this  particu- 
lar Scotchman,  proud  to  have  his  name  linked  with 
that  of  a  great  man  and  a  decisive  battle,  as  that  of 
Boynewater  was  soon  known  to  be,  accepted  the 
cognomen,  and  handed  it  down  to  his  posterity  as 
the  family  name." 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  accompanying 
.lohn  Smith  and  his  wife  Susanna  on  their  voyage  to 
America,  was  Mary  Smith,  the  sister  of  the  first 
named,  who  later  married  Alexander  Fulton,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Robert  Fulton,  "  who  has  in- 
dissolubly  linked  his  name  with  the  history  of 
steam  navigation."  Edward  Payson  Darling,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  enjoyed  in  his  youth  all  the 
advantages  which  usually  fall  to  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
man.  Next  to  religion  his  parents  esteemed  educa- 
tion, and  they  carefully  superintended  that  of  all  their 
cliildren.  Edward  received  his  preparatory  training 
at  New  London  Cross  Roads  Academy — founded  in 
1743— and  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  entered 


Amherst  College,  where  he  received  his  degree  in 
1851.  Deciding  upon  the  profession  of  law  as  a  life 
vocation,  he  began  a  course  of  legal  study  in  Read- 
ing, in  the  office  of  Hon.  William  Strong  and  John 
S.  Richards,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Berks  County,  November  10,  1853.  After  practicing 
at  Reading  two  years  he  removed  to  and  was  duly 
admitted  to  the  Luzerne  County  bar,  August  13, 1855. 
Polished  in  manners,  possessing  many  accomplish- 
ments, and  well  trained  in  his  profession,  he  rose 
rapidly  to  a  prominent  place  at  the  bar.  The  per- 
sonal qualities  for  which  he  was  distinguished  at- 
tracted acquaintances  and  these  soon  ripened  into 
friends.  It  is  said  that  when  he  first  announced  to 
his  father  his  intention  of  studying  law  the  latter 
said: — "Edward,  do  you  think  you  are  honest 
enough  to  be  a  lawyer?"  Tlie  reply  made  to  the 
worthy  Judge  is  not  recorded,  but  every  act  of  the 
young  lawyer's  professional  life  went  to  show  that 
no  man  could  be  more  firmly  intrenched  in  the 
principles  of  true  honesty.  That  he  inspired  confi- 
dence was  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success.  Every- 
body trusted  him.  He  never  even  seemed  to  think 
of  himself  in  his  professional  work,  and,  unlike 
most  of  those  who  rise  in  his  profession,  he  rarely 
stipulated  that  his  services  were  to  command  a  cer- 
tain price.  It  could  truthfully  be  said  of  him 
that  he  was  an  ideal  lawj'er,  since  it  is  a  fact  that- 
lie  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  clients  wholly 
irrespective  of  any  personal  profit.  For  years,  per- 
haps during  his  whole  professional  career,  he  never 
sent  a  client  a  bill  for  services  rendered.  He  ex- 
tended to  those  who  consulted  him  the  same  degree 
of  confidence  they  reposed  in  him,  and  he  was 
always  willing  to  accept  their  estimate  of  his  ser- 
vices to  them.  It  seldom  happened  that  any  one 
took  advantage  of  this,  for  the  income  he  received 
was  ample  to  permit  of  his  amassing  a  comfortable 
fortune.  Mr.  Darling  was  devoted  to  his  profession 
and  its  duties  were  always  a  delight  to  him  and 
never  a  burden,  even  when  they  overtaxed  his  physi- 
cal strength.  The  civil  branch  of  his  profession 
attracted  him  most,  and  on  all  phases  of  the  law  of 
estates,  of  the  status  of  corporations,  of  tlie  validity 
of  titles  and  of  civil  law  generally,  he  was  an 
authority.  He  made  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  keep 

j  his  clients  out  of  litigation  and  he  had  rare  success 
in  doing  so,  as  his  advice  and  suggestion  were 
highly  respected  by  all.  Once  having  undertaken  a 
case  he  was  unremitting  in  his  services,  giving  his 
personal  attention  to  the  minutest  details  and  never 
leaving  a  stone  unturned  that  might  conceal  some 

j  knowledge  or  indication  of  value  to  his  client.  In 
1874  he  formed  a  partnership  in  the  law  with  his 
younger  brother,  J.  Vaughan  Darling.  As  the  senior 
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iiuMnbcr  of  lliis  (inn  he  iiHH^iiru'd  cluuge  of  Uic  coii- 
sullinj^  portion  of  the  business,  leuvini;'  to  his  junior 
partner  the  busiiu'ss  of  iitle)i(liii<i;  tlic  courts.  This 
iiUotnient  of  hibor  was  entirely'  to  tlie  likinjf  of  Mr. 
Darling  notwithstanding  tlie  constant,  and  at  times, 
inordinate  demands  it  made  upon  him,  and  despite 
tlie  fact  that  in  time  it  began  to  iindermine  his 
health.  A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Darling's  business 
lay  in  the  administration  of  estates,  for  which  his 
services  were  greatlj^ln  demand.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  nearly  forty  distinct  properties  were  un- 
der his  management,  many  of  them  of  large  extent, 
including  the  Hollenback  and  Laning  estates. 
Many  widows  and  orphans  looked  to  him  with  im- 
plicit confidence  and  depended  entirely  upon  his 
suggestions  in  tlie  management  of  their  property. 
These  very  talents  made  him  a  most  desirable  cor- 
poration lawyer,  and  for  many  years  his  firm  had  a 
large  portion  of  the  business  in  that  section  of  such 
powerful  organizations  as  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Company,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  coal  interests  of  numerous  other  cor- 
porations. But  for  every  corporation  he  represented, 
it  is  said  he  watched  the  interests  of  fifty  individuals, 
many  of  them  widows  and  orphans.  For  at  least 
twenty  years  preceding  his  death  there  was  no  man 
of  law  in  the  State  whose  advice  was  esteemed  more 
valuable  than  his.  His  olBces  were  constantly 
thronged  with  students,  who  acquired  therein  not 
only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  many 
charming  graces  of  conversation  and  deportment, 
for,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  his  ablest  colleagues 
at  the  bar,  "  he  combined  the  manners  of  a  Chester- 
field with  the  learning  of  a  Coke."  Mr.  Darling 
possessed  a  fine  knowledge  of  monetary  affairs, 
which  was  highlj^  valued  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  very 
largely  depended  upon  by  at  least  three  prominent 
financial  institutions.  He  was  a  partner  until  his 
death  in  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  F.  V.  Rocka- 
fellow  &  Co.,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Wyoming 
National  Bank  and  of  the  Miners'  Savings  Bank. 
He  was  also,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  Director  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Gas  Company.  Besides  holding 
these  business  positions  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Academy,  a  Trustee  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Female  Institute,  and  a  Trustee,  under  the  will 
of  the  late  Isaac  S.  Osterhout,  of  the  Osterhout  Free 
Library.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  also  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation building  fund,  "out  of  which  is  projected 
the  early  erection  of  a  commodious  and  convenient 
structure  on  Main  Street."  In  all  these  various 
trusts  and  projects,  his  integrity  and  judgment 
proved  of  the  highest  value  to  his  associates.  Mr. 


Darling  was  an  Kj)isc(jpa!iiin  in  religions  Ijclief  and 
a  regular  atte^iulant  at  St.  Stephen's  cliurch,  of 
whicli  in  his  youlli  lie  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
choir,  lie  was  a  man  of  true  religious  feeling,  and 
was  much  given  privately  to  works  of  charity.  He 
had  a  sympatlietic  heart  and  responded  feelingly  to 
the  sufferings  and  misfortunes  of  others.  Those 
who  knew  him  well,  declare  that  no  deserving  per- 
son ever  left  his  hearing  without  having  received 
material  assistance.  He  took  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  refinements  of  life  and  was  very  fond  of  art, 
music  and  literature;  and  encouraged  all  three  in 
his  own  modest  way.  He  possessed  critical  tastes 
of  a  high  order  and  exercised  them  frequently  witli 
happy  effect  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  tlie 
ornamentation  of  his  home  or  of  institutions  with 
which  he  was  connected.  Mr.  Darling's  death  was 
hastened  in  all  probability  by  his  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  duty,  particularly  in  the  period  of  depres- 
sion between  the  years  1876  and  1880,  when  the 
troubles  of  his  clients — which  he  sympathetically 
made  his  own, — weighed  upon  him  heavily  and 
seriously  affected  his  health.  During  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  he  was  more  or  less  of  an  invalid, 
but  alwaj's  gentle  and  uncomplaining,  and  ever  at 
work.  In  that  period  he  sustained  two  paralytic 
strokes ;  and  what  physicians  have  called  neuralgia 
of  the  heart,  caused  him  great  suffering  in  his  later 
years.  His  death  was  sudden — due,  it  is  supposed, 
to  "heart  clot."  The  news  of  his  demise  produced 
a  great  and  profound  sensation  of  sorrow  among  his 
fellow-citizens,  for  not  only  was  he  a  leading  light  in 
his  profession,  but  lie  possessed  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  entire  community,  and  was  associated 
with  most  of  its  public  acts  and  enterprises.  The 
various  bodies  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
met  to  give  formal  expression  to  their  grief  at  his 
loss.  At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Luzerne 
bar,  A.  T.  McClintock,  Esq.,  i^residing,  brief  ad- 
dresses eulogistic  of  the  deceased  were  made  by 
many  persons  present,  and  the  following  series  of 
resolutions,  drafted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Farnham, 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

"  Re.solved.  That  the  members  of  the  bar  of 
Luzerne  County  have  learned  with  profound  sor- 
row of  the  death  of  their  fellow-member,  Edward 
P.  Darling,  Esquire." 

"  Besolved.  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Darling  not 
only  has  the  community  lost  a  foremost  citizen,  our 
profession  a  distinguished  ornament,  but  each  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  feels  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  per- 
sonal bereavement." 

"  Besolved.  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  our  heartfelt  sympathies  in  the  great  sor- 
row which  has  fallen  upon  them." 

''Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be 
presented  the  Court  at  its  next  session,  and,  with  its 
permission  be  placed  upon  the  minutes  thereof." 
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"  Besoloed.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  county." 

The  Trustees  of  the  Osterhout  Public  Library  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  adopted  a  series  of 
minutes  commemorative  of  the  death  and  virtues  of 
the  deceased,  a  part  of  which  reads  as  follows : 

"We  were  bound  to  him  b}'  more  than  ordinary 
ties  of  friendship.  Our  business  and  social  relations 
with  him  enabled  us  to  apprehend  with  a  clear 
vision  and  grateful  appreciation,  his  many  and 
varied  accomplishments  and  the  generous  friend- 
ship that  sprang  from  the  best  of  human  sympathies. 
The  qualities  of  his  mind  and  habits  of  life  that 
enabled  him  to  attain  a  foremost  rank  in  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  rendered  his  counsel  invaluable  in  the 
many  perplexing  questions  arising  in  the  manage- 
ment and  development  of  the  estate  committed  to 
our  care;  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  library,  its 
plan  of  administration  and  the  scope  of  its  purposes, 
his  experience,  his  knowledge  of  books  and  scholarly 
taste,  were  constant  aids  in  the  work.  His  high 
character  and  known  conservatism  helped  in  a  large 
measure  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
actions  of  the  board  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  valu- 
able to  the  interests  of  the  trust  and  the  beneficiar- 
ies thereof.  He  was  a  man  strong  of  himself  and 
moreover  a  source  of  strength  to  his  co-workers,  and 
we  recognize  that  to  him  is  due  a  large  share  of  the 
success  that  the  library  has  met  with.  In  testimony 
of  our  respect  for  the  character  of  our  late  associate 
it  is 

"Resolved.  That  in  the  death  of  Edward  P.  Dar- 
ling, late  the  President  of  the  Osterhout  Free  Library, 
we  recognize  the  loss  of  a  cherished  friend,  a  wise 
counsellor  and  co-worker  in  the  duties  committed 
to  us,  that  we  will  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body,  and 
that  the  library  be  closed  during  the  hours  of  the 
funeral." 

The  following  minute  and  resolution,  drawn  up  by 
Messrs.  Sheldon  Reynolds,  George  S.  Bennett  and 
Hon.  C.  D.  Foster,  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Wyoming  Bank  : 

"Edward  P.  Darling,  late  the  Vice-President  of 
this  bank,  died  at  his  home  in  this  city,  Saturday, 
October  19,  1889,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eiglit  years. 

"During  nearly  nine  years  he  had  been  a  Director 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time  Vice-President  of 
this  bank.  The  duties  of  the  position,  often  onerous, 
always  of  a  responsible  character,  he  discharged 
with  \miform  fidelity  and  ability. 

"His  sterling  integrity,  sound  judgment,  wise 
forecast  of  events,  conservatism,  promptness  and 
correct  business  methods,  united  with  a  rare  talent 
in  matters  of  finance,  marked  him  as  an  invaluable 
counsellor  and  a  wise  and  judicious  administrator. 

"The  many  and  varied  interests  that  had  been 
committed  to  his  care  identified  him  in  an  excep- 
tional degree  with  the  business  and  industrial  life  of 
this  community,  and  under  his  counsel,  both  as  a 
man  of  affairs  and  in  his  professional  capacity,  much 
of  its  activity  was  guided. 

"Bred  to  the  law  he  long  since  attained  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession,  and  the  same  qualities  of 


mind  and  habits  of  industry  and  energy  that  won 
him  success  and  substantial  reward  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  brought  about  a  like  restilt  in  his  ex- 
tended business  relations. 

"A  scholarly  man,  of  exalted  character,  refined 
tastes  and  of  genial  friendsliips,  he  had  won  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
untimely  death  is  sincerely  mourned  by  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  was  a  useful  and  honored 
member. 

"  As  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  character  of  our 
late  associate,  it  is 

' '  Resolved.  That  in  the  death  of  Edward  P.  Dar- 
ling this  bank  has  been  deprived  of  an  efficieut  offi- 
cer and  a  judicious  counsellor,  whose  long  and  able 
service  in  its  management  was  alike  beneficial  to  the 
institution  and  creditable  to  himself;  that  a  sense 
of  personal  bereavement  is  brought  home  to  each 
member  of  this  board,  and  while  mourning  our  loss 
we  tender  oxit  condolence  to  the  family  of  our  late 
associate,  and  further  that  we  will  attend  the 
funeral  in  a  body." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Miners'  Savings  Bank,  to  take  action  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Darling,  their  Vice-President,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  Resolved.  That  by  the  death  of  Edward  P  Dar- 
ling, the  Miners'  Savings  Bank  has  been  deprived 
of  a  faithful,  conscientious  and  capable  officer,  and 
the  community  of  a  citizen  of  marked  abilitj^  and 
usefulness. 

"Tlie  prominent  traits  of  his  character  were 
fidelity  to  duty  under  all  circumstances,  remarkable 
industry  in  business,  unquestioned  integrity,  and  a 
sense  of  manliness  and  honor  rarety  equalled  and 
never  excelled.  To  great  learning  in  his  profession 
he  added  the  grace  of  general  culture,  and  to  both 
the  instincts,  habits,  and  unfailing  deportment  of  a 
gentleman.  He  was  a  conservative  and  safe  coun- 
sellor, a  generotis  and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  a 
fast  friend.  Without  ostentation  he  pursued  his 
way  in  the  successful  management  of  great  and 
varied  interests,  seeking  only  the  reward  due  to  a 
conscientious  performance  of  duty.  He  was  in  every 
relation  of  life  a  true  man.  We  mourn  his  loss  and 
revere  his  memorj'. 

' '  Resolved.  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  presented  to  his  family  with  the  sincere 
condolence  of  the  Directors  of  this  bank,  and  that 
they  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body." 

Mr.  Darliug  married,  on  September  29,  1859, 
Emily  H.,  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Rutter,  Esq.,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  who  died  in  1882,  leaving  issue,  three 
children,  viz. :— Miss  Mary  Rutter  Darling,  Miss 
Emily  Cist  Darling  and  Mr.  Thomas  Darling,  the 
last  named  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  now  a 
practicing  lawyer  at  Wilkes-Barre.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Darling,  an  elder  brother  of  the  deceased,  is 
President  of  Hamilton  College,  to  the  administration 
of  whose  affairs  he  brings  all  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, together  with  the  unflagging  activities  so 
characteristic  of  the  familj',  in  whatever  field  of 
effort  their  energies  may  be  directed. 
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ALEXANDER  L.  CKAWFORD. 

ALEXANDER  L.  CRAWFORD,  President  and 
Gcncial  Manager  of  tlie  New  Oastle  and  Beaver  Val- 
ley Railroad,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  near  Norris- 
town,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  Febru- 
arj'  5,  181.').  lie  came  of  old  Irish  stock,  his 
paternal  great-grandfather  having  migrated  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  about  the  year  1730,  and  set- 
tled near  Norristown,  where  his  grandfather  and 
father  were  born.  The  farm  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  in  the  pos- 
session ol  the  Crawford  family  for  nearly  a  century. 
Both  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Crawford,  the  parents 
of  Alexander,  were  natives  of  Montgomery  County, 
where  the  father  died  in  1834,  the  mother  having 
died  in  1828.  Andrew  Crawford  carried  on  an 
extensive  farm  and  lime-kiln  business  in  Montgom- 
ery County  up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  Alexan- 
der was  raised  on  his  father's  farm  and  worked 
upon  it  until  the  latter's  death  in  August,  1834, 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  large  lime-kiln  interests 
of  the  estate,  for  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Hooven,  who 
rented  the  property  and  carried  on  the  business, 
which  employed  about  fifty  men,  and  burned  about 
a  thousand  bushels  per  day  for  three  j'ears.  Alex- 
ander then  sold  the  propertj',  and  in  1836,  married 
Miss  Mary  R.  List,  of  Montgomery  County.  He  now 
went  into  farming,  in  which  he  continued  until 
1841,  when  he  abandoned  tliat  business  as  not  suf- 
ficiently profitable,  sold  liis  farm  and  removed  to 
New  Castle,  Pennsylvania.  He  went  into  tlie  flour 
mill  business,  started  a  rolling  mill,  and  continued 
at  these  vocations  until  1864.  At  that  time  money 
was  plenty  and  everybody  wanted  to  invest  in  sub- 
stantial lines  of  business,  therefore  those  in  which 
Mr.  Crawford  was  engaged  ranked  high.  He  was 
so  shrewd  as  to  see  that  this  was  tlie  time  to  turn 
his  capital  at  a  profit,  and  accordingly  sold  out,  at 
"war  prices."  In  1842  he  had  purchased  the 
Springfield  furnace,  and  made  charcoal  iron  for  the 
use  of  the  rolling  mill,  and  in  1847  he  built  the 
Tremont  blast  furnace,  near  New  Wilmington, 
Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  he  sold  out 
ten  years  later.  In  the  summer  of  1853  he  bought 
the  Mahoning  furnace,  situated  at  Lowellville, 
Ohio.  He  built  a  railroad  two  miles  to  the  coal 
mines  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  coal  used  in  the  fur- 
nace. He  ran  this  furnace  a  month,  when  he  blew 
it  out  and  instituted  many  improvements  in  it.  By 
bringing  the  gas  down  from  the  tunnel  head  to  the 
boilers  and  hot  blast,  he  was  able  to  make  a  saving 
of  thirty  dollars  a  day  ;  making  this  the  first  furnace 
run  in  the  United  States  with  gas,  successfully, 
with  the  boilers  and  hot  blast  located  on  the 


ground.  The  increased  (jiiantity  of  iron  per  week 
was  from  thirty-five  to  eighty-five  tons — with  the 
same  quantity  of  blast.  In  May,  1804,  he  sold  this 
furnace  out  at  a  good  price.  la  1808  he  built  the 
two  Etna  furnaccH  at  New  Castle,  sold  them  out  in 
1872  when  iron  was  high,  and  gave  tlie  owners  for 
four  years'  interest,  one  l)undred  and  fifty  per  cent., 
besides  their  original  capital.  In  1872-4,  he  built 
two  blast  furnaces  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  one  of 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Gadsden,  Ala- 
bama, and  both  of  which  are  still  run  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's sons,  Andrew  and  James  P.  In  1870  he 
built  the  Sligo  furnaces,  in  Dent  County,  Missouri, 
whicli  are  still  in  operation,  making  fifty  tons  of 
charcoal  iron  daily.  In  1875  he  built  the  Wabash 
rolling  mill  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  still  run  by 
his  sons,  Andrew  and  James  P.  In  the  fall  of  1884 
Mr.  Crawford  bought  the  Nesliannock  furnace  in 
New  Castle.  He  made  many  changes  in  this  fur- 
nace, increasing  the  output  from  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  to  thirteen  hundred  tons  per  week  of  Bes- 
semer pig.  As  early  as  1855  Mr.  Crawford  had 
sunk  the  first  coal  shaft  in  Mercer  County,  Pennsyl- 
j  vania,  in  the  block  coal,  which  works  raw  in  the 
furnace ;  and  in  1806  he  sank  the  first  coal  shaft 
:  in  the  block  coal  in  Clay  County,  Indiana,  and  of 
'  this  district  the  daily  product  of  coal  is  now  about 
four  thousand  tons.  The  first  iron  ore  ever  shipped 
i  from  Marquette,  Michigan,  was  five  tons  shipped 
I  by  Mr.  Crawford  for  experimental  purposes.  The 
I  result  of  the  experiment  was  so  satisfactory  in 
quality,  that  the  increase  in  shipment  grew  enor- 
mously, the  Lake  Superior  district  sending  out  in 
1889  over  seven  million  gross  tons,  enough  ore  to 
make  more  than  one-half  of  the  pig  iron  used  in  the 
United  States  in  1889.  Mr.  Crawford's  remarkable 
discernment  in  regard  to  everything  connected  with 
his  business  was  shown  in  the  year  1857,  when  the 
first  blast  furnace  was  built  in  Pittsburgh  by  Graff, 
Bennett  &  Co.  They  imdertook  to  run  the  furnace 
on  coke  made  from  Pittsburgh  coal.  Mr.  Crawford 
assured  the  firm  that  the  attempt  would  be  unsuc- 
cesssful,  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  They  tried 
it  for  some  time,  piling  up  iron  which  could  not  be 
used,  until  it  grew  to  be  more  than  they  could 
carry.  They  were  in  a  bad  position,  when  Mr. 
Crawford  offered  to  get  them  out  of  the  scrape, 
provided  they  would  implicitly  follow  his  direc- 
tions, which  they  agreafl  to  do.  He  sent  them  up 
to  Connellsville  to  get  a  coal  bank  to  coke  the  coal 
on  the  ground,  until  they  could  buUd  some  ovens, 
and  bring  it  to  Pittsburgh  and  use  it  in  their  fur- 
nace, when  he  would  guarantee  they  would  make 
good  iron.  All  turned  out  precisely  as  Mr.  Craw- 
ford had  predicted.    Mr.  Bennett  was  very  anxious 
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to  find  out  how  Mr.  Crawford  knew  this,  but  the 
latter  would  not  tell  him,  and  chuckles  over  the 
fact  that  he  never  has  to  this  day.  From  that  small 
beginning  arose  the  vast  Connellsville  Coke  indus- 
try, whose  daily  output  is  now  over  ten  thousand 
tons,  increasing  about  as  rapidly  as  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior ore  trade.  Mr.  Crawford  made  his  first  at- 
tempt at  railroading  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
old,  and  he  put  in  the  first  switch  ever  applied  up 
to  that  time,  1834,  for  switching  a  car  or  cars  from 
the  maiu  track.  The  practice  before  that  was  to 
have  a  turn-table,  turn  them  by  hand,  and  run 
them  one  at  a  time,  out  at  right  angles  with  the 
main  track.  There  were  at  that  time  just  four 
locomotives  in  use  in  the  United  States.  The 
Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown  Rail- 
road had  the  first  one  built  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  and 
called  the  "  Ironsides."  It  only  weighed  about 
twelve  tons,  and  had  uo  cab,  so  that  the  company 
advertised  that  on  pleasant  days  the  locomotive 
would  pull  the  cars,  but  on  rainy  days  the  horse 
tars  would  run  as  usual.  Since  that  period  Mr. 
Crawford  has  built  the  New  Castle  and  Franklin 
Railroad,  and  a  number  of  short  coal  roads,  while 
assisting  to  build  the  Youngstown  and  Ashtabula 
Railroad,  the  Lawrence  Railroad,  the  St.  Louis,  Sa- 
lem and  Little  Rock,  the  Newcastle  and  Beaver 
Valley,  and  the  Nashville  and  Knoxville  Railroad 
in  Tennessee.  One  hundred  miles  of  this  latter 
road  extends  from  Lebanon  to  the  block  coal  fields 
of  Overton  County.  These  are  the  largest  fields  of 
that  kind  of  coal  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
make  iron  in  the  raw  state,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
mine.  This  road,  when  completed  to  Knoxville, 
will  shorten  the  distance  over  the  present  route  via 
Chattanooga,  some  sixty  miles,  from  Nashville. 
Concerning  this  last  enterprise,  Mr.  Crawford  says, 
— "  When  I  get  this  road  to  the  coal  mines,  of  which 
I  own  many  thousands  of  acres,  I  shall  quit  build- 
ing railroads,  as  my  health  is  poor,  and  my  age 
seventy-five  years."  Mr.  Crawford  is  President  of  the 
New  Castle  and  Beaver  Valley  Railroad,  Treasurer 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Nashville  and  Knox- 
ville Railroad,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania,  Vice-President 
of  the  Sligo  Furnace  Companj',  of  Missouri,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kimberly  Iron  Company,  of  Michigan, 
and  President  of  the  Crawford  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany of  New  Castle.  Of  late  years  he  has  sold  out 
his  interests  in  many  more  extensive  corporations, 
and  retired  from  his  otHcial  connection  with  them. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  had  eight  children,  and  has  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  now  living.  Andrew  J.,  the 
oldest  son,  and  James  P.  the  third  son,  are  located 
in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  where  they  manage  large 


furnaces  and  control  the  local  electric  plant.  Hugh 
A.  Crawford,  the  second  son,  is  engaged  in  the  iron 
business  in  St.  Louis,  and  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Continental  Bank  of  that  city.  The  youngest  son, 
John  L  ,  is  interested  in  the  iron  business  in  New- 
castle. ]Mr.  Crawford's  only  daughter  married  L. 
S.  Hoyt,  Esq.  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  now  of 
New  Castle,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Crawford  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  three  most  important  industries  in 
the  United  States :  the  production  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  the  building  of  railroads.  He  has  seen  these 
interests  grow  from  small  beginnings  to  vast  pro- 
portions, and  now  can  enjoy  the  satisfactory  reflec- 
tion that  he  materially  aided  in  their  advancement. 
Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  the  progress  of  either  would 
have  been  so  rapid  in  the  beginning  of  their  history, 
were  it  not  for  the  shrewd,  far-seeing  judgment  of 
Mr.  Crawford.  He  has  been  a  man  of  national  as 
well  as  local  repiitation,  for  the  quickness  and 
keenness  of  his  perception,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
judgment  in  regard  tg  all  those  matters  which  he 
has  made  a  life-long  study.  Gifted  with  a  memory 
of  marvelous  strength  and  accuracy,  he  can  give 
the  cost  of  prospecting  and  running  coal  mines 
from  the  time  the  fields  are  discovered ;  and  the 
cost  of  material  and  building,  and  the  earning  of 
every  mile  of  railroad  with  which  he  has  ever  been 
connected.  With  regard  to  these  subjects  he  is  an 
indisputable  authority,  sought  after  and  respected, 
far  and  near.  His  life  has  been  one  full  of  earnest 
and  faithful  work,  crowned  with  success  and  with 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  know  him. 


OSCAR  L.  JACKSON. 

HON.  OSCAR  L.  JACKSON,  of  New  Castle,  a 
distinguished  soldier,  lawyer,  and  Member  of  Con- 
gress, was  born  in  Lawrence  Count}^  Pennsylvania, 
(at  that  time  part  of  Beaver  County,)  September  2, 
1840.  His  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  very 
early  settlers  in  the  State.  His  great-grandfather, 
Samuel  Jackson,  settled  on  a  farm  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  city  of  New  Castle,  in  1797,  and  the 
farm  has  ever  since  remained  in  possession  of  the 
family.  His  great-grandmother  Jackson's  maiden 
name  was  Janet  Stewart,  and  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Major  John  Stewart,  who  settled  near  Philadel- 
phia at  an  early  day,  and  served  in  the  American 
army  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  She  was  a 
sister  of  John  Carlyle  Stewart,  who  laid  out  the 
town  of  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1798,  and 
built  a  few  years  later  the  old  forge  on  the  Neshan- 
nock,  where  the  first  bar  iron  was  made  in  western 
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PeniiHylvania.  Oscar  L.  .Jackson's  grandfatlier, 
James  Jackson,  was  a  soldier  in  the  American 
army  during  the  War  of  1812.  His  niotlier's  maiden 
name  was  Nancy  Mitcliell,  a  native  of  Indiana 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  descendant  of  a 
Scotch-Irish  emigrant  who  settled  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna  river.  She  died  in  1859.  Colonel 
Jackson's  father,  S.  S.  Jackson,  still  lives,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  having  been  born  August  15, 
1815.  He  occupies  the  farm  which  was  settled  in 
1797.  There  are  two  brothers  living:  Dr.  D.  P. 
Jackson,  of  New  Castle,  and  Hon.  E.  W.  Jackson, 
of  Harrisburg ;  and  a  sister,  Mary,  the  youngest 
of  the  famil3^  He  has  two  half  sisters,  Anna  and 
Jane.  Colonel  Jackson  was  teaching  school  at  Lo- 
gan, Ohio,  the  winter  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  recruited  a  company'  in  that  vicinity. 
He  entered  tlie  Union  army  as  Captain,  Company 
H,  Sixty-third  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry ;  and 
served  continuously  fo  the  close  of  the  war,  a  term 
of  four  years,  from  August  1861,  to  July,  1865.  His 
first  active  service  was  in  Missouri  under  General 
Pope,  including  the  actions  at  New  Madrid  and  the 
operations  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Island  No. 
10.  His  regiment  afterwards  joined  Gen.  Halleck's 
army  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  too'ii  part  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Corinth,  being  a  part 
of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  action  at  Parmington, 
and  the  assault  on  the  28th  of  May,  1802.  This  reg- 
iment was  also  in  General  Grant's  operations  in 
September,  1863,  which  resulted  in  tlie  battle  of 
luka  Springs,  Mississippi,  being  in  Stanle3''s  di- 
vision, which  had  the  principal  part  of  the  fighting 
to  do  in  that  engagement.  In  the  battle  at  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  October  3  and  4,  1862,  his  regiment, 
under  General  Rosecrans'  command,  gained  very 
distinguished  credit,  and  is  prominently  mentioned 
in  Greeley's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  In  this  bat- 
tle, on  the  4th,  Colonel  Jackson  received  a  severe 
gun  shot  wound  in  the  face,  the  bullet  entering  near 
the  right  eye  vyhere  it  yet  remains,  never  having  been 
extracted.  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  official  report  of 
the  battle  as  "  A  young  officer  of  great  promise  who 
is  severely  and,  it  is  feared,  mortally  -wounded,  who 
held  his  company  in  perfect  order  until  two-thirds 
of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded."  Colonel 
Jackson's  regiment  was  one  of  those  that  immedi- 
ately supported  Battery  Robinett  on  that  day,  and 
without  works  or  protection  of  any  kind,  met  the 
repeated  charges  of  the  enemy  in  that  terrible  bat- 
tle. After  recovering  from  his  wound,  Colonel 
Jackson  rejoined  his  regiment,  and  in  1803  was 
with  the  division  which  escorted  Straight's  Cavalry 
through  the  enemy's  lines  when  starting  on  their 
famous  Southern  raid,  and  afterwards  engaged  the 


enemy  sufficiently  to  divert  attention  from  the 
movement.  He  s>ibse()uen(ly  took  part  in  the 
various  operations,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  of  Gen- 
eral Dodge's  command  in  northern  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  and  along  the  Mississippi  river  from 
Memphis  to  Vicksburg,  during  the  siege  of  the  lat- 
ter city.  His  regiment  at  this  time  belonged  to  the 
Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  and  had  full  share  in  all  the 
movements  of  that  corps.  After  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg he  was  with  that  part  of  the  army  which 
marched  with  General  Sherman  overland,  from  the 
Mississippi  river  east,  to  the  relief  of  Chattanooga 
and  Knoxville ;  his  division  being  detached  and 
sent  to  the  right  to  secure  the  railroad  at  Elk  river. 
In  the  campaign  of  1804  Colonel  Jackson's  regi- 
ment was  in  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  Army  of 
the  Tenilessee,  under  command  of  General  Mc- 
Pherson.  He  was  constantly  with  his  regiment, 
and  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Snake  Creek  Gap,  Re- 
saca,  Dallas,  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  the  siege  of 
Atlanta.  He  was  with  that  part  of  the  army  which 
made  the  movement  south  of  Atlanta,  fought  the 
battle  ^t  Jonesboro,  drove  the  enemy  oS  the  Macon 
Railroad,  and  thus  secured  the  fall  of  Atlanta  After 
the  fall  of  that  city,  when  the  enemy  under  General 
Hood  moved  in  the  rear  of  the  Union  army.  Colonel 
Jackson  took  part  in  the  operations  to  drive  him  off 
the  railroad,  and  was  at  that  time  in  command  of 
his  regiment,  as  he  had  been  on  frequent  occasions 
before.  Colonel  Jackson  was  with  Sherman  on  the 
"  march  to  the  sea,"  at  the  capture  of  Savannah, 
and  on  the  campaign  through  the  Carolinas.  He 
commanded  his  regiment  in  the  operations  preced- 
ing and  at  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army,  and 
likewise  at  the  grand  review  at  Washington,  and 
then  conducted  it  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
it  remained  until  ordered  "  mustered  out"  in  July, 
1865.  Colonel  Jackson  was  successively  promoted 
to  be  Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  was  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  brigade,  division  and  corps 
commanders,  commissioned  by  the  President,  Colo- 
nel of  United  States  Volunteers,  by  brevet,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services.  The  former  com- 
mander of  the  regiment,  having  lost  a  leg  in  the 
battle  of  July  22,  1864,  before  Atlanta,  had  never 
been  able  to  rejoin  it,  leaving  Colonel  Jackson,  for 
a  long  time  previous  to  the  mustering  out  of  the 
regiment,  its  permanent  commander.  After  the 
war  Colonel  Jackson  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  has  since  been  in  active  practice.  He 
was  elected,  and  served  as  District  Attorney  from 
1868  to  1871.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  (Hartranft),  and  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  to  codify  laws,  in  1877  and 
1878.    Colonel  Jackson  was  elected  in  1884  to  the 
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Forty-ninth  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  given  a  candidate  in  the  dis- 
trict. He  was  re-elected,  and  served  until  March  4, 
1889.  His  district  was  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Beaver,  Lawrence  and  Washington.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  dur- 
ing his  entire  service,  and  in  addition  was  specially 
interested  in  the  subjects  of  Tariff  and  Pension 
Legislation,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  in  the 
House  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  against 
the  Morrison  and  Mills  bills.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  selected  to  deliver  memorial  addresses  in 
Congress,  on  the  life  and  services  of  General  John 
A.  Logan.  Colonel  Jackson  is  an  active  Grand 
Army  man,  having  held  important  positions  in  his 
Post,  and  in  the  department  in  his  State.  During 
his  terms  in  Congress  he  was  an  energetic  and  use- 
ful friend  of  the  rights  of  his  soldier  comrades,  and 
advocated  and  urged  more  liberal  pension  laws,  in- 
sisting that  they  were  not  just  to  the  soldier,  and 
should  be  amended,  that  he  might  obtain  justice 
from  the  Government  he  helped  to  save.  Colonel 
Jackson's  speeches  in  favor  of  a  building  for  a  Na- 
tional Librarj^  also  for  a  better  government  for 
Alaska,  and  against  President  Cleveland's  vetoes  of 
pension  bills,  commanded  much  attention,  and  were 
largely  circulated.  In  his  profession  he  ranks 
high,  and  is  widely  and  favorably  known  through- 
out the  State.    He  has  never  married. 


JAMES  GALLERY. 

JAMES  CALLERY,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
enterprising  business  men  of  Pittsburgh,  and,  since 
1885,  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Rail- 
road Company,  was  born  in  County  Roscommon, 
Ireland,  in  1833,  and  died  at  his  residence,  Stanton 
Avenue,  near  Hiland,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  April 
5,  1889.  Although  of  Irish  birth,  he  was  thoroughly 
American  in  all  the  qualities  which  contribute  to 
elevate  the  name  of  American  citizenship.  He  be- 
longed to  the  farming  class,  and  came  of  a  most  re- 
spectable but  humble  Catholic  family  in  Roscommon, 
Ireland,  and  was  well  trained  in  his  boyhood  and 
early  youth  in  those  principles  which,  with  virtuous 
and  religious  people,  are  esteemed  of  more  impor- 
tance than  anything  wealth  can  bestow.  Actuated 
by  the  same  motives  that  have  prompted  millions 
of  his  race  to  leave  the  cherished  land  of  their  birth, 
he  came  to  America  in  his  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
year,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  his  future  fortune,  by  learning  the  trade 


of  tanning,  spending  several  years  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  for  that  purpose.  When  thorough  master 
of  his  trade,  he  proceeded  westward  until  he  reached 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  took  employment  as  a  jour- 
neyman in  one  of  the  smaller  tanneries  then  in  oper- 
ation at  that  place.  He  was  steady  and  industrious 
and  likewise  temperate,  and  being  at  heart  a  reli- 
gious man,  he  avoided  the  temptations  which  us- 
ually beset  the  young  mechanic,  and  saved  what  is 
too  often  thrown  away  carelessly  in  early  life,  only 
to  be  deplored  ever  afterwards.  Although  not 
trained  to  business,  he  appears  to  have  shown  great 
aptitude  for  it  from  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
Very  soon  after  settling  at  Pittsburgh,  and  whilst 
continuing  to  work  as  a  journeyman  at  his  trade,  he 
gave  evidence  of  his  ambition,  and  he  purchased  an 
interest  in  and  finally  operated  a  small  tannery  at 
Bakerstown,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  enterprise.  In  1860  he  purchased  the 
Duquesne  Tannery  from  Taggart  Brothers.  It  was 
located  in  the  present  limits  of  Allegheny  City.  He 
operated  it  very  successfully,  and  to  its  fullest  ca- 
pacity. The  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  the  demand 
for  leather,  harness,  saddles,  etc.,  so  enormously 
increased  that  the  works  were  taxed  to  their  fullest 
capacity.  In  1868  the  Pittsburgh  Tanning  Com- 
pany was  organized  by  a  number  of  local  capitalists, 
and  Mr.  James  Callery  was  elected  President.  The 
works  of  this  company,  together  with  his  own  Du- 
quesne Tannery,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  year  1870.  Instead  of  rebuilding  this  tannery, 
he  purchased  the  extensive  plant  of  Hays  and  Stew- 
art, and  named  the  works  "The  Duquesne  Tannery." 
In  purchasing  this  establishment,  Mr.  Callery  suc- 
ceeded to  the  prosperous  business  established  for 
nearly  a  century  by  Messrs.  Hays  and  Stewart,  and 
he  soon  enlarged  and  improved  it,  and  finally  con- 
solidated  it  with  the  Duquesne  Tannery.  Placed  at 
last  in  a  position  to  fully  test  his  powers  in  this  en- 
larged field  of  operation,  he  proved  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  business  men  of  his  day. 
As  has  been  stated,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
Mr.  Callery  was  doing  a  modest  business  at  his  tan- 
nery in  Duquesne  Borough,  then  a  suburb  of  Alle- 
gheny City,  and  the  sudden  demand  for  leather, 
consequent  upon  the  equipping  of  large  armies,  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  tanning  trade,  such  as  was  never 
dreamed  of  before.  His  tannery  was  operated  day 
and  night  during  this  period,  and  he  made  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
subsequent  large  fortune.  By  judicious  pur- 
chases, additions  and  improvements,  he  built  up 
his  tannery  into  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  its  capacity  of  late 
years  averaging  three  thousand  sides  of  leather 
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weekly.  As  he  became  a  capitalist,  Mr.  Callery 
invested  his  money  with  judf-inent,  and  reaped 
large  rewards  for  his  enterprise,  lie  was  in  full 
symi)athy  with  those  active  and  energetic  men 
wlio  courageously  invaded  the  domain  of  nature, 
and  wrung  wealth  from  the  bosom  and  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  back  up  his 
sympathy  with  his  money.  He  came  prominently 
into  the  field  at  a  time  when  money  was  being  made 
as  if  by  magic,  and  boldly  took  his  place  among 
those  whose  brains  and  activity  were  as  important 
factors  in  producing  wealth  as, their  limited  capital. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  business  success,  and  to  these  qualities,  and 
not  to  mere  luck,  his  fortune  must  in  justice  be  at- 
tributed. His  investments  were  in  many  interests, 
and  he  watched  them  with  unceasing  care  until  the 
growth  of  the  enterprises  in  which  they  had  been 
made,  rendered  greater  care  almost  unnecessary. 
Only  a  few  daj^s  before  his  death  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  of  all  his  many  enterprises,  he  placed 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Railroad  first,  and  the 
City  Savings  Bank  next.  It  was  largely  due  to  his 
ability  and  unremitting  work  that  the  road  named 
became  the  success  it  is  to-day.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  it  before  it  entered  Allegheny,  and  was  one 
of  its  most  efficient  Directors.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  efforts  that  the  right  of  way  for  this 
road  was  secured  through  Allegheny.  It  was  at 
this  time  a  narrow  gauge  road,  aud  was  called  the 
Pittsburgh,  New  Castle  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 
When  the  road  became  involved  in  financial  diffi- 
culties, his  brother  Directors  looked  to  him  for  a 
solution  of  the  troubles  in  which  the  company  found 
itself,  and  elected  him  President,  realizing  the  fact 
that  a  strong  man  was  needed  at  the  helm  if  the  en- 
terprise was  to  be  successful.  When  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  President,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
have  the  road  made  with  the  standard  gauge.  Then 
it  was  extended  from  Callery  Junction — which  is 
called  after  him — to  Butler.  Beginning  in  Alleghe- 
ny, the  road  was  extended  to  Wood's  Run  and  then 
to  New  Castle.  The  company,  under  his  direction, 
purchased  the  Parker  and  Karns  City  Railroad,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Bradford  Road,  thus  establishing 
connection  with  the  Bradford  oil  region  ;  and  leased 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  aud  Toledo.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  road  under  its  new  President  increased 
rapidly,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of 
the  best  paying  roads  entering  Pittsburgh.  During 
his  long  and  successful  business  career  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Mr.  Callery  was  prominently  identified  with 
a  number  of  the  leading  local  interests.  One  of 
these  was  the  City  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
first  a  Director,  and  at  his  death.  President.    It  was 


under  his  able  miinageinent  that  the  bank  paid  its 
first  dividend.  Mr.  Callery  was  also  Director  of 
the  (!ity  Insurance  Company,  of  tlie  West  End  Pas- 
senger Railway  Com])any,  and  President  of  the 
Union  Bridge  Com])any,  of  the  Troyliill  Incline  Plane 
Company,  and  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Fair- 
port  Coal  Company,  and  a  leading  stockholder  and 
Director  in  the  Second  Avenue  Passenger  Railway 
Company,  the  Excelsior  Express  Company,  and  the 
Standard  Cal)  Company.  He  also  held  extensive 
interests  in  the  Shaver  Gas  Coal  Company,  Every 
enterprise  that  was  connected  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  Pittsburgh  appealed  to  him  with 
irresistible  power,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
found  in  him  their  most  clear-headed  and  liberal 
supporter.  Mr.  Callery  was  quite  a  power  in  local 
politics.  He  was  an  unswerving  Democrat,  but  his 
relations  with  citizens  of  all  other  parties  were  al- 
ways pleasant.  When  the  Eighth  Ward,  Allegheny, 
was  known  as  Duquesne  Borough,  Mr.  Callery  was 
its  Burgess,  and  upon  its  annexation  to  Allegheny 
City  he  was  its  representative  in  Select  Council,  not- 
withstanding that  the  ward  was  overwhelmingly 
Repiiblican.  He  was  the  only  Democret  in  Alle- 
gheny Councils  who  was  ever  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  it  is  the  strongest  evidence  of 
his  high  character  that  he  was  elected  to  that  posi- 
tion by  the  votes  of  the  Republican  members.  His 
regard  for  the  ancient  faith  of  his  ancestors  was  not 
shown  by  a  nominal  observance  of  the  duties  it  im- 
jDOses.  With  him  it  was  a  vital  thing,  which  he  car- 
ried into  his  every  day  life,  and  for  which — accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  his  closest  friends — he  cared 
more  than  for  any  of  his  business  enterprises.  No 
pressure  of  business  obligations  ever  tempted  or 
compelled  him  to  grow  careless  of  his  religious 
duties.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  St.  Peter's  Pro-Cathedral,  (Roman 
Catholic)  was  at  the  head  of  the  building  commit- 
tee when  the  original  structure  was  built,  and  also 
when  the  new  edifice  was  erected  after  the  old  one 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  He  was  also  the  trusted 
counsellor  and  adviser  in  business  matters  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  of  various  religious 
orders  requesting  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  St.  Mary's  Cem- 
etery and  also  of  New  Calvary  Cemetery,  near 
Hazelwood.  In  the  welfare  of  the  orphans  in  the 
various  institutions  of  the  city,  he  took  the  kindliest 
interest,  and  was  a  generous  giver  to  their  funds 
whenever  called  upon,  but  more  especially  to  St. 
Paul's  Orphan  Asylum,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal  contributors.  His  entire  life  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  was  really  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  he  had  the  love  and 
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esteem  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  that  faith  in 
both  cities.  Of  his  benefactions  the  truth  will  never 
be  known,  for  he  made  no  display  in  his  giving,  al- 
though he  dispensed  lavishly  to  all  worthy  objects 
and  persons.  He  recognized  first  of  all  the  claims 
of  the  needy  and  destitute.  In  the  welfare  of  those 
employed  by  him  he  took  a  fatherly  interest,  and  no 
workingman  ever  appealed  to  him  without  being 
granted  a  hearing,  and  no  complaint  of  injustice 
ever  reached  his  ears  that  was  not  investigated  and 
the  evil  rectified.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  no 
capitalist  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  cared  more 
for  the  interests  of  those  employed  by  him,  than 
did  James  Gallery.  As  a  consequence  he  had  their 
respect  and  best  endeavor.  His  nature  was  kindly 
and  social,  and  his  friends  were  found  in  all  walks 
in  life,  and  he  never  lost  a  friend  once  made.  Mr. 
Gallery  always  retained  the  warmest  regard  for  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  on  two  occasions  in  recent 
years  visited  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  spent 
happy  days  with  his  aged  mother,  who  is  still  living 
on  the  family  farm  in  Gounty  Roscommon,  and  who 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  leave  it  to  cross  the 
sea.  In  his  family  circle  he  was  a  loving  husband 
and  kind  father,  and  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
hospitable  of  hosts.  His  wife,  who  survives  him, 
is  a  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  John  E.  Downing  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and,  like  her  honored  husband,  she  has  al- 
ways been  noted  for  her  earnest  piety  and  devotion 
to  works  of  charity.  Mr.  Gallery's  family  consisted 
of  four  children,  all  now  living:  viz.,  Mr.  James 
Dawson  Gallery,  for  some  years  past  the  partner  of 
his  fatlier  in  his  extensive  tanning  industries,  and 
the  sole  manager  of  this  department  of  his  business  ; 
Mr.  William  Gallery,  Mr.  Gharles  Gallerj^,  and  Miss 
Rose  Gallery.  Shortly  preceding  his  death  Mr. 
Gallery  removed  from  Allegheny  to  Stanton  Avenue, 
near  Hiland  Avenue,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  it 
being  his  intention  to  build  a  magnificent  residence 
on  North  Hiland  Avenue,  near  by.  In  his  eulogy 
of  the  deceased.  Bishop  Phelan,  who  conducted  the 
obsequies,  and  whose  voice  was  tremulous  with 
grief,  said  : 

''I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  speak  of  the  one 
whose  body  now  lies  before  me.  In  condoling  with 
the  family,  I  can  say  that  I,  too,  have  met  with  the 
loss  of  a  friend.  I  will  not  for  a  moment  compare 
my  loss  with  that  of  those  who  have  lost  a  husband 
and  a  father.  If  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God,  which  no  one  can  deny,  a  true  friend  for 
years  is  the  holiest  gift  of  God.  *  *  *  When  I 
came  to  this  city  first,  I  was  a  stranger,  almost  with- 
out an  acquaintance.  I  looked  around  for  a  long 
time  for  advisors,  and  for  men  whom  I  could  trust. 
I  immediately  saw  in  James  Gallery  a  man  who  I 
knew  I  could  trust  with  anything.  I  am  not  a  pessi- 
mist, but  friends  of  this  kind  are  not  so  numerous 
that  they  can  be  spared.    My  trust  in  him  was  so 


great,  that  liad  he  done  one  wrong  act  of  any  kind, 
my  faith  in  human  nature  would  be  forever  broken. 
Our  afllection  was  not  sentimental,  but  was  founded 
on  esteem.  I  did  not  love  him  as  a  member  of  my 
congregation,  but  as  an  honest,  honorable,  upright 
man.  There  were  no  dark  corners  in  his  mind  that 
anyone  could  not  see.  He  was  open,  frank  and 
honest  in  his  dealings  with  all  men.  He  was  so 
scrupulously  honest,  that  when  lie  was  in  doubt 
about  some  business  matter,  he  would  come  to  me 
and  ask  my  advice  in  regard  to  it  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, I  distinctly  remember,  he  said  that  if  a  certain 
transaction  was  not  right,  he  would  let  his  family  go 
to  bed  without  their  suppers  before  he  would  do  it. 
What  some  other  men  in  business  thought  were 
sharp  business  methods,  he  would  consider  a  sin, 
and  refrain  from.  His  family  relations  were  so  deli- 
cate that  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  do  justice  to 
touch  upon  them.  His  real,  manly,  Ghristian  affec- 
tion for  the  ones  of  his  family  brought  more  happi- 
ness than  this  unreasonable  so-called  affection.  IJe 
never  had  any  trouble,  and  God  has  blessed  him  for 
his  noble  nature.  *  *  *  To  you  who  are  left 
here,  let  his  life  be  an  example.  *  *  He  has 
left  to  the  members  of  his  family  an  inheritance  of 
a  good  name  and  an  unspotted  reputation.  He  was 
a  true  Gatholic,  broad  minded  and  liberal  in  his 
views,  and  because  persons  of  Protestant  belief  held 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  against  his  belief, 
his  nature  was  so  magnanimous  that  he  would  not 
allow  this  to  interfere  in  extending  the  hand  of  true 
friendship.  He  thought  everybody  was  what  he 
had  alwaj^s  been — honest  in  everything." 

Although  apparently  removed  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  Mr.  Gallery  has  accomplished  far  more 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  favored  men,  and  he 
died  leaving  an  example  worthy  of  emulation  in  the 
city  where  he  lived  and  labored  so  long  and  earnest- 
ly, and  whose  people  he  loved  so  well. 


JOSEPH  S.  HYDE. 

JOSEPH  SMITH  HYDE  was  born  in  the  little 
village  of  Tamworth,  Garroll  Gounty,  New  Hamp- 
shire, August  30,  1813,  and  died  at  Ridgway,  Elk 
County,  Pennsylvania,  June  30,  1888.  His  life 
presents  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  our  country.  The  history  of  his  early  strug- 
gles, his  laborious  youth  and  final  success  is  preg- 
nant with  meaning  to  every  young  man  on  this 
continent.  His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Gomfort 
Hyde.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children  : 
Asenath,  Joseph,  Adaline,  Maria,  Eliza,  Gatharine, 
Jacob,  Portland  and  Henry.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  owing  to  his  father's  busi- 
ness embarrassments,  brought  about  by  injudicious 
endorsement  for  friends,  was  constrained  to  quit 
the  parental  roof  aud  seek  a  living  for  himself.  He 
went  to  Bangor,  Maine,  where  he  secured  work  on 
a  saw  mill  at  a  salary  of  thirteen  dollars  a  month. 
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He  remained  in  tliat  vicinity,  working  in  ^nillH  and  in 
llie  lumber  woods,  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  years, 
during  a  large  portion  of  whicli  time  his  wages 
were  remitted  to  liis  father  to  aid  liis  struggles  at 
home.  In  the  fall  of  1836  he  went  to  Baltimore, 
wliere  he  remained  a  year.  In  1837  lie  came  for  the 
first  time  to  Elk  County.  He  remained  a  short 
time  at  Caledonia  and  then  drifted  to  liidgway, 
where  he  secured  work  digging  on  an  embankment 
for  Enoa  Gillis.  He  then  secured  a  contract  from 
Mr.  Gillis  to  run  his  mill,  but  this  not  proving 
profitable  he  removed  in  1840  to  St.  Croix,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  worked  as  a  common  laborer  in  the 
lumber  woods  for  about  a  year.  He  was  here  taken 
with  a  severe  spell  of  illness,  and  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened and  discouraged,  decided  to  return  to 
Eidgway,  where  he  again  went  to  work  in  the  lum- 
ber woods.  His  sister  Adaliue  at  tins  time  came 
on  from  New  Hampshire  and  kept  house  for  him  in 
the  "  Red  House,"  an  old  landmark  well  remem- 
bered by  the  older  citizens  of  Ridgway.  Mr. 
Hyde's  stories  of  his  poverty  at  this  time,  and  the 
makeshifts  to  which  at  times  they  were  reduced  in 
order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  were  both  laughable 
and  pathetic.  On  the  25th  day  of  July,  1842,  he 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Enos  Gillis,  and  niece  of 
Hon.  James  L.  Gillis.  They  lived  at  Montmorency 
about  two  years  and  then  moved  to  Sharpsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  where  their  oldest  child,  Eliza, 
widow  of  the  late  Hon.  John  G.  Hall,  was  born. 
He  there  found  some  work  about  the  foundries,  but 
not  enough  to  keep  him  busj',  and  in  1846  he  re- 
turned to  Elk  County,  determined  to  cast  his  final 
lot  there.  Enos  Gillis,  his  father-in-law,  had  in  the 
meantime  moved  by  wagon  to  Marshall,  Michigan, 
and  when  Mr.  Hyde  returned  he  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  the  Gillis  &  McKinley  mill,  now  owned  by 
B.  F.  Ely.  The  following  year  he  bought  the  mill 
and  about  four  hundred  acres  of  land  adjoining,  on 
credit.  This  marked  the  turning  point  in  his  busi- 
ness career.  Prior  to  this  time  it  had  been  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence,  but  from  this  date  his  untir- 
ing industry  was  rewarded,  and  his  indomitable 
will  commanded  success.  He  lived  there  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  wliich  time  he  was  worth  three 
thousand  dollars.  He  then  opened  a  small  store, 
from  which  he  supplied  the  country  people  with 
goods  in  exchange  for  shingles  and  other  products 
of  the  camps.  He  also  began  to  buy  timber  lands 
as  fast  as  his  credit  extended,  and  tract  after  tract, 
mill  after  mill,  were  added  to  his  possessions, 
until  he  became  the  leading  lumberman  of  the 
county.  In  1863  he  built  the  residence  on  the  home 
farm  at  Hellen,  where  he  has  since  resided.  From 
this  time  forward  his  history  has  been  to  a  large 


extent  the  history  of  tlie  county.  At  his  deatlj  he 
was  undoubtedly  tlie  wealthiest  man  in  Elk  County. 
His  wealth  consisted  in  timber  and  coal  lands,  fac- 
tories, stores,  mills  etc.,  in  the  county,  and  in 
large  real  estate  interests  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Pittsburgli,  Freeport  and  otlier  cities.  He  was  sa- 
gacious and  enterprising  in  business  affairs,  as  the 
numerous  enterprises  of  which  he  was  the  pro- 
jector will  abundantly  testify.  He  despised  dis- 
honesty and  idleness,  but  loved  the  honest  and 
faithful,  however  lowly.  He  was  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  a  profound  contempt  for  pride  of  wealth 
or  position.  He  was  extremely  tender  hearted  and 
could  not  bear  to  look  upon  a  human  being  in  pain. 
He  was  a  large  employer  of  men,  and  his  funeral 
services  held  at  Ridgway,  previous  to  his  removal 
to  Painesville,  Ohio,  where  he  was  interred  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  were  characterized  by  the  large  at- 
tendance of  laboring  men,  a  tribute  to  one  who,  as 
an  employer,  would  do  without  food  and  sleep 
rather  than  that  any  man  in  his  employ  should  lack 
them.  In  his  last  sickness  he  was  full  of  charity 
for  all,  excusing  the  shortcomings  of  others  and 
thoroughly  resigned  to  the  death  whose  coming  he 
knew  was  imminent.  He  was  a  man  of  magnifi- 
cent physique  and  fine  personal  appearance,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  illness  which  caused  his  death 
was  wonderfully  well  preserved  for  his  years.  He 
was  never  a  candidate  for  oflOlce,  but  was  strong  in 
his  political  convictions,  and  throughout  his  entire 
life  was  an  earnest  Democrat  of  the  Jacksonian  type. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  and  imperious 
temper,  a  necessary  adjunct  to  that  sturdy  and 
courageous  New  England  character  which  eventu- 
ally made  his  name  synonymous  with  the  material 
prosperity  of  Elk  County.  His  life  was  a  well 
rounded  one,  and  he  died  full  of  years  and  honors. 
He  was  the  very  type  of  the  courageous,  hard- 
working, tenacious,  brainy  New  Englander,  and 
his  career  is  a  monument  to  tireless  industry  and 
clean-handed  business  integrity.  Mr.  Hyde's  health 
begun  to  fail  in  the  spring  of  1888.  On  an  exami- 
nation made  by  his  physicians  it  was  found  that  he 
had  acute  cystitis,  and  after  some  weeks  of  patient 
suffering  his  system  gave  way  under  it.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  Ridgway,  Pennsylvania,  at  ten 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  June  30,  1888.  On  the 
following  Monday,  July,  2,  the  impressive  services 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  conducted  over  the 
remains  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Shrimpton.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  services  the  funeral  party  took  a 
special  car  for  Painesville,  Ohio,  where,  by  the 
request  of  the  deceased,  he  was  interred  by  the  side 
of  his  first  wife.  The  pall-bearers,  chosen  by  Mr. 
Hyde  himself,  were  Messrs.  Andrew  Kaul,  Hiram 
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Carman,  Hezekiah  Horton,  W.  P.  Murphy,  Thomas 
Calhoun  and  Hon.  George  D.  Messenger.  Mr. 
Hyde  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, — who 
died  August  31,  1864, — he  had  four  children,  all  of 
whom  survive  him,  viz ;  Mrs.  John  G.  Hall,  Mrs. 
Esther  L.  Campbell,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hyde  and  Mrs.  J. 
K.  P.  Hall.  In  1866  he  married  his  second  wife, 
Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Campbell,  a  widow,  who  died  in 
January,  1883,  and  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 


WILLIAM  E.  WAENEK. 

WILLIAM  RICHARD  WARNER,  a  leading  citi- 
•  zen,  business  man  and  pharmaceutical  chemist  of 
Philadelphia,  and  head  of  the  widely-known  house 
of  WOliam  R.  Warner  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  London,  was  born  in  Caroline  County, 
Maryland,  December  25, 1836.  His  father,  Richard 
Priest  Warner,  a  gentleman  of  Southern  birth  and 
good  family,  died  in  1847.  His  mother,  Mary  Hes- 
ter Warner,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Pratt  family 
of  Caroline  County,  also  died  while  he  was  a  mere 
child.  Mrs.  Warner  was  possessed  of  considerable 
literary  attainments,  and  had  quite  a  local  reputa- 
tion as  a  contributor  to  newspapers,  magazines,  etc. 
A  number  of  her  poems  which  have  been  collected 
and  preserved  in  a  family  scrap-book,  evince  much 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
here  that  on  both  sides,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  remotely  related  to  George  Washington.  The  re- 
cent centenary  of  Washington's  Inauguration  had 
the  effect  of  directing  special  attention  to,  and 
elicited  many  facts  regarding  the  Washington 
family,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  out  the 
genealogy  of  nearly  every  person  living,  who 
claimed  kinship  with  the  illustrious  "Father  of  his 
Country."  The  traditions  in  Mr.  Warner's  family 
were  thus  given  publicity.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Warner's  father  traced  his  descent  in  a  direct  line 
on  the  male  side  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  of 
Warwickshire,  England,  who  lived  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  was  of  kin 
with  Mildred  Warner,  who  married  Lawrence 
Washington,  and  was  the  great-grandmother  of 
George  Washington.  Mr.  Warner's  maternal  grand- 
uncle  was  Dr.  George  Washington  Pratt,  who  also 
was  remotely  connected  with  the  Washington 
family,  and  proudly  bore  the  name  of  its  immortal 
son.  At  an  early  age  death  robbed  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  not  only  of  his  father  and  mother,  but 
also  of  his  two  sisters.  A  kind  aunt,  Mrs.  Annie 
Elizabeth  Warner,  endeavored  to  supply  the  great 
void  thus  created,  and  took  the  young  orphan  to 


her  home  to  bring  him  up  and  educate  him.  Under 
his  uncle's  roof  the  boy  had  a  kindly  shelter  until 
death  again  stepped  in  and  deprived  this  new  home 
of  its  loved  and  respected  head.  Before  this  oc- 
curred, however,  the  little  orphan  had  been  able  to 
secure  a  very  good  education,  which,  begun  in  the 
common  schools,  was  nicely  rounded  off  by  a  short 
term  at  Easton  Academy  in  Maryland,  under  the 
distinguished  Prof.  Samuel  T.  Rogers.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  Academy,  he  entered  the  drug  house  of 
Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Anderson,  at  Easton, 
Maryland.  Blessed  with  a  fondness  for  books,  and 
regarding  it  as  no  hardship  to  devote  his  whole 
leisure  to  study,  young  Warner  made  rapid  progress 
in  his  task  of  acquiring  knowledge.  It  happened 
that  an  extensive  library,  the  property  of  a  scholarly 
gentleman  named  John  Boznau  Kerr,  was  stored 
for  safe  keeping  in  a  loft  over  the  store  in  which 
he  was  employed,  and  having  free  access  to  this 
fount,  he  drank  his  fill.  The  works  on  natural 
science  seemed  to  have  a  strange  fascination  for 
him,  and  he  mastered  their  contents  with  avidity, 
thus  acquiring  rapidly  a  very  thorough  knowledge 
of  geology,  botany,  palaeontology,  and  also  an  ac- 
quaintance with  other  departments.  Chemistry 
had  a  peculiar  charm  for  him,  and  in  a  boyish  way 
he  equipped  a  small  laboratory  in  the  attic  of  the 
building,  and  there  often  remained  until  quite  late 
at  night,  experimenting.  As  may  be  surmised,  he 
met  with  an  occasional  accident,  having  no  one  to 
guide  him  or  to  teach  him  the  properties  of  the 
chemicals  which  smiled  so  harmlessly  around  him 
in  boxes  and  bottles  ;  but  the  usual  experiences  of 
the  tyro  developed  his  caution,  particularly  on  one 
evening,  when  an  explosion  nearlj^  wrecked  the 
building,  and  almost  cost  him  his  life.  But  the 
gratification  of  his  tastes  for  reading  and  experi- 
menting did  not  bound  his  activity.  He  thirsted  to 
inform  others  of  his  discoveries,  and  in  the  pages  of 
the  Easton  Gazette  of  that  early  time,  may  be  found 
most  creditable  productions  from  his  maiden  pen. 
He  was  but  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  at 
this  time,  yet  his  writings  were  logical  and  inter- 
esting, far  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  of 
one  of  his  youth  and  limited  experience,  and  tbis  par- 
ticularly applies  to  his  contributions  on  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  Mastodon,  a  theme  which  he  treated 
in  a  most  scholarly  manner.  Like  the  true  natural- 
ist, also,  he  sought  to  give  others  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  by  forming  cabinets.  One  of  these,  con- 
taining an  unusually  interesting  collection  of  birds' 
eggs  and  other  curiosities,  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  town,  and  was  on  public  exhibition  in  the  town 
hall  at  Easton  when  destroyed  by  fire.  As  an  ama- 
teur taxidermist  he  was  remarkably  expert,  his 
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stullcd  birds  ami  animals  boinii;  so  \\M  jjropared  as 
to  cxcito  the  admiration  of  the  most  critical.  With 
the  distinguislnul  naturalists  Professor  Louis  Agas- 
si/, of  Harvard  College,  and  Professor  Spencer  F. 
Baird  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  he  exchanged 
an  occasioiuil  communication  on  matters  pertaining 
to  Natural  Jfistor}',  and  these  distingiiished  savants 
kindly  encouraged  him  in  his  studies,  and  compli- 
mented him  on  his  achievements.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  185G  the  young  scientist  was  graduated  at 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy — the  first  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  America — 
and  after  the  expiration  of  that  season  he  had 
started  on  a  lecturing  tour  through  the  section  of 
the  State  wherein  are  located  Norristown,  Potts- 
ville,  Shamokin  and  Altoona,  in  each  of  which 
towns  he  addressed  large  and  attentive  audiences. 
His  lectures  were  interestingly  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments in  the  burning  of  ice,  combustion  of 
gases,  the  administration  of  "  laughing-gas,"  etc. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  after  he  had  some- 
what worn  off  the  novelty  as  a  public  lecturer  on 
chemistry  and  natural  history,  he  oi^ened  a  retail 
drug  business  in  the  old  district  of  Kensington, 
Philadelphia.  Determined  to  become  a  master  of 
his  vocation,  he  continued  to  apply  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  study  of  the  art  and  science  of  phar- 
macy, and  the  allied  arts  and  sciences.  He  retained 
his  connection  with  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  and 
Ms  general  acquirements  were  so  highly  respected 
by  his  associates  that  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committee  to  revise  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia for  1860.  In  1866  he  removed  his  business  to 
a  wholesale  drug  store  at  154  North  Third  Street, 
where  lie  remained  for  ten  years,  and  built  up  an 
excellent  trade.  The  firm,  then  and  since  known  as 
William  R.  Warner  &  Co.,  under  his  sole  owner- 
ship, found  it  necessary,  in  1876,  to  seek  greater  fa- 
cilities and  accommodations.  Accordingly,  the 
property  at  1228  Market  Street  was  bought  in  that 
year,  and  in  the  large  six-story  building  upon  the 
site,  the  business  was  conducted  during  another 
decade  with  constantly  increasing  prosperity.  In 
1887  the  fine  presentation  of  its  products  made  be- 
fore the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington, resulted  in  such  an  extraordinary  draft 
upon  the  resources  of  the  firm,  that  further  facili- 
ties were  found  necessary,  and  a  site  on  Wallace 
Street,  running  through  from  Broad  Street  to  Pem- 
berton  Street,  fifty-six  feet  front  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet  deep,  was  purchased  soon  after- 
wards, and  the  erection  of  a  fine  six-story  and  base- 
ment structure  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1888, 
under  the  able  architectural  supervision  of  Mr. 
Charles  Balderson,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 


G.  F.  Payne  &  Co.,  who  succcssfidly  brought  the 
work  to  completion  in  the  spring  of  1890.  The  edi- 
fice contains  over  one  acre  of  floor  apac^,  not  in- 
cluding basement,  or  what  is  equal  to  an  entire 
block  of  stores  of  four  hundred  feet  front,  one-story 
high,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  deep. 
'J'he  building  has  columns  and  girders  from  base- 
ment to  top  story,  in  the  strongest  position,  and  is 
the  l)cst  built  and  best  lighted  manufactory  or  com- 
mcrciiil  building  in  the  district.  It  contains  a  fine 
hydraulic  passenger  elevator,  of  Stokes  and  Parrish 
build,  which  has  the  same  perfection  as  those  used 
in  the  best  hotels  ;  also  a  freight  elevator  of  large 
capacity.  Both  are  furnished  with  the  latest  safety 
appliances.  The  building  is  amply  provided  with 
steam-power,  and  is  heated  throughout  by  steam. 
So  perfect  is  the  system  of  lighting  by  means  of 
windows  front  and  rear,  and  a  "  light-well  "  on  the 
south  wall,  that  ordinary  printed  matter  can  be  read 
in  the  center  of  any  floor  of  the  building  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  light.  The  engines,  of  two  hun- 
dred horse-power,  were  built  for  the  structure  by 
Messrs.  Ho3  &  Fontaine.  The  electric  apparatus, 
comprising  the  dynamo  and  the  other  appliances 
for  supplying  light,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Cutter.  The  gas  fixtures  throughout  the  building 
are  from  the  Thackara  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  G.  W.  Shaw  &  Co.  The  artistic  embellish- 
ment of  the  exterior  is  heightened  by  a  series  of 
busts  in  bas-relief,  placed  on  the  front  facade,  rep- 
resenting Darwin,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Liebig, 
Humboldt,  Morgan  and  Hinkle.  These  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  George  F.  Stephens  of  Philadelphia, 
and  are  regarded  as  wonderfully  perfect  original 
works  of  art.  The  interior  decoration  is  simple,  but 
artistic  and  effective.  It  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  J. 
W.  Ward  &  Co.  In  this  admirably  planned  and 
finely  located  structure,  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing is  chiefly  conducted.  When  the  buDding 
was  completed  everybody  was  struck  with  the  ad- 
mirable proportions  of  the  main  hall,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  it  be  reserved  for  public  uses.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  some  deliberation,  the  proprietor 
resolved  to  permit  its  use  for  lectures,  fairs,  con- 
certs and  other  pure  and  refined  entertainments,  and 
at  its  formal  opening,  February  4,  1890,  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  such  uses  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
the  two  hundred  employees  of  the  firm  forming 
part  of  the  audience  assembled  to  assist  at  the  cere- 
monies. In  the  business  portion  of  this  building 
the  manufacturing  of  the  firm  is  chiefly  conducted. 
The  building  on  Market  Street  is  devoted  to  the  of- 
fices and  salesrooms  of  the  firm  ;  and  the  upper  por- 
tions to  the  manufacture,  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Warner,  of  the  pilular  preparations  for 
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which  his  establishment  has  a  world-wide  renown. 
The  success  of  the  house  of  W.  R.  Warner  &  Co.  is 
the  direct.and  legitimate  outcome  and  result  of  Mr. 
Warner's  personal  and  indefatigable  labors. 
Founded  thirty-three  years  ago  during  a  singularly 
infelicitious  period,  it  successfully  weathered  the 
disastrous  panic  of  1857,  and  has  moved  by  easy 
strides  to  its  present  representative  position.  The 
pioneer  in  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar- 
coated  pills  and  other  standard  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  this  firm,  by  the  great  merit  of  its  pro- 
ducts and  the  exercise  of  remarkable  business  tact, 
has  won  for  itself  a  position  second  to  no  other  in 
the  trade.  The  skill  and  care  exhibited  in  its  manu- 
factures and  the  reliability  of  its  preparations  have 
dulj^  earned  their  reward,  and  have  established  the 
products  of  the  firm  as  standard  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  catalogue  of  the  firm  covering  the 
specialty  of  sugar-coated  pills  alone,  is  probably  un- 
equaled  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  drugs 
enumerated  as  presented  in  that  form.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pills  were  formerly  demanded.  To- 
day the  output  of  the  house  reaches  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  In  1879,  Mr.  Warner  having  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  medicine  administered  in  small 
and  repeated  doses,  would  act  more  efiicaciously 
than  in  the  form  ordinarily  employed,  induced  a 
number  of  educated  medical  men  to  ascertain  as  to 
the  value  of  his  theory  and  also  himself  instituted  a 
series  of  experiments.  Chemical  experience  proved 
the  scientific  value  of  his  discovery,  and  a  line  of 
very  small-sized  pills,  to  which  was  given  the  name 
of  "Parvules,"  was  prepared.  These  parvules  met 
with  a  warm  welcome.  They  are  now  constantly 
prescribed  by  educated  physicians  with  happy 
effect.  Besides  the  articles  mentioned,  the  firm 
makes  specialties  of  many  standard  preparations, 
for  which  has  been  attained  a  solid  reputation  for 
quality,  excellence  and  novelty.  The  house  is 
known  the  world  over  by  phj'sicians  and  pharma- 
cists, for  whom  alone  its  products  are  prepared ; 
and  the  excellence  of  these  products  is  attested  by 
their  almost  universal  adoption.  It  has  established 
a  large  trade  in  Australia  and  in  Europe,  and  in 
1889  was  represented  at  the  Paris  Exposition  by  an 
elaborate  exhibit,  to  the  display  of  which  Mr. 
Warner  gave  his  personal  attention.  The  exhibits 
of  the  house  at  World's  Fairs  have  secured  ten 
first-class  medals,  and  twenty  highest  medals  and 
premiums  from  other  sources.  Branches  of  the 
house  of  W.  R.  Warner  &  Co.  have  been  established 
in  New  York  and  London — a  step  made  necessary 
by  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  foreign  trade. 
For  a  number  of  years  past  Mr.  Warner  has  had  as- 
sociated with  him  his  two  sons,  who,  by  reason  of 


their  training  and  experience,  are  qualified  to  lift 
from  the  shoulders  of  their  father  much  of  the 
onerous  labors  consequent  upon  the  conduct  of  a 
business  of  such  magnitude.  The  eldest  son,  Mr. 
William  R.  Warner,  Jr.,  manages  the  wholesale  de- 
partment ;  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  the  junior  member, 
devotes  his  attention  to  the  manufactory  and  labor- 
atory. The  motto  of  the  firm — Omnis  Orbis — is  no 
empty  boast,  as  the  products  of  its  laboratories  may 
be  found  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Mr. 
Warner's  high  and  unsullied  reputation  as  a  busi- 
ness man  has  led  to  his  beiDg  chosen  to  fill  a  num- 
ber of  oflices  in  corporations.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  several  leading  banks  and 
trust  companies,  also  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fif- 
teentli  Streets  Passenger  Railway  Company.  He  is 
likewise  one  of  the  stockholders  in  the  American 
Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  Among  the 
several  foreign  honors  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him,  he  values  most  highly  the  Honorary  Mem- 
bership in  the  Pharmaceutical  Societj'  of  New 
South  Wales,  conferred  upon  him  in  recognition  of 
his  devoted  labors  in  the  interest  of  pharmaceutical 
science.  A  sincerely  religious  man,  a  Christian  by 
deeds  rather  than  words,  he  had  the  honor  of  tak- 
ing the  initiative  in  Philadelphia  in  the  matter  of 
closing  all  stores  on  Good  Friday.  His  regard  for 
the  interests  of  his  employees  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  and  this  proverb  bids  fair  to  be  crystal- 
lized as  a  sparkling  gem  of  its  kind,  by  his  recent 
proposition  to  form  a  stock  company  in  which  his 
employees  shall  be  interested,  and  to  leave  half  a 
million  dollars  capital  in  the  business  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  this  proposition  is  given  exercise  Mr. 
Warner  will  be  entitled  to  wear  the  mantle  of  the 
philanthropist.  For  the  reasons  amplj'  set  forth  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  Warner  has  al- 
ways taken  deep  interest  in  everything  having  a  his- 
torical bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  first  President. 
He  has  in  his  possession  more  than  one  hundred 
portraits  of  him,  gathered  with  the  utmost  care 
from  every  known  source.  He  also  has  the  por- 
traits of  many  distinguished  physicians,  surgeons, 
scientists  and  pharmaceutists,  which,  with  a  valua- 
ble assortment  of  unique  china,  gathered  during  ex- 
tensive foreign  travel,  and  many  rare  paintings, 
make  his  home  unusually  attractive.  Mr.  Warner 
does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  a  large  share  of  his 
success  and  prosperity  to  liberal  but  judicious  ad- 
vertising. His  ambitious  and  well-directed  efforts 
in  raising  the  manufacture  of  medicines  to  the 
highest  degree  of  mechanical  and  scientific  perfec- 
tion have  been  coupled  with  extraordinary  execu- 
tive talent,  and  hkve  brought  him  not  only  a 
princely  fortune,  but  honor  and  esteem. 
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WILLIAM  W.  GIBBS. 

WILLIAM  WAllllEK  GIHHS,  PieHidcnt  of  Tlic 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Pliihulelphia, 
— a  corporation  tliat  controlH  the  gas  production  of 
a  large  rmmbcr  of  tlie  cities  of  this  country — was 
born  in  the  village  of  Hope,  Warren  County,  New 
Jersey,  March  8,  1840.  His  father's  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  llhode  Island.  Ilis 
motlier,  Ellen  Vanatta,  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Hon. 
Jacob  Vanatta,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  New 
Jersey,  and  at  one  time  Attornej'-General  of  that 
State.  Mr.  Gibbs  obtained  what  education  he  could 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  village  before  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  Upon  reaching  that  age  he 
procured  employment  as  clerk  or  "  boy  helper  "  in 
a  grain,  flour  and  feed  store  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  remained  a  year,  and  tlien  returned  to  his 
native  village,  where  he  secured  a  clerkship  in  a 
general  country  store.  Here  he  was  employed  for 
two  years,  and  then  went  to  a  larger  store  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  at  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
continued  for  eight  years  ;  the  first  two  years  with 
W.  L.  &  G.  W.  Johnson,  and  thereafter  with  Jacob 
Welsh,  Jr.  It  was  here  that  he  first  displayed  the 
j)Ossession  of  the  financial  abilities  which  have  made 
him  so  successful.  He  was  seventeen  when  he  went 
there  ;  at  twenty-three  he  was  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness with  Welsh,  and  two  years  later,  when  his 
partner  died,  and  the  business  was  wound  up,  he 
was  ready  to  begin  anew  with  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars cash  capital  of  his  own,  the  result  of  his  own 
unaided  efforts  and  economj'.  In  1871  Mr.  Gibbs 
went  to  New  York  City,  and  with  three  friends 
started  in  the  retail  dry  goods  business  at  Eighth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  Street,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Miles,  Gilman  &  Co.  His  partners  failing 
to  contribute  the  amount  of  capital  they  had  agreed 
to  furnish,  he  bought  them  out.  The  business, 
however,  was  so  slow,  plodding  and  unprofitable, 
that  he  soon  tired  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
sold  out,  being  no  better  off  than  when  he  started. 
He  then  tried  the  wholesale  grocery  business  at  146 
Reade  Street,  New  York.  He  got  two  partners, 
each  having  about  the  same  capital  as  himself,  and 
started  under  the  firm  name  of  Bauer,  Gibbs  &  Co. 
With  inadequate  capital,  however,  it  proved  even 
less  profitable  than  the  dr}^  goods  business.  It  was 
not  long,  under  the  prevailing  custom  of  giving 
credit  to  the  small  retail  corner  grocery  stores,  be- 
fore the  bulk  of  the  firm's  assets  were  represented 
by  several  books  filled  with  other  people's  small 
liabilities.  It  was  a  constant  struggle  to  meet  the 
firm's  obligations.  Mr.  Gibbs  at  last  decided  to 
withdraw,  and  proposed  to  his  partners  that  they 


shouhl  call  a  meeting  of  tlie  creditors,  state;  tiie  case 
to  them,  show  them  that  two  could  run  the  busi- 
ness as  well  as  three  and  with  less  expense,  and 
agreed  that  if  the  other  two  would  assume  his  share 
of  the  liabilities,  he  would  surrender  to  tliem  his 
interest.  Tlic  projjosition  was  accepted  and  Mr. 
Gibbs  withdrew  in  187-'),  practically  penniless,  his 
oidy  capital  being  a  first  class  character  for  reliabil- 
ity and  integrity.  Meantime,  Mr.  Gibbs  had  been 
tliinlcing  of  new  plans  whereby  to  make  money. 
He  read  up  and  investigated  new  inventions.  lie 
studied  the  scientific  journals,  absorbing  and  digest- 
ing everything  he  came  across  with  a  view  to  get- 
ting hold  of  something  at  which  to  make  a  living, 
and  to  which  he  could  devote  his  attention.  About 
this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand King,  an  inventor,  who  had  a  patent  for 
making  gas  from  petroleum — King's  patent.  Mr. 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  King  formed  a  corporation  which 
they  called  the  National  Petroleum  Gas  Company  of 
New  York.  They  had  no  capital,  but  they  had  their 
patent,  faith  in  its  value  and  Mr.  Gibbs'  ability,  te- 
nacity, shrewdness  and  untiring  energy.  He  figured 
as  President  on  the  roll  of  officers,  but  he  was  in 
reality  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  General 
Manager,  Solicitor,  Corresponding  Clerk,  Traveling 
Agent  and  Board  of  Directors.  His  first  contract 
was  to  build  gas  works  in  a  small  country  town, 
introducing  the  company's  patent  process  of  manu- 
facturing gas.  He  succeeded  in  interesting  Amos 
Paul,  Esq.,  agent  of  the  Swampscot  Machine  Com- 
pany, of  South  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  and 
through  him  made  an  arrangement  to  build  the 
works  for  their  new  system.  This  corporation  fig- 
ured as  the  nominal  contractors  for  the  new  works, 
but  in  reality  they  were  onlj'  sub-contractors  under 
Mr.  Gibbs'  company.  In  this  way  a  start  was  made 
by  the  National  Petroleum  Gas  Company  of  New 
York.  The  work  was  satisfactorj'^  and  the  gas  was 
good.  Mr.  Gibbs  had  less  trouble  after  that.  He 
worked  hard  and  studied  hard.  He  got  to  building 
gas  works  for  large  manufacturing  establishments, 
public  buildings,  and  in  the  little  towns  where  no 
gas  works  were  before,  and  establishing  rival  and 
better  gas  works  in  larger  towns  that  already  boast- 
ed a  gas  supply.  The  whole  burden  of  the  work, 
the  contracting,  negotiating,  traveling,  etc.,  was 
done  by  himself.  He  did  not  aim  too  high.  He 
made  no  contracts  that  he  did  not  carry  out  exactly 
as  he  agreed.  He  tried  to  do  no  more  than  he 
was  able.  He  was  most  conservative,  yet  most  ener- 
getic, having  built  more  than  one  hundred  works  in 
the  first  seven  years  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
Maine  to  California.  Four  years  after  he  withdrew 
from  the  grocery  business  he  had  accumulated 
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$100,000.  In  another  three  years  he  had  added 
thereto  $150,000  more.  By  this  time  he  had  become 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  the  business,  if  properly  organized  and  backed 
with  ample  capital.  His  business  so  far  had  brought 
him,  to  some  extent,  in  contact  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  His  system  of  making  gas  involved 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  petroleum,  the  pur- 
chase of  which  for  the  various  works  established  by 
Ms  company  was  almost  entirely  entrusted  to  him, 
and  in  this  way  he  came  to  form  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  that  great  corporation's  active  officials 
and  managers  ;  and  after  much  effort  he  succeeded 
in  interesting  principally  Mr.  W.  G.  Warden,  who 
was  a  large  shareholder  in  the  Standard,  and  was 
the  principal  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  interests 
of  that  corporation.  Mr.  Warden,  after  careful 
consideration,  became  convinced  that  Mr.  Gibbs' 
proposed  enterprise  could  be  made  a  great  success. 
What  Mr.  Gibbs  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  in 
the  seven  years  that  he  had  been  in  the  business, 
with  no  capital  to  start  with  and  everything  to  learn, 
was  tangible  testimony  in  the  case.  Besides,  as  an 
earnest  of  his  faith  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Gibbs  was 
willing  to  put  his  entire  accumulations  into  the  ven- 
ture. As  a  result  of  his  representations  and  efforts, 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Companj'  of  Philadel- 
phia was  formed  in  1882,  with  Mr.  Gibbs  as  Gener- 
al Manager  and  $1,000,000  in  hard  cash  in  its  treas- 
ury. Among  the  Pliiladelphians  who  joined  in  the 
venture  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  were  Messrs.  W.  G.  War- 
den, Thomas  Dolan,  John  Wanamaker,  George 
Philler,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Henry 
C.  Gibson,  Henry  Lewis,  I.  V.  Williamson,  S.  A. 
Caldwell,  H.  H.  Houston,  James  A.  Wright,  Wil- 
liam M.  Singerly,  W.  T.  Carter,  and  others.  It  was 
a  strong  combination,  both  as  regards  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  business  capacity.  It  has  grown 
rapidly  since  its  organization.  It  has  paid  large 
dividends.  Its  capital  stock  is  now  $5,000,000,  and 
sells  at  a  large  premiuni,  while  the  actual  assets  will 
aggregate  a  much  larger  sum.  The  new  corporation 
promptly  acquired  all  the  most  improved  methods 
for  improving  the  quality  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
producing  gas  ;  competent  engineers  were  secured, 
and  a  thorough  business  organization  in  every  de- 
partment was  perfected.  The  company  is  to-day 
the  most  extensive  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  already  owning  and  controlling  the 
gas  works  of  about  fifty  important  towns  and  cities, 
and  is  rapidly  adding  to  the  number  and  enlarging 
the  field  of  its  operations.  Mr.  Gibbs  is  largely  in- 
terested in  several  other  important  enterprises.  He 
is  the  moving  and  guiding  spirit  in  a  new  railroad 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania,  Poughkeepsie  and  Bos- 


ton Railroad,  extending  from  Slatington  on  the 
Lehigh  River,  to  Campbell  Hall,  New  York,  where 
connection  is  made  with  tlie  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
system,  whose  western  terminus  is  at  that  point. 
This  road  is  being  built  with  the  view  of  connecting 
the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  New 
England  market.  It  will  be  ninety-four  miles  in 
length,  and  will  be  completed  at  an  early  date. 
He  also  owns  a  large  interest  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
Bridge,  of  which  he  is  a  Director,  and  is  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  syndicate  that  controls  the  railroad 
in  connection  with  the  bridge,  extending  from 
Campbell  Hall  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.  Early  in  the  year  1886  Mr. 
Gibbs  undertook  the  construction  of  the  great 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge.  The  charter  of  the  company 
was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Y'ork  in  1871,  and  amended  in  1872  so  as  to  permit 
the  placing  of  four  piers  in  the  channel,  not  less 
than  five  hundred  feet  apart.  The  company  is  an 
independent  corporation,  and  is  required  to  grant  to 
all  railroad  corj^orations  that  desire  to  use  the 
bridge,  equal  terms  of  accommodation,  privileges, 
and  facilities.  The  construction  was  begun  in  1873, 
and  the  corner  stone  of  one  of  the  piers  on  Rey- 
nolds Hill,  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  laid 
with  ceremony  on  the  17th  of  December  in  that 
year.  Further  progress  was  interrupted  b}^  the 
financial  troubles  of  the  country  till  1876,  when  the 
American  Bridge  Companj^,  of  Chicago,  made  a 
contract  to  build  it,  but  only  completed  one  pier  and 
began  a  second,  and  then  suspended.  The  project 
was  then  allowed  to  lie  dormant  till  1886.  Early  in 
1886  Mr.  Gibbs  acquired  all  the  right,  title  and  in- 
terest in  this  charter  and  work,  etc.,  previously 
done,  and  organized  the  Manhattan  Bridge  Building 
Company,  subscribing  and  paying  for  its  entire  cap- 
ital stock.  This  Company  made  a  contract  with 
the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Company  to  complete  the 
bridge,  and  take  what  stock  and  bonds  it  was  au- 
thorized to  issue  for  the  purpose  in  payment.  A 
sub-contract  was  then  made  with  the  Union  Bridge 
Company  of  New  York,  and  the  work  was  promptly 
started,  but  as  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  at  least  was  required  to  complete 
the  bridge  and  connections,  Mr.  Gibbs  set  energeti- 
cally to  work  to  secure  the  means.  Some  three 
months  were  required  to  complete  the  syndicate  for 
the  first  million.  In  the  meantime  the  work  was 
going  on,  and  as  the  estimates  came  in  on  the  15th 
of  each  month,  the  money  was  advanced  by  him. 
Among  the  first  that  Mr.  Gibbs  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting in  the  enterprise  was  Mr.  Henry  C.  Gibson,  of 
Philadelphia,  Arthur  and  Horace  Brock,  of  Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania,  and  John  W.  and  Robert  C.  H. 
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Urock  of  Pliiladdpliin.  These  ;;cnll(;nieii  iiided  Mr. 
Gibb.s  in  every  possible  way,  iuid  liiroiigli  Uieir  coiii- 
binod  elTorts  tlie  entire  amount  was  raised,  and  tlie 
work  was  pusliod  energetically  and  without  inter- 
mission from  the  day  it  started,  and  the  great  work 
accomplished  in  a  little  over  two  years.  After  the 
contracts  were  all  made  and  soon  after  tlie  work 
was  well  under  vfsiy,  Mr.  Gibbs  took  the  Presidency 
of  the  Bridge  Company  and  remained  at  the  head  of 
it  until  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  January  1, 
1889.  Not  desiring  to  enter  \ipou  the  practical 
management  of  the  business  of  the  bridge  and  rail- 
roads, and  appreciating  the  importance  of  securing 
a  man  for  the  position  who  possessed  large  expe- 
rience, Mr.  Gibbs  determined  to  retire  as  soon  as  it 
was  found  that  the  services  of  such  a  man  could  be 
obtained.  Mr.  John  S.  Wilson,  then  General  Freight 
and  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  every  qualification  nec- 
essary to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  the 
practical  operation  of  its  property.  He  had  become 
much  impressed  with  the  merit  and  importance  of 
the  enterprise,  and  having  been  offered  the  post, 
decided  to  resign  his  position  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie  Bridge  Company  and  connecting  roads. 
The  erection  of  the  bridge  is  an  achievement  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  great  successes  of  American 
engineering.  Its  accomplishment  is  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  naturally  takes  great 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  this  monument  to  his  ener- 
gy and  perseverance.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  married  on 
October  16,  1872,  to  Miss  Frances  A.  Johnson,  a 
daughter  of  George  W.  Johnson,  one  of  his  early 
employers.  Thej' have  six  children;  four  daughters 
and  two  sons,  and  reside  in  a  handsome  home  at 
1216  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ALLEN  B.  EOEKE. 

ALLEN  BEARLEY  RORKE,  a  leading  con- 
tractor and  builder  of  Philadelphia,  of  late  years 
prominent  in  politics,  and  for  1888  and  1889  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  City  Committee,  was  born 
in  that  city  March  21,  1846.  He  is  of  mixed  Irish, 
Welsh  and  German  descent.  His  paternal  great- 
grandfather, John  Rorke,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, b\it  came  to  America  in  early  manhood  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  married  a  wife  of  German  extraction.  At 
that  time  the  country  thereabouts  was  in  a  verj^ 
primitive  condition,  and  their  first  home  in  Reading 
was  a  log  cabin.    Their  son  John,  grandfather  of 


Allen  15.,  was  lioi  ii  in  that  cily  and  resided  tliere  all 
his  life.  He  also  took  a  wijc  from  among  the 
GerTnan-American  families  resident  there,  of  the 
name  of  Bearley.  Their  son,  James  Rorke,  father 
of  Allen,  was  born  in  Reading,  but  when  eighteen 
year8  of  age  went  to  Philadelphia  and  apprenticed 
himself  to  Robert  Reeves,  a  well  known  builder  in 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Spring  Garden  Dis- 
trict. James  Rorke  was  a  skilled  mechanic  and 
master  of  his  trade,  but  being  of  a  speculative  turn 
was  not  successful  in  accumulating  wealth.  He  is 
still  living,  a  respected  member  of  his  craft,  whose 
opinion  is  of  weight  among  his  junior  associates 
and  co-laborers,  owing  to  his  large  fund  of  experi- 
ence in  matters  relating  to  the  trade.  He  married 
Rachel  Kitchen,  a  daughter  of  James  Kitchen,  also 
a  master  builder  of  Philadelphia,  although  a  native 
of  Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  for  some 
time  a  resident  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where 
his  daughter  was  born  shortly  before  his  removal 
to  Philadelphia.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  predi- 
lection for  and  skill  in  the  vocation  in  which  Allen 
B.  Rorke  has  achieved  fame. and  fortune  is  to  a 
large  extent  hereditarj'.  After  a  short  time  at 
a  well  known  private  school  in  Philadelphia,  Allen 
B.  Rorke  entered  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
which  he  attended  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when,  following  his  natural  bent  and  inclina- 
tion, he  left  school,  and  entering  the  emploj^ment 
of  his  father,  thoroughly  learned  the  trade  of  car- 
penter and  builder,  which  in  Philadelphia  is  the 
one  whose  members  almost  invariably  contract  for 
the  erection  of  buildings,  sub-letting  to  other 
tradesmen  the  work  required  in  their  various  lines 
iu  such  operations.  He  served  a  virtual  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years  and  thoroughly  mastered 
the  trade  in  all  its  branches.  During  this  period 
he  made  good  use  of  his  leisure  in  devoting  his  spare 
hours  to  study,  and  so  well  did  he  show  his  aptitude 
for  his  chosen  vocation  that  when  but  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  by  the  builder,  by 
M'hom  he  was  then  employed,  in  complete  charge  of 
important  work,  and  it  was  under  his  supervision 
j  that  the  Pardee  Scientific  School  at  Eastou  was 
!  constructed,  a  structure  widely  known  for  its  archi- 
■  tectural  grace,  also  the  buildings  of  the  Girard  Estate, 
[  occupied  for  several  years  by  the  Board  of  Brokers 
I  on  Stock  Exchange  Place,  at  the  rear  of  the  Girard 
I  Bank  ou  South  Third  Street,  and  Horticultural  Hall, 
!  erected  in  Fairmouut  Park  for  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
j  bition.  About  1879  Mr.  Rorke  decided  to  engage 
;  iu  business  on  his  own  account.  Comparatively 
young  and  unknown,  and  without  influence,  he  set 
to  work  to  make  a  reputation  for  himself,  and  in 
this  he  succeeded  without  adventitio\is  aid  of  anj^ 
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kind,  by  simply  doing  bis  work  thoroughly  and  ful- 
filling his  contracts  to  the  letter.  His  promptness 
and  faithfulness  in  carrying  out  his  contracts  and 
his  disposition  to  do  more  rather  than  less  than 
they  strictly  called  for,  soon  attracted  attention  to 
him.  Capitalists  and  others  having  business  trans- 
actions with  him  were  impressed  with  his  energy, 
skill  and  honorable  dealing ;  his  work  rapidly  grew 
in  volume,  and  when  once  he  obtained  the  business 
of  his  patrons,  they  had  neither  desire  nor  cause  to 
try  elsewhere.  Among  the  manj^  structures  he  has 
erected  since  entering  business  on  his  own  account 
may  be  mentioned  the  great  cordage  works  of  Ed- 
win H.  Fitler  &  Co.,  at  Bridesburg ;  the  extensive 
mills  of  Thomas  Dolan  &  Co.,  at  Oxford  and  Han- 
cock Streets  and  Columbia  Avenue ;  the  carpet 
mills  of  MacCallum,  Crease  and  Sloane,  at  Wayne 
Junction ;  the  packing  house,  smoke  house  and  sta- 
bles of  John  H.  JVIitchener  &  Co.;  John  T.  Bailey  & 
Go's  cordage  works ;  the  armory  of  the  State  Fen- 
cibles  on  North  Broad  Street  above  Arch ;  the  depo- 
and  stables  of  the  Second  and  Third  Streets  Rail- 
way Company ;  Hensel,  Colladay  &  Co's  large 
building  on  Seventh  Street  below  Arch ;  Justice, 
Bateman  &  Co's  warehouse  on  Gothic  Street ;  the 
building  of  the  Brush  Electric  Light  Company  on 
Johnson  Street  above  Twentieth ;  the  office  of  the 
Traction  Company,  at  423  Walnut  Street ;  the 
spice  warehouse  of  O.  S.  Janney  &  Co.,  on  Letitia 
Street ;  the  granite  annex  of  the  Bank  of  the  North- 
ern Liberties  ;  the  Lennox  Mills  at  Bridesburg ;  the 
Monitor  Mills  of  Dornan  Brothers  &  Co.;  Leedom's  I 
Mills  at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania ;  Mercliant  &  Co's 
new  warehouse  at  517  Arch  Street :  the  Fidelity 
Storage  Wareliouse  on  Market  Street ;  Building  No.  \ 
8  at  Girard  College,  the  dining-room  of  which  will  j 
seat  one  thousand  boys.  Building  No.  9  and  Build- 
ing No.  10  in  the  same  grounds,  which  are  the 
largest  edifices  constructed  of  white  marble  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  except  the  public  buildings  at 
Broad  and  Market  Streets ;  the  massive  looking  and 
artistically  designed  edifice  of  the  Western  Savings 
Fund  at  Tenth  and  Walnut  Streets ;  the  unique  and  ' 
ornate  home  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  on  Walnut  [ 
street  west  of  Broad ;  the  immense  store  building  of  j 
the  Girard  Estate  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  [ 
Market  Streets,  which  is  occupied  by  Hood,  Bon- 
bright  &  Co.;  the  six  roomy  stores  which  cover  the  j 
rest  of  the  block  to  Twelfth  Street  and  are  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  but  one  building ;  the  retort  and  purifying 
houses  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ward  Gas  Works ; 
Marks  Brothers'  store  at  Eighth  and  Arch  Streets  ; 
the  New  Park  Theatre  at  Broad  Street  and  Fair- 
mount  Avenue :  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


!  at  Fifteenth  and  Mount  Vernon  Streets ;  the  large 
factory  buildings  of  the  Hope  Manufacturing  Com- 
panjr  at  Woodbury,  New  Jersey ;  the  annex  of  the 
Philadelphia  Times  Building  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction on  Sansom  Street  above  Eighth  ;  the  hand- 
!  some  residence  of  Thomas  Dolan  on  Walnut  Street 
above  Eighteenth,  and  that  of  John  T.  Bailey  on 
Master  Street  above  Fifteenth,  both  ranking  with 
the  finest  private  homes  in  the  city.  Mr.  Rorke 
also  secured  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
immense  sugar  refinery  of  Mr.  Claus  Spreckles  at 
the  foot  of  Reade  Street  in  Philadelphia.  This  is 
the  largest  structure  for  business  purposes  ever 
erected  in  that  city  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  No  other  building  at  all  ap- 
proaching it  in  size  was  ever  before  completed  in 
Philadelphia  in  so  short  a  space  of  time — only  twelve 
months.  So  well  pleased  was  Mr.  Spreckles  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  accomplished 
that  he  directed  his  engineers  and  superintendents 
to  arrange  the  details  with  Mr.  Rorke  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  other  buildings  required  to  com- 
plete the  plant,  without  the  formality  of  bidding  for 
the  contract,  which  w^as  accordingly  done.  Mr. 
Rorke  had  attracted  the  attention  of  that  able,  con- 
servative but  practical  body  of  gentlemen,  the 
Board  of  City  Trusts,  who  have  charge  of  the  Gi- 
rard Estate,  and  they  decided  to  give  him  the  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  the  immense  building  at 
the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Market  Streets.  The 
result  confirmed  their  good  judgment.  Its  con- 
struction was  carried  on  and  finally  accomplished 
under  unusually  serious  and  annoying  disadvan- 
tages and  obstacles,  which  tested  Mr.  Rorke's  capa- 
bilities to  the  very  utmost.  These  difficulties  were 
of  sucli  a  nature  as  to  attract  general  attention. 
They  were  widely  commented  upon  at  the  time  in 
the  newspapers,  with  the  result  of  winning  for  Mr. 
Rorke  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  which  became 
heartily  interested  in  the  man  and  sincerely  ap- 
plauded his  heroic  efforts  to  hold  his  own  against 
adverse  circumstances,  which  may  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  imderstood  that  not  only  did  his  contract 
call  for  the  erection  of  the  colossal  structure  re- 
ferred to,  but  also  for  the  demolition  of  nineteen 
buildings  which  occupied  the  site,  the  whole  to  be 
accomplished  in  one  year.  Prolonged  spells  of  ex- 
ceedingly cold  and  very  inclement  weather  kept 
back  the  work  at  the  beginning,  but  a  still  more 
serious  delay  was  occasioned  by  a  series  of  labor 
strikes  which  followed.  With  the  resolution  and 
determination,  however,  so  characteristic  of  him 
from  first  to  last  in  his  career,  Mr.  Rorke  adhered 
to  his  task,  never  permitting  himself  to  lose  courage 
and  never  abating  his  efforts  for  a  single  instant. 
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As  each  obstacle  nrosc  it  wiiH  iiiilliiichiiigly  met 
and  eventually  overcoirie  ;  and,  to  the  gratification 
of  himself  and  liis  friends  and  the  amazement  and 
confusion  of  those  wlio  had  predictcul  his  certain 
failure,  ho  successfully  completed  his  contract  in 
the  remarkably  short  period  of  lune  months,  faith- 
fully fulHlling  every  requirement  of  it  down  to  tlie 
very  smallest  detail.  To  accomplish  this  involved 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  determination,  and 
an  ainount  of  personal  attention  which  but  few 
would  have  been  physically  able  to  give,  for  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  he  virtually  lived  at 
the  building.  His  achievement  was  warmly  jjraised 
both  in  private  letters  to  him  and  in  press  com- 
ments upon  his  successful  work.  He  already  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were  familiar 
with  his  work,  but  the  reputation  he  had  previously 
acquired  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  this  difficult  undertaking.  In  1887 
there  was  a  sharp  competition  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  con- 
templated for  the  Western  Savings  Fund.  Before 
submitting  his  bid  Mr.  Rorke  quietly  slipped  over 
to  the  well  known  quarrj^  in  New  England  where 
the  stone  specified  in  the  contract  was  obtained, 
and  bargained  for  the  output  at  a  very  low  figure. 
Thxis  being  in  a  position  to  enter  a  low  bid  he  did 
so  and  it  was  accepted.  The  structure  is  one  of 
the  finest,  arcbitectually,  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  at 
once  a  monument  to  his  skill  as  a  builder  and 
acumen  as  a  business  man.  A  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Rorke's  who  knows  him  well  writes  as  follows 
in  a  contemporary  publication  : 

"Mr.  Rorke's  career" is  a  splendid  illustration  of 
what  skill  and  ability,  backed  by  energy  and  cour- 
age, can  accomplish.  Although  he  has  been  in 
business  for  himself  only  about  a  decade  he  is  un- 
questionably the  most  widely  known  and  successful 
of  the  builders  of  Philadelphia.  The  rapid  progress 
made  by  him  and  the  energy  displayed  in  complet- 
ing the  various  immense  operations  he  has  under- 
taken have  made  his  name  known  and  respected  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  He  is  regarded  by  those 
engaged  in  the  same  vocation  with  himself  as  the 
embodiment  of  sagacity,  courage  and  energy.  It 
is  seldom  that  he  fails  to  obtain  any  contract  which 
he  specially  desires  to  secure ;  nor  has  he  ever  neg- 
lected to  promptly  and  honestly  fulfill  one  that  he 
has  ever  undertaken.  Before  engaging  in  any 
large  piece  of  work  he  has  a  habit  of  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  case,  weighing  every 
detail  of  cost  and  figuring  so  closely  that  there  is 
no  room  left  for  a  shade  of  difference.  Then  he 
furnishes  his  estimates.  He  proceeds,  too,  with  a 
boldness  and  energy  that  astounds  his  more  timid 
competitors.  But  his  style  of  business  is  perfectly 
comprehensible  if  one  stops  to  consider  that  he 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  about,  and  that  he  is  safer 
and  surer  in  his  quick  conclusions  than  less  mathe- 
matically gifted  men  are  in  their  slow  and  halting 
methods." 


The  case  above  referred  to,  regarding  his  course 
in  obtaining  the  contract  for  tlie  erection  of  the 
Western  Savings  Fund  building,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  Ills  method  of  action  in  business  matters. 
Thougli  Mr.  Korke  has  for  several  years  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  politics  it  has  only  been  of  late 
that  he  became  active  in  [jarty  management.  His 
l)rominence  came  to  liim  unsought.  Probably  no 
man  in  the  city  was  less  ambitious  of  distinction  in 
tliat  field  than  this  closely  occupied  business  man. 
Attached  from  principle  to  the  Republican  party, 
sincerely  and  ardently  outspoken  in  his  political 
views,  and  possessed  of  that  high  degree  of  personal 
magnetism  so  necessary  in  a  political  leader,  it  was 
but  natural  that  he  should  become  an  inUuence 
among  the  active  men  of  the  organization.  Before 
he  had  any  thought  of  accepting  a  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  party  he  was  a  liberal  and  generous 
contributor  to  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
campaigns  and  his  advice  was  frequently  sought  as 
to  men  and  measures.  He  has  never  been  a  seeker 
for  office  or  position,  although  upon  the  election  of 
Hon.  Edwin  H.  Fitler  as  Mayor,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  system  of  city  government,  known 
as  the  Bullitt  Bill  Charter,  he  was  strongly  urged 
for  the  position  of  Director  of  Public  Works  by 
many  prominent  business  men  who  appreciated  his 
iinusual  executive  ability  and  desired  that  the  pub- 
lic should  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and,  for  a  time, 
his  appointment  was  under  serious  consideration. 
Prior  to  the  February  election  of  1888,  a  majority 
of  the  Republican  party  evinced  a  dissatisfaction 
with  the  management  of  the  City  Committee  and 
it  was  determined  that  the  Chairman  should  be  a 
business  man  of  good  repute  and  standing.  Mr. 
Rorke  at  once  became  the  unanimous  choice  of 
those  members  of  the  Campaign  Committee  who 
did  not  favor  the  re-election  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  occupied  the  position  for  some  years.  It  was 
believed  that  the  success  of  the  party  was  endan- 
gered by  the  jealousies  which  had  been  engendered 
by  the  ambitions  of  those  at  the  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent factions.  Mr.  Rorke  was  consequently  elected 
Chairman  by  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  was 
demonstrated  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  man- 
aged the  aff  airs  of  the  party  in  the  city  during  his 
incumbency.  When  he  took  the  helm  the  Commit- 
tee was  in  debt  and  factional  fights  so  divided  the 
party  that  its  candidates  for  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant offices  suffered  defeat.  At  the  fall  election 
of  that  year  the  campaign  was  so  ably  conducted 
imder  Mr.  Rorke's  management  that  the  entire  Re- 
publican ticket  was  elected,  notwithstanding  the 
most  determined  opposition  from  the  Democrats, 
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assisted  by  the  irreconcilables  of  the  factions  in  the 
Republican  ranks.  Mr.  Ilorke  was  unanimously 
re-elected  in  the  beginning  of  1889,  and  served 
throughout  the  year,  securing  for  Mr.  Boyer,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  forty-tive  thousand,  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  a  candidate  in  Philadelphia. 
He  declined  a  re-election  in  1890  and  left  the  posi- 
tion with  the  respect  of  his  associates  in  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  esteem  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party,  with  all  bills  paid  and  a  full  treasury  for 
the  use  of  his  successor.  No  man  ever  left  the 
position  with  a  better  reputation  for  probity  or 
ability.  A  man  of  brains,  possessed  of  clear  views 
and  having  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  exer- 
cised great  weight  and  influence  among  his  col- 
leagues and  successfully  used  every  legitimate 
means  to  obtain  harmonious  action  and  bring  about 
the  best  results.  Mr.  Rorke  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  takes  a  lively 
and  unselfish  interest,  having  received  nearly  all 
the  degrees  of  that  Order.  He  was  recently  ap- 
pointed a  Manager  of  the  Masonic  Art  Association, 
but  was  obliged  to  resign  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
his  private  business.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the 
Masonic  Home,  and  his  benefactions  to  this  and 
other  deserving  institutions  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested, reach  very  respectable  proportions  annually. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Five 
O'clock  Club,  the  Union  League  and  of  a  number 
of  political  clubs  and  organizations.  When  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age  Mr.  Rorke  was  married  to 
Miss  Lizzie  Maynard,  who  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island.  Her  father,  Thomas  Maynard,  was  a 
native  of  England,  but  came  to  America  earlj^  in  life 
and,  after  residing  in  Brooklyn  for  a  short  period, 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  daughter  received 
her  education.  They  have  two  promising  .sons, 
one  of  whom  has  reached  his  majority  and  the 
other  has  attained  his  seventeenth  year.  We  can- 
not do  better  in  closing  this  sketch  than  to  again 
quote  from  the  friend  already  referred  to,  who,  in 
speaking  at  some  length  of  Mr.  Rorke's  ability  and 
characteristics,  says : 

"Although  he  has  accomplished  so  much  he  is 
hardly  yet  in  the  full  flower  of  his  capabilities.  As 
a  business  man  he  has  earned  a  reputation  second 
to  none,  and  the  conscientious  fulfillment  of  his 
contracts  has  secured  him  the  esteem,  friendship, 
and  indorsement  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the 
city ;  while  socially  he  has  many  warm  friends  and 
a  large  personal  acquaintance  who  thoroughly 
respect  and  admire  his  sterling  and  manly  qualities  ] 
of  character."  '• 


LUTHER  S.  BENT. 

MAJOR  LUTHER  STEDMAN  BENT,  President 
of  the  Steeltou  National  Bank,  the  Steelton  Flouring 
Mill  Company,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  prominently  identified  with  several  other 
leading  corporations  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at 
Quincy,  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts,  December 
6,  1829.  His  ancestors  were  early  settlers  at  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  of  which  place  his  father,  Ebenezer 
Bent,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  was  a  native.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  years  Luther  closed  his  atten- 
dance at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and 
for  the  next  three  years  worked  on  a  farm.  When 
fifteen  years  old  he  went  to  Boston  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  New  England  Glass  Company,  whose 
manufacturing  establishment,  situated  at  East  Cam- 
bridge, was  then  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
United  States.  Here  he  remained  five  years,  acquir- 
ing an  excellent  mercantile  education,  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  glassware  and  crockery 
business.  On  coming  of  age  he  embarked  in  this 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Boston,  and  was 
thus  engaged  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  began. 
As  speedily  as  possible  Mr.  Bent  arranged  his  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  in  May,  18C1,  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier  in  Company  "  H,"  Fourth  Regiment  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  and  with  this  command  parti- 
cipated  in  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel.  Dulj'  mustered 
out  at  Boston  upon  the  return  of  the  regiment  from 
the  front,  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service,  he 
re-enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  Compauj'  "  K"  of 
the  Eighteenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
forthreeyears,  serving  in  it  with  distinction,  and  ris- 
ing through  the  varioiis  grades  of  non-commissioned 
oflGicers  to  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant,  as  which 
he  was  commissioned  July  30,  1862.  On  December 
25,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant, and  on  December  34,  1863,  to  the  rank  of 
Captain.  He  served  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the 
regiment,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
it  was  engaged,  including  Gaines'  Mills,  Second  BuU 
Run,  (in  which  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand), 
Shepardston  and  Fredericksburg,  in  1863,  and  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Station  and 
Mine  Creek,  in  1863.  In  the  summer  of  1864  Captain 
Bent  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  "  Eigh- 
teenth Battalion,"  made  up  of  men  whose  term  of 
service  would  not  expire  with  that  of  the  regiment, 
and  he  gallantly  led  this  command  in  the  operations 
along  the  Weldon  Railroad  during  the  latter  part  of 
August,  capturing  on  the  21st  of  that  month  fifty 
prisoners  and  a  battle  flag  belonging  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  South  Carolina  Regiment.  In  the  advance 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  upon  the  enemy's  works  at  Pee- 
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bles  Farm,  Virginia,  September  30,  1804,  wliich  re- 
Miilted  in  the  capUire  of  a  line  of  the  enemy's  works, 
the  Eighteenth  Battalion  did  good  service,  rcllecting 
great  credit  upon  its  iiienibers,  both  rank  and  lile. 
Captain  Bent  was  appointed  Major,  United  States 
Volunteers,  by  brevet,  by  the  President,  for  "  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  services"  on  that  day,  he 
having  coninuiud  of  the  skirmishers.  Shortly  after- 
wards, on  the  recommendation  of  General  Griflln, 
he  was  commissioned  by  President  Lincoln,  as  Major 
in  the  United  States  Aj'my,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
tlie  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
The  term  of  services  of  the  officers  having  expired, 
the  battalion,  greatly  reduced  in  number,  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Thirty-second  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  and  Major  Bent,  at  his  own  request,  was 
mustered  out  as  a  supernumerary  oflB.cer.  Shortly 
after  his  return  home  he  effected  an  engagement 
with  the  officers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
remained  in  their  service  from  the  commencement 
to  the  completion  of  that  great  enterprise,  tilling 
various  responsible  positions,  and  during  the  last 
two  years  of  bis  connection  with  it  being  one  of 
the  largest  contractors  for  grading  the  road,  his 
operations  in  this  work  covering  two  hundred  miles 
tlirough  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  the  Promontory.  At 
the  close  of  his  engineering  labors  he  turned  liis  at- 
tention to  cattle-raising  on  the  Plains.  In  this  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  remained  three  years,  he  was  a 
pioneer,  being  among  the  first  to  establish  cattle- 
ranches  along  the  line  of  railroad  in  Nebraska. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  East,  he  married  Miss  Felton, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  S.  M.  Felton,  Esq.,  a  promi- 
nent business  man  of  Philadelphia.  Through  his 
father-in-law  he  was  brought  into  connection  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and,  in  1874,  was 
chosen  Superintendent  of  its  immense  establish- 
ment. The  borough  of  Steelton,  where  these  estab- 
lishments were  located,  was  incorporated  in  1875. 
One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  which  arose 
in  the  borough  was  liow  to  provide  school  facilities 
for  its  rapidly  increasing  popidation,  that  would  be 
in  keeping  witli  tlie  enterprising  character  of  its 
citizens.  The  State  laws  regulating  common  schools 
contained  provisions  for  their  maintenance,  but  it 
was  evident  that  these  provisions  would  be  entirely 
inadequate  to  meeting  the  needs  of  Steelton,  where 
large  sums  would  be  required  for  several  j^ears  in 
the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  for  school  purposes,  since  the  amount 
which  could  be  legally  raised  by  taxation  would 
only  sufiice  to  provide  the  most  meagre  and  unde- 
sirable accommodations.  Major  Bent  clearly  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  settling  this  question  satis- 
factorily, and  when  his  fellow-citizens,  seeking  his 


services  in  tlie  borough's  organization,  asked  liim 
what  office  he  preferred,  he  unhesitatingly  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  chosen  a  School  Director.  Elected 
President  of  the  School  Board  of  Steelton  in  1875, 
he  has  been  annually  re-elected  to  the  same  position, 
and  his  interest  in  education  seems  to  grow  more 
and  more  intense  each  year.  The  difficult  task  of 
I)roviding  suitable  accommodations  at  the  start,  was 
successfully'  met  by  him,  without  resorting  to  bur- 
densome taxation  or  imposing  a  heavy  indebtedness 
upon  the  borough.  Picturing  in  its  true  light  tlie 
great  value  of  education  in  advancing  the  welfare 
and  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  those  coming  under  its  influences,  and  ably  ad- 
vancing the  theory  that  moral  and  intellectual  citi- 
zens are  desirable  neighbors,  and  furnish  a  most 
reliable  class  of  skilled  labor,  he  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  a  large 
appropriation,  which  was  amply  sufficient  to  build 
and  furnish  one  of  the  finest  school  structures  in 
the  State,  thus  allowing  the  money  received  from 
the  usual  taxation  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  cost 
of  tuition — a  method  which  has  resulted  in  securing 
for  the  youth  of  Steelton  a  very  high  standard  of 
instruction.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  has  been  am- 
ply demonstrated,  and  furnishes  a  precedent  which 
might  be  followed  with  great  advantage  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  State,  and  also  in  other  States. 
Major  Bent's  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  is 
unflagging.  To  tlie  young,  their  schools  and  studies 
and  instructors,  he  pays  strict  attention,  watching 
their  welfare  with  earnest  solicitude,  and  promoting 
it  by  every  reasonable  means.  His  justification  for 
the  heavy  expenditures  made  by  the  great  corpora- 
tion he  represents,  is  founded  in  the  belief  that  in 
a  country  where  universal  suffrage  prevails,  it  is  not 
only  a  plain  duty,  but  also  the  highest  wisdom,  to 
advance  the  intellectual  status  of  the  people,  since 
education  makes  them  more  discriminating,  just, 
thoughtful  and  law  abiding,  and  most  efficient  in 
the  discharge  of  their  several  duties  and  vocations. 
In  addition  to  his  marked  interest  in  the  education- 
al welfare  of  the  people  of  Steelton,  Major  Bent 
concerns  himself  in  other  directions,  and  always 
with  advantage  to  the  community  in  which  he  is  so 
prominent  and  serviceable.  In  1883  he  was  active 
in  organizing  the  Steelton  Flouring  Mill  Company, 
and  was  chosen  its  President.  This  important  in- 
dustry has  flourished  under  his  able  administration, 
and  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
in  the  State.  Perceiving  the  need  of  better  banking 
facilities,  Major  Bent  organized  in  1883,  the  Steelton 
National  Bank,  and  being  elected  its  President,  has 
been  the  chief  factor  in  raising  it  to  the  high  posi- 
tion it  now  occupies  among  the  financial  institutions 
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of  tlie  country.  In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  citizen 
of  high  character,  pure  patriotism,  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  public  weal,  Major  Bent  has  few 
equals.  The  various  stages  of  his  life  have  been 
marked  by  great  usefulness  ;  and  viewed  from  tlie 
stand  point  of  services  to  his  fellow  citizens,  his 
career  must  be  regarded  as  eminently  successful,  and 
one  in  every  way  deserving  of  unstinted  praise  and 
close  emulation. 


WILLIAM  P.  WAMPLEK. 

WILLIAJI  PENNY  WAMPLER,  a  leading  citi- 
zen of  McKeesport,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years 
actively  identified  with  its  business  interests — more 
especially  the  trade  in  lumber — was  born  in  that  city 
August  19, 1844.  His  grandfather  was  Jacob  Wam- 
pler,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  the  late  Joseph  Warapler,  Esq., 
was  a  well  known  and  highly  respected  citizen  of 
McKeesport,  who  combined  with  his  trade  of  watch- 
maker, optician  and  jeweler,  the  professional  duties 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Joseph  Wampler,  Esq., 
married  Miss  Mary  Griggs,  who  was  a  native  of 
New  York  State.  Their  family  consisted  of  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
alone  survives.  William  attended  the  common 
schools  in  his  native  place  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  his  father  as 
assistant  in  the  watch-making  and  jewelry  biisiness, 
and  as  clerk  in  the  preparation  of  deed,  bonds,  mort- 
gages and  other  legal  documents.  The  opening  of 
the  Civil  War  found  him  engaged  in  these  useful 
and  peaceful  occupations.  Although  but  a  mere 
boy,  he  was  filled  with  patriotic  ardor  and  had  he 
not  been  under  restraint  would  immediately  have 
entered  the  service  of  his  country.  As  it  was  he 
waited  patiently  until  the  arrival  of  his  seventeenth 
birthday,  August  19,  1861,  when,  with  his  parents' 
consent  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Sixty-third  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  with  which  he  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  engagements  in  which  it  took 
part,  from  the  siege  of  Yorktown  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  Petersburg.  His  long  term  of  service  hav- 
ing expired,  he  was  honorably  discharged  in  Sep- 
tember, 1864;  and  having  the  confidence  of  his 
superior  officers,  he  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
muster-out  rolls  of  his  company  and  was  made  the 
bearer  of  them  to  headquarters  for  official  approval. 
His  active  service  in  the  field  had  inured  him  to 
labor  and  hardship,  and  upon  his  return  home,  a 
man  physically  if  not  quite  so  in  years,  he  engaged 


in  out-door  employment,  principally  in  taking  care 
of  coal  craft,  and,  in  company  with  others,  in  float- 
ing and  towing  coal  upon  the  Youghiogheny,  Monon- 
gahela,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  In  1867  he 
.engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  but  in  the  following  year  became  book- 
keeper for  his  employer,  Mr.  James  Neel  of  McKees- 
port, and  in  1872  that  gentleman's  partner.  Thus 
was  founded  the  present  firm  of  Neel  and  Wampler, 
proprietors  of  the  original  McKeesport  planing  mill 
and  lumber  yard.  The  firm  is  now  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  wealthiest  in  its  line  of  business  in  Al- 
legheny County,  and  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  enterprising  in  that  section  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Wampler  has  always  believed  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  take  an  active  part 
in  political  afl:airs,  recognizing  that  the  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  public  business  was  largely  due  to  the 
apathy  or  indifference  of  those  who,  liaving  the  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  springing  from  education  and 
fortune,  act,  in  this  respect,  as  if  the  welfare  of  the 
State  and  their  less  fortunate  fellow-citizens  was  no 
concern  of  theirs.  From  his  earliest  years  he  has 
displayed  a  most  laudable  public  spirit  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  public  movements.  In 
1872,  without  his  seeking  the  honor,  he  was  nomin- 
ated for  Chief  Burgess  of  the  Borough  of  McKees- 
port. That  he  possessed  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  public  was  clearly  shown  by  his  election  to 
this  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with 
high  satisfaction  to  the  voters  of  the  borough.  In 
1875  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office  and  he  conducted 
its  affairs  in  sxxch  an  able  and  business-like  manner 
that  upon  his  retirement  in  April,  1876,  he  received 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Council  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. In  1880  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  in  this  office,  which  he  held 
for  years,  distinguished  himself  by  his  intelligent  sup- 
port of  important  measures  protecting  and  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  local  public  schools.  In  1881 
he  represented  the  Second  Ward  of  McKeesport  in 
the  Council  and  earned  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  fellow-citizens  hj  his  earnest  advocacy 
and  support  of  the  project  to  establish  water  works 
in  the  borough.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  vested  with  power  to  carry  out  this  im- 
portant undertaking,  and  largely  through  his  untir- 
ing efforts  the  works  were  practically  established 
before  the  close  of  his  term.  His  services  on  other 
committees,  during  this  term,  though  less  conspicu- 
ous than  those  rendered  in  connection  with  the  in- 
ternal improvement  named,  were,  ueverthelesss,  of 
great  value  to  the  well-being  of  his  constituents  and 
fellow-citizens  generally.  Although  living  in  a  dis- 
trict strongly  Republican,  Mr.  Wampler  has  never 
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deviated  from  Ins  early  lailli  in  tlie  priueiplcH  of  the 
Democratic  party.  As  a  conijisteiit  and  able  sup- 
l)()rter  of  those  principles,  lie  was  put  forward  in 
1888  as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress  from 
the  Twenty-fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
entered  tlie  canvass  with  the  same  earnestness  that 
has  always  characterized  his  public  efforts.  Not 
only  did  he  rally  a  uumbcr  of  able  orators  to  his 
support,  but  he  personally  visited  all  parts  of  the 
district  and  addressed  large  assemblages  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens day  after  day  for  a  month  or  more.  It 
was  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  he  conducted 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  spirited  contests  ever 
waged  in  the  district,  but  the  opposition  was  too, 
large  in  numbers  and  too  firmly  entrenched  in  party 
fealty  to  be  overcome.  Mr.  Wampler  bore  his  de- 
feat philosophically ;  and  all  who  know  him  are 
aware  that  even  had  it  been  overwhelming  it  could 
neither  swerve  him  from  his  devotion  to  the  honest 
political  views  he  entertains  uor  engender  in  his 
heart  any  great  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  his 
political  opponents.  In  various  unofiicial  but  pub- 
lic capacities  Mr.  Wampler  has  been  more  than  or- 
dinarily prominent  in  McKeesport.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  reunion  of  the  Tliird  Brigade,  McCall's 
Division,  held  at  McKeesport  July,  1875,  and  spoken 
of  and  liuown  as  "the  Soldiers'  Dinner  on  tlie 
Diamond" — fifteen  hundred  plates  being  laid  for 
veteran  soldiers  and  their  families  on  tables  erected 
on  the  public  square — Mr.  Wampler  was  a  most 
efficient  but  unobtrusive  Director  and  also  Treas- 
urer. In  1876  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  organiz- 
ing and  conducting  the  Centennial  celebration  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  was  Chairman  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Committee  having  the  affair  in  charge. 
To  his  efforts  were  largely  attributable  the  enthusi- 
astic carrying  out  of  the  very  patriotic  programme 
arranged  for  the  occasion  under  his  supervision. 
Five  thousand  strangers  visited  McKeesport  on  that 
day  and  witnessed  the  exercises,  and  the  observance 
was  such  a  complete  success,  however  considered, 
that  it  has  passed  into  local  history  as  "McKees- 
port's  greatest  gala  day."  Although  not  a  lawyer 
and  making  no  pretense  to  legal  knowledge,  Mr. 
Wampler  possesses  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  and  forms  of  law,  which,  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  sound  judgment  and  in  the  light  of 
no  inconsiderable  public  experience,  has  at  times 
proved  of  the  highest  service  not  only  to  his  own 
aiEairs,  but  in  those  of  the  borough.  This  was  nota- 
bly the  case  in  1879,  when  he  was  called  upon  with 
others  to  aid  in  adjusting  a  legal  difficulty  with 
James  H.  McCreery,  in  which  the  borough  veas  a 
defendant  (No.  455,  October  Term).  This  adjust- 
ment -was  happily  effected  and  on  January  9,  1880, 


he  and  liis  asHociatCH  were  enabled  to  report  all 
matters  at  variance  between  the  parties  settled  and 
forever  dismissed.  •'  During  the  great  strike  of 
employees  of  the  National  Tube  Works  in  March, 
1880,  he  was  one  of  the  five  prominent  citizens  who 
by  request  attended  a  meeting  of  workingmen  at  tlie 
Opera  House  and  met  the  management  of  the 
National  Tube  Works  at  their  offices,  that  both  sides 
of  the  labor  question  might  be  understood.  His 
conduct  and  speech  upon  these  occasions,"  says  the 
local  authority,  here  quoted,  "  marked  him  the  man 
he  had  always  been,  fearless  in  the  expression  of 
his  convictions,  a  friend  of  honest,  reasonable 
workingmen,  and  careful  of  those  having  capital  in- 
vested. Occupying,  as  he  has  at  different  times  in 
his  life,  the  position  of  employer  and  employee,  Mr. 
Wampler  was  deemed  a  competent  and  just  judge, 
and  as  such  acquitted  himself."  Mr.  Wampler'a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  origin,  growth  and 
capabilities  of  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
business  of  McKeesport  is  probably  unexcelled  by 
that  of  any  resident  of  the  city.  It  was  called  into 
play  in  a  practical  way  in  1888,  when  at  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens,  Mr.  Wampler  was  placed  on  a  com- 
mittee of  five  appointed  to  compile  for  publication 
a  work  on  the  city's  advantages  and  resources,  which 
it  was  designed  to  circulate  extensively  to  aid  in 
drawing  attention  to  them.  The  result  of  this  com- 
mittee's labors,  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part,  is 
the  industrial  pamphlet  entitled :  "  McKeesport — its 
Industries,  Advantages,  Resources  and  Prospects," 
which  is  a  valuable  public  document  and  a  credit  to 
those  concerned  in  its  production.  Of  late  years 
Mr.  Wampler  has  been  a  large  investor  in  real  estate 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  extensive  operators  in. 
that  line  in  McKeesport.  He  is  a  valued  member  of 
the  McKeesport  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  been  its 
Treasurer  since  1887.  His  sound  judgment  in  mon- 
etary affairs  has  given  him  prominence  in  financial 
circles  and  has  caused  his  election  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  several  leading  banking  institutions. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  Peoples'  Savings 
Bank,  in  which  he  was  a  Director  during  1877  and 
1878 ;  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  McKeesport, 
in  which  he  is  at  present  a  Director.  Mr.  Wampler 
is  a  member  of  Encampment  No.  1,  Union  Veteran 
Legion — an  organization  composed  of  Union  sol- 
diers who  were  honorably  discharged  after  three 
years'  service  or  by  reason  of  wounds  received  in 
battle.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order, 
and  of  one  or  two  local  social  and  benevolent  organi- 
zations. His  record  both  in  private  and  public  life 
is  that  of  an  honorable,  high-minded  citizen,  patri- 
otic in  purpose  and  pure  in  motive  and  conduct. 
Through  integrity,  industry  and  perseverance,  com- 
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bined  with  rare  excellence  of  judgment,  be  haf5  not 
only  achieved  success  in  his  various  undertakings 
but  has  also  earned  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  of 
the  public  generally.  He  wears  his  honors  and  en- 
joys his  fortune  with  that  temperance  of  spirit 
which  almost  invariably  distinguishes  the  man  of 
superior  intelligence,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
duty  well  performed  he  takes  his  highest  pride. 
He  married,  on  June  27,  1867,  Miss  Jane,  daughter 
of  David  and  May  Davis  of  Turtle  Creek,  Pa.,  and 
has  two  sons — Frank  Cook  Wampler  and  Ralph 
Davis  Wampler.  The  first  named,  now  (1889)  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  has  already  taken  his  place  beside 
his  father  in  the  arena  of  business  and  has  proven 
an  intelligent,  capable  and  trustworthy  assistant. 
Mr.  "Wampler's  biography  would  not  be  complete 
did  we  not  again  refer  to  his  Congressional  cam- 
paign. Before  and  during  his  canvass,  being  liberal 
in  his  views  with  reference  to  questions  which  were 
agitating  the  public  mind,  Mr.  Wampler  engendered 
the  displeasure  of  a  Baptist  minister,  Wm.  Codville, 
who  attacked  him  publicly.  In  defending  himself 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  increased  the  ire  of  the 
divine,  who  claimed  his  character  and  reputation 
as  a  citizen  and  minister  of  the  gospel  had  been  as- 
sailed, in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Neios  in  November,  1888,  over  the  signature  "  W.  P. 
Wampler."  Codville  brought  suit,  placing  the  dam- 
ages at  $30,000,  and  soon  after,  through  his  attorneys, 
demanded  a  retraction  which  Mr.  Wampler  pointed- 
ly refused  to  make,  saying  :  "  The  only  explanation 
or  retraction  of  any  nature  I  will  make  will  be  inch 
by  inch  before  the  court,  and  if  my  counsel  defends 
me  as  ably  as  I  have  known  him  to  defend  some  of 
my  neighbors,  I  will  abide  by  such  a  verdict  as  is 
rendered  by  tlie  jury."  In  a  few  days  the  case  was 
adjusted  without  trial  or  retraction,  Mr.  Wampler 
surrendering  none  of  the  manly  dignity  which 
throughout  his  life  has  characterized  his  private 
and  public  acts. 


DAVID  FLEMING. 

HON.  DAVID  FLEMING,  lawyer,  born  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,  July  17,  1812,  is  one 
of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  and  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Sarah  (Beckett)  Fleming.  His  father  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion. A  few  weeks  after  his  birth,  the  family  re- 
moved to  Dauphin  County,  where  his  father  had 
purchased  a  large  farm,  about  twelve  miles  east  of 
Harrisburg,  on  which  he  managed  to  rear  his  chil- 
dren respectably,  giving  them  all  a  good  common 


school  education.  David  was  thus  brought  up  la- 
boring on  the  farm  during  the  summer,  and  attend- 
ing school  during  the  winter  months  ;  he  was  also 
taught  Latin  by  a  good  classical  scholar  who  resi- 
ded in  the  neighborhood.  When  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  commenced  teaching  school ;  and  so  contin- 
ued for  several  years,  alternating  with  attending 
school  himself  at  the  Harrisburg  Academy  and  else- 
where, until  he  had  acquired  a  fair  academical  edu- 
cation. He  subsequently  organized  a  select  school 
in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  teaching  Latin, 
Greek,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
being  himself  the  hardest  student  in  the  academy. 
His  health  becoming  somewhat  impaired,  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  clerk  for  Dr.  D.  N.  L.  Reutter, 
who  had  a  contract  for  furnishing  ties  for  the  Bal- 
timore &  Port  Deposit  Railroad,  then  being  con- 
structed ;  and  when  this  was  completed,  remained 
with  his  employer,  and  became  interested  in  a  con- 
tract for  furnishing  yellow  pine  timber  to  the  Wash- 
ington Navj'  Yard ;  having  charge  of  the  shipment 
of  it  from  North  Carolina,  which  he  did  by  vessels 
he  chartered  in  New  York,  going  himself  as  super- 
cargo in  several.  He  passed  over  a  year  in  this 
operation,  and  acquired  an  excellent  insight  into 
business  matters.  He  made  quite  a  number  of 
voyages,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  ex- 
posed to  tlie  perils  of  the  sea,  and  saved  both  ship 
and  cargo  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence.  On  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  undertaking  he  returned  to  Har- 
risburg in  1838,  and  the  Legislature  being  in  special 
session  under  the  then  new  constitution,  he  com- 
menced reporting  the  proceedings  for  the  public 
press,  and  corresponded  daily  for  four  Philadelphia 
journals,  including  the  United  States  Gazette.  So  he 
continued  for  several  years,  besides  assisting  to  edit 
a  local  paper.  During  this  period  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  general  study  ;  and,  in  1839,  entered 
the  law  office  of  William  McClure,  as  a  student ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Harrisburg  in  November, 
1841,  and  ever  since  practiced  his  profession  in 
that  city.  He  closed  his  connection  as  newspaper 
correspondent  in  1847,  when  he  was  elected  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  served 
during  that  session.  He  was  renominated  by  the 
Whigs  in  1848  ;  but  owing  to  a  tie  in  that  body,  and 
by  the  accidental  absence  of  one  of  his  friends,  the 
Democratic  candidate  succeeded  hj  a  majority  of 
one.  In  1854  he  was  elected  District  Attorney,  and 
served  for  the  term  of  three  years,  declining  a  re- 
election. In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
and  served  for  three  years  in  that  body,  being  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during  his 
second  year.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  in  the  clos- 
ing session  of  his  term,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
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tlu^  position  to  the  Hiitisfaction  of  ull,  and  with  f^reat 
crculit  to  himself.  Diiriufrhis  residence  in  llarrisburf^ 
he  had  l)een  eoneerned  in  nearly  all  of  the  principal 
business  cnlerj)rises  of  tlie  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
small  mimberwho  orf;aniy,ed  and  erected  the  Harris- 
burg  Car  Works  ;  and  he  subsequently  ol)lained  its 
charter  as  the  Ilarrisburg  Car  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  has  grown  into  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  enterprises  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  He  had  ever  since  been  a  stock- 
holder and  member  of  the  board,  as  also  of  the 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  which  originated 
from  the  same  enterprise,  and  he  was  for  many  years, 
prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  President  of 
both  boards.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  board  when 
the  Harrisburg  Gas  Works  were  built,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  after.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
board  and  counsel  for  the  Lochiel  Iron  Company, 
and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  its  successor,  the 
Lochiel  Iron  Mill  Company.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  counsel,  and  also  a  Director  of  the  Harrisburg 
National  Bank,  and  was  one  of  the  corporators  in 
organizing  the  First  National  Bank  of  Harrisburg, 
and,  until  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  a  member  of 
its  Board  of  Directors.  He  assisted  to  organize  the 
Keystone  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Cash 
Mutual  Fire  Insvirance  Company  of  Harrisburg, 
serving  for  several  years  as  a  Director  and  counsel 
for  the  same.  He  was  a  Director  of  the  Inland  Tel- 
egraph Company,  and  afterwards  of  the  United 
States  Telegraph  Company  until  its  consolidation 
with  the  Western  Union  Company's  Lines  ;  and  was 
counsel  for  the  latter,  as  well  as  for  the  Atlantic  and 
Ohio  and  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
panies, the  Columbia  Oil  Company,  and  manj^  other 
large  corporations  in  several  important  suits  involv- 
ing the  taxation  of  these  corporations  by  tlie  State. 
He  helped  to  organize,  and  for  many  years  was  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Harrisburg  City  Pas- 
senger Railway  Company.  He  took  an  active  and 
large  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Citizens'  Gas  and  Gas- 
eous Fuel  Company  at  a  time  when  it  was  financially 
embarrassed;  aided  in  extricating  it  from  its  difficul- 
ties, and  in  reorganizing  it  successfully  as  the  Peoples' 
Gas  and  Gaseous  Fuel  Company.  He  was  its  coun- 
sel, and  President  of  its  Board  of  Directors  at  and 
for  many  years  prior  to  his  decease.  He  also  aided 
in  organizing  the  Harrisburg  Steam  Heat  and  Power 
Company,  and  continuously  thereafter  occupied  a 
place  in  its  Board  of  Managers.  He  was  a  Director 
for  many  years  in  the  Susquehanna  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
manifested  his  continued  and  unabated  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  by  subscribing 
liberally,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  the  stock  of  the 


Peoples'  Bridge  Company,  which  is  now  constructing 
a  magnificent  open  iron  bridge  across  the  Susque- 
lianna.  His  activity  was  not  limited  to  business  and 
secular  enterprises,  but  exerted  itself  in  charitable 
and  religious  channels  as  well.  He  gave  liberally  to 
all  benevolent  projects,  and  aided  them  also  by  his 
counsel.  He  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  which  his  wife  has  always  been  deeply  inter- 
ested. He  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  faithful  and  con- 
sistent member  of  "The  Euglisli  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gation of  Harrisburg,"  (the  first  J'resbyterian  Church 
in  the  city)  more  generally  known  as  the  Market 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  time  was  an  efficient  and  successful  teacher  in 
its  Sabbath-school.  Few  ministers  were  more  fa- 
miliar with  tlie  teachings  and  history  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  Shorter  and  Larger  Catechism  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  than  was  he.  He  was  for  about 
forty  j^ears  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
his  church,  and  served  therein  as  President,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  His  legal  practice  was  not 
strictly  confined  to  Dauphin  County,  but  he  was  often 
employed  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  including  both 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  He  had  also  regularly 
practiced  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth since  1843,  and  the  reported  decisions  of 
that  tribunal  will  show  that  he  was  concerned  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  removed  from  the 
courts  of  his  county — many  of  them  involving 
principles  of  great  importance — and  also  in  cases 
removed  from  other  counties.  During  the  time  the 
Bankrupt  Law  was  in  operation  he  attended  to 
bankruptcy  practice  in  the  two  Federal  Courts.  He 
was  urged  by  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for 
President-Judge  of  his  district,  and  also  as  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress — to  either  position  he  could 
have  been  elected — but  invariably  declined,  prefer- 
ring the  labors  and  independence  of  professional  life 
to  the  honors  and  responsibilities  of  the  bench,  or 
legislative  duties  at  Washington.  From  all  these 
statements  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  a  laborious, 
useful  and  enterprising  citizen  ;  and  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  from  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  he  left  home,  until  his  father's  death  in  1851, 
(at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years),  he  never  called 
upon  him  for  any  pecuniary  assistance,  he  may  em- 
phatically be  termed  a  self-made  man.  While  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  he  earned  as  high  as 
$54.00  per  week,  and  from  the  date  of  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  enjoyed  a  lucrative  and  increasing 
patronage.  In  1870  he  associated  with  him  S.  J.  M. 
McCarrell,  who  was  a  student  in  his  office.  This 
association  continued  until  the  time  of  his  decease. 
He  was  married  January  1,  1853,  to  Susan,  (who 
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still  survives  him)  youngest  daughter  of  Charles 
Mowry,  one  of  the  first  Canal  Commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  children  were  Charles  Mowry, 
who  died  in  1883,  just  at  the  threshold  of  a  promis- 
ing and  successful  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Dauphin  County  bar  ;  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Joshua  W. 
Sharpe,  Esq.,  of  the  Chambersburgbar ;  David,  Jr., 
the  Cashier  and  financial  Manager  of  the  Foundry 
and  Machine  Department  of  The  Harrisburg  Car 
Manufacturing  Company ;  George  Richmond,  a 
member  of  the  Harrisburg  bar,  and  Mary,  who  died 
in  infancy.  The  end  of  Mr.  Fleming's  busy,  useful 
and  successful  life  came  January  14,  A.D.,  1890; 
not  unexpectedly,  for  he  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  some  months.  Although  his  arduous  labors  had 
brought  Iiim  large  wealth,  his  treasures  were  not  all 
of  eartli,  and  his  going  hence  was  peaceful  and 
beautiful  as  the  sunset  of  a  perfect  day.  He  is 
missed  in  the  business  world,  in  professional  life, 
in  the  church,  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  in  tlie 
family  home,  and  the  world  is  better  because  he 
lived  in  it. 


CHARLES  McCAMLESS. 

JUDGE  CHARLES  MoCANDLESS,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  of  Butler,  was  born  in  Center  town- 
ship, Butler  Coimty,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  27th  day 
of  November,  1834.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
his  early  youth  was  spent  on  the  farm.  George 
McCandless,  his  paternal  grandfather,  was  a  native 
of  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania when  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  He 
found  employment  with  Nathan  Fish,  a  well-to-do 
farmer  of  an  old  family  in  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
near  Carlisle,  Pennsj'lvania,  and  about  the  year 
1794  married  his  daughter  Mary,  or  "  Polly,"  as  she 
was  familiarly  called.  Two  years  later  they  came 
with  the  first  settlers  of  this  county  and  located  in 
Center  township,  Butler  County,  where  they  lived  a 
long  and  prosperous  life.  They  had  a  family  of 
three  sons  and  six  daughters,  the  eldest  son,  John, 
being  the  father  of  Judge  McCandless.  In  1824 
John  McCandless  married  Jemima  Reaves  Sullivan, 
a  woman  of  rare  beauty  and  unusual  strength  of 
character  and  mind.  She  is  remembered  as  a  wo- 
man of  superior  judgment  and  happy  disposition. 
Johh  McCandless  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  esteemed 
by  the  citizens  of  the  county,  who  elected  him  to 
the  office  of  County  Commissioner,  and  subsequent- 
ly made  him  Associate  Judge  of  the  County  Courts. 
Living  on  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  his  fathers,  John 
McCandless  became  the  father  of  three  sons  and  six 


daughters,  Charles  being  their  fifth  child.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Charles  Sullivan,  was  a  native 
of  the  James  River  valley,  Northumberland  County, 
Virginia.  Peter  Sullivan,  one  of  his  ancestors,  located 
here  about  the  year  1700,  and  married  Miss  Craven, 
and  had  four  children.  The  third  child,  Charles,  in 
1757  married  Jemima  Reaves,  to  whom  there  was 
born  five  children,  the  second  born  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1760,  being  Charles,  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  Judge  McCandless.  Charles  Sullivan  was  a  sol- 
dier from  Virginia  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and 
while  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  became  ac- 
q\iainted  with  Miss  Susannah  Johnston,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Margaret  Johnston,  who  became  his 
wife  while  he  was  serving  under  General  Washing- 
ton, during  that  terrible  winter  of  suffering  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  The  Johnstons  were  Quakers,  and  dis- 
pensed free-hearted  hospitality  to  many  weary  and 
famishing  soldiers  whe  were  enduring  the  hardships 
at  Valley  Forge.  In  1785  Bishop  Asbury,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  married  Charles  Sul- 
livan and  Miss  Johnston.  They  emigrated  to  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Butler  County.  Their  family  consisted  of  eleven 
children,  the  seventh  being  Jemima  Reaves,  the 
mother  of  Judge  McCandless.  When  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  in  the  winter  of  '54^'55,  Charles  Mc- 
Candless became  a  school  teacher.  In  a  log  school 
house,  having  rude  slab  seats,  and  where  he  had  re- 
ceived what  education  he  then  possessed,  he  taught 
the  district  school.  Though  a  mere  youth,  the 
sturdy  farmers  had  confidence  in  his  ability  to  suc- 
ceed. They  were  not  disappointed,  as  he  made  a 
marked  success,  and  taught  a  second  term.  Having 
reached  his  majority,  and  desiring  to  prepare  for  a 
long-cherished  career,  he  came  to  Butler  in  the 
spring  of  1856  and  began  the  study  of  higher  mathe- 
matics and  languages,  at  the  Witherspoon  Institute. 
Always  a  student,  he  now  applied  his  mind  vigorously 
and  made  rapid  progress.  His  room  and  classmate 
was  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon.  Hisuncle,  Charles 
C.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State, 
invited  him  to  become  a  student  in  his  ofiice.  From 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  his  mind  had  been  steadily 
fixed  on  the  profession  of  law,  having  ambitious 
ideas  suggested  by  the  success  of  his  uncle.  On 
the  14th  day  of  June,  1858,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  It  was  a  memorable  event — the  beginning  of 
a  career  for  which  he  had  so  studiously  applied  him- 
self. As  a  student  he  was  persevering,  and  being  a 
thorough  elementary  lawyer,  he  was  fitted  for  a 
prominent  place  at  the  bar.  Recognizing  his  abil- 
ity, his  uncle  at  once  made  him  an  equal  partner, 
and  he  entered  into  active  practice.  Earl}'  in  the 
year  1860  his  uncle  died,  leaving  a  large  business  to 
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be  nianiif^ed  by  liini.  With  renewed  industry  and 
l)ainsl!iking  care,  he  mastered  the  situation,  not 
only  hohlinji;  the  business,  but  conunandin^'  addi- 
tional practice.  Being  in  love  with  his  profession, 
he  was  constantly  a  student,  and  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  of  the  bar.  He  was  married  on 
the  ICth  day  of  October,  18G0,  to  Miss  Catharine 
Zimmerman,  a  young  lady  possessed  of  beauty  and 
cult\ire,  well  educated  in  both  English  and  German, 
daughter  of  a  thrifty  German  family.  She  is  a 
woman  admirably  suited  to  share  his  good  fortune 
and  grace  his  home.  Their  children  were  Caro- 
line, Mary  B.,  Catharine,  Louisa,  and  Charles,  the 
only  son,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mary  B.  married 
Frederick  Lee,  who  died  about  two  years  after  mar- 
riage, leaving  a  son,  Charles  McCandless  Lee,  named 
for  his  grandfather,  who  with  his  mother  were  mem- 
bers of  his  grandfather's  family  for  about  five  years. 
This  little  grandson,  having  the  sweet  disposition  of 
his  mother,  was  endeared  to  every  member  of  the 
family,  and  especially  his  grandfather.  In  his  re- 
cent death  one  of  the  tenderest  ties  of  Judge  Mc- 
Candless' life  was  broken.  Caroline  became  the 
wife  of  Edward  P.  Greely,  of  Nashua,  Iowa,  a  pro- 
moter of  railroads  and  distinguished  citizen  of  his 
State.  Catharine  married  John  G.  Jennings,  an  ex- 
tensive producer  of  petroleum  in  the  Pennsylvania 
fields.  During  September,  1862,  Judge  McCandless 
became  Major  of  the  Fourteenth  Pennsylvania  Mi- 
litia, which  in  response  to  a  call  issued  by  Governor 
Curtin,  went,  in  company  with  tliirty  other  militia 
regiments,  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  to 
within  supporting  distance  of  McClellan's  army  at 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  remained  until  Lee  had 
retreated  over  the  Potomac.  All  danger  of  an  inva- 
sion having  passed,  the  regiment  was  mustered  out 
of  service.  This  same  year  he  received  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  in  Butler  County  for  State  Senator, 
and  then  secured  the  district  nomination  and  was 
elected.  While  serving  in  that  body,  and  though 
but  twenty-eight  years  old,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Finance  and  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  Senate. 
He  was  an  active  worker  in  committee,  and  one  of 
the  watchful  and  careful  leaders  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  Republican  caucus  he  was  within 
one  vote  of  being  nominated  for  Speaker  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  Senator  Terrell  of  Susquehannah, 
was  nominated,  and  subsequently  elected  in  the 
spring  of  1864.  In  1872  he  was  a  delegate  to  tlie 
Philadelphia  Convention  which  nominated  Geheral 
Grant  and  Henry  Wilson.  Gov.  Hartranft,  in  1874, 
appointed  him  Law  Judge  of  the  several  courts  in 
the  Seventeenth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
With  dignity  and  ability  he  discharged  the  various 
duties  of  his  office,  and  was  considered  by  the  mem- 


bers of  the  barand  the  jieople  an  able  and  just  Judge, 
liaving  the  rej)iitalion  of  ii(;ver  expressing  an  opinion 
witliout  mature  and  honest  deliberation.  About  a  year 
after  iiis  ajjpointnuint ,  the  Republicans  in  the  Judicial 
District  composed  of  Butler  and  Lawrence  Counties, 
realizing  that  a  candidate  of  undoubted  ability  and 
strength  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  party, 
placed  him  in  nomination.  However,  the  tidal  wave 
of  Democracy  tliat  swept  the  country  during  that 
year,  defeated  the  Rcpuhlican  party  in  the  State  and 
that  district.  In  February,  1878,  President  Hayes 
appointed  Judge  McCandless  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico.  During  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  went  to  Santa  F<5  to  study  the  people 
and  inform  himself  regarding  tlie  territory.  He 
assumed  his  duties  and  held  the  summer  courts. 
To  reach  his  destination  he  traveled  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  by  stage  coach,  as  New  Mexico  was 
then  without  railroads.  There  being  no  schools  for 
advanced  pupils  short  of  St.  Louis,  four  days  from 
Santa  F6,  and  three  of  his  daughters  having  com- 
pleted their  preparatory  course,  he  concluded  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  remove  his  family  from  But- 
ler to  New  Mexico,  and  determined  to  resign.  In 
October,  1878, — his  resignation  being  tendered  to 
take  effect  in  "November,  and  while  in  Washington, 
— he  called  upon  President  Hayes  and  Attorney- 
General  Deveus,  who  expressed  gratification  at  his 
satisfactory  administration,  and  urged  him  to  with- 
draw his  resignation.  Having  determined  on  his 
course,  he  returned  to  Butler,  and  with  renewed 
energy  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  his  practice  has  been,  as  it  is  now,  the 
leading  and  most  lucrative  in  the  county,  except, 
however,  when  on  the  bench.  Though  a  political 
leader,  carefully  guarding  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  to  which  he  has  always  been  devoted, 
he  observed  rigid  rules  regarding  his  professional 
duties,  never  permitting  other  affairs  to  seriously 
disturb  his  practice,  holding  fast  the  maxim  that 
"the  law  is  a  jealous  mistress."  He  is  not  a  spec- 
ialist, but  is  equally  at  home  in  all  the  courts.  The 
oil  developments  in  Butler  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties have  been  attended  with  a  vast  amount  of  liti- 
gation, the  result  oftentimes  of  the  sudden  and  mar- 
velous increase  in  the  value  of  land.  There  are  but 
few  small  spots  on  our  earth  yielding  such  a  flow  of 
wealth  ;  the  annual  output  in  Butler  County  reach- 
ing in  value  as  high  as  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
Many  of  the  cases  incident  to  this  industry  were  of  , 
great  importance,  and  Judge  McCandless  was  almost 
invariably  concerned.  His  name  is  associated  with 
all  the  leading  cases  in  Butler  County,  and  many  of 
those  in  adjoining  counties,  reported  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  the  year  1865  to  the  present  time. 
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In  his  office  his  hours  are  regular  and  long.  Though 
an  important  case  entrusted  with  him  may  not  come 
to  trial  for  several  months,  he  begins  to  study  it  the 
first  opportunity,  searches  the  law  relating  to  it, 
and  carefully  prepares  for  trial.  Then  he  is  ready 
for  new  business.  A  firm  rule  of  his  life  has  been 
to  master  his  business  and  never  waste  to-day  for 
to-morrow.  His  clients  have  profound  confidence 
in  him.  He  has  a  strong  will  and  depends  on  the 
reasoning  of  his  own  mind  and  correctness  of  his 
judgment.  In  presenting  a  case  to  a  jury  his  force 
and  skill  are  shown.  He  is  fertile  in  resources, 
terse  and  vigorous.  Jurymen  soon  discover  that  he 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  law,  deals  in 
facts,  and  is  usually  intensely  in  earnest.  His  argu- 
ments run  in  straight  lines,  never  curving  into  poetry. 
There  is  something  about  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
ringing  ovit  clear  and  bold,  and  the  precision  of  his 
argunients  and  convincing  logic  that  leads  a  jury 
almost  irresistibly  to  his  own  conclusions.  Early 
in  his  practice  he  concluded  to  secure  a  fine  library. 
Lining  the  walls  of  his  office  is  an  imposing  array 
of  well-worn  law  books,  from  which  he  has  received 
such  great  knowledge  of  the  law.  Judge  McCand- 
less  is  tall,  erect  and  slender,  and  has  a  distinguished 
bearing.  He  is  scrupulously  neat,  simple  in  his 
habits  and  easily  approached.  Leaving  the  cares 
and  labors  of  his  profession  within  the  walls  of  his 
office,  he  enjoys  his  home  and  social  life.  True  to 
his  friends,  and  of  perfect  personal  honor,  he  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  people.  As  a  farm  boy,  his 
unerring  judgment  directed  him  to  the  profession 
of  law,  in  which  he  has  attained  such  prominence 
that  he  finds  a  place  with  the  true  type  of  self-made 
men. 


THOMAS  CLYDE. 

THOMAS  CLYDE,  of  Philadelphia,  the  founder 
of  the  Clyde  Steamship  Lines,  was  born  in  1812,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  parents,  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Thomas  Clyde,  who  re- 
sided in  Philadelphia  until  1823,  when  he  removed 
to  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  having  had  the  benefit  of  the  common  school 
education  of  the  day,  became,  long  before  reaching 
his  majority,  superintendent  for  his  uncle,  who  held 
large  contracts  for  furnishing  material  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  the  Delaware  Break- 
water, then  being  erected  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware 
Bay.  On  reaching  his  majority  he  became  a  con- 
tractor himself,  upon  the  same  Government  work. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Breakwater,he  engaged  as 


a  contractor  in  the  construction  of  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal,  at  this  time  an  important  pub- 
lic work,  designed  to  connect  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
Chesapeake  Baj'.  Upon  the  arrival  in  this  country 
in  1839,  of  the  late  John  Ericsson,  the  celebrated  in- 
ventor and  engineer,  with  his  invention  for  the 
application  of  the  screw-propeller  to  steam  vessels, 
Thomas  Clyde  recognized  at  once  the  value  and 
great  possibilities  of  this  new  method  in  the  applica- 
tion of  power  to  tlie  propulsion  of  vessels,  and  be- 
came largely  interested  in  its  development.  After 
constructing  several  experimental  steam-propellers 
intended  for  inland  use,  he,  in  1844,  built  the  twin 
screw  steamship  "John  S.  KcKim,"  the  first  screw 
steamer  built  in  the  United  States  for  commercial 
purposes ;  thus  recognizing  and  practically  applying, 
over  forty  years  ago,  this  now  favorite  and  neces- 
sary method  of  obtaining  high  speed  economically 
and  safely.  This  ship  was  used  successfully  in  the 
trade  between  New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico ; 
and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War,  as 
a  transport  for  troops  to  Texas.  After  this  war,  and 
upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  she  was 
sent,  in  1849,  with  a  full  load  of  California  pioneers, 
to  San  Francisco ;  and  continued  to  run  successfully, 
with  great  profit  to  her  successive  owners,  until 
finally  worn  out,  after  many  years  of  service,  she 
quietly  sank  one  night  while  at  anchor  in  a  harbor 
on  tliat  coast.  Having  been  largely  instrumental  in 
the  successful  introduction  and  development  of  the 
screw-propeller  in  this  country,  he  continued  ac- 
tively and  prominently  in  the  business  of  steam 
transportation  by  water  over  forty-five  years,  until 
his  death  in  January,  1885.  He  was,  during  many 
years  of  that  period,  the  largest  owner  of  steamers 
and  steamships  in  America,  plying  as  they  did  be- 
tween all  the  important  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  many  of  those  in  the  West  Indies  and  upon 
the  Pacific.  He  at  one  time  controlled  all  the 
steamship  transportation  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  traffic  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  the  only  route  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama ;  having  from  his  own  fleet  been  able  to 
furnish  this  railroad  in  sixty  days  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  steamers  for  its  connection  both  from 
Panama  to  Central  America  and  San  Francisco ; 
and  between  Aspinwall  and  New  York;  the  Over- 
land Pacific  Roads  having  secured  control  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  attempted  to 
take  the  entire  California  business  overland.  Though 
owning  during  his  life-time  every  variety  of  steam- 
boat and  steamship,  he  always  gave  the  preference 
to  the  screw-propeller  and  used  it  wherever  it  was 
practicable.  He  experimented  upon  and  demon- 
strated its  practicability  and  value  for  light  draft 
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harbors  and  rivers,  whore  otliers  had  supjjosed 
nothing  but  tlie  more  expensive  side-wlicel  steaniers 
were  available.  Being  bold  and  i)rogressive,  he 
ado])te(l  many  im])rovem(;nts,  both  in  model  and 
maeliinery  of  steamers,  and  was  regarded,  from  his 
great  practical  experience,  as  an  authority  on  both. 
In  his  fleet  was  constructed  the  first  twin  screw 
steamer,  compound  engine,  triple  expansion 
engine,  and  steel  steamship  built  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  one  of  his 
steamships  took  JefEerson  Davis  and  his  regi- 
ment of  Mississippi  volunteers  from  New  Or- 
leans to  the  Mexican  War  in  184C;  while  another 
brought  him  as  a  prisoner  from  Savannah  to  Port 
Monroe  in  1865;  and  his  steamer,  the ''Rebecca 
Clyde,"  was  the  first  to  reach  Savannah  after  its 
capture  by  General  Sherman,  with  an  entire  cargo  of 
provisions  and  supplies  sent  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York  as  a  contribution  to  the  needs  of  those  left 
destitute  in  Savannah  by  the  war.  No  one  in  his 
life-time  did  more  than  he  to  develop  and  maintain 
the  American  merchant  marine,  or  felt  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  his  country  maintaining  a  strong  position 
upon  the  seas.  To  the  steamship  business  he  de- 
voted the  best  energies  of  his  life,  although  he  was 
for  many  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  Direc- 
tor iu  the  Delaware  Mutual  Safety  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  also  of  the  Central  National  Bank ;  besides 
having  large  interests  in  railroads  and  real  estate,  as 
well  as  in  other  lines  of  business.  He  was  greatly 
respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
especially  by  those  in  his  employ,  who  in  various 
capacities,  numbered  thousands.  Although  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  he  was  just,  sympathetic  and  liberal ; 
appreciating  and  reciprocating  the  attachment  of 
those  connected  with  him ;  and  it  was  a  source  of 
pride  to  him  that  few,  having  entered  his  employ, 
ever  left  it.  His  constantly  increasing  business  sup- 
plied them  with  continuous  employment,  and  he 
made  it  the  rule  to  provide  for  them  when  unfitted 
for  active  service,  either  from  ill  health  or  on 
account  of  old  age.  Never  were  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  his  nature  more  manifest  than  when 
one  of  his  steamers  was  lost  at  sea;  at  such 
times  the  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  and 
the  first  question  asked  was :  "  Were  any  lives  lost  ?" 
The  pay-rolls  of  such  steamers  were  kept  open  un- 
til the  bereaved  families  were  without  need  of  fur- 
ther assistance;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  were 
still  open,  and  had  been  monthly  drawn  upon  by 
widows  and  orphans  for  more  than  ten  years ;  while 
the  sons  of  such  families  almost  always  entered  his 
service  in  some  capacity.  In  1837  he  married 
Rebecca  Pancoast,  the  daughter  of  William  Pan- 
coast,  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.   His  resi- 


dence and  the  lieadfjuarterH  of  iiis  busincHB  were 
located  in  l'l)iladeli)hia,  thougii  his  steamers  ran 
from  the  princijjal  seaboard  cities  of  the  country. 
Ilis  sons  were  educated  in  and  continue  his  busi- 
ness. 

 -#  

IIENKY  D.  WELSH. 

HENRY  D.  WELSH,  of  Philadelphia,  was  born 
at  Hanover,  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1824. 
His  ancestors  were  of  the  strong  race  of  German 
Lutherans  who  came  from  the  Palatinate  in  1737 
and  settled  in  York  County,  at  that  date  a  part  of 
Lancaster.  They  bought  the  second  lot  in  the 
place  where  the  thriving  city  of  York  now  stands. 
His  grandfather  held  a  commission  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  which  was  issued  by  John  Morton, 
as  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  seven 
days  after  he  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  attended  school  until  he  was  sixteen, 
when  he  entered  a  dry  goods  store  in  York  to  learn 
the  business.  He  remained  there  until  1845,  when, 
a  boy  of  twenty,  without  money,  but  determined 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  wider  fields,  he  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia. When,  after  two  weeks  search,  hi*  last 
penny  was  spent,  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  situa- 
tion as  salesman  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  house 
of  Rank,  Brooke  &  Repplier.  He  remained  there 
until  1852,  when  he  became  a  salesman  in  the  old 
:  house  of  James,  Kent  &  Santee,  afterwards  James, 
:  Kent,  Santee  &  Co.  He  was  admitted  as  a  partner 
1  in  1856,  and  continued  in  the  firm  until  January  1, 
1881,  when  he  retired  from  business.  During 
these  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Welsh  made  money 
rapidly.  He  bought  the  residence  at  Marshall  and 
Spring  Garden  Streets,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  winter,  and  later  purchased  a  sum- 
mer residence  on  Washington  Lane  near  German- 
town.  He  now  resides  at  Wissahickon  Heights, 
where  a  few  years  ago  he  erected  a  handsome  villa. 
Soon  after  the  war  he  began  to  invest  in  railroads. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  one  of  the  first 
Directors  of  the  American  Steamship  Company,  of 
j  which  he  has  been  President  since  1874.  He  be- 
came a  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
1878,  and  has  been  so  continuously  to  the  present 
time.  He  is  President  of  the  Philadelphia,  Ger- 
mantown  &  Chestnut  Hill  Railroad  Company,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
President  of  the  Downingtown  &  Lancaster  Rail- 
road, President  of  the  Cresson  Springs  Com- 
pany, and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Surety 
Company  of  New  York.    He  is  also  a  Director  in 
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the  following  corporations  :  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany, the  Pennsylvania's  Schuylkill  Valley  Rail- 
road, the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroad,  the  Phila- 
delphia, &  Trenton  Railroad,  the  West  Jersey 
Railroad,  the  Camden  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  the 
Philadelphia  &  Long  Branch  Railroad,  the  Belvi- 
dere  Delaware  Railroad,  the  Western  Pennsylvaiaia 
Railroad,  the  Columbia  &  Port  Deposit  Railroad, 
the  Tyrone  &  Charfield  Railroad,  the  Bedford  & 
Bridgeport  Railroad,  the  Sunbury,  Hazleton  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Railroad,  the  North  and  West  Branch 
Railroad,  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  Railroad,  the 
Pittsburgh,  Virginia  &  Charleston  Railroad,  the 
Southwest  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Connecting 
Railroad,  the  Freehold  &  Jamesburg  Railroad,  the 
West  Jersey  Ferry  Company,  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad,  the  Delaware 
Railroad,  and  about  forty  other  railroad  companies. 
He  is  also  an  Inspector  of  the  Moyamensing  Prison 
at  Philadelphia,  a  Trustee  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
at  Broad  and  Arch  Streets,  Director  of  the  Northern 
Dispensary,  Director  of  the  Market  Street  National 
Bank,  and  a  Director  of  the  Northern  Savings 
Fund.  As  a  prominent  business  man  Mr.  Welsh 
has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  public 
welfare  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Philadelphia 
and  has  also  been  active  in  forwarding  its  chari- 
ties. He  has  been  a  Democrat  all  his  life,  but 
has  never  sought  or  held  political  office.  Soon 
after  his  inauguration.  President  Cleveland  ten- 
dered Mr.  Welsh  the  position  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  which  he  declined  owing  to  the  demand 
upon  his  time  and  energies  by  private  business  and 
his  natural  aversion  to  entering  political  life.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  to 
raise  money  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
Chicago  fire ;  was  Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee that  raised  and  distributed  about  $150,000 
for  the  relief  of  the  yellow  fever  sufferers  in  the 
South  some  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  corpor- 
ators of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  appointed  by 
Congress  in  1873,  and  was  especially  active  in  its 
earlier  financial  operations.  He  was  for  several 
years  a  Director  of  the  Commercial  Exchange,  and 
was  one  of  three  appointed  under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Sherman,  in  1877,  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Custom  House  at  Philadelphia. 
Personally,  Mr.  Welsh  is  a  tall,  erect,  wiry  gentle- 
man, with  a  frank,  winning  manner,  and  yet  with 
a  reserve  born  of  patient  struggles  and  indomitable 
will.  In  1847  Mr.  Welsh  married  Miss  Amanda 
Hess  of  Philadelphia.  To  them  have  been  born 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  j'oungest  son, 
Horace,  is  deceased.    The  other  son,  Frank  H.,  is  I 


of  the  firm  of  Welsh  &  Lea,  manufacturers  and 
exporters.  The  eldest  daugliter  married  George 
H.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia.  The  second  daughter 
married  Prof.  Edwin  T.  Reichert,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  other  daughters  are  unmar- 
ried. Surrounded  by  his  family,  Mr.  Welsh  enjoys 
life  rationally  and  quietly,  but  does  not  shrink  from 
the  resijonsibilities  which  his  many  interests  bring 
upon  him. 


WILLIAM  F.  HALLSTEAD. 

WILLIAM  F.  HALLSTEAD,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Scranton,  and  General  Manager  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company,  was 
born  on  March  22,  1836,  in  Benton  township,  then 
in  Luzerne  County,  but  now  in  Lackawanna 
Coimty,  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  having  been 
erected  out  of  the  former  by  Act  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature, appi'oved  April  17,  1878.  His  parents 
were  Grin  L.  and  Mary  (Ri^enburg)  Hallstead, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  during  the  youth  of  his  son  William,  but  in 
after  years  became  connected  with  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad.  William  him- 
self followed  agricultural  pursuits  until  he  was  fif- 
teen years  old,  getting  his  education  at  the  village 
school,  which  he  attended  about  three  months  each 
year.  In  1851  he  gave  up  farm  labor  and  began 
working  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Wes- 
tern Railroad,  then  in  process  of  construction  be- 
tween Scranton  and  Great  Bend.  During  the 
twelvemonth  or  more  that  he  was  thus  employed 
he  drove  team,  labored  with  pick  and  shovel  and 
performed  such  other  work  as  could  be  expected 
from  a  stalwart  lad  of  sixteen,  doing  whatever  he 
undertook  with  diligence  and  judgment.  When 
this  section  of  the  road  was  completed  he  obtained 
employment  as  a  brakeman  on  a  gravel  train  and 
soon  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  conductor  on 
the  same.  A  little  later  he  was  made  conductor  of 
a  passenger  train.  He  held  this  position  but  a  few 
months  when  the  company  promoted  him  to  be 
"yard  dispatcher"  at  Scranton.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  road, 
and  in  1868  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  Northern  Division,  extending  from 
Binghamton  to  the  junction  known  as  the  "Main 
Line,"  with  headquarters  at  Scranton.  Shortly 
afterward  his  already  burdensome  duties  were  in- 
creased by  his  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  Syra- 
cuse and  Binghamton  line,  making  in  all  two  him- 
dred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  railway  operated  by 
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one  of  tli(;  most  vigorous  corponiUoiifi  in  IIh;  coun- 
try and  all  undt^r  liin  pcrHoiial  supervision.  Uefer- 
ring  to  his  cllicieucy  and  labors  as  a  railroad  oflicer, 
the  editor  of  a  work  published  iu  Pennsylvania  at 
that  period  said;  "His  constant  watchfulness  has 
n\ade  his  line  so  secure  that  the  local  press  along 
the  entire  route  have  always  been  fulsome  in  praise 
of  liis  strict  devotion  to  duty  and  of  his  obliging 
attention  to  public  wants."  The  same  writer  adds : 
"  Mr.  Ilallstead  is  iu  every  sense  a  tliorougldy  self- 
made  man  and  a  hard  worker.  As  an  officer  he 
stands  supreme  in  fidelity  to  his  trust;  as  a  citizen 
lie  is  quiet,  modest  and  unassuming  nearly  to  a 
fault ;  but  his  insight  into  character,  whicli  he  has 
obtained  from  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  has  made  him  a  master  of  his  situation.  He 
is  considered  by  the  public,  where  he  is  intimately 
known,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  competent 
men  of  northern  Pennsylvania."  After  the  above 
was  written  Mr.  Hallstead  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Utica,  Chenango  and  Susquehanna 
branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad,  and  several  years  later  he  had  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  line  from  Binghamton  to 
Buffalo,  completed  in  1883.  Commenting  upon  the 
first  appointment,  the  leading  journal  of  the  north- 
ern coal  basin  predicted  that  he  would  in  time  be- 
come Superintendent  of  all  the  lines  of  the  road. 
This  prediction  was  verified  in  1885  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  General  Manager  of  the  entire  system.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  which 
has  a  capital  of  #25,000,000,  is  a  double  track  sys- 
tem, its  main  line  running  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo.  The  track  passes  through  the  great  an- 
thracite coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
through  the  rich  farming  sections  of  central  and 
western  New  York.  There  are  also  many  branch 
divisions,  penetrating  the  country  in  all  directions, 
and,  along  with  the  regular  connections,  giving  the 
company  access  to  many  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  east  and  west.  This  company  owns  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  coal  lands  through  the  Lacka- 
wanna Valley,  and  operates  many  coal  mines.  In 
these,  and  in  the  car  shops,  repair  shops  and 
foundries  of  the  company,  wliich  are  all  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  a  large  force  of  men  is  kept  con- 
stantly at  work.  Altogether  the  company  gives 
work  to  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  employees 
and  the  wages  paid  average  fl, 125,000  monthly. 
It  is  estimated  that  three-quarters  of  this  amount  is 
circulated  in  the  city  of  Scranton.  Mr.  Hallstead's 
offices  are  centrally  located  in  Scranton  and  in  that 
city  he  is  a  man  of  commanding  influence.  Of  up- 
right character,  unstained  record  and  eminently 
successful,  he  holds  high  place  among  the  best  citi- 


zens, liy  the  large  nunil)er  of  employees  undi-r  him 
he  is  rcHp(!ctcd  liigidy.  Tlirough  liis  own  indiiBtry 
and  merit,  lie  has  risen,  step  by  st(;p,  to  a  position  of 
power  and  inlhience,  but  his  advancement  has  not 
awakened  envy  or  detraction,  for  all  know  it  is  the 
well-earned  reward  of  an  honorable  and  industrious 
life.  Mr.  Ilallstead  is  a  married  man  and  his  home 
is  one  of  comfort  and  refinement.  He  has  one  son, 
George  Hallstead,  who  received  a  good  education 
and  is  now  filling  a  minor  position  in  the  great  com- 
pany of  which  his  father  is  the  virtual  iiead.  Mrs. 
Hallstead,  whose  name  previous  to  her  marriage  in 
June,  1858,  was  Mary  Harding,  is  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  Harding,  of  New  Milford,  Susque- 
hanna County,  Pennsylvania.  Slie  is  a  woman  of 
high  character  and  in  a  wide  circle  of  friends  is 
held  in  great  esteem  for  her  unfailing  kindness  of 
heart  and  warm  interest  in  charitable  and  religious 
work. 


CHAELES  E.  PUGH. 

CHARLES  EDMUND  PUGH,  of  Philadelphia, 
General  Manager  of  all  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  east  of  Pittsbiirgh  and  Erie,  was  born 
at  Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1842.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Elijah  Pugh, 
a  well-known  merchant  of  Chester  County,  whose 
wife,  born  Eliza  Taylor,  was  a  daughter  of  Richard 
Taylor,  and  like  her  husband  a  native  of  the  county 
named.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the 
district  school  at  the  village  of  Unionville,  and 
when  duly  prepared,  entered  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Millersville,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Here  he  completed  a  very  thorough  course 
of  study  and  at  its  close  went  into  his  father's  office 
in  a  clerical  capacity.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to 
discover  that  he  had  no  vocation  in  the  monotonous 
duties  of  a  clerk  in  the  retail  trade,  and  being  de- 
termined to  rise  in  the  world,  or  at  all  events  to 
secure  a  more  congenial  occupation,  in  which  the 
latent  capabilities  that  he  felt  he  possessed  might 
be  afforded  more  ample  opportunity  for  exercise,  he 
left  home  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  went  in  search 
of  a  wider  field.  Although  wholly  inexperienced, 
he  succeeded  in  securing  a  subordinate  position  in 
the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
In  1859,  having  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  superiors  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
was  not  misplaced,  he  was  advanced  to  the  position 
cf  Station  Agent  at  Newport,  Perry  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Increased  responsibilities  only  served  to 
prove  that  he  was  entirely  capable  of  bearing  them, 
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and  recognizing  his  merit,  the  company  determined 
still  further  to  advance  him.  The  position  selected 
for  him  to  fill  was  the  very  important  one  of  train 
despatcher.  To  prepare  himself  for  this  post,  more 
especially  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  details 
attending  the  running  of  trains,  he  served  six 
months  as  a  conductor  on  a  passenger  train.  In 
1864,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  required 
knowledge,  he  was  appointed  train  despatcher  of 
the  Pliiladelphia  Division.  In  1870  he  was  made 
General  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
Philadelphia,  and  held  this  position  until  1879, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  General  Su- 
perintendent, with  headquarters  at  Altooua.  Here 
he  remained  until  October  1,  1882,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position,  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia.  During  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  Mr.  Pugh  was  ordered  to 
the  Centennial  Stations  in  West  Philadelphia,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  movements  of  all  trains  en- 
tering and  leaving  them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
never  before  in  the  history  of  American  railroads 
had  a  heavier  responsibility  been  laid  upon  one 
man's  shoulders.  But,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  emergency  found  the  man  competent  to  deal 
with  it.  Mr.  Pugh's  labors  in  this  regard  were 
truly  remarkable,  and  his  success  was  the  marvel 
of  railroad  men  all  over  the  country.  Upwards  of 
three  million  passengers  were  received  at  and  des- 
patched from  these  stations  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  so  admirably  were  the  ar- 
rangements perfected  by  Mr.  Pugh,  not  only  for 
handling  such  an  immense  number  of  people,  but 
for  doing  so  with  every  care  for  their  comfort 
and  safety,  that  in  all  that  time,  a  period  of  nine 
months,  not  a  single  accident  occurred.  Mr.  Pugh 
has  abundantly  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  every 
position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  and  his 
rapid  promotion  has  been  honorably  earned.  There 
are  few  things  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
railroads  that  he  has  not  acquired  a  mastery  of,  and 
his  high  reputation  as  a  manager  is  due  to  this  fact. 
He  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  trusting  to  no  eye 
save  his  own  in  all  important  matters,  and  untiring 
in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Accustomed  for  years  to 
direct  the  movements  of  others  he  has  acquired  an 
air  of  command  which  sits  well  upon  his  fine  phy- 
sique, and  has  a  high  value  in  expediting  the  work 
carried  on  under  his  supervision.  No  small  share 
of  his  success  is  due  to  his  decision  of  character. 
He  readily  comprehends  his  duties,  whatever  the 
demand  or  emergency,  and  quietly  and  promptly 
meets  them.  There  is  no  unnecessary  noise  or  con- 
fusion, for  his  orders  are  so  clear  that  his  subor- 
dinates down  to  the  lowest  grade  understand  and 


execute  them  with  ease  and  dispatch.  Having  him- 
self that  thorough  and  indeed  indispensable  ac- 
quaintance with  every  detail  of  his  profession,  he 
inspires  tlie  respect  of  those  under  him,  with  the 
happiest  results  from  a  business  point  of  view,  and 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  general  public.  In 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  he  is  very  popular,  and  few 
men  are  better  known  there  in  business  circles,  in 
societj^  or  on  the  promenade.  Mr.  Pugh  married, 
in  1884,  Miss  Clara  Jaggard,  daughter  of  Clement 
Jaggard,  Esq.,  of  Altoona.  Two  childrenliave  been 
born  to  this  marriage,  both  girls,  viz  :  Annie  Jane 
and  Clara  Elizabeth. 


WILLIAM.  PATTERSON. 

WILLIAM  PATTERSON,  of  New  Castle,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Lawrence  Couutj*, 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1824,  and  is  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Esther 
Patterson,  both  now  dead.  He  is  naturally  very 
proud  of  having  come  from  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  farmer  and  fruit- 
grower on  a  large  scale ;  and  at  the  same^time  car- 
ried on  a  manufacturing  industry,  unusually  ex- 
tensive for  those  days,  making  wagons,  spinning 
wheels,  chairs,  etc.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
William  Dickson,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Law- 
rence County,  having  migrated  to  that  section  of 
country  in  1806,  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  an  un- 
broken wilderness,  he  being  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  time.  His  father  was  born  in  1802, 
in  Beaver,  now  a  part  of  Lawrence  County,  and  his 
mother  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  coming 
to  this  section  with  her  parents  in  1806.  Samuel 
Patterson  died  when  his  son  was  so  young  as  to 
have  little  recollection  of  him,  and  the  boy  was 
brought  up  at  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 
He  lived  in  the  old  homestead  until  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  going  to  school  in  winter,  and 
working  in  their  tannery  in  summer.  This  desul- 
tory teaching,  with  two  years  in  the  New  Castle 
Academy,  completed  young  William's  education. 
In  1840  young  Patterson  went  into  the  store  of  John 
B.  Pearson  of  New  Castle  a  sa  clerk,  remaining  there 
one  or  two  years,  and  in  1845  became  assistant  to 
Daniel  Euwer  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
management  of  his  large  dry-goods  business,  he  be- 
ing one  of  the  leading  merchants  there  at  that  time 
in  his  line  of  business.  Three  years  later,  having 
saved  money,  Mr.  Patterson  returned  to  New  Castle 
and  purchased  an  interest  in  a  wholesale  and  re- 
tail drug  store,  where  was  organized  the  prescrip- 
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lion  hns'mess.  As  h'lH  nicaiiH  were  Hriiall,  p^oodn 
were  pureliased  at  lii'Ht  on  credit,  but  in  four  years 
lie  was  entirely  out  of  debt  and  buying  for  casli.  In 
1852  Mr.  Patterson  conceived  the  idea  of  nuning  for 
coal  in  Ohio,  and  in  July  of  tliat  year  went  up  the 
Mahoning  river  prospecting.  lie  found  the  field 
was  a  large  and  promising  one  and  returned  to  New 
Castle,  sold  out  his  drug  interest  and  invested  the 
proceeds  in  the  coal  property  and  in  improvements, 
but  his  capital  was  soon  exhausted  and  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  to  complete  the  latter  and  at  the 
enormous  rate  of  eighteen  per  cent,  interest.  As 
soon  as  he  was  ready  to  begin  operations  he  com- 
menced to  ship  to  the  dock  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
the  furnaces  at  Lowell,  Ohio,  and  Nev/  Castle, 
Pennsylvania.  He  continued  to  give  his  personal 
attention  to  this  business  until  1855,  when,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Watson,  he  opened  a  banking 
and  exchange  business  in  New  Castle,  employing 
James  McKinley — brother  of  Major  William  McKin- 
lay,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio — to  manage  his 
coal  business  until  the  mine  was  exhausted.  About 
1854  he  sold  a  third  interest  in  his  mining  property 
in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  John  M.  Maris  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  with  him  carried  on  the  business  until 
the  mines  were  worked  out.  In  1858  Mr.  Watson 
retired  from  the  banking  business  of  Watson  &  Pat- 
terson, and  Mr.  Patterson  continued  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Patterson  Bank.  During  the  hard 
times  for  banking  institutions,  when  the  troubles 
with  the  currency  caused  many  of  them  all  over  the 
country  to  suspend,  a  true  friend  to  Mr.  Patterson 
was  Mr.  J.  M.  Maris,  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave 
him  permission  to  draw  on  him  if  he  needed  funds. 
This,  however,  never  happened,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  the  institution  was  run  without  ever  suspend- 
ing, paying  every  coin  certificate  in  coin  during  the 
numerous  money  panics.  In  1864  Mr.  Patterson 
became  associated  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Crawford  and 
others  in  the  enterprise  of  opening  a  block  coal 
field  in  Mercer  County,  and  which  they  operated  for 
about  eleven  years.  They  had  to  build  a  railroad, 
sink  shafts  and  organize  all  the  necessary  provisions 
for  a  thorough  mining  industry.  The  product  of 
the  mine  was  shipped  to  Erie  Docks  and  to  the  fur- 
naces in  New  Castle.  In  1868  and  '69  Mr.  Patterson 
organized  the  Etna  Iron  Company  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
— Mr.  Crawford  building  the  furnaces  for  the  com- 
pany,— and  the  company  continued  to  run  them  un- 
til 1873,  doing  a  prosperous  and  increasing  business, 
and  then  sold  out  to  Mr.  Kimberly  of  Sharon,  Penn- 
sylvania. About  this  time  also  he  was  one  of  a  cor- 
poration organized  by  A.  L.  Crawford  and  which 
built  the  Vigo  furnaces  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 


j  and  also  tlie  WabaHli  Iron  (lonijjiiny'K  rolling  mill 
[  at  tlic  same  pla(u;.  One  of  tlio  furnaces  was  siibse- 
riuenlly  taken  to  Gadsden,  Alabama,  where  it  ia 
still  in  O])eration.  About  1885  Mr.  Patterson  con- 
cluded to  concentrate  all  his  capital  nearer  home, 
and  accordingly  parted  with  his  ownership  in  all 
his  outside  interests  to  his  partners — excepting  a 
coal  mine  in  Brazil,  Indiana.  In  1803,  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee,  he  purchased  large  tracts 
of  coal  land  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Lawrence 
County,  Pennsylvania,  which  are  still  being  worked 
under  the  name  of  the  Beaver  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany (formerly  Lee  &  Patterson),  producing  a  fine 
gas  coal,  which  is  sold  largely  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  to  be  used  on  their  locomotives, 
and  to  gas  companies  throughout  the  country.  In 
1873  Mr.  Patterson  bought  a  large  portion  of  the 
stock  of  the  National  Bank  of  Lawrence  County ; 
remaining,  however,  with  his  old  bank  until  1880 ; 
since  then  giving  the  new  enterprise  his  personal 
attention  and  supervision,  and  increasing  the  earn- 
ings of  the  bank  from  $640,000  in  capital  and  de- 
posits, to  over  $2,000,000.  In  the  same  year  the 
Penn  Coal  Company  was  organized  and  the  sheet 
iron  rolling  mill  built  at  New  Castle,  with  both  of 
which  he  was  connected.  These  concerns  are  still 
in  operation.  In  1883,  with  Mr.  Crawford  and 
others,  he  purchased  what  is  known  as  the  Neshan- 
nock  Furnace  property  at  New  Castle,  which  has 
since  been  successfully  operated  by  them  under  the 
corporate  name  of  the  Crawford  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, having  a  capacity  of  seventy  thousand  tons 
Bessemer  pig  annually.  In  1885  and  1886  he,  with 
associates,  built  the  wire  mill  and  wire  nail  works, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Castle  Wire  Nail 
Company,  and  organized  the  company  which  has  re- 
cently completed  the  construction  of  a  large  rod 
mill,  being  one  of  the  largest  plants  of  the  kind  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Patterson,  with  his  associates,  in 
the  numerous  plants  with  which  he  is  connected, 
employs  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  men. 
His  labor  and  expenditure  in  increasing  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  New  Castle  have  been  enor- 
mous. He  made  one  of  the  largest  cash  subscrip- 
tions to  promote  the  building  of  the  first  railroad 
that  ran  into  New  Castle.  He  was  among  the  prin- 
cipal influences  that  brought  the  Baldwin  Stove 
Works  to  the  same  city,  and  he  was  also  the 
means  of  inducing  the  owners  of  the  Witherow  & 
Gordon  plants  to  locate  in  New  Castle.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson was  married  January  6,  1852,  to  Anna  M., 
daughter  of  Richard  Mills,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
largely  connected  with  the  iron  interests.  Mrs. 
Patterson  died  in  March,  1863,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary  L.  — now  the  wife  of  Edward  King — 
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and  Anna  M.,  aud  one  son,  Rufus  C. — now  con- 
nected with  the  nail  works  and  rod  mill.  On 
January  17,  1866,  he  married  his  present  wife, 
Harriet  W.,  daughter  of  Solomon  Woodward,  of 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  by  whom  he  has  had  one 
daughter,  Julia  H.,  and  two  sons,  William  Lee  and 
George  Lewis.    While  Mr.  Patterson  fostered  his 
own  business  interests  and  devoted  time  and  judg- 
ment to  the  conduct  of  large  operations  and  the 
consequent  accumulations,  of  capital,  his  devotion 
to  his  home,  the  city  of  his  residence,  has  been  al- 
most unexampled.    He  has  been  one  of  the  sure 
foundations  of  New  Castle,  on  which  its  great  prog- 
ress has  rested  as  upon  a  rock.    No  business  en- 
terprise could  be  suggested  which  would  benefit 
the  citj'-  but  Mr.  Patterson  was  first  and  last  in  de- 
voting his  best  judgment,  his  time  and  his  means 
to  forwarding  it.    Always  on  the  alert  to  discover 
and  apply  measures  of  benefit  and  improvement  to 
the  city,  he  has  been  tireless  in  promoting  her  wel- 
fare, while  assiduously  avoiding  notoriety  and 
keeping  himself  in  the  back-ground.    Thus  he  has 
never  sought  nor  accepted  public  position  or  official 
rank  in  politics  or  otherwise,  believing  that  he  could 
prove  a  more  useful  and  serviceable  citizen  by  aid- 
ing the  promotion  of  industrial  and  financial  enter- 
prises which  should  advance  local  conditions.    The  j 
integrity  and  recognized  probity  of  Mr,  Patterson  j 
have  caused  him  to  be  sought  for  to  take  charge  of  1 
fiduciary  interests,  and  these  he  has  cared  for  with  \ 
implicit  fidelity  and  unusual  skill  and  judgment.  { 
Endowed  with  an  active  nature  he  has  been  one  of  1 
the  busiest  men  of  New  Castle,  keeping  himself  j 
closely  informed  concerning  every  detail  of  the  af-  ; 
fairs  of  his  bank  and  of  his  large  coal,  iron  and 
steel  interests,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
history  of  a  long  business  career  that  Mr.  Patterson 
nas  never  been  engaged  in  a  personal  law-suit.  No 
contract  into  which  he  has  ever  entered  could  be 
possibly  misconstrued  and  no  one  of  all  those  who  i 
were  brought  into  business  relations  with  him  has  ! 
ever  thought  of  questioning  his  honesty  of  purpose  ' 
and  action.    Mr.  Patterson  is  a  man  who  possesses  j 
charms  of  conversation  quite  invaluable  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  so  much  knowledge  to  impart. 
He  is  affable  and  engaging  in  his  manners  and  1 
kindly  and  considerate  in  all  his  associations  with 
others.    Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to 
his  home  life.    Here,  forgetting  for  the  time  the 
cares  of  business,  surrounded  by  the  evidences  of 
taste  and  culture,  he  is  seen  at  his  best.    He  pos- 
sesses a  fine  library  of  well  selected  works  in  the 
choicest  literature,  and  his  collection  of  works  of 
art  are  significant  of  a  refined  taste  and  knowledge 
of  the  best  modern  masters.    In  his  home  Mr.  Pat- 


terson gives  himself  up  to  rest,  quiet  and  social  cul- 
ture and  enjoyment,  always  hospitable  and  posses- 
sing qualifications  which  render  association  with 
him  at  such  times  most  agreeable  and  satisfactory. 
These  facts  concerning  Mr.  Patterson's  personal 
nature  and  private  life  have  been  obtained  from 
one  who  knows  him  well  and  who  can  testify  from 
intimate  acquaintance  to  all  that  has  here  been  said 
of  him.  Mr.  Patterson  is  President  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Lawrence  County  at  New  Castle,  President 
of  the  New  Castle  Steel  Company,  Vice-President 
of  the  Crawford  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  General 
Adviser  in  the  New  Castle  Wire  Nail  Company  and 
New  Castle  Wire  Mill,  President  of  the  Beaver  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  Chairman  of  the  Penn  Coal  Com- 
pany, (Limited,)  Director  in  the  Kimberly  Iron  Min- 
ing Company  of  Michigan,  Director  in  the  New 
Castle  and  Beaver  Valley  Railroad  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and,  finally.  Director  in  the  Knoxville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  of  Tennessee. 

 ^l  

JOHN  G.  HALL. 

HON.  JOHN  GEARY  HALL.— It  is  proverbial 
that  the  mountainous  regions  of  Pennsylvania  have 
contributed  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  useful  of 
our  public  men  to  the  State.  Prom  the  rugged  sur- 
roundings they  seem  to  gather  those  characteristics 
which  go  to  make  up  the  highest  type  of  intellectual 
and  phj^sical  development.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
the  late  ex-Senator  John  G.  Hall,  of  Elk  County, 
serves  as  an  illustration.  He  was  born  in  Hublers- 
burg.  Centre  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  3,  1839, 
his  parents  being  Benjamin  M.  aud  Susannah  Hall. 
After  exhausting  the  opportunities  of  the  common 
schools  of  that  neighborhood,  he  attended  in  turn 
the  academies  of  Bellefonte  and  Lewisburg,  in  both 
of  which  institutions  he  distinguished  himself  by  as- 
siduous application  and  conspicuous  success  in  mas- 
tering the  studies  to  which  he  had  addressed  himself. 
Even  as  a  boy  he  was  noted  for  his  strict  devotion 
to  duty  and  close  attention  to  detail.  Every  problem 
that  came  within  his  notice  was  mastered  before  it 
was  given  up,  and  he  soon  became  the  recognized 
leader  in  all  intellectual  achievements.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  academic  studies  Mr.  Hall  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  the  law,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Hon.  William  A.  Wallace  at  Clearfield,  as  a 
student.  The  same  intelligent  application  that 
characterized  him  in  his  academic  efforts  was 
brought  to  bear  in  his  new  field  of  investigation, 
and  his  progress  was  as  rapid  as  his  success  was 
marked.    In  September,  1861,  he  was  admitted  to 
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practice.  Diaing  llie  period  of  piei«irat,ion  lie  not 
only  earned  the  eonfi(l(!n('c  of  hi.s  distinguished  j)re- 
ceptor,  but  ncfpiired  his  friendship  to  sueh  a  (h^i^ree 
that  every  inducement  was  offered  him  to  remain  in 
Clearfield  and  assist  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  rapidly 
growing  practice,  as  well  as  to  share  with  him  in  the 
prosperity  and  fame  which  it  was  bringing.  At  first 
Mr.  Hall  consented  to  this,  but  in  18G4  tlie  desire  to 
establish  a  business  of  his  own  led  him  to  searcli 
out  another  field.  Elk  County,  then  sparsely  set- 
tled, but  rich  in  resources,  attracted  him,  and  in 
1864  he  settled  in  Ridgway  and  established  himself 
in  his  profession.  His  success  was  so  pronounced 
that  he  not  only  acquired  large  means,  but  a  fame 
as  a  lawyer  that  is  as  enduring  as  it  was  wide- 
spread and  deserved.  Mr.  Hall's  energies  were  di- 
rected largely  toward  that  branch  of  legal  practice 
known  as  corporation  law  and  he  soon  became  a 
recognized  authority  in  that  intricate  field  of  the 
science.  There  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. This  is  an  error.  He  never  was  so  con- 
nected. But  his  successes  were  not  all  achieved  in 
corporation  practice.  He  gave  much  thought  and 
time  to,  and  had  vast  experience  in,  that  still  more 
involved  field  of  legal  investigation — the  land  or 
title  law,  in  which  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  coun- 
try is  so  frequently  employed.  To  give  a  full  list 
of  the  important  cases  in  which  Mr.  Hall  has  been 
concerned  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  several  counties  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  southern  New  York.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  universally  recognized  as  the  head  of 
the  profession  in  those  sections.  But  we  may  refer 
to  a  few  cases,  which,  on  account  of  the  important 
legal  principles  involved  or  the  vast  pecuniary  in- 
terests concerned,  are  exceptional.  Among  this 
class  is  the  suit  of  Rothschild  vs.  the  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Company,  involving 
the  validity  of  a  $20,000,000  mortgage.  Of  course 
so  vast  an  interest  would  be  fouglrt  with  great  en- 
ergy on  both  sides  and  through  all  the  courts.  Op- 
posed to  Mr.  Hall  and  his  colleague,  Wheeler  H. 
Peckham,  of  New  York,  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  the  country,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  was  successful.  Another  case  of  al- 
most equal  proportions  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and 
of  even  greater  moment  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
was  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs. 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  in  which  George  W.  Biddle,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  his  associate.  This  case  not  only 
involves  title  to  all  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
interests  of  the  several  corporations  controlled  by 
the  defendant  company,  which  amount  to  millions  of 


dollars,  but,  iiieideiitally,  will  determine  the  fate  of 
all  similar  property  lield  in  like  manner  by  other 
corporations.  It  is  still  undetermined  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  tlie  other  field  of  legal  research  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  it  is  proper  to  cite 
a  couple  of  instances.  The  case  of  Ensign  vh.  Mc- 
Kinney  et  al,  is  in  point.  This  litigation  was  in  the 
form  of  suits  of  ejectment  from  oil  properties  in  the 
Allegheny  oil  fields  of  New  York.  The  pecuniary 
interest  involved  is  very  large,  and  the  fight  lias 
been  stubborn  and  persistent.  It  has  already  been 
carried  through  all  the  courts  of  New  York  State, 
and  was  twice  argued  in  tlie  Court  of  Appeals.  As 
in  the  Rothschild  case  referred  to,  Mr.  Hall  and  his 
(jolleagues  were  opposed  by  an  array  of  legal  talent 
of  the  highest  order,  and  though  the  litigation  was 
carried  on  in  a  State  with  the  practice  of  which  he 
was  unfamiliar,  he  and  his  associates  were  entirely 
successful.  The  case  of  Sattei-field  vs.  The  Tide 
Water  Pipe  Line  Company,  Limited,  in  which  Mr. 
Hall  was  principal  counsel  for  plaintiff — ably  assisted 
throughout  by  the  late  J.  B.  Brawley,  Esq.,  of 
Meadville,  and  in  the  court  below  also  by  Col.  J. 
M.  Thompson,  of  Butler,  Pennsylvania — was  one  of 
the  causes  celebre  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  op- 
posing counsel  were  Franklin  B.  Gowan,  James  E. 
Gowan,  Samuel  Dickson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  W. 
R.  Bole,  Esq.,  of  Meadville.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  a  case  argued  by  these  gentlemen  would  be 
ably  presented  and  closely  contested.  The  case  in- 
volved the  control  of  the  defendant  company — the 
minority  stockholders,  whom  Mr.  Hall  represented, 
claiming  to  have  elected  a  Board  of  Managers.  It 
involved  many  interesting  questions,  the  principal 
one  being  whetlier  limited  partnership  associations, 
under  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  are  not  in  fact  cor- 
porations to  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  principles 
of  law  applicable  to  corporations,  except  so  far  as 
expressly  ordered  otherwise  by  statute.  Mr.  Hall 
maintained  the  afiirmative  issue,  arguing  that  being 
a  legal  entity  distinct  from  that  of  the  membership, 
having  perpetual  succession,  a  corporate  seal,  being 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Managers,  executing  con- 
veyances by  its  Chairman  and  Secretary,  having  the 
want  of  individual  liability  and  the  absence  of  the 
principle  common  to  ordinary  partnersliips — that 
each  member  is  the  agent  of  the  firm — were  char- 
acteristics which  proved  in  all  substantial  respects 
that  such  an  association,  despite  its  name,  is,  in 
fact,  a  corporation.  And  applying  the  principles 
applicable  to  corporate  elections  he  contended  that 
the  election  which  resulted  in  favor  of  his  clients 
vested  in  them  a  valid  title  to  be  the  managers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Judge  Church,  of  Crawford 
County,  in  whose  court  cross-suits  were  pending,  in 
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an  opinion  adverse  to  Mr.  Hall's  argument,  pre- 
served the  status  quo  until  a  final  hearing  by  a  pre- 
liminary injunction.  The  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  dissolve  this  injunction,  giving  no  opinion  on  the 
questions  raised,  it  being  their  custom  to  file  no 
opinion  on  preliminary  hearing  in  a  case  which  may 
come  before  them  on  an  appeal  for  a  final  decree. 
In  this  case  no  final  decree  was  ever  had,  nor  was  it 
further  pressed,  it  being  evident  that  the  term  of 
the  managers  contested,  would  expire  before  a  final 
hearing  could  be  reached.  Mr.  Hall's  argument 
was  complimented  on  all  sides,  and  his  paper  book 
in  the  case  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  method  and 
research,  and  as  presenting  the  strongest  possible 
setting  forth  of  his  case.  The  exact  character  of  a 
limited  partnership  association  has  never  yet  been 
defined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  whether  Mr. 
Hall's  views  will  eventually  be  adopted  remains  to 
be  determined  by  the  future  decisions  of  that  court. 
A  lawyer  as  busy  as  was  Mr.  Hall,  and  so  devoted 
to  his  profession,  could  not  find  time  to  attend 
much  to  public  affairs.  Yet  he  was  never  insensi- 
ble to  the  obligations  of  citizenship  nor  careless  of 
Ms  duties  to  the  people.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  to  represent  the 
District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Clearfield,  Elk 
and  Forest,  and  was  re-elected  in  1870,  serving  with 
marked  distinction  during  the  sessions  of  1870-'71. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  served  in  that  body  during 
all  its  deliberations.  Tliough  comparatively  young 
at  the  time,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work.  His 
intimate  associates  were  such  men  as  Charles  R. 
Buckalew  and  the  late  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black, 
and  friendships  were  then  formed  between  Mr.  Hall 
and  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth, which  were  continued  long  after  and  in- 
creased as  the  years  passed  by.  Mr.  Hall  also  served 
two  terms  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  first  elected 
in  1878,  beginning  his  labors  in  that  body  in  January, 
1879,  and  was  re-elected  in  November,  1882.  He 
soon  took  rank  among  the  leaders  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  debate  was  considered  a  master.  His  style 
as  a  speaker  was  graceful,  cogent  and  logical. 
Little  given  to  ornate  rhetoric,  he  was  nevertheless 
a  polished  and  charming  orator.  He  never  talked 
except  when  the  measure  under  consideration  was 
of  great  moment  or  concerned  the  interests  of  his 
constituents.  Then  he  spoke  with  such  force  and 
effect  as  to  challenge  attention  and  commaod  ad- 
miration. While  known  widely  as  a  corporation 
lawyer,  and  concerned  intimately  with  corporation 
business,  his  Senatorial  course  was  never  shaped 
towards  conciliating  or  truckling  to  corporation  in- 
fluences.   Among  the  strongest  arguments  which 
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adorn  his  record  in  the  Senate  is  a  speech  in  favor 
of  the  Free  Pipe  Bill,  which  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany was  fighting  with  all  its  power  and  influence. 
His  support  of  the  bill  to  forbid  the  issue  of  free 
passes  by  railroads,  and  the  one  against  the  claims 
of  the  Rankin  heirs,  and  that  in  favor  of  chattel 
mortgages,  was  equally  vigorous,  and  his  battle  for 
a  law  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  telegraph 
lines,  by  which  he  proposed  to  empower  the  Senate 
to  annul  the  charters  of  corporations  for  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  was  characteris- 
tic and  able.  Mr.  Hall  was  an  ardent  Democrat, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  political  questions  he  took 
a  leading  part  on  behalf  of  his  party.  Among  his 
several  able  speeches  in  this  line  special  reference 
may  be  made  to  that  one  in  which  the  so-called  In- 
dependent Republicans  were  condemned  for  joining 
with  the  ''  Stalwarts  "  of  the  Senate,  in  support  of  a 
resolution  endorsing  a  course  of  Senator  Mahone, 
of  Virginia.  It  was  one  of  the  most  incisive  and 
eloquent  speeches  ever  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  even  the  Republicans,  who  were  flayed 
unmercifully,  paid  him  personal  tribute  because  of 
his  masterly  arraignment  of  them.  Senator  Hall 
was  married  June  18,  1866,  to  Eliza  A.,  daughter  of 
Joseph  S.  Hyde,  of  Ridgwa}',  Elk  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  leading  lumberman  of  that  section, 
(whose  biography  will  be  found  in  preceding  pages 
of  this  volume)  the  issue  of  the  marriage  being  two 
daughters — Jane  Hyde  Hall,  recently  married  to 
Vinton  Liddell,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and 
Susie,  who  is  still  pursuing  her  studies  in  school. 
Mr.  Hall  died  suddenly  October  7,  1889,  at  Liver- 
pool, England,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  business 
trip  in  company  with  his  wife  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
President  of  the  Union  Oil  Company.  The  cause  of 
his  death  was  undoubtedly  paralysis  of  the  brain 
brought  about  by  overwork.  His  remains  were 
brought  back  to  this  country  and  interred  at  Ridg- 
waj^  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  his  State,  on  the  22d  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1889. 


BENJAMm  GAETSIDE. 

BENJAMIN  GARTSIDE,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  England,  May  26, 
1794,  and  died  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  1885. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  while  still  a  boy,  learned  the  use  and  ma- 
nipulation of  the  hand  loom.    Cartwright's  power 
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loom  was  invc^uted  in  1787,  liut  hand  looms  were 
.still  in  \ise  in  England,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  In- 
dia, and,  for  certain  purposes,  iu  France  and  Ger- 
many. Tiic  young  man  accordingly  followed  this 
trade  until  1831,  when  he  enrigrated  to  the  United 
States,  going  at  once  to  Philadelphia.  Here  he  ob- 
tained employment  at  the  Blockley  Mills,  and  (still 
working  on  hand  looms)  remained  there  until  1833, 
when  he  removed  to  Manayunkand  began  to  work 
for  Joseph  Ripka.  He  remained  with  him  about 
five  years  ;  and  iu  1838  started  iu  the  only  business 
which  he  knew,  on  his  owu  account,  at  Manayuuk. 
His  plant  was  at  first  very  limited,  consisting  of  but 
one  hand  loom,  but  afterwards  his  business  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  he  operated  four 
power  looms  ;  and  in  1840  he  rented  a  mill  on  the 
Wissahickon  Creek,  of  Robert  Haley,  which  he 
fitted  up  with  api^ropriate  machinery  and  power 
looms,  and  carried  on  the  business  there  until  1843, 
when  he  again  removed  to  Cardingtou,  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  leased  a  mill  for 
nine  years.  Here  he  introduced  a  new  and  com- 
plete set  of  machinery  and  made  it  in  every  way 
suitable  to  the  business  he  proposed  to  follow.  He 
was  very  successful  during  his  residence  at  Carding- 
tou, and  only  left  tliere  to  continue  his  business  in  a 
factory  which  he  built  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1853,  and  which  was  known  as  the  Keokuk  Mill. 
This  establishment  he  made  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  consisted  of  a 
building  90x38  feet  in  dimensions  and  four  stories 
high ;  and  the  property  was  subsequently  largely 
increased  by  the  purchase  of  additional  lands  and 
by  the  erection  of  other  buildings.  He  bought 
largely  from  Samuel  Cliff,  iu  1858-'59,  who  gave 
him  altogether  a  river  front  of  three  hundred  feet, 
extending  from  Pnent  and  Fulton  Streets  to  low 
water  mark.  A  large  storehouse  was  erected  upon 
this  property,  and  the  combined  buildings  occupied 
the  square  of  ground  comprised  between  Front 
Street  and  the  Delaware  River  and  Parker  and  Ful- 
ton Streets.  These  buildings  still  remain.  The  en- 
gine-house and  dyeing  and  drying-houses  are  con- 
nected with  the  main  building.  The  engine  used  is 
one  of  sixty  horse  power,  and  all  of  the  machinery 
is  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  description, 
consisting  of  seventy-two  power  looms,  with  all  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  finishing  and  other  pro- 
cesses. This  mill  employs  eighty-five  hands ;  and 
an  illustration  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  em- 
ployees is  seen  in  the  fact  that  twenty  houses  have 
been  built  by  the  owners  for  their  accommodation. 
The  business  has  grown  to  be  very  large  and  pros- 
perous, and  consumes  three  thousaud  pounds  of 
wool  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  warp  per 


week,  producing  three  thoiisand  yards  of  the  manu- 
factured article  in  the  same  time.  The  goods  irianu- 
factured  by  these  mills  include  all-wool  Kentucky 
jeans  and  doeskins,  the  nuiterial  used  being  entirely 
new— no  shoddy  being  allowed  to  enter  the  factory. 
An  additional  convenience  is  a  wharf,  which  was 
built  in  1855,  with  a  fine  frontage  on  the  Delaware 
River.  This  was  necessitated  by  the  large  and 
growing  extent  of  the  business  transacted.  Mr. 
Gartside  prospered  remarkably  through  his  admira- 
ble conduct  of  this  factory ;  and  in  1857  he  asso- 
ciated with  himself  two  of  his  sons — James  and 
Amos — the  firm  becoming  Benjamin  Gartside  & 
Sons.  Another  son  of  Mr.  Gartside  carries  on  the 
weaving  business  at  Chester  in  a  new  factory  of  his 
own.  From  the  time  of  his  first  removal  to  Chester, 
Mr.  Gartside  became  actively  identified  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  that  city.  In  politics  he 
was  an  old  line  Whig,  and  like  most  of  the  members 
of  that  party,  after  its  disruption  in  1852,  he  became 
a  Republican.  He  was  for  six  years  Councilman  of 
the  borough  and  filled  various  other  positions  of 
trust  and  honor  in  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  and  a  Director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chester,  from  the  time  of  its  organization. 
He  was  also  prominent  in  the  projection  of  the 
Chester  Rural  Cemetery  ;  and  through  his  liberality 
and  his  wide-spreading  influence  was  ever  a  pro- 
motor  of  all  measures  tending  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  In  religion  Mr. 
Gartside  was  a  Baptist,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest 
deacons,  in  period  of  service,  in  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  was  still  hale  and 
hearty  and  well  preserved,  and  seemed  when  past 
his  ninetieth  year  to  be  as  active  in  his  business  as 
be  had  been  in  his  younger  days.  His  extensive 
manufacturing  busiuess,  which  he  left  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  sagacity,  integrity  and  enterprise,  has 
been  and  is  now  successfully  conducted  by  his  sons, 
who  have  inherited  in  a  large  measure  the  sterling; 
and  conservative  qualities  for  which  their  father 
was  so  particularly  distinguished.  Mr.  Gartside 
was  married,  in  1815,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Kershaw,  of 
Rochdale,  England.  Their  children  were : — Enoch, 
Robert,  Mary  (Mrs.  John  Kershaw)  John,  James, 
Ann  (Mrs.  Jonathan  Grant)  and  Amos  and  Joseph. 
Mr.  Gartside  was  always  remarkable  for  the  extent 
and  minuteness  of  his  technical  knowledge  of  the 
business  which  he  had  conducted  all  his  life.  He 
was  a  remarkably  industrious  man  and  persevering, 
very  determined  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  projects, 
while  the  strict  integrity  of  his  character  made  him 
as  much  respected  and  esteemed  as  he  was  admired 
in  his  business  capacity. 
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AMOS  GAETSIDE. 

AjMOS  GARTSIDE,  manufacturer,  sou  of  Benja- 
min and  Elizabeth  (Kershaw)  Gartside,  was  born  in 
Rochdale,  Lancashire,  England,  October  23,  1829, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  with  Ms  parents  in 
1831.  His  primary  education  was  derived  chiefly 
from  attendance  at  the  common  schools ;  but  was 
supplemented  and  completed  by  a  valuable  course 
of  instruction  at  the  old  Germantown  Academ3^ 
He  finally  left  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  at 
once  entered  his  father's  factory  at  Cardington, 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  began  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  business  of  wool  and 
weaving.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity,  of  which 
he  fully  availed  himself,  of  becoming  practically 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  in  all 
its  details.  When  his  father  left  Cardington  to 
carry  on  his  business  in  his  new  factory  at  Chester, 
Amos  accompanied  him,  and  continued  in  his  em- 
ployment until  1857,  when,  in  company  with  his 
brother  James,  he  was  admitted  into  partnership. 
The  same  year  Mr.  Gartside  married  Miss  Emma, 
daughter  of  James  Pierce,  of  Chester,  whose 
children  are :  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  H.  G.  Pennell) 
and  Albertha  Gartside,  who  survive;  and  John, 
Georgie,  Katie  and  Mary  Ann,  deceased.  Few 
men  have  shown  more  public  spirit  or  taken 
warmer  or  more  useful  interest  in  the  town  or  city 
where  their  lot  has  been  cast  than  has  Mr.  Gartside 
in  the  city  of  Chester.  He  has  always  manifested 
an  active  and  increasing  interest  in  the  public  af- 
fairs and  has  watched  and  aided  with  assiduity  the 
growth  of  the  city.  He  was  for  sixteen  years  con- 
secutively a  member  of  the  City  Council  and  was 
President  of  that  body,  of  which  he  is  the  oldest 
member,  as  far  as  term  of  service  is  concerned. 
Formerly  a  Whig  in  politics,  he  joined  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  has  always  been  active  in  advanc- 
ing his  party  principles.  He  represented  the  South 
Pennsjdvania  District  as  a  Delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention,  held  in  Chicago  in  1880. 
He  has  been  for  thirteen  j'ears  and  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Port  Wardens  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  the  originator  of  many  public  works  of 
utility  and  importance  in  Chester,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned,  the  Chester  Water  Works,  of 
which  he  was  President.  These  works  were  built 
by  the  South  Ward  of  the  city  in  1867,  but  in  1886 
new  works  were  begun  by  the  New  Chester  Water 
Company,  and  these  were  put  in  operation  June  1, 
1888.  He  was  a  Director  in  the  Chester  Improve- 
ment Company,  also  in  the  McCaffry  Direct  Steel 
Casting  Company  and  the  Eureka  Steel  Casting 
Company,    holding  office   in  all   of  these  com- 


panies since  their  organization,  and  being  recently 
elected  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  latter  com- 
pany. He  served  as  President  of  the  Chester  Water 
Works  while  he  remained  a  member  of  the  City 
Council — the  charter  of  the  Water  Works  Company 
requiring  each  of  its  officers  to  be  member  of  that 
body.  He  afterwards  acted  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Water  Company  until  the  purchase  of  the  water 
works  by  the  newly  organized  company.  He  has 
beeu  for  the  past  eight  years  a  Director  in  the 
Chester  Creek  Railroad  Company,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  its  terminus  at  Chester. 
He  was  also  a  Director  of  the  Delaware  River  Rail- 
road Companj'.  He  has  been  a  Director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chester,  since  1885,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  vacancy  on  the  board  caused  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  Benjamin  Gartside.  Mr. 
Gartside's  business  qualities  have  always  been 
characterized  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  judgment 
and  general  ability,  which  have  resulted  in  placing 
him  in  the  influential  position  in  the  commercial 
Avorld  which  he  now  occupies. 


ABRAM  NESBITT. 

ABRAM  NESBITT,  President  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Spring  Brook  Water  Company,  was  born  in  the 
township  of  Plymouth,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  29,  1831.  He  is  a  great-grandson 
of  James  Nesbitt,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  one  of 
the  original  two  hundred  and  eighteen  persons  who, 
in  1769,  settled  in  the  Wyoming  ValleJ^  This  James 
Nesbitt  participated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Wyom- 
ing, and  was  one  of  the  sixty  survivors  of  the  gal- 
lant little  band  of  four  hundred  men  massacred  in 
cold  blood  by  the  brutal  British  tories  and  their  sav- 
age allies.  His  sou  Abram,  the  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  and  also  a  native  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  this  cruel  slaughter, 
and  although  at  work  in  the  fields,  managed  to 
escape  the  second  and  even  more  infamous  massacre 
of  the  defenseless  widows  and  orphans  of  the  slain, 
with  which  the  British  celebrated  their  victory. 
James  Nesbitt,  Jr.,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born 
in  Plymouth  township  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion. He  was  chosen  Sheriff  of  Luzerne  County  in 
1832  and  in  that  year  moved  to  Wilkes-Barre  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  affairs  and  later  in  coal  min- 
ing to  some  extent.  In  1835  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature.  He  died  in  1840.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Shupp,  was  a 
native  of  Northampton  County  and  the  daughter  of 
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respectable  and  prosperous  Gf^nnan  parents  wlio 
had  long  resided  therein.  Abrani  Nesbitt,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sk<!tcli,  was  their  cliild.  His  edut'atioii 
was  obtained  at  the  Wyoniint?  iSeniinary  and  at  Dea- 
con Dana's  Academy,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  one  of  tlie 
most  celebrated  scliools  of  that  section.  At  this  lat- 
ter institution  he  look  the  High  School  course,  in- 
cluding Latin  and  tlie  higher  mathematics.  lie 
utilized  his  mathematical  knowledge  in  the  study 
of  surveying,  for  which  he  had  a  decided  taste,  and 
after  carrying  the  chain  under  a  competent  instruc- 
tor until  he  had  acquired  the  necessary  proficiency, 
he  engaged  in  the  profession  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity and  for  twentj^  years  surveyed  through  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  conducting  at  the  same  time 
quite  an  extensive  business  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  farming  and  coal  lands  with  profitable  results. 
A  portion  of  the  property  he  acquired  was  at  Kings- 
ton and  Plymouth,  and  included  anthracite  coal 
lands,  which  he  leased  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and 
bituminous  coal  lands  similarly  acquired  in  Clear- 
field County.  In  1884  he  organized  and  became 
President  of  the  Invona  Coal  Company,  which  en- 
gaged in  mining  bituminous  coal  on  the  property 
referred  to  in  Chesterfield  County.  In  1863  he 
joined  with  other  prominent  businessmen  in  organ- 
izing the  Second  National  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  became  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 
In  1873  he  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  bank, 
and  in  1878  was  elected  to  the  Presidency.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  bank  he  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  its  affairs  and  has  exercised  great  influence 
over  its  financial  policy.  In  many  other  directions 
also  he  has  exerted  a  decided  influence  as  a  business 
man  and  financier.  He  is  a  Director  in  the  Wyom- 
ing Valley  Coal  Company,  Treasurer  of  the  Sanson 
Cutlery  Company  of  Wilkes-Barre,  organized  in 
1887  and  already'  one  of  the  most  promising  local 
industries.  In  1889,  in  connection  with  Mr.  L.  D. 
Shoemaker  and  other  capitalists,  he  organized  the 
Spring  Brook  Water  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker became  President  and  he  the  Treasurer. 
This  companj^  has  a  capital  stock  of  |)600,000  and 
has  issued  1300,000  in  bonds.  It  has  been  formed 
to  furnish  the  towns  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  with  a 
continuous  supply  of  water,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  made  in  that 
locality.  Mr.  Nesbitt  has  always  been  a  warm 
friend  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  has  long  taken 
a  special  interest  in  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  of 
Kingston,  of  which  he  has  been  for  many  years  a 
Life  Trustee.  As  a  liberal  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zen he  has  few  superiors  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  his 
standing  both  in  mercantile  and  financial  circles  is 
of  the  highest.    He  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 


is  held  in  deserved  esteem  for  his  probity  as  a  man 
of  affairs  and  his  many  excellent  social  qualities. 
He  married,  on  Hei)tetiiber  2,  18(52,  Sara  M.  Good- 
win, daughter  of  Al)ram  and  Sara  (Myers)  Good- 
win of  Kingston,  Pennsylvania.  By  this  marriage 
there  have  been  four  cliildren,  viz:  George  Frances, 
now  i)reparing  for  admission  to  the  bar,  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Abram  Goodwin,  now  conducting  a  prosper- 
ous real  estate  business  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
and  Sadie  and  Fred  Nesbitt. 


JAMES  DUFFY. 

COLONEL  JAMES  DUFFY,  a  distinguished  cit- 
izen and  business  man  of  Marietta,  largely  engaged 
for  some  years  in  the  transportation,  inland,  of  gov- 
ernment supplies,  more  recently  in  extensive  en- 
gineering and  railroad  work  in  Pennsylvania,  late 
President  of  the  Marietta  Hollow  Ware  and  Enam- 
elling Company,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  for 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Marietta,  Pennsylvania, 
September  16,  1818.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John 
Duffy,  born  at  Newton,  Cunningham,  County  Done- 
gal, Ireland.  The  latter  was  a  leather  dresser  by 
occupation  and  married  Miss  Ann  Bradley.  James 
Duffy,  the  only  son  born  to  this  marriage,  was  also 
a  native  of  the  township  and  county  named  above, 
where  in  adult  life  he  carried  on  an  extensive  busi- 
ness as  a  contractor.  He  was  a  man  of  solid  ac- 
qriirements  and  the  jDOSsessor  of  exceptional  busi- 
ness capacitj'.  He  was  connected  for  some  years 
with  the  military  service,  as  a  member  of  the  Light 
Horse  Cavalry.  With  his  wife,  before  marriage 
Miss  Catharine  Sheridan,  also  a  native  of  Donegal, 
he  emigrated  to  America,  in  the  year  1800.  They 
settled  first  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  but  in  a 
short  time  removed  from  there  to  Marietta,  in  the 
same  county,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  Soon  after  arriving  in  America,  James 
Duffy  re-engaged  in  the  business  which  he  had  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  in  Ireland,  and  was  occupied 
for  several  years  in  engineering  work  on  a  scale  of 
considerable  magnitude.  He  constructed  the  Mari- 
etta and  Lancaster  Turnpike  and  also  the  turnpike 
from  Elizabethtown  to  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  turnpike  between  Carlisle  and 
Baltimore,  via  York  Springs  and  Gettysburg.  He 
also  projected  a  portion  of  the  borough  of  Marietta, 
and  was  concerned  until  his  death  in  extensive  land 
operations  at  that  place.  All  of  his  operations  were 
successfully  conducted  and  brought  him  both  honor 
and  profit.  He  survived  his  wife  sixteen  years,  and 
died  in  1836,  aged  sixty-five  years,  widely  known 
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and  universally  respected.  Of  the  twelve  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duffy,  seven  grew  to  adult  age. 
James  Duffy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
youngest  of  this  family.  He  grew  up  in  his  native 
village,  made  the  most  of  the  school  facilities  it  af- 
forded, and  when  of  suitable  age  took  employment 
as  boatman  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  an  occupa- 
tion which,  at  that  early  day,  was  peculiarly  invit- 
ing to  adventurous  and  ambitious  j'oung  men,  as  it 
presented  opportunities  for  advancement  and  profit 
equalled  by  few  others.  Beginning  as  a  "  hand  "  he 
was  soon  promoted  to  be  a  steersman  and  finally  at- 
tained the  rank  of  pilot  or  captain.  In  1846,  he  with- 
drew from  this  employment  and  visited  Europe, 
where  he  spent  the  following  year.  Upon  his  return, 
in  1848,  he  established  a  line  of  coal  boats  between 
PottsviUe  and  New  York,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  which  he  success- 
fully operated  for  several  years.  He  next  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business,  having  as  partner  Mr.  James 
Mehaffy,  a  son  of  his  father's  former  friend  and 
partner  in  his  land  operations  at  Marietta.  He  re- 
tained his  interest  in  the  lumber  business  until  1865. 
In  1861  he  joined  with  several  enterprising  men  in 
organizing  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  transport- 
ing government  supplies  to  the  forts  in  New  Mexico 
and  the  West,  including  the  Salt  Lake  region. 
This  undertaking  was  one  involving  millions  of  dol- 
lars yearly  and  required  the  labor  of  large  forces  of 
men  and  some  thirty  thousand  oxen.  Colonel  Duffy, 
whose  title  was  thus  earned,  remained  engaged  in 
this  work  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Civil  War 
and  during  the  early  years  of  the  reconstruction 
period.  In  1868  he  retired  from  the  business,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  care  and 
management  of  his  property.  He  was  at  one  time 
the  largest  grower  of  tobacco  in  Pennsylvania.  As 
a  capitalist  he  became  concerned  in  several  leading 
enterprises,  one  of  the  largest  being  the  Marietta 
HoUow-Ware  and  Enamelling  Company,  in  which 
he  controlled  half  the  capital  stock,  and  of  which  he 
was  the  President  from  its  organization  until  his 
death.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Hartranf t  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  for 
Pennsylvania.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  work 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  fish  cul- 
ture in  the  State.  The  proprietor  of  extensive 
landed  interests  at  Marietta,  he  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  building  up  and  developing  that 
place,  and  its  present  prosperous  condition  is 
largely  the  outcome  of  his  wise  and  liberal  efforts. 
Aside  from  caring  for  his  private  interests  he  has 
earnestly  encouraged  and  liberally  aided  all  works 
of  public  improvement,  among  them  the  building  of 


the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  Railroad,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  original  projectors  and  for  many  years  a 
director.  Colonel  Duffy  was  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  party  whose 
principles  he  sustained  were  of  great  value  to  it  as 
his  influence  was  far-reaching  and  effective.  He 
had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  public  men  of  both 
the  leading  parties,  and  was  respected  by  all  for  his 
manliness  and  nobility  of  character,  true  patriotism 
and  broad  generosity.  He  never  cared  to  assume 
the  burdens  and  disquiet  of  oflicial  life,  and  reso- 
lutely declined  to  become  the  candidate  for  any  of  - 
fice either  elective  or  appointive.  He  conscien- 
tiouslj^  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  the 
creed  of  his  fathers  for  centuries,  but  neither  in  re- 
ligion or  politics  was  he  the  victim  of  bigotry  or 
prejudice.  His  home  at  Marietta  was  the  centre  of 
a  liberal  and  gracious  hospitality  which  was  en- 
joyed by  a  circle  of  friends  made  up  wholly  irre- 
spective of  creed  or  party  lines.  His  nature  was  a 
generous  one  and  his  sympathies  went  out  with 
happ3'  results  to  all  worthy  charities  without  re- 
gard to  denomination,  nationality  or  color.  Among 
his  friends  he  numbered  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  time,  and  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
humblest  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  companies 
he  directed  or  controlled,  he  was  held  in  affectionate 
esteem.  He  was  a  man  without  guile  and  in  every 
respect  one  of  nature's  noble  men.  His  death  was 
widely  regretted,  and  was  referred  to  in  the  public 
prints  in  terms  of  the  warmest  eulogy.  The  Hon. 
Charles  A.Dana,  "The  Nestor  of  the  American 
press,"  in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun,  of 
which  he  is  the  editor,  said  of  his  old  friend  Colonel 
James  Duffy : 

"  James  Duffy  is  to  be  buried  to-day  at  his  late 
home  in  Marietta,  Pennsylvania,  and  we  cannot  let 
the  sad  occasion  pass  without  a  word  of  tribute  to 
his  memory.  No  man  was  ever  worthier  of  esteem 
and  love.  To  a  large  and  generous  heart  he  added 
a  sound  intellect,  extensive"  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs,  great  energy  and  a  genial  humor,  which 
made  the  world  always  brighter  for  his  being  in  it. 
Of  Irish  origin,  Catholic  faith  and  Democratic  poli- 
tics, his  friends  were  counted  among  men  of  every 
name  and  every  party.  Made  rich  through  his  own 
ability  and  industry,  no  one  ever  envied  him  his 
good  fortune,  or  depreciated  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  his  character.  He  lived  to  be  seventy  years 
of  age,  but  his  mind  retained  its  elasticity,  and  his 
affections  were  young  to  the  last.  His  friends  used 
to  say  in  jest,  sometimes,  that  he  was  descended 
from  a  line  of  old  Irish  kings ;  and,  as  he  is  laid  in 
the  last  resting  place,  we  caii  truly  declare  that  anv 
race  of  kings  might  be  proud  of  such  a  descendant  1" 

Commenting  upon  this  tender  expression  of  feel- 
ing, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  George  W.  Childs, 
the  distinguished  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Public  Ledger,  said : 
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'•Tl)c  forcgoiiiij;  is  the  tlioug'hlfiil,  iilTcfitioiiiUe 
tribute  of  an  old  iric'iui,  Mr.  (Uinrle.H  A.  JJuna,  the 
editor  of  tlie  H/in.,  to  tlie  character  of  Colonel  Du/fy, 
whom  lie  thorovighly  knew,  and  jnstly  ap])reciated. 
It  was  the  larger,  generous  nature  of  the  late  Colo- 
nel J)u11'y  which  won  for  him  so  man}^  and  such 
gemiiuely  attached  friends.  Tlie  bounty  of  it  was 
as  deep  as  the  sea  ;  the  sincerity  of  it  as  strong. 
Ilis  noble  Catholicism  was  not  in  his  religion  only  ; 
it  was  part  of  his  heart  and  mind.  His  truthful- 
ness was  robust,  stalwart;  his  charity  of  thought 
and  act  manly,  direct,  helpful.  Those  who  knew 
him  at  all  knew  Colonel  Duffy  as  one  who  through 
all  the  chances  and  rubs  of  a  long  life  had  not  cre- 
ated enmities  or  discords,  but  as  one  who  had  de- 
stroyed them,  who  had  waved  tlxem  away  from  his 
own  life,  and  tlie  lives  of  others.  He  was  a  gentle, 
genial,  kindly-natured  man,  of  noble  integrity  and 
helpful,  gracious  ways.  His  nature  was  opulent ; 
it  gave  freely  to  others  of  its  own  healtliy,  vigorous 
friendliness,  good  will  and  good  humor.  Mr.  Dana 
is  right  to  say  that  a  race  of  kings  might  have  been 
proud  of  such  a  descendant ;  his  bounty,  courage, 
honor,  truth  made  him  a  kingly  man." 

Colonel  Duffy  married,  on  Septembers,  1863,  Miss 
Martha  Park,  daughter  of  Jolm  Park,  of  Mari- 
etta. Ten  children  were  the  offspring  of  this  mar- 
riage, viz.:  Josephine,  Catharine  (deceased),  James, 
Donald,  Cameron,  Thomas  Bayard  (deceased),  John 
Park  (deceased),  Martha  Park,  John  Park  2d, 
(deceased),  and  one  who  died  in  infancy. 


AMOS  BOWMAN. 

AMOS  BOWMAN  a  leading  business  man  and 
financier  of  Marietta,  identified  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  with  banking  interests  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
now  Vice-President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Marietta,  and  President  of  the  Marietta  Hollow-Ware 
and  Enameling  Company,  was  born  in  Columbia, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  10,  1837. 
His  father,  Joseph  Bowman,  now  a  farmer  in  Lick- 
ing County,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1810,  and  was  Prothonotary  of  that 
county  from  1856  to  1859.  His  mother,  Elizabeth 
Parker  Bowman,  also  a  native  of  Lancaster  County, 
was  a  daughter  of  William  Parker.  Mr.  Bowman 
was  educated  at  the  common  schools  in  the  district 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  be- 
gan business  life  as  clerk  in  the  Farmers'  Bank  at 
Lancaster,  in  which  institution  he  remained  eleven 
years.  In  1863,  being  then  in  liis  twenty-sixth  year, 
he  removed  to  Marietta,  to  accept  the  position  of 
Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Marietta.  He 
remained  in  this  position  until  January  1,  1889, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  The 
Marietta  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  a  sur- 
plus of  equal  amount.    Organized  in  1863,  shortly 


after  tin;  passage  of  the  National  J5anking  Act,  it 
was  the  twcnty-fiftli  banking  institution  to  receive 
a  charter  from  the  Government.  It  was  the  first 
Government  depository  in  Lancaster  County,  and 
disposed  of  over  one  million  dollars  wortli  of  United 
States  bonds  during  the  period  they  were  offered 
for  subscription.  Since  its  organization  it  has  regu- 
larly paid  an  annual  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  and 
has  passed  unscathed  and  without  failure  through 
every  financial  panic.  This  splendid  record  is 
largely  due  to  the  financial  skill  and  unwearied  de- 
votion to  its  interests  displayed  by  Mr.  Bowman, 
upon  whom,  as  cashier,  a  large  share  of  responsi- 
bility of  management  and  direction  rested.  In  1888, 
upon  the  death  of  Colonel  James  Duffy,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Lancaster 
County,  Mr.  Bowman,  who  had  been  his  close  friend 
for  twenty  years,  was  named  executor  of  his  estate 
and  was  relieved  of  bonds  by  a  provision  in  the  will. 
On  January  1,  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Marietta  Hollow-Ware  and  Enameling  Company, 
with  the  affairs  of  which  he  was  fully  conversant 
throiigh  long  association  and  intimacy  with  its  foun- 
der. Colonel  Duffy.  This  industry  is  the  principal 
one  in  the  place  and  gives  steady  employment  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  village,  who 
are  noted  for  their  industry,  thrift  and  intelligence. 
Mr.  Bowman  has  been  a  Republican  in  politics  since 
the  organization  of  the  party,  but  has  never  sought 
or  cared  for  office.  In  local  matters  he  has  been 
prominent  and  active,  serving  with  credit  on  the 
School  Board  of  Marietta  for  many  years,  and  also 
in  other  local  positions  where  his  talents  could  be  of 
advantage  to  his  fellow  citizens.  In  all  the  posi- 
tions he  has  held,  whether  private  or  public,  he 
has  discharged  his  duties  well  and  has  earned 
the  esteem  and  good  will  of  all  who  know  him. 
On  March  8,  1860,  he  married  Miss  Rachel  Davis, 
daughter  of  John  Davis,  of  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  the  six  children  born  to  this  mar- 
riage, two,  Joseph  and  Mary,  are  living.  The  former, 
a  young  man,  is  associated  in  business  with  his 
father.  Mrs.  Bowman  and  her  daughter,  Mary,  are 
devoted  adherents  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  are 
very  active  in  local  charitable  and  religious  work. 


EDWAED  M.  FAXSOK 

HON.  EDWARD  M.  PAXSON,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at 
Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1824.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  English 
and  came  to  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1683,  in 
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the  wave  of  emigration  that  attended  the  founding 
of  that  colony  by  William  Penn.  The  American 
Paxsons  trace  their  descent  directly  back  to  this  an- 
cestry and  across  the  seas  to  Eycot  House,  Buck- 
ingham, Bucks  County,  England,  where  the  family 
has  been  domiciled  since  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  A  branch  of  the  family  still  occupies 
this  English  ancestral  seat.  The  father  of  Judge 
Paxson  was  Thomas  Paxson  of  Buckingham,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Ann  Jolmson,  was  a  descendant  of 
Professor  Wra.  Johnson,  of  a  North  of  Ireland 
family  of  that  name,  who  came  to  America  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  and  settled  temporarily  in  New  Jer- 
sey, afterwards  removing  to  South  Carolina,  where 
he  became  eminent  as  an  instructor  in  one  of  the 
colleges  of  that  State.  Thomas  and  Ann  Paxson  ad- 
hered to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  which  their  ancestors  had  belonged,  and 
brought  up  their  children  in  accordance  with  their 
belief.  Edward,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  thus  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  schools  conducted  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  which,  though  not  osten- 
tatiouslj'  styled  academies  and  colleges,  were  at  that 
day  hardly  inferior  to  the  best  of  these  in  either 
their  curriculum  or  methods  of  teaching.  His  train- 
ing was  especially  thorough  in  the  English  branches 
and  he  excelled  in  composition.  A  signal  proof  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age, 
being  still  at  school,  he  was  successful  over  many 
competitors  in  winning  a  prize  consisting  of  a  com- 
plete copy,  in  library  form,  of  the  "  Waverly 
Novels,"  offered  by  the  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Courier,  for  the  best  essay  or  tale.  About  the  time 
his  school  studies  terminated,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  newspaper  in  his  native  county. 
To  prepare  himself  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
such  an  enterprise,  he  first  mastered  the  practical 
part  of  the  business — the  art  of  printing — and  then 
founded  the  Newtown  Jbrwjia?,  which  he  brought  out 
at  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  in  1842.  It  was  edited 
and  managed  with  much  more  than  ordinary  ability 
and  at  once  attracted  attention,  securing  commen- 
dation and  support  not  only  where  published  but 
also  in  the  outlying  counties.  The  foundation  of 
this  enterprise  was  a  printing  establishment  which 
was  successfully  conducted  by  Mr.  Paxson  until 
1847,  when  he  sold  it,  together  with  the  Jotirnal,  and 
removing  to  Philadelphia,  founded  in  that  city  a 
paper  called  the  Daily  News.  After  editing  and 
managing  this  journal  a  twelve  month,  he  disposed 
of  it  to  Mr.  John  P.  Sanderson  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  law,  having  concluded,  after 
mature  deliberation,  that  he  had  a  true  vocation  in 
that  profession.   By  a  thorough  course  of  legal 


study  under  the  Hon.  Henry  Chapman  of  Doyles- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
bar,  and  on  April  24,  1850,  he  was  formally  admit- 
ted to  practice  at  the  place  named.  Opening  an  of- 
fice there,  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  profes- 
sional work.  His  siiccess  from  the  beginning  was 
flattering  and  assured,  and  his  removal  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  1850,  was  a  step  counselled  by  excellent 
judgment.  For  two  years  or  more  he  labored  as- 
sidTiously  before  the  courts  and  in  the  Council 
chamber,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  but  pressing  his  way  steadily  onward.  His  per- 
sistence and  earnestness  brought  their  legitimate 
reward  in  the  shape  of  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity and  a  large  and  profitable  practice.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  Mr.  Paxson  was  occupying 
an  enviable  position  at  the  bar,  and  was  in  receipt 
of  a  splendid  income  from  his  profession.  He  un- 
hesitatingly espoused  the  Union  cause  and  labored 
with  enthusiastic  ardor  in  support  of  the  National 
Government.  A  staunch  Republican,  he  believed 
that  in  the  perpetuation  of  that  party  in  power  lay 
the  only  salvation  for  the  Union,  and  he  never 
wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  it.  His  unselfish  devo- 
tion was  happily  recognized,  in  1869,  by  Governor 
Geary,  who  selected  liim  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  occasioned  by  the  appointment  of 
Judge  F.  Carroll  Brewster  to  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  of  the  State.  This  graceful  act  of  the  Exec- 
utive was  heartily  endorsed  in  professional  circles, 
as  well  as  the  Republican  party,  and  the  high  com- 
pliment paid  Mr.  Paxson  was  all  the  more  marked 
as  the  appointment  came  to  him  entirely  without 
solicitation  on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  friends. 
On  the  bench  Judge  Paxson  developed  rare  judicial 
ability  and  gave  such  general  satisfaction  that  at  the 
close  of  the  term  the  regidar  Republican  nomination 
for  the  office  was  tendered  him,  by  unanimous  voice 
of  the  State  Convention  of  June,  1870.  At  the  polls 
he  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  the  people,  without 
regard  to  party,  thus  testifying  their  respect  and 
confidence  in  one  who  had  proved  himself  a  learned 
and  upright  magistrate.  On  the  bench  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Judge  Paxson  made  a  record  "which  was 
both  distinguished  and  unassailable,  and  after  he 
had  served  a  few  years  his  name  was  freely  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  even  higher  judicial 
honors.  These  came  in  1874,  when,  having  been 
nominated  for  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  he  was  triumphantly  elected  at 
the  first  election  held  under  the  new  State  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  duly  commissioned  on  December  2d  of 
the  same  year.  In  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
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Judge  Paxson  at  once  took  a  leading  position  among 
his  colleagues,  aiul  by  his  industry  and  ability  lias 
maintained  it  ever  since.  A  niastur  of  the  law,  he 
gives  opinions  which  arc  remarkable  for  their  clear- 
ness, terseness  of  diction  and  convincing  logic.  Al- 
though these  opinions  are  promptly  rendered,  they 
invariably  bear  evidence  of  careful  preparation  and 
deep  thought.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  records 
of  the  Supreme  Court  will  show  that  "no  member 
of  the  bench  has  contributed  more  opinions  than 
Judge  Paxson."  Many  most  important  cases 
brought  before  that  tribunal,  involving  in  the  ag- 
gregate millions  of  dollars,  have  been  committed  to 
his  hands  by  his  associates,  who  thus  evidence 
their  implicit  confidence  in  him.  Among  the  cele- 
brated cases  which  have  been  pronounced  upon 
by  him  are  the  Williamsport  Bond  Case,  the 
Pittsburgh  Bond  Case,  the  famous  case  of  Packer 
vs.  Noble,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Riot  Case.  In  the 
last  named  it  was  by  his  decision  that  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  was  held  responsible  for  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  riot.  Judge  Paxson's  industry  is  un- 
tiring. He  is  conscientious  to  the  last  degree  and 
makes  a  scrupulously  systematic  and  thorough  ex- 
amination of  every  matter  that  properly  comes  be- 
fore him  for  adjudication.  He  supplements  his 
learning  by  a  hearty  interest  in  his  work  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  brilliant  success 
as  a  jurist.  Without  being  over-precise,  or  a  stick- 
ler for  legal  etiquette,  he  is  yet  dignified  and  formal 
on  proper  occasion,  but  shining  through  his  official 
reserve  may  be  detected  the  sympathy  which  al- 
ways radiates  from  a  warm  heart,  although  it  is 
well  known  that  he  never  allows  his  personal  sym- 
pathies to  influence  his  judgment  on  official  matters. 
No  Judge  upon  the  bench  throughout  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  and 
respect  of  the  people  than  Judge  Paxson,  and  when, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1879,  he,  by  seni- 
ority, became  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  his  acces- 
sion to  this  dignity  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
Great  as  are  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by 
the  duties  of  his  judicial  office,  he  has  managed  to 
find  leisure  to  edit  Brown's  Collection  of  Laws  and 
also  to  prepare  a  volume  entitled  "Memoirs  of  the 
Johnson  Family,"  an  edition  of  which  was  printed 
for  private  circulation.  This  last  named  work 
treats  of  his  maternal  ancestry,  ' '  comprising  a 
family  of  very  eminent,  talented  and  cultivated  peo- 
ple." One  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  tliis 
family  was  Thomas  P.  Johnson,  a  great  uncle  of 
Judge  Paxson,  who  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  at 
the  bar  of  New  Jersey,  and  has  been  thought  the 
greatest  lawyer  produced  by  that  State.  Hon.  Stan- 
ley Matthews,  late  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States,  was  descended  from  the 
same  anc(!stry,  his  grandmolluir  and  Judge  Paxson's 
grandfather  being  sister  and  brother.  Reasoning 
by  analogy  it  woidd  appear  not  improbable  that  the 
legal  talent  possessed  by  botli  these  distinguished 
jurists  has  been  derived  by  inheritance  from  the 
Johnson  ancestry.  Judge  Paxson's  elegant  and 
substantial  home  at  Buckingham,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  is  named  "  Bycot  House,"  after  the 
old  ancestral  family  seat  in  Buckingham,  Bucks 
County,  England,  and  here  the  Judge  has  for  many 
years  dispensed  a  graceful  hospitality.  Judge 
Paxson  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  married  on  April  30,  1846,  was  Mary 
C.  Newlin,  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  Newlin,  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  lady  died  at  Bycot  House,  Bucking, 
ham,  Pennsylvania,  June  7,  1885.  On  December  1, 
1886,  Judge  Paxson  married  Mary  Martha  S. 
Bridges,  widow  of  the  late  Congressman  Samuel  A. 
Bridges,  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 


J.  BEEWSTEE  McCOLLUM. 

HON.  JOSEPH  BREWSTER  McCOLLUM,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
born  in  Bridgewater  township,  Susquehanna  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  September  28,  1833.  His  parents 
were  farmers,  and,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  led  the  ordinary  life  of  a  country  lad,  alter- 
nating between  the  performance  of  farm  labor  and 
attendance  upon  the  district  school.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  connection  with  Justice  McColIum's 
district  school  life,  that  one  of  his  instructors  was 
one  of  his  present  associates  upon  the  Supreme 
Bench,  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  also  a  native  of  Siis- 
quehanna  County.  Being  ambitious  to  obtain  an  ed- 
ucation, and  his  parents  being  financially  well  cir- 
cumstanced, young  McCollum  was,  when  he  was 
seventeen,  sent  to  the  Harford  Academy,  an  educa- 
tional institution  of  high  rank  in  those  days,  num- 
bering among  its  students  Charles  R.  Buckalew, 
Galusha  A.  Grow,  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  Henry  W. 
Williams  and  many  others  who  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction as  public  men.  Here  he  remained  for  the 
greater  part  of  three  years,  assiduously  prosecuting 
his  studies.  Subsequently,  having  decided  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  the  law,  he  pursued  a  course  at 
the  State  and  National  Law  School  at  Poughkeep- 
sie.  New  York,  graduating  therefrom  with  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  B.  The  Law  School  course  was  supple- 
mented with  a  term  of  service  in  the  law  office  of 
Ralph  B.  Little,  Esq.,  of  Montrose,  one  of  the  ablest 
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and  most  successful  lawyers  in  northern  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  was  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  pleading  and  practice,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  August  term  of  court,  1855.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Mc- 
Collum  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  William 
B.  Plato,  a  leading  practitioner  of  Geneva,  Kane 
County,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  about  a  year, 
when  he  returned  to  Montrose,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided.  In  August,  1836,  in  conjunction 
with  Andrew  J.  Gerittson,  he  engaged  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Montrose  Democrat^  in  which  pursuit 
he  remained  untU  Januarj',  1858,  when,  having  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  the  newspaper  to  his  part- 
ner, he  began  the  practice  of  the  law,  with  Nahum 
Newton  as  a  partner.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1858,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1878,  he  devoted 
his  energies  exclusively  to  caring  for  the  interests  of 
his  clients,  the  number  of  which  steadilj^  increased 
until  he  was  concededly  the  foremost  practitioner  at 
the  bar  of  Susquehanna  Countj'.  He  had  as  part- 
ners during  his  career  at  the  bar,  at  different  times, 
beside  Mr.  Newton,  Hon.  Daniel  W.  Searle,  his 
brother-in-law,  now  President-Judge  of  Susquehan- 
na County,  Albert  Chamberlain  and  A.  H.  McCol- 
lum,  his  younger  brother.  Each  upward  rung  of 
the  ladder  to  professional  fame  was  gained  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  purely  upon  his  own  merits, 
unaided  by  family  influence  or  adventitious  circum- 
stances. The  bar  of  his  county,  during  the  years  of 
his  struggle  for  recognition  and  advancement,  was 
at  its  best,  and  numbered  among  its  legal  giants 
such  men  as  Ralph  B.  Little,  William  Jessup,  Wil- 
liam J.  Turrell,  William  M.  Post,  Benjamin  S.  Bent- 
ley,  Lafayette  Fitch,  William  H.  Jessup  and  Farris 
B.  Streeter.  One  of  the  traits  of  character  of  the 
future  Judge,  which  gained  for  him  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  his  county,  was  his  untiring  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  confided  to  his  keeping.  His 
cases  were  always  thoroughly  prepared,  every  pre- 
cedent marshaled,  every  point  of  attack  doubly 
guarded,  and  even  a  weak  case  in  his  hands  was 
well  calculated  to  command  success,  because  of  the 
strength  with  which  it  was  presented.  A  litigant 
who  once  became  his  client  ever  afterward  turned 
to  his  office  when  counsel  was  needed.  To  his  cli- 
entele he  was  not  merely  their  wise  legal  counsellor 
and  formidable  advocate  but  as  well  a  friend,  ever 
solicitous  for  their  personal  welfare.  Thus  it  came 
that  "  Bruce  "  McCollum's  office  was  not  merely  a 
dispensary  of  law,  but  a  trysting-place  for  all  the 
county  folk  who  made  pilgrimages  to  the  county 
seat  on  missions  not  connected  with  legal  matters. 
Although  a  Democrat  in  a  Republican  stronghold, 
his  staunchest  friends  and  most  ardent  admirers 


were  found  among  his  political  opponents.  As  a 
jury  advocate,  Justice  McCollum  was  eminently 
successful.  While  he  was  not  given  to  word  paint- 
ing or  ornate  oratory,  he  was  ever  forceful,  logical, 
candid  and  convincing.  He  never  appealed  to  the 
baser  passions  of  men,  nor  stooped  to  subterfuge  to 
wheedle  jurors,  but  on  occasion,  when  the  emer- 
gency required  and  opposing  counsel  invited  it,  he 
was  capable  of  the  most  biting  sarcasm  and  wither- 
ing invective.  When  thoroughly  aroused  the 
Scotch  blood  in  his  veins  asserted  itself,  and 
the  usually  quiet-mannered  and  soft-spoken  jurist 
would  pounce  upon  his  antagonists  with  a  pug- 
nacity which  boded  ill  to  the  cause  he  riddled  with 
his  vehement  forensic  shafts.  In  politics  the  Judge 
has  always  been  a  consistent,  out-spoken  and  active 
adherent  of  the  Democratic  party.  Almost  from 
the  time  of  attaining  his  majority,  he  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  management  of  the  local 
affairs  of  his  party.  For  many  years  prior  to  his 
elevation  to  the  bench,  he  was  the  favorite  spokes- 
man of  the  democracy  in  Susquehanna  County,  and 
frequently  was  heard  in  adjoining  counties.  In  his 
political  speeches  he  was  argumentative,  not  vitu- 
perative, but  he  was  never  mealy-mouthed  in  de- 
nouncing what  he  considered  wrong  in  the  position 
of  his  adversaries.  For  several  years  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  County  Committee,  and  was 
the  candidate  of  his  party  in  1859  for  District  Attor- 
ney, in  18C1  for  Representative,  and  in  1870  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Luzerne-Susquehanna  District.  In  all 
these  contests  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  political  as- 
sociates in  that  Gibraltar  of  Republicanism,  defeat, 
but  each  time  his  vote  demonstrated  that  there  were 
many  Republicans  who  took  pleasure  in  compli- 
menting him  with  their  support.  During  all  the 
years  of  his  professional  and  political  activities  he 
had  been  constantly  growing  stronger  in  the  public 
esteem  and  confidence,  until  in  the  year  1878  he 
stood  in  the  front  rank  as  a  lawyer,  and  with  his 
popularity  as  a  man  having  its  ramifications  in 
every  hamlet  in  his  native  county.  In  that  year  a 
President-Judge  of  Susquehanna  County,  which 
constitutes  the  Thirtj^-f  ourtli  Judicial  District  of  the 
State,  was  to  be  chosen  to  siicceed  Hon.  William  H. 
Jessup,  who  was  serving  by  Executive  appointment 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Farris  B.  Streeter.  The  Republican  Convention 
named  Judge  Jessup  to  succeed  himself,  and  it  was 
the  natural  expectation  of  the  Judge  and  his  friends 
that  his  election  bj^  a  handsome  majority  would  fol- 
low. It  was  in  that  year  that  the  Greenback  Party 
movement  became  rampant  throughout  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  in  Susquehanna  County  was  weU  organized 
and  numerically  strong.   It  was  made  up  about 
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('<limlly  of  those  who  hiul  been  previously  7)emo- 
eriils  and  Iteimblienns.  Althoiigli  Mr.  MeColIiim 
in  no  way  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Grccnbacli 
phitf'orni,  but  was  on  the  contrary  iinderstood  to 
strenuously  oppose  it,  the  Greenback  Convention, 
without  asking  from  liim  a  pledge  of  any  kind, 
named  him  as  its  candidate  for  President-Judge. 
The  Democratic  Committee,  of  course,  did  likewise, 
and  the  result  was  that  McCollum  was  elected  by 
over  twelve  hundred  majority.  This  was  a  re- 
markable demonstration  of  his  personal  popularity, 
for  the  Republican  candidate  for  Sheriff  at  the  same 
election  was  successfid  by  about  eight  hundred  ma- 
jority, and  all  the  other  Republican  candidates  were 
also  elected,  with  the  exception  of  Representative, 
in  which  case  tlie  fusion  candidate  was  elected  by 
less  than  one  hundred  majoritJ^  On  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January,  1879,  Judge  McCollum  ascended 
the  Common  Pleas  Bench  at  the  age  of  forty-six 
j^ears,  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  performance  of 
the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  the  judicial 
office.  The  contest  which  had  resulted  in  his  eleva- 
tion had  been  an  acrimonious  one,  and  he  resolutely 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  allaying  the  animosities 
engendered  by  a  bitter  political  strife,  and  to  dissi- 
pate the  fears  entertained  by  many  of  his  opponents 
that  as  a  Judge  he  might  make  those  feel  his  power 
who  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  assaults 
made  upon  him.  Before  he  had  been  upon  the 
bench  a  year  his  freedom  from  personal  prejudice 
and  his  perfect  fairness  were  conceded  by  all.  That 
he  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  no 
one  doubted,  but  the  ease  with  which  he  adapted 
himself  to  his  new  position  not  only  delighted  his 
friends,  but  commanded  the  admiration  of  those 
who  had  opposed  his  election  thereto.  Through  his 
industry  the  trial  list,  which  had  long  been  loaded 
heavily  with  causes,  the  trial  of  which  had  been  too 
long  deferred,  was  reduced  until  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  wait  two  years  to  bring  an  action  to 
trial,  litigation  was  adjudicated  with  all  requisite 
celerity.  As  a  Judge,  he  knew  no  friends  or  ene- 
mies. Every  suitor  stood  upon  an  equal  footing  in 
his  court.  His  charges  were  models  of  impartiality 
and  cogent  statements  of  law  and  evidence,  and  his 
rulings,  upon  intricate  legal  questions  arising  in  the 
trial  of  cases,  were  singularly  free  from  errors. 
During  his  incumbency  of  the  President-Judgeship, 
appeals  from  his  court  were  so  infrequent  that  Sus- 
quehanna County  lawyers  became  strangers  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  ten  years  the  higher  court  over- 
ruled him  but  three  times.  His  fame  as  a  learned 
and  just  Judge  spread  throughout  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  State  and  he  was  frequently  called  to 
preside  in  other  districts.    Wherever  outside  of  his 


own  district  he  licld  court  once,  when,  thereafter, 
tlie  loc:al  J  udge  was  iinable  to  jjrcside,  the  bar  would 
signify  their  dcisirc  that  J  udge  ]\Ic(.'()llum  be  secured 
if  i)ossil)le.  With  the  yoiing  members  of  the  bar 
was  he  especially  populiir,  for  to  them  he  was  al- 
ways extending  a  helping  hand  and  dropping  words 
of  encouragement.  His  Chamber  at  the  Court 
House  was  the  favorite  place  of  rendezvous  for  all 
the  members  of  the  bar,  with  whom  the  Judge  al- 
ways maintained  most  cordial  relations.  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  bar  he  possessed  that  Iiappy 
faculty  of  unbending  most  graciously,  so  that  in  his 
presence  there  was  no  oppressive  feeling  of  awe, 
but  rather  the  existence  of  the  most  perfect  entente 
cordi.ale.  At  the  same  time  he  preserved  imostenta- 
tiously  a  judicial  dignity  which  forbade  the  most 
intimate  of  his  companions  from  trenching  upon 
that  ground  v/hicli,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  must 
separate  the  upright  judge  from  influences  calcu- 
lated to  warp  his  judgment  in  matters  of  which  he 
must  take  judicial  cognizance.  For  a  decade  he 
underwent  the  close  scrutiny  of  an  exacting  con- 
stituency, as  to  his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  fairness  as  a 
judge,  exemplary  life  as  a  citizen  and  kindness  as  a 
neighbor,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  was  not 
one  to  criticise,  but  there  existed  a  universal  desire 
among  those  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  and  bril- 
liantlj'-  served,  that  some  higher  honor  might  be 
conferred  upon  him.  It  needed,  therefore,  but  the 
suggestion  by  the  Montrose  Democrat  of  his  name 
as  a  proper  person  to  be  nominated  for  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the 
Democratic  State  Convention,  to  immediately  so- 
lidify in  his  support  the  delegates  thereto  from  all 
the  northeastern  counties  and  other  counties  where- 
in he  had  held  court.  At  the  State  Convention  held 
in  May,  1888,  at  Harrisburg,  as  the  result  of 
earnest  work  in  his  behalf,  without  his  consent  or 
solicitation,  the  nomination  was  accorded  him  with 
substantial  unanimity.  At  that  time  it  was  looked 
upon  as  more  of  a  high  professional  endorsement 
than  a  substantial  political  honor,  because,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  State  was  very  heavy.  The  Judge  accepted  the 
nomination,  however,  thereby  denying  himself  the 
opportunity  which  was  considered  at  least  good  to 
continue  upon  the  Common  Pleas  Bench,  because 
of  his  disinclination  to  contest  the  honor  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Daniel  W.  Searle,  the  Republican 
nominee,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had 
existed  for  many  years  the  most  ardent  friendship, 
cemented  by  marriage  ties  and  closest  intimacy. 
But  the  State  was  not  destined  to  lose  his  services 
in  a  judicial  capacity.  In  July  following  his  nomi- 
nation, tlie  Hon.  John  Trunkey,  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Court,  died  in  London,  England,  whither  he 
had  gone  seeking  medical  treatment.  Thus  was 
Drought  about  the  necessity  of  the  election  of  two 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. By  the  Constitutional  provision,  that  when  in 
any  year  two  Justices  of  that  Court  are  to  be 
chosen,  no  voter  is  permitted  to  vote  for  more  than 
one,  thereby  providing  for  minority  representation, 
Judge  McCollum's  election  was  assured,  no  matter 
how  many  more  votes  than  he  Judge  James  T. 
Mitchell,  the  Republican  candidate,  might  receive. 
Of  course  when  what  was  considered  an  empty 
honor  materialized  into  an  assured  election  as  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  for  the  full  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  there  was  immediately  set  on  foot  all  through 
the  State  the  most  eager  and  searching  inquiry  re- 
garding the  standing  and  personality  of  Judge 
McCollum.  But  the  Judge  came  through  the  or- 
deal with  flying  colors,  and  the  people  ,of  the  Com- 
monwealth congratulated  themselves  that,  in  the 
successor  of  Justice  Trunkey,  they  were  to  have  so 
eminent  and  worthy  a  jurist.  His  career  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  thus  far  has  fully  demonstrated 
that  when  Joseph  Brewster  McCollum  became  a 
member  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State,  it  was  in- 
deed a  stroke  of  good  fortune  to  the  public.  His 
written  opinions  are  notable  for  their  terseness  of 
expression  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  legal 
principles  at  issue.  His  style  of  composition  is  sim- 
ple, direct,  and  with  an  utter  absence  of  ornamental 
flourish.  He  is  happily  free  from  that  penchant  so 
common  among  judges  of  injecting  dicta  into  opin- 
ions not  necessary  to  the  adjudication  of  the  case  in 
point.  .  In  private  life  Justice  McCollum  is  a  delight- 
ful comiDanion,  an  angler  of  a  great  degree  of  skill, 
and  capable  of  telling  as  well  as  enjoying  a  good 
anecdote.  In  1862  he  married  Mary  Jane  Searle, 
whose  active  participation  in  all  charitable  work, 
devotion  to  her  distinguished  husband  and  family, 
and  the  gracious  manner  in  which  she  presides  over 
the  comfortable  family  mansion  in  Montrose,  have 
endeared  her  to  her  wide  circle  of  friends.  Two 
sons,  Searle  and  Charles,  are  the  fruit  of  this  mar- 
riage, the  former  a  young  attorney,  and  the  latter 
a  lad,  just  entering  his  teens,  at  school. 

 1  

HENEY  C.  McCORMICK. 

HON.  HENRY  C.  MoCORMICK,  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Sixteenth  District,  comprising 
the  coimties  of  Tioga,  Potter,  Lycoming  and  Clin- 
ton, was  born  June  30,  1844,  in  "Washington  town- 
ship, Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  about  twelve 


miles  from  the  city  of  Williarasport.  His  Ancestors, 
maternal  and  paternal,  emigrated  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  ceutury.  One  branch  of  the  family 
settled  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  and  it  is  from  it 
that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended.  Seth 
McCormick,  the  great-grandfather  of  Henry  C, 
came  to  Lycoming  County  prior  to  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Washington 
township,  where  many  of  his  descendants  still  live. 
Seth  T.  McCormick,  his  father,  was  a  farmer  until 
he  reached  middle  life,  except  only  for  a  brief  period 
during  which  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
In  1861  he  removed  to  Williamsport,  and  although 
then  forty-four  years  of  age,  studied  law,  began  the 
practice  in  1862,  and  became  an  able  and  successful 
lawyer.  He  died  December  1,  1878.  Henry  C. 
McCormick  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and 
at  Dickinson  Seminary  in  Williamsport.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1864,  he  entered  his  father's  law  office  to  pur- 
sue his  legal  studies,  being  engaged  in  teaching 
school  at  the  same  time.  In  August,  1866,  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  Lycoming  County  bar, 
and  went  to  Iowa  to  locate,  but,  returning  after 
a  few  months'  stay,  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  father,  under  the  firm  name  of  S.  T.  &  H.  C. 
McCormick.  From  February,  1867,  until  the  death 
of  his  respected  father,  the  business  was  so  contin- 
ued and  conducted,  since  which  time  his  younger 
brother,  Seth  T.  McCormick,  has  been,  and  is  j-et, 
associated  with  him  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the 
courts  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-three  j'ears  Mr.  McCormick  has 
practiced  his  profession  with  great  assiduity  and 
marked  success.  Of  him  it  was  said  several  years 
ago :  * 

"  His  abilities  as  an  attorney  have  become  so  fully 
recognized  that  no  lawyer  at  the  bar  to-da}^  young 
or  old,  enjoys  a  more  lucrative  practice,  including 
cases  of  the  most  important  character  that  come  be- 
fore our  courts  for  adjudication.  The  industry,  re- 
search, method  and  skill  with  which  he  prepares 
his  cases  for  court,  have  not  only  been  favorably 
commented  upon  for  years,  but  they  have  afforded 
the  explanation  of  the  uniform  success  which  he  has 
enjoyed.  As  a  speaker,  both  in  court  and  on  the 
platform,  he  has  shown  himself  well  equipped,  for- 
cible and  effective." 

Mr.  McCormick  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Lycoming  Law  Association  and  its  Secretary  for 
many  years.  In  1879  he  was  strongly  urged  for  the 
appointment  of  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
indorsed  generally  by  the  bench  and  bar  for  the 
position.  In  18C9,  when  he  was  barely  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  was  elected  Solicitor  of  the  already 
growing  city  of  Williamsport,  and  in  1879  was  re- 
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ek'ctcil  for  hia  second  tci-iii.  AlMiougli  Mr.  McCor- 
niick  liad  never  been  a  caiulidnte  for  any  ofliee 
before  the  people,  at  tlie  Con;j;ressioiial  content  of 
1883,  he  was  asked,  without  solicitation,  by  nine  of 
the  eighteen  co)iferrees  of  the  Sixteenth  District, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Tioga,  Potter,  McKean, 
Cameron,  Sullivan  and  Lyconung,  to  stand  as  a  can- 
didate. For  tliree  long  weeks  he  steadily  received 
the  votes  of  the  nine,  and  liiially,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McCormick,  his  supporters  voted  for  W.  W. 
Brown,  of  McKean,  and  nominated  him.  On 
August  18,  188G,  on  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-third 
ballot,  and  after  a  protracted  dead-lock  of  many 
weeks'  duration,  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by 
the  Republican  conferrees,  at  Wellsboro,  to  repre- 
sent the  Sixteenth  Congressional  District.  That 
was  only  ten  days  prior  to  the  election,  but  the  vote 
he  polled  was  unprecedented  in  the  political  history 
of  central  Pennsylvania.  No  candidate  in  the  dis- 
trict ever  received  so  handsome  a  majority,  which 
was  four  thousand  eight  Inmdred  and  twenty-six. 
He  carried  the  Democratic  county  of  Lycoming, 
which  had,  but  recently,  given  over  two  thousand 
five  hundred  majority  for  the  Democratic  District 
Attorney-elect,  by  a  majority  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  the  only  time  in  the  history  of  the 
county  that  it  ever  gave  a  majority  for  a  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Congress.  Mr.  McCormick  took 
his  seat  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  December  5,  1887. 
He  was  placed  on  the  Committees  on  Railroads  and 
Canals,  and  Militia.  On  May  5,  1888,  he  made 
his  maiden  speech  in  Congressional  halls,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  free  importation  of  lumber.  After  the 
House  voted  to  put  lumber  on  the  "free  list,"  by 
passing  the  Mills  Bill,  Mr.  McCormick  appeared  be- 
fore Senators  Hiscock,  Allison  and  Aldrfch,  the 
sub-committee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duty,  thus 
protecting  the  lumbermen  of  his  own  and  other 
States  against  destructive  competition  with  Canada, 
where  the  wages  of  labor  are  much  less  than  those 
paid  in  the  United  States  in  like  employment.  In 
the  Fiftieth  Congress  Mr.  McCormick's  party  was  in 
the  minority  and  much  of  the  work  done  by  him  in 
Washington  did  not  appear  on  the  surface.  He 
gained  prestige,  however,  second  to  none,  as  a  first 
term  member,  by  his  worth  and  work,  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  Congressional  conference  of 
his  district,  his  coTirse  was  thus  strongly  indorsed : 
' '  That  the  unqualified  thanks  of  the  people  of  this 
district,  particularly  the  men  engaged  in  the  lumber 
industry,  employers  as  well  as  workingmen,  are  due 
Mr.  McCormick  for  his  manly  and  entirely  proper 
efforts  in  opposition  to  the  free  trade  Mills  Bill." 


His  si)('ecli  denouncing  tli.nl  measure  was  declared 
to  l)e  "  one  of  the  strongest,  clearest  and  most  con- 
vincing expositions  of  tlie  weaknesses  and  fallacies 
of  the  bill  named,  delivered  in  eitlier  house  of  Con- 
gress since  the  fiftieth  session  began."  On  January 
!)t\i  Mr.  McCormick  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress, 
prepared  by  him,  to  give  every  soldier  who  served 
four  months  or  over,  a  pension  of  eiglit  dollars  a 
montli,  making  service  instead  of  disability  the 
criterion,  in  place  of  simple  disability  now  in  vogue, 
but  not  disturbing  the  disability  pension  laws. 
This  bill  of  his  never  saw  the  light  after  it  was 
smothered  and  killed  by  a  Democratic  committee. 
At  the  dedication  of  Reno  Post's  monument,  in 
Wildwood,  on  Memorial  Day,  1887,  Congressman 
McCormick  referred  to  his  stand  on  this  ground, 
as  follows,  in  the  oration  of  the  day  delivered  by 
him:  "Common  justice  requires  that  this  great 
Government  should  care  for  its  defenders  and  those 
dependent  upon  them,  by  a  speedy  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  indebtedness  to  them,  followed  by  as 
speedy  payment  of  the  debt."  In  a  letter,  answer- 
ing a  query  as  to  his  position  on  pensions,  he  wrote 
to  the  Commander  of  Grand  Army  Post  141,  at 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  on  October  23,  1886,  as  fol- 
lows :  "Permit  me  to  say  that  in  my  belief  the 
time  has  arrived  when  every  honorably  discharged 
soldier  and  sailor  should  receive  substantial  recog- 
nition by  the  Government,  without  being  obliged  to 
prove  that  he  was  physically  or  mentally  disabled 
in  the  service.  The  granting  of  pensions  to  all  sol- 
diers of  the  late  war  is,  in  my  judgment,  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  I  think  the  time  should  not  be 
delaj'ed.  These  are  my  views  and  they  have  not 
been  acquired  simply  since  I  have  been  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  but  have  been  expressed  publicly  and 
privately  many  times."  As  a  business  man  Mr. 
McCormick  is  not  lacking  in  the  same  successful 
traits  and  qualifications  that  have  made  him  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  land.  For  the  past  de- 
cade and  more  he  has  been  closely  allied  with  the 
material  advancement  and  prosperity  of  WiUiams- 
port  in  many  large  and  laudable  enterprises.  In 
1873  he  helped  organize  the  Lycoming  National 
Bank,  of  Williamsport,  one  of  the  strongest  finan- 
cial institutions  in  the  West  Branch  Valley,  of 
which  he  was  a  Director  for  fourteen  years.  In  1887 
he  severed  his  connection  with  that  bank  to  help 
found  the  banking  house  known  as  that  of  Cochran, 
Payne  &  McCormick,  a  concern  of  great  financial 
strength  and  popularity.  Mr.  McCormick  has  been 
for  years  and  is  now  a  member  and  Director  of  the 
Williamsport  Board  of  Trade,  an  organization  in 
which  he  takes  a  deep  interest  and  which  has  been 
successful  in  adding  a  number  of  new  industries  and 
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large  establishments  to  the  varied  enterprises  of  the 
Lumber  City.  About  five  years  ago  he  also  was  the 
prime  mover  in  organizing  the  Edison  Electric  Light 
Company,  for  Williamsporters.  He  was  President 
of  the  company  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence 
and  since  then  has  been  a  Director.  Mr.  McCor- 
mick  is  interested  in  numerous  other  matters  as 
well,  a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  for  his  industry, 
management  and  business  ability.  Mr.  McCormick 
was  renominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress,  in  1888,  and  after  a  memorable  contest 
was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  leading  the  Presidential 
ticket  by  several  hundred  votes.  After  his  first 
election,  in  1886,  his  district  was  so  changed  as  to 
make  the  normal  Republican  majority  very  much 
less,  but,  notwithstanding  tliisfact,  his  majority  was 
substantially  the  same  in  1888  that  it  had  been  in 
1886.  Mr.  McCormick  took  his  seat  in  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress,  December  3, 1889,  and  his  partj^  being 
in  the  majority  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Railways  and  Canals,  and  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation. Mr.  McCormick  was  married,  in  October, 
1875,  to  Miss  Ida  Hays,  a  daughter  of  John  W.  Hays, 
of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  two  children,  a 
daughter  and  a  son,  aged  thirteen  and  ten  years 
respectivelj'. 


JOHN  DALZELL. 

HON.  JOHN  DALZELL,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Member  of  the  Fiftieth  and  Fifty- 
first  Congresses,  representing  the  Twenty-second 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  April  19,  1845.  The  Dalzell  family 
is  one  of  great  antiquity  in  Scotland,  and  many  of 
its  members  find  place  in  the  history  of  that  ancient 
kingdom.  The  family  name  of  the  Earls  of  Carn- 
warth — a  title  dating  back  to  1639 — is  Dalzell.  The 
ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  remotely  of 
Scotch  birth,  settled  in  the  North  of  Ireland  and  in- 
termarried with  natives  of  that  country.  His  father, 
Samuel  Dalzell,  married  Mary  McDonnell.  Both 
were  of  Scotch-Irish  stock  and  belonged  to  respecta- 
ble families  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Belfast, 
County  Down,  Ireland.  They  were  intelligent, 
thrifty  people,  not  rich  but  in  comfortable  circuml 
stances,  and  highly  respected.  They  fully  appre- 
ciated the  advantages  of  education  and  when  John, 
who  was  their  eldest  living  son,  had  passed  through 
the  Third  Ward  public  school  in  Pittsburgh,  they 
sent  him  to  the  Western  University  |_in  that  city. 


Later,  they  placed  him  at  Yale  College,  where  he 
was  graduated,  in  1865,  with  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
Returning  to  his  home  in  Pittsburgh,  the  young 
man  chose  law  as  a  profession,  and  began  his  studies 
for  the  bar  in  the  office  of  John  H.  Hampton,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Pittsburgh,  who  was  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and 
other  large  corporations.  In  February,  1867,  he 
was  duly  admitted  to  practice,  and  in  October  of 
that  year  he  became  the  partner  of  his  preceptor. 
Under  the  firm  name  of  Hampton  and  Dalzell  this 
partnership  was  continued  until  the  election  of  the 
junior  member  to  Congress,  in  1886.  Mr.  Dalzell's 
rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid.  He  studied  hard  to  en- 
large his  knowledge  and  was  repaid  by  a  success  as 
substantial  as  it  was  remarkable.  His  first  impor- 
tant successes  date;  back  to  1870,  and  from  that  year 
down  to  his  retirement  from  active  and  continuous 
practice  upon  election  to  Congress,  he  was  engaged 
in  almost  all  the  important  litigation  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  representing  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  Chartiers  Railway  Company,  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  Railroad  Company,  all  the  Westing- 
hOuse  corporations,  including  the  great  Natural  Gas 
Company,  knovv^n  as  the  "Philadelphia  Company," 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  many 
others  in  Allegheny  County.  Besides  practicing  in 
the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  in  a  number  of  coun- 
ties, he  also  practiced  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit and  District  Courts.  An  examination  of  the 
State  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
shows  that  Mr.  Dalzell  practiced  there  continuously 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  in  the  most  important 
cases  from  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Absorbed  to  such 
a  great  extent  by  purely  professional  duties,  Mr. 
Dalzell  took  no  active  part  in  politics  until  1882, 
when  he  was  sent  especially  as  a  representative  of 
the  Allegheny  County  bar,  as  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Republican  Convention,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a  masterly  speech,  nominating  A.  M. 
Brown  as  Allegheny  County's  candidate  for  the 
Supreme  Bench.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress by  the  Republicans  of  the  Twenty-second 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
canvass  defeated  R.  B.  Parkinson  of  Pittsburgh,  by 
four  thousand  and  five  votes.  In  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress he  was  placed  on  the  .Committee  on  Pacific 
Railroads,  and  made  a  speech  on  the  refunding  bill 
reported  by  that  committee  which  was  highly  com- 
mended. His  oratorical  powers,  of  the  first  order, 
were  employed  to  advantage  in  the  support  of  many 
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important  measures,  and  for  a  new  member  he  was 
an  exceedingly  active  one  in  all  the  proceedings. 
His  speech  on  the  Tariff,  in  criticism  of  tlie  Hon. 
William  L.  Scott,  was  a  masterlj^  effort  and  attracted 
attention  all  over  the  country.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  first  term  in  Congress  he  was  re-elected, 
defeating  R.  J?.  Parkinson,  by  a  plurality  of  eight 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  live  votes.  In  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  Mr.  Dulzell  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Pacitic  Jiailroads,  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Elections.  In  the  prime  of  life, 
skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  law,  particularly  as 
bearing  upon  corporations,  and  highly  gifted  as  an 
orator,  Mr.  Dalzell  is  unusually  well  equipped  for  a 
public  career,  and  his  labors,  so  far,  are  full  of  useful- 
ness and  ijromise.  With  a  conscientious  regard  for 
the  proprieties,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to  do 
his  whole  duty  without  fear,  bias  or  favor,  he  re- 
signed his  directorship  in  the  Philadelphia  Company 
(the  great  Natural  Gas  Company)  and  in  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Company,  and  his  solicitorship  of 
the  various  railroad  companies  that  he  represented, 
previous  to  taking  office.  He  still  retains  his  seat 
in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Braddock  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  is  the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Dalzell,  Scott  &  Gordon.  He  married,  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1867,  Miss  Mary  Louisa  Duff,  daugliter  of 
Peter  Duff,  of  Pittsburgh.  Of  the  children  born  to 
this  marriage,  four  are  now  living  :  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  eldest  boy,  Wm.  S.,  is  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Yale,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '91. 
Tlie  second  hoy,  Samuel,  is  preparing  for  college  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts. 


HENDRICK  B.  WRIGHT. 

HON.  HENDRICK  BRADLEY  WRIGHT,  law- 
yer, statesman  and  author,  Spealser  of  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Member  of 
Congress,  was  born  at  Plymoutli,  Luzerne  County, 
Pennsylvania,  April  34,  1808,  and  died  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  in  the  same  county  and  State,  on  the  2d  day 
of  September,  1881.  On  the  paternal  side  he  was 
descended  from  Captain  John  Wright,  one  of  that 
colony  of  sturdy  and  honest  Quakers  whicli  emi- 
grated from  England  in  1681,  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Penn,  to  whom  Captain  Wright  was 
himself  related  by  marriage.  Captain  Wright  set- 
tled, a  short  time  after  landing,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  village  of  Wrightstown.  He  held 
commissions  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Captain  of 


the  Militia  under  the  royal  seal  of  Charles  II.,  al- 
though the  records  of  his  time — and  also  his  private 
diary,  still  preserved  in  the  family — prove  that 
these  occi:pations  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
a  conscientious  and  devoted  supporter  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Ills  great-grandson,  Joseph 
Wright,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  at  Wrightstown,  but  removed  to  the  "  Sus- 
quehanna country,"  and  established  himself  at 
Plymouth,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  married  a  daughter  of  John  Hendrick,  who  was 
descended  from  Daniel  Hendrick,  one  of  the  earlier 
Puritan  settlers  of  Massachusetts.  Three  sons  were 
born  to  this  marriage,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
named  Hendrick  Bradley,  in  honor  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  and  grandmother.  To  him,  as  well  as 
to  his  brothers,  his  parents  gave  every  educational 
advantage  which  the  locality  afforded,  and  when 
these  were  exliausted,  Hendrick  was  sent  to  Dick- 
inson College,  at  Carlisle,  where  he  graduated  after 
completing  the  usual  course  of  academical  study. 
While  still  in  college  he  Iiad  become  distinguished 
among  his  classmates  as  a  debater  and  had  decided 
to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law.  Upon  his  grad- 
uation he  therefore  entered  the  office  of  the  late 
Hon.  John  N.  Conyngham,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  judges  of  his  time,  and  on  the  8th 
of  November,  1831,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lu- 
zerne County,  which  at  that  period  numbered 
among  its  members  some  of  the  most  able  and  con- 
spicuous lawyers  in  the  State.  Possessed  of  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  law  and  of  unusual  mental 
ability,  he  soon  acquired  an  excellent  reputation, 
and  his  practice  increased  with  great  rapidity. 
Above  the  average  height,  of  erect  and  commanding 
figure,  his  personal  appearance  was  always  digni- 
fied and  impressive.  His  voice  had  rare  flexibility 
and  power,  his  oratorical  manners  were  alike  earn- 
est and  pleasing,  and  these,  coupled  with  clearness 
of  argument  and  adroitness  of  persuasion,  seldom 
failed  to  win  from  the  jury  a  verdict  favorable  to 
his  client.  For  tlie  next  ten  years  Mr.  Wright  de- 
voted himself  enthusiastically  and  untiringly  to 
professional  work.  His  energies  were  not,  how- 
ever, absorbed  in  efforts  for  his  personal  advance- 
ment. He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  and 
became  a  conscientious  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  He  participated  in 
many  local  enterprises  of  a  business  or  civil  charac- 
ter, and,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  endeavors  to 
foster  a  patriotic  and  martial  spirit  among  his  as- 
sociates, was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Wyoming 
Volunteer  Militia,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in 
August,  1835.  In  1841  his  friends  insisted  on  present- 
ing him  as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  of  Peunsylvauia,  from  his  district  in  Luzerue 
Coimtj^  and  he  %yas  elected.  From  the  moment  he 
took  his  seat  in  this  legislative  body,  he  was  recog- 
nized and  accepted  as  one  of  its  leaders.  On  the 
floor  in  debate  he  was  the  peer  of  any  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  in  the  committee-room,  a  painstaking 
and  diligent  worker.  Re-elected  in  1842,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Canals  and 
Internal  Improvements — matters  in  which  he  had 
always  taken  a  deep  interest — and  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  In  the  former  capacity  he 
performed  some  most  effective  work  for  the  State, 
and  in  the  latter  he  was  eventually  successful  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  law  providing  for 
imprisonment  for  debt.  Believing  the  punishment 
known  as  solitary  confinement  to  be  a  barbarous 
and  unnecessary  one,  he  also  strenuously,  though 
vainly,  endeavored  to  procure  its  abolition.  In 
1843,  declining  the  offer  of  a  nomination  to  the 
Senate,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  House,  and  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  that  body.  This  position  he 
filled  with  marked  ability,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  acquired  a  mastery  of  parliamentary  rules 
and  usages  which  proved  of  signal  advantage  to 
him  in  his  subsequent  career.  In  1844  he  was  a 
Delegate-at-Large  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  at  which 
James  K.  Polk  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency. 
This  Convention  was  held  at  a  period  of  unusual 
excitement,  growing  out  of  the  agitation  for  the 
annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  The  mem- 
bers were  almost  eqxially  divided  upon  the  question, 
and  grave  fears  were  entertained  that  the  interests 
and  success  of  the  party  would  be  seriously  affected 
by  their  dissensions.  Those  favoring  annexation 
held  a  caucus  at  which  it  was  determined  that 
"every  other  consideration  must  yield  to  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Con- 
vention some  man  skilled  in  parliamentary  rules, 
and  of  sufficient  tact  and  courage  to  secure  their 
enforcement  in  every  possible  emergency."  It  was 
decided  that  Colonel  Wright,  more  than  any  other 
member,  possessed  the  requirements,  and  he  was 
accordingly  appointed.  During  the  difficult  and 
responsible  task  of  organizing  the  Convention,  his 
abilities  were  severely  tested,  but  he  discharged 
his  duties  with  such  success  that  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  the  permanent  presiding  officer^ 
The  Convention  w^as  in  session  a  week  and  was  an 
exciting  and  stormy  one  from  first  to  last.  Impar- 
tial but  firm.  Colonel  Wright  directed  its  proceed- 
ings to  the  close,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  bestowed  upon  a 
Texas  annexation  candidate — Mr.  Polk.  His  speech 
in  dissolving  the  Convention  was  eloquent  and  af- 


fecting. During  the  four  years  following  this 
event.  Colonel  Wright  labored  assiduously  at  the 
bar.  In  1852  he  was  again  called  into  public  ser- 
vice by  the  vote  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  elected 
him  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  His  ef- 
forts in  the  interests  of  his  constituents  while  in 
Congress  were  marked  by  good  judgment  and  abil- 
ity, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  renom- 
inated. At  this  period  the  "  Know  Nothing "  ex- 
citement ran  high,  and  caused  the  defection  from 
the  old  parties  of  thousands  of  voters  who  affiliated 
with  the  newly  organized  "American  Party."  Al- 
though the  i^rinciples  of  this  party  found  many 
supporters  in  Luzerne  County,  Colonel  Wright  was 
not  among  them.  He  unhesitatingly  denounced 
the  movement  as  narrow,  unjust  and  un-American, 
and  resolutely  opposed  it  at  the  cost  of  his  election, 
being  defeated  by  the  candidate  placed  in  the 
field  by  the  American  Party — the  Hon.  Henry  M. 
Fuller.  Colonel  Wright  now  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  long  desired  of  abandoning  political 
life  and  devoting  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and,  in  1854,  accepted  the  office  of  District  Attorney, 
to  which  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Governor 
Wolf.  Although  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  conse- 
quently a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  State  rights, 
he  was  too  loyal  a  citizen  to  sympathize  with  the 
sectional  uprising  which  culminated,  in  1861,  in  civil 
war,  and  when  hostilities  commenced  he  unhesitat- 
ingly espoused  the  cause  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  throughout  the  entire  struggle  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  unflinching  devotion  to  its  preser- 
vation. In  1861  both  political  parties  in  his  district 
nominated  him  for  Congress.  During  the  ensuing 
two  years  he  was  a  zealous  and  consistent  advocate 
of  every  measure  which  seemed  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Union.  He  was  not  a  Republican 
nor  yet  a  Democrat,  but  simply  a  patriot,  to  whom, 
while  the  Nation  was  in  danger,  all  parties  were 
unknown.  His  family  were  as  faithful  and  devoted 
as  himself,  and  his  eldest  son,  Captain  Joseph 
Wright,  who  already  gave  promise  of  emulating  the 
achievements  and  honors  of  his  father,  entered  the 
Union  army  and  sacrificed  his  life  upon  the  altar  of 
his  country.  On  July  14,  1863,  not  long  after  hav- 
ing followed  the  remains  of  that  beloved  son  to 
their  last  resting  place,  Colonel  Wright  rose  in 
Congress  in  opposition  to  the  "  Peace  Resolutions  " 
offered  by  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio, 
and  delivered  a  speech  "  filled  with  fervid  loyalty, 
logical  philippics  and  thrilling  earnestness,"  in 
which  he  said : 

"  Sir,  there  is  no  patriotic  man  who  does  not  de- 
sire peace  ;  not  peace,  however,  upon  dishonorable 
terms;  not  peace  that  would  destroy  our  great 
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(Jdvcriimciil  I  mil-  \h-,icv.  tliiit  would  ])liic,(!  us  in  an 
luimble  iitl.itii(I(t  lit  tin;  I'cct  of  Iriiitor.H,  but  tlial 
IX'iicc;  whicli  will  iniikc  ju'iicc  live  ;  peace  that  Hliall 
iiiaintain  and  ])crpi'tiiat(^  tiic  eternal  principles  of 
union  based  upon  o<|uality  lianded  down  to  ua  by 
our  fathers  and  sealed  witli  tluur  blood  ;  the  ))ea(;c 
of  Washington,  and  Lafayette,  whose  images  deco- 
rate the  walls  of  this  llovise;  a  peace  that  shall  not 
defame  and  belie  the  memory  of  these  illustrious 
men  is  the  one  I  would  see  established  in  this  land. 
Our  army  went  to  th(!  field  to  suppress  rebellion.  Its 
numbers  have  reached  over  eiglit  hundred  thousand 
men,  larger  than  any  army  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  it  is  still  in  "the  field,  and  its  destiny  is  to 
preserve  entire  this  Union  and  protect  the  Flag,  and 
it  has  the  courage  and  power  to  do  it.  Where  I 
stood  when  the  Rebellion  began  I  stand  to-day — on 
the  same  platform.  My  opinions  have  undergone 
no  change.  I  denounced  rebellion  at  the  threshold. 
I  denounce  it  now.  I  have  no  terms  to  make  with 
the  enemy  of  my  country,  which  will  destroy  the 
Union ;  I  am  satisfied  that  no  other  can  be  obtained. 
Time  will  determine  whether  my  position  is  right 
or  not,  and  I  calmly  abide  it.  The  war,  sir,  has 
cost  me  its  trials  and  tribulations,  and  I  can  truly 
close  my  remarks  with  a  quotation  from  an  ancient 
philosopher,  uttered  over  the  dead  body  of  his  son, 
slain  in  battle  :  '  I  should  have  blushed  if  Cato's 
house  had  stood  secure  and  flourished  in  a  civil 
■war.'" 

At  the  close  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress, 
Colonel  Wright,  -who  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Denison,  a  Democrat,  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  and  continued  in  it  uninterruptedly 
for  more  than  ten  years.  Nevertheless,  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  public  matters,  particularly  in  those 
bearing  upon  local  issues,  and  also  devoted  himself 
to  a  close  study  of  the  labor  problem,  then  forcing 
itself  upon  National  attention  with  a  persistency 
commensurate  with  its  importance.  As  the  result 
of  these  investigations,  and  as  embodying  his  per- 
sonal observations  and  experiences  for  many  years, 
he  published  in  the  AntJiracite  Monitor, — at  that  time 
the  oflBcial  journal  of  the  miners  and  other  labor 
organizations  in  the  vicinity, — a  series  of  articles 
which  Vi'ere  afterwards  collected  and  reprinted  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  "  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Labor."  Colonel  Wright  had  always  coura- 
geously defended  the  laborer  against  the  aggres- 
sions and  encroachments  of  capital  and  of  political 
ostracism.  Tlie  book  above  named  has  been  pro- 
nounced "an  index  to  the  author's  heart."  It 
shows  clearly  that  his  great  object  in  life  was  not 
personal,  but  that  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  his 
less  fortunate  fellow  citizens  and  anxious  to  aid 
them  in  improving  their  condition  and  opportuni- 
ties. Another  literary  labor  was  entitled,  "  Histori- 
cal Sketches  of  Plymouth,  Luzerne  Countj',  Penn- 
sylvania." This  book,  which  treats  of  his  native 
town — Plymouth — is  a  volume  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred pages.    It  contains  thirty  beautiful  illustra- 


tions, likenesses  of  the  leading  men  at  the  time  the 
town  was  settled,  and  also  jiictures  of  some  of  the 
old  landmarks,  jjrivatc  residences,  puljlic  buildings, 
coal  mines,  etc.,  etc.,  etc;.  A  prominent  resident  of 
Luzerne  County,  George  B.  Kulp,  himself  an  his- 
torical and  biographical  author  of  a])ility,  speaks  of 
this  work  as  follows: 

"In  tracing  the  pages  of  tliis  book,  in  which  the 
author  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  plain  and 
frugal  habits  and  simple  customs  of  a  primitive 
people,  the  reader  will  discover  the  deep  and  indeli- 
ble impressions  which  they  made  upon  the  mind  of 
the  author;  a  generous  and  heartfelt  offering  to  a 
race  of  men,  all  of  whom  he  personally  knew,  but 
who  now,  with  an  exception  of  one  or  two,  liave 
left  the  stage  of  human  action.  His  work  was  the 
design  of  a  memorial  for  these  pioneers.  The  au- 
thor of  this  history  makes  no  effort  to  assume  an 
elevated  plane  of  rhetoric  or  finished  diction,  but 
treats  his  subject  in  simple  and  plain  language  ; 
but  which,  in  his  narrative  of  events  showing  the 
perils  and  exposures  of  frontier  life,  touches  the 
heart  and  enkindles  sympathetic  emotion." 

In  1872  Colonel  Wright  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congressman-at-large.  The  Work- 
ingmen's  Convention  gave  him  its  endorsement,  and 
although  he  was  defeated,  he  ran  several  thousand 
votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  the  following  year  he 
presided  over  the  State  Democratic  Convention  at 
Erie.  Subsequently  chosen  Chairman  of  the  State 
Central  Committee,  he  labored  with  marked  zeal  for 
the  success  of  his  party  in  the  campaign  of  1873, 
personally  paying  a  large  share  of  the  expense  at- 
tending it.  Notwithstanding  every  effort,  however, 
the  party  responded  with  only  a  show  of  its  old 
time  vigor,  being  disheartened  by  the  defeat  in 
Ohio,  and  the  Republicans  carried  the  State.  In 
1876  Colonel  Wright  was  nominated  for  Congress 
in  the  Luzerne  district.  The  honor  came  to  him 
entirely  unsolicited  and  was  conferred  during  his 
absence  from  home.  The  Republicans  placed  in 
nomination  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Payne,  who  was  de- 
feated by  Colonel  Wright  by  nearly  fifteen  himdred 
votes.  He  was  renominated  in  1878,  and  re-elected, 
defeating  his  Repiiblican  opponent,  Henry  Roberts, 
by  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  votes.  In  1880,  al- 
though not  in  the  field  for  re-election,  he  received 
over  four  thousand  votes  for  Congress.  At  the 
date  of  his  final  retirement,  March  4,  1881,  Colonel 
Wright  had  served  in  the  State  and  National  Legis- 
latures exactly  thirteen  years.  He  died  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  in  the  following  autumn,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  which  he  endured  with  fortitude  and 
patience,  retaining  to  the  last  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  country  and  especially  of  that  vast 
body  of  toiling  men  and  women  who  ever  held  the 
first  place  in  his  heart  and  thoughts.  A  glance  at 
Colonel  Wright's  public  record  reveals  the  fact  that 
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lie  was  an  assiduous  worker,  watchful  of  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents  and  of  the  general  public, 
and  a  tried  and  true  friend  of  the  worliingmen  of 
the  whole  country.  As  early  as  1863  he  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  passage  of  the  Homestead 
law,  and  during  his  last  four  years  in  the  National 
Legislature  he  endeavored  to  procure  the  enactment 
of  a  supplementary  bill  "  by  which  a  small  loan  by 
the  Government  should  be  made  to  poor  and  de- 
serving men,  repaj^able  in  ten  years,  at  a  small  rate 
of  interest,  secured  on  the  premises  by  mortgage,  to 
enable  men  of  small  means  to  enter  and  settle  upon 
the  public  land,  which  to  them  is  otherwise  una- 
vailable." Although  this  bill  was  rejected  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress,  its  framer  presented  it  in  the 
Forty-sixth,  where  it  was  defeated  in  Committee  of 
the  "Whole  by  three  votes  only,  but  was  nevertheless 
reported  to  the  House  with  a  negative  recommen- 
dation. His  speeches  on  these  two  measures  are 
a  mine  of  information  and  might  be  read  with  great 
profit  by  every  worliingman  in  the  land.  But 
Colonel  Wright  did  not  content  himself  with  words. 
His  constant  benefactions  aiforded  practical  evi- 
dence of  the  good  will  and  earnest  purpose  that 
governed  all  his  conduct  toward  his  fellow  men.  He 
was  not  only  a  generous  contributor  to  public  chari- 
ties, but  a  liberal  private  giver  to  those  in  need  of 
help,  whatever  their  condition.  His  sympathies 
went  out  in  an  unceasing  flow  to  all  whom  accident, 
misfortune  or  disease  had  rendered  objects  of  pity, 
and  he  derived  his  highest  pleasure  from  the  suc- 
cor of  the  unfortunate,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
wards  of  their  more  prosperous  brethren.  Mr. 
Wright  married,  on  April  21,  1835,  Mary  Ann  Brad- 
ley Robinson,  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Zebidon 
Butler,  who  commanded  the  American  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Wyoming,  July  3,  1778.  This  lady  was  a 
daughter  of  John  W.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  and  afterward  of  Wilkes-Barre,  a 
descendant  in  direct  line  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
the  Puritan  divine  to  whom  so  many  of  the  most 
famous  men  and  women  of  New  England  trace 
their  origin.  Mrs.  Wright  died  September  8,  1871. 
Of  their  family  of  ten  children  only  four  are  now 
living.  The  sole  surviving  son,  George  Riddle 
Wright,  Esq.,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Lu- 
zerne Coimty  bar. 


MYIiON  B.  WRIGHT. 

HON.  MYRON  BENJAMIN  WRIGHT,  of  Sus- 
quehanna County,  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
Fifteenth  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 


comprising  Bradford,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming  Counties,  and  prominent  as  a  successful 
business  man  and  financier,  was  born  in  Forest 
Lake  township,  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, June  12,  1847.  He  is  the  son  of  Chester  Wright, 
a  native  of  Otsego  County,  New  York,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  at  Forest 
Lake,  Pennsylvania.  His  mother,  now  deceased, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Julia  Nickerson,  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  After  the  usual  course  of 
education  in  the  common  schools,  at  Forest  Lake, 
Myron,  who  was  a  lad  of  great  promise,  was  sent  to 
the  Montrose  Academy,  the  chief  scholastic  institu- 
tion in  Susquehanna  County.  Here  he  pursued  the 
full  course  of  study,  and  in  1865  was  graduated  with 
honor.  He  then  entered  his  father's  woolen  factory 
as  superintendent,  having  previously  given  his  lei- 
sure time  to  a  close  study  of  the  manufacture,  which 
he  eventually  mastered  in  every  detail.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1865  he  taught  a  large  class  of  pupils  in  the 
Bolles  schoolhouse,  at  Jessup,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  three  months  term  took  charge  of  a  select 
school  for  the  spring  term  of  two  months.  Mathe- 
matics had  always  been  one  of  the  young  man's  fa- 
vorite studies,  and  when  in  the  late  spring  of  1866, 
his  uncle,  Mr.  George  Guernsey,  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Susquehanna,  secured  for  him  a 
clerkship  in  that  institution,  he  gladly  accepted  it 
and  entered  at  once  upon  its  duties.  As  was  pre- 
dicted and  expected,  he  found  himself  in  his  element 
when  he  came  to  deal  with  figures  and  finance.  His 
superiors  recognized  his  ability,  and,  in  1869,  when 
the  position  of  cashier  of  the  bank  was  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  his  uncle,  consequent  upon  his 
removal  to  Port  Jervis,  Mr.  Wright,  who  had  been 
promoted  in  the  meantime  through  various  minor 
clerkships,  was  selected  to  fill  the  position.  He 
came  to  it  with  a  sound  training  in  finance  and  with 
a  full  conception  of  his  duties,  and  from  that  date 
he  administered  the  ofiice  with  the  highest  credit  to 
himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  stock- 
holders. During  all  this  time  the  bank  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  soundest  financial  ki- 
stitutions  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  a  reputation 
amply  warranted  by  its  record,  which  shows  that  it 
has  never  lost  a  dollar  on  any  loan  negotiated  by  it. 
Mr.  Wright  is  still  the  cashier  and  the  principal 
stockholder  in  this  well-managed  and  successful  in- 
stitution. As  a  business  man  Mr.  Wright  is  alert  in 
perceiving  opportunities  and  prompt  in  availing 
himself  of  their  advantages.  His  means  and  influ- 
ence have  been  used  to  aid  in  founding  a  number  of 
sound  enterprises  and  in  pushing  them  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Susquehanna 
and  Oakland  Bridge  Company,  of  which  he  has  been 
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a  Director  luiil  the  Trtiaanrcr  .since  its  organization. 
In  1880,  acting  in  con  junction  witli  nevcral  oilier 
capitalists,  he  organized  the  Susquehanna  Chemical 
Company,  and,  erecting  capacious  works  at  Starruc- 
ca,  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  began  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  chemicals.  This  enterprise,  of 
which  he  has  been  the  business  manager  since  its 
foundation,  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriving  in  the 
county  named,  and  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  men.  Later  enterprises  in  which  he  has 
engaged  as  originator  and  promoter  and  wliich  he 
has  aided  in  conducting  to  a  prosperous  issue,  are 
the  Jefferson  Chemical  Company  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna Chemical  Company,  each  having  their  works 
situated  at  Avarat,  Pennsylvania,  the  Melrose  Ace- 
tate Company,  with  works  at  Melrose,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  Wayne  Chemical  Compan}^  with  works 
at  Equinunk,  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  active 
business  men  of  the  State,  Mr.  Wright  may  Justly 
claim  a  high  place.  Early  taught  the  soundest 
principles  of  business  in  the  mamifactory  of  his 
father,  and  trained  during  the  impressionable  years 
of  his  young  manhood  in  the  art  and  mysteries  of 
finance  in  a  prosperous  bank,  under  the  eye  of  his 
uncle,  a  financier  of  experience  and  ability,  he  has 
carried  himself  with  tlie  strictest  probity  through 
all  his  transactions,  both  monetary  and  commercial, 
and  has  earned  a  reputation  which  is  sj^nonymous 
with  honor  and  honesty.  Notwithstanding  the  pres- 
sure of  his  business  duties  he  always  found  time  to 
perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  few  of  his 
neighbors  took  a  more  hearty  interest  in  local  af- 
fairs. His  time  and  means  were  never  withheld 
from  any  project  that  promised  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  the  town,  and  by  his  personal  attention  he 
often  brought  about  results  which  otherwise  might 
not  have  been  attained.  In  politics  he  found  a 
healthful  and  agreeable  relaxation  from  business 
cares.  Prom  his  earliest  days  he  has  taken  an 
earnest  and  active  part  in  advocating  the  principles 
and  sustaining  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  he  supported  with  his  first  vote  and  to  which 
he  has  loyally  adhered  ever  since.  Engaged  to  such  a 
large  extent  in  various  business  and  financial  trans- 
actions, he  could  not  for  many  years  consent  to  ac- 
cept public  position,  but,  in  1886,  he  was  persuaded 
to  permit  his  fellow-citizens  in  Susquehanna  County 
to  bring  his  name  before  the  District  Convention  as 
that  of  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Fifteenth 
District.  Although  the  nomination  went  to  another 
candidate  after  a  long  contest,  Mr.  Wright  de- 
veloped such  strength  that  at  the  following  Conven- 
tion, in  1888,  he  was  again  brought  forward  for  the 
office,  and  secured  the  unanimous  nomination,  being 
shortly  afterwards  elected  to  the  Fifty-first  Con- 


gress of  the  United  Ktat(!H,  by  a  jjlurality  of  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  lliirty-nine  votes.  In  tlie 
National  Legislature  he  iias  made  an  excellent  im- 
pression and  has  done  good  work.  His  knowledge 
of  finance  has  been  happily  utilized  by  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  im[)ortant  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Mr.  Wriglit  has  devoted  himself  to  liis 
Congressional  duties  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public 
benefit.  On  measures  of  national  moment  he  sus- 
tains, as  heretofore  in  private  life,  tlie  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Repulilican  party.  In  State  and  local 
affairs  he  seeks  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people  irrespective  of  party  lines,  and  con- 
scientiously labors  to  attain  this  end.  In  conse- 
quence he  is  recognized  as  a  statesman  rather  than 
a  politician,  and  has  become  exceedingly  popular, 
both  in  and  out  of  his  party,  and  is  already  unani- 
mously renominated,  by  the  Repidilicans  of  the  four 
counties  comprising  his  district,  to  the  Fifty-second 
Congress.  Mr.  Wright  was  married,  in  1870,  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Falkenbury  (daughter  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
and  Abby  A.  Falkenbury),  who  was  born  at  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  May  14,  1849.  By  this  ULiion 
tliere  have  been  four  children  :  Sarah  E.,  Albert  H., 
Clarence  E.  and  Chester  S. — Albert  H.  Wright  and 
Clarence  E.  Wright  being  now  living. 


JOHN  B.  EOBmSOK 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN  ROBINSON,  a  prom- 
inent attorney  at  law,  and  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Allegheny  City, 
Pennsylvania,  May  23,  1846.  On  both  sides  Mr. 
Robinson  comes  of  the  sturdy  North  of  Ireland 
stock,  which  has  done  so  much  to  supply  leaders  in 
every  walk  of  American  life.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  the  late  General  William  Robinson,  who 
served  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  had 
also  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Mayor  of  Allegheny 
City  after  its  incorporation.  General  Robinson  was 
the  first  President  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  was  also  appointed  a  United  States 
Commissioner  in  1843,  and  as  fiscal  agent  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Government  to  effect  a  loan  of  five 
million  dollars  in  Europe.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  American  credit  was  then  at  a  very  low 
ebb,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  this  mission. 
General  Robinson  was  the  first  white  child  born 
north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  He  was  held  in 
such  esteem  as  he  grew  to  manhood  and  passed 
middle  age,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1868,  it  is 
probable  he  could  have  borrowed  on  his  personal 
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credit  the  sum  refused  Mm  in  1842  as  the  agent  of 
the  National  Government.  Mr.  Robinson's  father, 
William  O'Hara  Robinson,  was  a  leading  lawyer  of 
Pittsburgh  and  served  as  United  States  District  At- 
torney of  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1841.  His  son,  John  Buchanan  Robinson,  was 
liberally  educated  ;  at  first  in  the  private  schools  of 
his  native  city;  and  afterwards  at  the  Western  Uni- 
versity and  at  Amherst  College.  In  1863,  when  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  was  at  its  height,  young  Rob- 
inson attached  himself  to  Captain  Riddle's  company 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fifteenth  Emergency  Regiment ; 
and  two  years  later  he  regularly  enlisted.  But  the 
family  had  already  furnished  two  sons  to  the  service 
of  their  country — who  were  then  at  the  front  with 
Grant's  army,  and  one  of  whom.  Captain  William 
O'H.  Robinson,  Sixty-first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  May  6, 1864 
— and  through  the  influence  of  his  grandfather.  Gen- 
eral Robinson,  the  young  man's  discharge  from  the 
army  was  effected.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed 
a  Cadet-midshipman  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  by  the  late  Hon.  Thomas 
Williams,  Member  of  Congress  from  his  district. 
His  class  was  sworn  into  the  United  States  service 
for  eight  years.  He  passed  the  required  four  years 
course  and  was  graduated  in  1868.  Mr.  Robinson 
remained  in  the  United  States  service,  throiigh  the 
different  grades  of  promotion  to  Lieutenant,  imtil 
1875,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
law  in  Philadelphia.  During  his  eleven  years  naval 
service,  Mr.  Robinson  visited  almost  every  country 
in  the  world.  He  was  three  times  in  Europe  and 
circumnavigated  the  globe  in  the  flag-ship  "  Col- 
orado," flying  the  broad  pennant  of  the  late  Rear 
Admiral  Rodgers.  He  was  in  Japan  at  the  time  of 
the  memorable  American  expedition  to  Corea,  in 
which  the  gallant  Lieutenant  McKee  and  a  number 
of  marines  and  sailors  lost  their  lives  during  an  at- 
tack on  the  Corean  forts  on  the  shore  of  the  Hang 
River.  In  the  same  year  of  this  expedition,  1871,  in 
company  with  Lieutenant  Chipp,  (afterwards  lost 
with  the  Jeanette  expedition  to  discover  the  North 
Pole),  Lieutenant  Robinson  was  onboard  the  United 
States  steamer  "  Monocacy,"  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain McCrea,  engaged  in  the  hydrographic  survey  of 
the  delta  of  the  Tang-tse  river.  The  same  year,  as 
navigating  officer  of  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
"Idaho"  commanded  by  Captain  J.  Crittenden 
Watson,  he  passed  through  the  exciting  and  danger- 
ous experience  of  a  typhoon  in  Yokohama  harbor, 
which  wrecked  many  vessels,  and  nearly  sunk  the 
"Idaho"  at  her  moorings.  A  most  interesting  ex- 
perience was  encountered  by  Lieutenant  Robinson 
while  in  Japan.    Up  to  that  time,  the  only  person 


of  European  descent  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Mikado  of  Japan  had  been  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  K.  C. 
B. ,  British  Minister  at  Yeddo.  With  Commander 
J.  C.  Watson  and  a  company  of  United  States  naval 
officers,  Mr.  Robinson  was  present  at  an  interview 
with  this  hitherto  rigidly  secluded  sovereign.  This 
was  in  1871,  and  in  August  of  that  year  Mr.  Robin- 
son, with  a  party  of  American  officers,  made  the 
ascent  of  Fuji-Yama,  the  peerless  mountain  of  Dai 
Nippon,  and  accurately  measured  its  height  by  bar- 
ometric observations.  In  1873  Mr.  Robinson  served 
on  the  northern  lakes  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  States  steamer  "Michigan"  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  was  ordered  to  New  York  to  the  "  Ju- 
niata" as  watch  officer.  The  "Juniata"  sailed 
under  sealed  instructions,  which  proved  to  be  to 
proceed  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  peremptorily  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  American  citizens  seized  on 
board  the  "  Virginius  "  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 
This  successful  and  important  cruise  completed  Mr. 
Robinson's  sea  service.  On  January  1,  1875,  his 
resignation,  offered  the  year  previous,  took  effect, 
and  he  settled  down  to  the  studj'  of  law  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  office  of  John  G.  Johnson,  Esq.  In  1876 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
and  in  1878,  removing  to  Delaware  County,  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  there  and  also  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  As  a  practicing  lawyer,  he  be- 
came widely  known  as  senior  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  colored  man,  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was 
on  trial  for  the  murder  of  farmer  John  Sharpless. 
This  case  is  now  a  cau&e  celebre  in  the  State.  It  was 
tried  with  wonderful  ability  and  pertinacity,  being 
carried  through  the  different  courts  to  the  Board 
of  Pardons,  and  argued  by  .Mr.  Robinson  with 
such  ability  and  eloquence  as  to  succeed  in  saving 
the  life  of  the  accused.  In  1884  Mr.  Robinson  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  Delaware  County,  and  was  re-elected  two 
years  later ;  he  was  also  prominently  mentioned 
for  the  Speakership.  Among  Mr.  Robinson's  noted 
speeches  were  his  "Anti-discrimination"  speech, 
his  speech  against  Governor  Pattison's  veto  of  the 
Indigent  Soldiers  Burial  Bill,  and  one  in  favor  of 
an  increase  of  the  school  terms,  which  resulted  in 
passing  the  bill.  Mr.  Robinson  also  gained  great 
praise  for  his  "  Memorial  Day  "  addresses  at  West 
Chester,  Lebanon  aud  Shamokin,  and  for  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Reunion  of  the  Veterans  of  the  97th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  November,  1889.  Not 
only  as  a  speaker  but  as  a  writer  did  Mr.  Robinson 
distinguish  himself.  While  he  was  in  the  United 
States  service  he  wrote  a  series  of  brilliant  letters 
for  the  Gommercial  Gazette  of  Pittsburgh,  and  since 
that  period  has  been  a  frequent  and  welcome  con- 
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tiibtitoi'  lo  the  IcatUiift-  journiilH  of  New  York  anil 
I'iriliuU'l])liia.  In  1881-'82  lie  was  tlic  chief  editorial 
writer  of  tlie  Delaware  County  (Haaetle,  of  Chenlei', 
Pennsylvania,  then  under  the  proprietorship  of  Mr. 
August  Donath.  In  the  winter  of  1880  Mr.  Ilobiu- 
sou  made  bis  first  essay  on  the  lecture  platform,  and 
proved  so  successful  as  a  lecturer  that  his  services 
became  in  frequent  demand  all  over  the  State.  In 
1888  Mr.  Robinson  ran  for  a  renomination  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  but 
was  defeated  after  a  close  contest  by  ex-District  At- 
torney Jesse  M.  Baker.  The  same  year  he  took  the 
stump  for  his  successful  competitor,  and  later,  was 
engaged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee,  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  In  1889,  a  va- 
cancy being  created  in  the  Ninth  Senatorial  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  (composed  of  the  county  of  Dela- 
ware)—by  the  appointment  to  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lectorship  of  Customs,  of  Hon.  Thomas  V.  Cooper, 
who  had  represented  the  district  for  fifteen  years- 
Mr.  Robinson  entered  the  contest  for  nomination  as 
his  successor.  After  the  most  exciting  and  memor- 
able political  struggle  ever  fought  in  the  county,  he 
gained  the  nomination  on  the  first  ballot,  his  com- 
petitors for  the  honor  being  Hon.  Jesse  M.  Baker, 
Mr.  James  Watts  Mercur,  of  Wallingford,  (a  son  of 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Mercur),  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  P. 
Denis,  a  Chester  manufacturer.  In  this  contest  Mr. 
Robinson  had  to  fight  the  most  formidable  odds, 
the  county  and  Federal  influences  being  wielded 
against  him,  and  the  liquor  interest  in  the  district 
arraying  itself  almost  unitedly  to  defeat  him.  He 
led,  however,  a  successful  revolution,  and  as  the 
'•  People's  candidate  "  comi^letely  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  the  old  time  Republican  rule  in  the 
county.  His  management  of  this  fight  and  victory, 
owing  to  the  great  interest  taken  in  it  outside  the 
county,  established  Mr.  Robinson  firmly  as  a  leader 
in  State  politics.  At  the  general  election  his  com- 
petitor was  Mr.  Hiram  Hathaway,  of  Chester,  over 
whom  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  1,559,  and  he 
is  now  serving  as  State  Senator-elect  for  the  dis- 
trict. The  name  of  Mr.  Robinson  has  also  been 
prominently  associated  with  the  nomination  by  his 
party  for  Congress  in  the  Sixth  District,  (Chester- 
Delaware)  and  also  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Robinson  is  one  of  the 
most  trenchant  and  vigorous  political  leader-writers 
in  the  State,  and  his  pen  and  voice  have  both  been 
frequently  employed  in  aid  of  reformatory  measures 
of  great  public  service.  As  a  speaker  he  is  logical 
and  convincing,  while  he  often  rises  to  the  heights 
of  true  eloquence.  Staunchly  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, his  attitude  in  relation  to  grave  public  ques- 


tions has  often  been  distinguished  ))y  a  manly  inde- 
pendence of  men  and  meaHures.  He  lias  shown  an 
entire  absence  of  demagogy — notably  in  the  Legis- 
lative session  of  1887 — when  he  stood  alone  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  House,  in  voting  against  the 
appropriation  for  the  Soldiers'  Orpiians'  Schools, 
lie  contended  that  as  the  House  had  sent  to  the 
upper  brancli  a  resolution  of  investigation  of  the 
schools — tlie  conduct  of  which  had  been  publicly 
criticised  by  the  press,  and  charges  made  that  a  re- 
morseless syndicate  had  farmed  out  the  bounty  of 
the  wards  of  the  State,  under  a  guise  of  patriotism 
— that  the  popular  body  would  stultify  itself  by 
passing  the  appropriation  unless  action  were  taken 
on  the  previous  resolution.  His  vote  and  action  on 
tliis  occasion  entered  into  the  discussion  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Senatorial  canvas  of  1889,  but  Mr. 
Robinson  was  largely  sustained  by  the  popular 
voice  of  the  intelligent  constituency  he  now  repre- 
sents in  the  State  Senate.  In  1874  Mr.  Robinson 
married  Elizabeth  Waddingham,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Gilpin,  then  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
the  granddaughter  of  ex-Mayor  Charles  Gilpin,  of 
Philadelphia,  by  whom  he  has  had  six  children,  four 
of  whom  (girls)  are  living.  Mrs.  Robinson  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Joseph  Gilpin,  of  Dorchester,  Oxford- 
shire, England,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1696, 
and  settled  in  Birmingham  township,  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania,  at  that  time  a  part  of  Chester 
County.  Joseph  Gilpin  was  a  descendant  of  the 
sixteenth  generation  of  Richard  deGuylpin,  who  had 
a  grant  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  1206,  of  the 
estate  of  Kentmere  in  the  County  of  Westmoreland, 
England.  The  children  of  Mr.  Robinson  can,  there- 
fore, through  their  mother,  trace  their  lineage  to  the 
time  of  "  Magna  Charta,"  twenty-one  generations. 
Mr.  Robinson  is  afiiliated  with  many  important  so- 
cieties ;  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow ;  a  member  of  the 
American  Protestant  Association  ;  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias ;  the  Order  of  Chosen  Friends ;  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle  ;  the  Improved  Order 
of  Red  Men ;  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Mechanics ; 
and  of  Bradbury  Post,  No.  149,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  of  which  he  was  elected  Commander  in 
1884,  besides  numerous  other  societies,  in  which  he 
has  held  subordinate  offices  of  honor  and  trust.  A 
man  of  fine  natural  gifts — developed  by  contact  in 
political  and  professional  life,  with  the  best  associa- 
tion; blessed  with  a  comprehensive  education, 
greatly  extended  by  wide  foreign  travel ;  in  the 
prime  of  life — Mr.  Robinson  can  justly  aspire  to  the 
highest  gifts  within  the  power  of  his  countrymen  to 
bestow.  With  remarkably  fine  forensic  qualities, 
and  accustomed  to  guide  the  opinions  of  others 
from  his  own  extraordinary  resources  of  intellect 
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and  acquirement,  his  presence  in  any  deliberative 
body  must  always  be  of  the  greatest  value  and  im- 
portance to  his  constituents.  Meanwhile,  his  fixed 
integrity  of  purpose,  and  his  persistent  individual- 
ism, will  always  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  prevent 
him  from  being  a  mere  follower  of  the  majority — 
against  his  convictions  with  regard  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  proposed  measures.  On  the  stump,  while 
a  fair  and  just  opponent,  he  can  attack  with  force, 
while  he  defends  himself  and  his  cause  with  the 
rare  weapons  of  logic  and  convincing  argument. 
His  unusually  broad  experience  of  human  nature  in 
many  walks  of  life  has  given  him  an  insight  into 
the  motives  and  methods  of  human  action,  whose 
importance  in  debate,  and  in  his  personal  judgment 
of  affairs  of  public  importance,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  steady  progress  of  such  a  man,  in 
a  brief  decade,  from  a  mere  office  position  in  pro- 
fessional life  to  that  of  Senator  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing States  in  the  Union,  is  a  sufficiently  suggestive 
commentary  on  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
man.  It  also  illustrates  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  best  birthright  of  the  best  type  of  American 
citizen ;  the  ability  to  succeed  in  political  and  so- 
cial life,  without  having  recourse  to  trickery  and 
chicanery,  which  in  recent  j'ears  have  so  much  dis- 
figured American  politics  ;  and  which,  indeed,  have, 
unfortunatelj-,  not  been  wanting  in  the  advance- 
ment of  men  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life  open  to  gen- 
eral competition.  Senator  Robinson  has  proved 
himself  to  be  above  all  such  arts,  and  to  rely  solely 
for  his  progress  on  his  native  qualities  of  sagacity, 
persistence  and  integrity. 

 •  

GEOEGE  MATHESON. 

GEORGE  MATHESON,  a  well-known  engineer 
and  iron-master  of  Pennsylvania,  now  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  founder  of  the  American 
Tube  and  Iron  Works,  was  born  at  Jedburgh,  Rox- 
buryshire,  Scotland,  October  27,  1828.  His  parents, 
Adam  and  Isabella  Matheson,  were  also  of  Scotch 
birth,  the  maiden  name  of  the  latter  being  White. 
After  receiving  a  good  common  school  education, 
he  was  apprenticed  in  his  seventeenth  year  to 
Messrs.  George  and  Robert  Stephenson,  the  cele- 
brated engineers  and  inventors  of  the  locomotive 
steam  engine  and  railways,  under  whom  he  served 
his  time  at  the  famous  works  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England,  acquiring  proficiency  in  all  departments  of 
the  business.  He  supplemented  this  five  years 
training  by  a  few  months  employment  in  other  en- 
gine works  in  England,  and  in  October,  1850,  em- 


barked at  Glasgow  for  America.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  his  arrival  in  the  city  of  New  York 
he  found  employment  in  the  shops  of  Messrs.  Hogg 
&  Delamater.  Thence  he  passed  to  other  well- 
known  establishments  and  in  more  than  one  of  them 
was  placed  in  charge  of  important  constructions. 
He  afterwards  found  a  good  position  in  a  responsi- 
ble capacity,  in  the  employ  of  the  Novelty  Iron 
Works,  New  York,  and  filled  it  with  consummate 
ability  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  1861  his  ser- 
vices were  engaged  by  Messrs.  James  Murphy  & 
Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  New 
York  City,  with  whom  he  passed  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Civil  War,  having  charge  during  that  event- 
ful period  of  all  the  outside  work  of  the  firm,  an 
important  part  of  it  being  the  fitting  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  Government  vessels.  In  1864  he  severed  this 
connection  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  East  River  Iron  Works,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Samuel  Secor  &  Co.,  whose  business  at 
that  time  was  largely  building  marine  and  station- 
ary engines,  work  for  which  his  long  experience 
specially  qualified  him.  One  of  the  contracts  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  under  his  supervision  whUe 
there,  was  the  construction  of  the  machinery  for  the 
Bergen  Tube  Mill  of  New  Jersey,  through  which  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  tlie  manufacture  of 
1  tubing.  In  1869  he  made  practical  use  of  this 
'  knowledge,  acting  in  conjunction  with  several  capi- 
talists who  were  subsequently  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  the  National  Tube  Works  Co.,  and  for 
whom  he  erected  a  capacious  establishment  at  East 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  personally  supervising  all 
the  important  details,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
the  works  being  installed  therein  as  Superintendent. 
When  the  growth  of  the  business  rendered  greater 
facilities  necessary,  he  was  charged  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  more  extensive  establishment  at 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  successfully 
biiilt  under  his  management  and  supervision.  Over 
these  new  works  he  was  placed  as  General  Superin- 
tendent, and  held  the  position  until  1880.  During 
j  his  connection  with  this  establishment  he  devised 
;  and  introduced  several  very  valuable  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  tubing.  He  was  successful 
also  in  operating  Siemens'  gas  regenerator  furnaces 
in  the  manufacture  of  tubing,  a  feat  all  the  more  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  try 
it  in  this  country,  and  succeeded  after  some  of  the 
ablest  English  engineers  who  experimented  with 
;  them  abroad  had  failed.  The  crowning  business 
achievement  of  his  life  was  the  projecting  and 
building,  at  Middletown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1880,  of 
the  large  and  finely  appointed  establishment  of  the 
American  Tube  and  Iron  Company,  of  which  he  was 
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the  fDuudcr,  and  which  to-day  in  under  the  general 
ruiuiancnient  of  his  two  eldest  sons,  Mr.  A.  Scott 
Mutheson  and  Mr.  James  II.  Matlieson.  Mr.  Mathe- 
son's  success  in  life  hinges  niaiidy  on  two  things, 
viz.:  a  natural  litness  for  the  calling  he  adopted,  and 
unwearying  perseverance  in  followingit.  He  isan  ac- 
knowledged master  in  his  department  of  engineering 
and  most  worthily  wears  tlie  honors  of  being  one  of 
those  who  were  taught  their  trade  by  tlie  Stephen- 
sons.  Thorough  and  self-reliant  in  his  calling,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  extremely  unassuming  in  manner  and 
speech,  the  type  of  a  modest,  hard-working,  brainy 
business  man  who,  while  winning  success  for  him- 
self, has  been  of  benefit  to  every  community  in 
which  he  has  cast  his  lot,  both  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
cellent example  he  has  set  by  his  diligence  and  pro- 
gressive thought  and  enterprise,  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  most  sterling  qualities  of  manhood.  He  mar- 
ried, in  May,  1850,  Miss  Isabella  Hewison,  a  native 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England.  Eleven  children 
have  been  born  to  this  marriage,  of  whom  eight  are 
now  living,  viz. :  the  two  sons  previously  named, 
(who  rank  among  the  leading  business  men  of  Mid- 
dletown),  and  a  third,  William  D.  Matheson,  a  young 
man  now  at  college ;  also  five  daughters :  Isa- 
bella H.  (now  Mrs.  John  Swerd  of  Scotland); 
Elizabeth ;  Maynie  (now  the  wife  of  A.  W.  Momeyer 
of  New  York)  Hannah  H.  and  Cornelia  C.  Mathe- 
son. 


HENKY  W.  HAETMAK 

HENRY  WATERS  HARTMAN,  a  leading  iron 
and  steel  master  of  Pennsjdvauia,  and  President  of 
the  Hartman  Manufacturing  Company  of  Beaver 
Falls,  was  born  in  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  21, 1850.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Peninah  Hartman,  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania. His  father  was  a  farmer  and  with  him 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  labored  in  the  fields  until 
he  was  eighteen  years  old,  attending  country  school 
during  the  winter  season  only.  In  1869  Mr.  Benja- 
min Hartman  removed  with  his  wife  and  family  to 
Hollidaysburg,  Blair  County,  where  his  son  began 
"business  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  general  store  con- 
nected with  the  extensive  iron  works  of  B.  M. 
Johnston  &  Co.  Paying  close  attention  to  duty  and 
displaying  business  qualities  unusual  in  one  so 
young  and  inexperienced,  the  lad  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  employer,  who  in  due  time  opened 
up  a  broader  field  for  his  usefulness  and  ability  by 
promoting  liim  to  a  responsible  position  in  the  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  rolling  mills.    In  his  new  position 


he  was  diligent  and  careful,  keeping  his  employer's 
interests  constantly  in  view,  and  exerting  his  best 
powers  in  the  diHcliarge  of  tlic  duties  whicli  now  fell 
to  him.  He  had  been  in  tlie  offices  but  a  few 
months  when  it  was  clearly  perceived  that  he  was 
competent  to  fill  a  mucli  liigher  position,  and,  al- 
though lie  was  young  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility,  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  their 
largest  rolling  mill,  within  six  months  after  engag- 
ing in  their  employ,  and  when  only  nineteen  years 
of  age.  He  remained  at  this  post,  discharging  its 
duties  with  rare  judgment  and  to  the  utmost  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned,  until  the  lease  of  the  mills 
expired,  in  187G.  He  then  took  a  position  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pottstown  Iron  Company,  which  he 
resigned,  in  1879,  to  enter  the  Gautier  Steel  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  at  Johnstown, 
where  he  became  within  two  years  the  Assistant 
General  Superintendent  and  practically  the  mana- 
ger of  these  great  works.  In  1883  he  resigned  this 
position  and,  removing  to  Beaver  Falls,  estab- 
lished at  that  place  the  extensive  plant  of  the  Hart- 
man Steel  Company  now  owned  and  operated  by 
Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co. ;  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
Henry  Phipps  having  been  partners  in  the  Hartman 
Steel  Company  from  its  inception.  These  mills 
cover  nearly  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  when  Mr. 
Hartman  sold  his  interest  in  them  to  Carnegie  Broth- 
ers, in  April,  1888,  they  were  employing  a  force  of 
about  twelve  hundred  men.  Mr.  Hartman  is  a  man 
of  ready  wit  and  rare  energy.  He  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  business  to  whicli  his  life  has  been  de- 
voted, and  is  quick  to  perceive  possibilities  and 
energetic  in  testing  them  to  ascertain  their  merit. 
In  1872,  when  superintending  the  nail  factory  at 
Hollidaysburg,  he  made  the  first  Bessemer  steel  cut 
nails  ever  manufactured  in  America,  the  steel  hav- 
ing been  made  at  Johnstown,  where  its  production 
first  began.  He  also  made  and  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  1884  the  first  penny  wire  naUs  to  rep)lace  the 
cut  nail.  This  industry  has  since  then  grown  to 
mammoth  proportions.  Wire  brads  and  finishing 
nails  were  manufactured  in  limited  quantities  prior 
to  this  period,  but  the  cut  njil  was  not  superseded 
until  the  introduction  of  the  penny  wire  nail  as 
mentioned  above.  Soon  after  retiring  from  the 
Hartman  Steel  Company,  Mr.  Hartman  built  a  large 
factory  on  the  water  power  of  the  Beaver  River,  at 
Beaver  Falls,  and  in  a  little  while  developed  at  this 
place  a  flourishing  industry.  The  business  is  now 
conducted  by  an  incorporated  company  known,  as  _ 
the  Hartman  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Hartman  is  President.  The  manufactures  con- 
sist of  what  are  known  as  the  "  Hartman  Patent 
Specialties"  and  include  flexible  steel  and  brass 
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wire  mats,  steel  picket  fence  and  gates,  steel  picket 
automatic  drive  gates,  and  steel  picket  tree  boxes. 
The  company's  products  have  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  eyeiy 
civilized  country  in  the  world.  Branch  offices  have 
been  established  at  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco.  In  an  ex- 
tended article  on  some  of  the  industries  of  Beaver 
Falls,  the  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Gazette  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1889,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Hartman  Manufacturing  Company : 

"With  the  same  finger  of  pride  with  which  he 
designates  the  improvements  already  mentioned, 
the  IBeaver  Falls  citizen  points  to  the  Hartman 
Manufacturing  Company,  who,  having  finished  the 
construction  of  their  buildings  in  July,  1888,  occu- 
pied them  at  once,  not  getting  their  machinery  and 
all  appliances  ready  for  practical  use,  however,  till 
late  in  the  year.  The  property  was  purchased  from 
the  Economites,  and  is  considered  the  best  site  on 
the  river,  being  provided  with  thirty-five  shares  of 
water-power,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
motive  power  of  the  Beaver  at  this  point.  The 
buildings  are  spacious,  iron-clad  and  two-story;  and 
a  japanning  department,  40x80  feet,  has  just  been 
completed,  this  structure  being  iron  throughout. 
In  the  night  the  water-power  of  the  Hartman  Man- 
ufacturing Company  is  utilized  for  generating  the 
electric  power  in  the  plant  of  the  Beaver  Valley 
Electric-Light  Company,  whose  dynamo-room  is 
built  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Hartman  works, 
making  it  one  of  the  few  electric-light  industries 
run  exclusively  by  water-power.  The  plant  con- 
sists of  three  dynamos,  two  arc  and  one  incandes- 
cent, and  the  company  have  a  five  years'  contract 
to  light  the  city,  besides  a  demand  for  more  lights 
than  they  have  capacity  to  supply.  Their  lines  also 
extend  through  New  Brighton,  and  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  carry  them  to  Beaver  and  Rochester  next 
season.  The  products  of  the  Hartman  works  are 
patent  steel-picket  lawn  fence  and  the  Hartman 
flexible  steel  and  brass  wire  mats.  Some  idea  of 
the  growth  of  this  business  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  first  six  mouths  of  the  present 
year  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  picket 
fence  were  sold,  having  been  shipped  into  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  The  capacity  of 
the  fence  department  has  been  quadnipled  since  it 
was  started,  little  more  than  a  year  ago;  and  while 
this  alone  is  an  incontrovertible  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Hartman  fence,  the  company  are  in  receipt  of 
hundreds  of  testimonials  proclaiming  its  merits 
from  the  best  citizens  in  Uncle  Sam's  domain.  The 
mat  department  has  produced  over  five  hundred 
wire  mats  in  a  single  day.  These  mats  have  al- 
ready an  international  reputation,  and  are  exported 
to  every  civilized  country,  which  is  such  an  extraor- 
dinary accomplishment,  since  it  has  all  happened  in 
such  a  short  period,  that  it  almost  seems  like  an  in- 
credible story,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  an  irrefut- 
able truth.  The  export  business  alone  constitutes 
a  large  percentage  of  the  output ;  and  a  great  fea- 
ture of  the  mat  department  is  the  bar  and  counter 
mat,  which  can  be  made  one  hundred  feet  long  if 
necessary.  These  mats  roll  up  like  a  bale  of  carpet, 
■and  are  absolute  perfection.    Their  sanitary  fea- 


tures alone  commend  them  to  the  best  trade,  and 
the  leading  physicians  indorse  them  as  a  sanitary 
invention  of  immeasurable  worth.  The  special 
machinery  in  both  the  fence  and  mat  departments 
is  ingenious  and  novel  in  the  highest  degree  and 
shows  evidence  of  having  been  planned  by  the  very 
finest  mechanical  talent.  The  company  have  dis- 
tributing agencies  of  their  own  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Atlanta;  while 
their  special  agents  are  Hicks  &  Dickey,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Talbott  &  Lupton,  Cincinnati ;  and  Baker  & 
Hamilton,  San  Francisco.  The  interior  of  the 
works  of  the  Hartman  Manufacturing  Company 
presents  an  advanced  industrial  scene  and  illus- 
trates quite  forcibly  what  brains  and  enterprise 
can  do." 

But  Mr.  Hartman's  activities  are  not  limited  to 
this  company.  He  is  also  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Rochester,  Beaver  Falls  and  Wes- 
tern Railroad  Company,  of  the  Beaver  Water  Power 
Company,  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  Company — who  are 
about  to  found  a  large  manufacturing  town  on  the 
Beaver  and  Camaquenessing  Rivers,  where  they 
have  seven  hundred  acres  of  manufacturing  prop- 
erty and  enormous  water  power.  He  is  likewise 
President  of  the  Valley  Water  Company,  and  the 
Union  Drawn  Steel  Company,  and  is  a  Director  in  a 
number  of  other  leading  corporations.  At  the 
Union  Drawn  Steel  Company  no  less  than  in  the 
other  industries  with  which  Mr.  Hartman  is  inter- 
ested, is  to  be  witnessed  a  scene  of  superlative 
achievements  in  mechanism.  Besides  these  here 
mentioned  Mr.  Hartman  is  interested  in  several 
companies  producing  oil  and  natural  gas.  Since 
becoming  a  resident  of  Beaver  Falls  he  has  inter- 
ested himself  specially  in  improving  the  water 
power  of  the  Beaver  River  and  its  tributaries,  and 
in  building  connecting  railroads  between  the  trunk 
lines  in  that  region.  Mr.  Hartman  is  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  successful  American.  Beginning 
life  without  money  or  influence,  he  has,  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  character  and  energy,  mounted  to  a 
commanding  position  in  the  great  industrial  life  of 
his  native  State,  and  stands  to-day  a  representative 
man  among  the  leading  spirits  of  a  region,  which,  in 
point  of  bustling  activity,  intelligent  effort  and 
wealth,  has  probably  no  equal  on  the  globe.  His 
life  teaches  what  may  be  accomplished  unaided  by 
any  man  of  good  natural  parts  who  throws  himself 
with  resolution  and  vigor  into  the  struggle  for  busi- 
ness success,  and  it  will  long  remain  an  inspiring 
example  to  all  right-minded  and  honorably  ambi- 
tious young  men.  In  his  social  and  domestic  rela- 
tions, Mr.  Hartman  has  been  especially  happy.  Al- 
though weighted  down  with  business  responsibili- 
ties of  grave  moment,  he  has  never  been  indifferent 
to  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  success  and  position,  and  his  cheerful  discharge 
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of  those  (hiticH  lias  made  many  addilions  to  tlie  al-  j 
rc^ady  large  circle  of  his  friends.  In  1870  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  lloUiday,  of  Ilollidaysburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  have  two  interesting  sons:  Ilolliday 
Ellwood,  aged  six  years,  and  Henry  "Waters,  aged 
three  years. 


HUGH  M.  NOETH. 

HUGH  MoALISTER NORTH,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
citizen  and  lawyer  of  Columbia,  President  of  the 
Lancaster  Bar  Association,  ex-member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives,  late  Presidential 
Elector,  and  since  1873  President  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Columbia,  was  born  in  Juniata 
County,  Pennsylvania,  May  7,  1826.  On  both  sides 
he  is  descended  from  the  sturdy  and  thrifty  Scotch- 
Irish  race  which  has  made  such  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
woven  itself  imperishably  into  the  material  prosper- 
ity and  political  life  of  the  "  Keystone  State."  His 
father  was  the  late  John  North,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant of  Juniata  Coimty,  and  still  remembered  by 
the  old  inhabitants  as  a  man  of  sterling  probity  and 
pure  character.  The  wife  of  John  North,  and  the 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  Jane  Hous- 
ton McAlister,  a  daughter  of  Major  Hugh  McAlister, 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Juniata  County  and 
the  founder  of  McAlisterville,  who  won  his  military 
title  fighting  for  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  under  Washington.  Mr.  North  was  educa- 
ted at  the  excellent  academy  at  MifHinburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  graduated  with  honor  when 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  Choosing  the  profession 
of  law,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  bar  by  a  long 
and  thorough  course  of  study  imder  Judge  Joseph 
Casey,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Union  County,  who 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1848  and  rounded  out  a 
brilliant  career  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims.  Of  a  studious  turn  of  mind  nat- 
urally, young  North  worked  assiduously  over  his 
Coke  and  Blackstone,  and  in  March,  1849,  success- 
fully and  creditably  passed  the  reqxiired  examina- 
tions, and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  County  bar. 
On  the  30th  of  August  following  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Lancaster  County  bar,  and  choosing  the  vil- 
lage of  Columbia,  twelve  miles  from  the  county 
seat  of  Lancaster  County,  as  the  theatre  of  his  oper- 
ations, he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  beginning  was  unaided  by  patrons  or 
patrimony,  but  it  was  courageously  made,  and  in- 
stead of  being  cast  down  by  the  fewness  of  his 
clients,  he  took  advantage  of  his  leisure  to  study 


and  prepare  iiimsclf  for  the  higliest  work,  should  he 
ever  be  called  upon  to  undertake  it.  Habits  of 
Rliidy  acquired  during  liis  academic  training  made 
tliis  a  comparatively  easy  task,  and  as  the  months 
rolled  by,  althougli  briefs  were;  few,  knowledge  ac- 
cumulated, and  when  the  demand  for  it  was  made, 
the  response  was  ready  and  satisfactory.  In  a  few 
years  he  had  conquered  fortune,  and  was  holding  a 
prominent  place  at  the  bar  where  he  first  began 
practice,  a  novice  and  almost  a  total  stranger.  Ear- 
ly recognizing  the  value  of  breadth  of  knowledge 
in  his  profession,  Mr.  North  did  not  limit  his  studies 
to  law  and  precedent,  but  ranging  in  an  orderly 
manner  over  the  whole  field  of  literature,  he  made 
himself  by  degrees  master  of  its  beauties  and  re- 
so^irces,  and  developed  tastes  which  have  remained 
with  him  all  through  a  wonderfully  busy  career,  and 
which  still  continue  a  fountain  of  intellectual 
strength  and  an  unfailing  recreation.  Mr.  North 
identified  himself  from  the  first  with  his  surround- 
ings. He  mingled  freely  with  the  people,  came  to 
understand  them,  and  took  an  interest  in  ever34hing 
of  a  public  nature.  His  fellow-citizens  were  not 
long  in  recognizing  his  worth,  character  and  abil- 
ity, and  he  was  called  to  fill  siiccessively  several 
minor  offices  in  the  borough,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  the  peo- 
ple, irrespective  of  party  views.  In  1854  he  was  the 
candidate  on  both  the  Democratic  and  Independent 
tickets  for  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  serv- 
ing the  term  with  great  benefit  to  his  constituents. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  held  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  which  he  served  upon  several  important 
committees,  including  that  on  credentials,  which 
more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  called  for  the  exer- 
cise of  rare  tact,  judgment  and  discretion,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  and  momentous  condition  of  political 
affairs  at  that  period.  In  1864  he  was  placed  in  the 
field  by  his  party  against  Thaddeus  Stevens  for 
Congress,  and,  though  unsuccessful  in  the  contest, 
ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket — no  mean  compliment  in 
that  year,  perhaps  the  most  stirring  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  1872  he  was  again  nominated  for  Congress 
by  the  Democrats  of  his  district  in  opposition  to  A. 
Herr  Smith,  the  Republican  nominee,  who  was 
elected  by  a  small  majority.  In  1874  he  was  a  can- 
didate at  the  State  Convention  of  his  party  for  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  and  fell 
only  a  few  votes  short  of  the  nomination,  polling 
the  second  highest  number  cast.  Two  years  later 
he  was  a  Delegate-at-Large  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  at  St.  Louis,  where  his  voice  gave 
forth  no  uncertain  sound.    Mr.  North's  name  has 
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been  frequeutlj'  mentioued  for  judicial  station,  but 
he  has  always  declined  to  entertain  any  such  over- 
tures, and  his  decision  has  remained  imalterable.  In 
the  National  election  of  1884  he  was  a  Presidential 
Elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  An  important 
part  of  Mr.  North's  legal  practice  for  many  years 
has  been  as  solicitor  for  a  number  of  leading  corpor- 
atious,  including  railroad  companies,  the  two  Na- 
tional Banks  of  Columbia,  and  several  iron  and  in- 
surance companies.  His  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  wants  and  resources  of  the  State,  no  less  than 
his  well  tried  legal  knowledge,  make  him  a  desir- 
able acquisition  also  to  the  directory  of  several 
large  companies.  In  1873  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Columbia,  and  his 
administration  has  been  characterized  by  wise,  pru- 
dent and  vigorous  measures,  which  have  materially 
advanced  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  without 
in  any  way  jeopardizing  its  interests.  Mr.  North 
has  long  been  distinguished  for  his  active  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education,  which  he  has  zealously  pro- 
moted both  as  a  legislator  and  a  private,  but  influ- 
ential citizen.  In  grateful  recognition  of  this  fact, 
and  also  in  compliment  to  his  talents  and  learning, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  of  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania, conferred  upon  him,  in  May,  "IBS?,  at  the 
annual  commencement,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.  A  professing  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal faith,  Mr.  North  has  attended  regularly  for  many 
years  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  at  Columbia,  of 
which  for  some  years  he  has  been  a  vestryman.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  He 
has  always  been  a  generous  contributor  to  church 
work,  charitable  and  otherwise,  and  a  helpful,  sym- 
pathizing friend  to  the  poor  and  overburdened 
among  his  fellows,  whatever  their  creed.  In  pub- 
lic movement  he  enrolls  himself  or  is  enrolled  among 
those  spirited  men  who  unselfishly  seek  the  general 
good,  and  stop  at  no  labor  or  expense  to  secure  it. 
This  well  known  fact  has  made  him  many  staunch 
friends.  His  success  at  the  bar  has  been  marked, 
and  has  been  achieved  by  genuine  merit,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary capacity  for  work.  In  fact,  of  all  his 
characteristics,  this  capacity  for  work  is  the  most 
remarkable,  and  to  it  may  be  attributed,  more  than 
to  any  other  circumstance,  his  brilliant  success. 
That  Mr.  North  has  achieved  both  distinction  and 
success  at  the  bar  of  Lancaster  County,  is  in  itself 
a  matter  of  no  slight  moment.  It  was  at  this  bar 
that  Buchanan,  Stevens,  Franklin,  Frazer,  Hiester, 
and  other  brilliant  advocates  and  jurists  won  unfa- 
ding laurels,  and  for  a  century  or  more  it  has  been 
distinguished  for  the  erudition  and  skill  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  fame  of  many  of  whom  has  become  na- 


tional. Mr.  North's  place  among  his  contemporaries 
is  in  the  front  rank  of  the  ablest  and  most  gifted. 
This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  upon  the  formation 
of  the  Lancaster  Bar  Association,  organized  in  1880, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  law  and  of  its  adminis- 
tration, he  was  the  unanimous  clioice  of  the  charter 
members  for  President,  and  was  elected.  In  the 
succeeding  elections  which  have  been  held  since 
then,  he  has  been  annually  re-elected.  Years  ago 
lie  became  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  membership  of  which  includes  the 
ablest  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  country,  and 
since  1883  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Council  of  this  distinguished  and  representative 
body.  In  a  sketch  of  this  character  and  limitations, 
no  reference  can  be  made  in  detail  to  Mr.  North's 
great  cases.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that 
he  has  been  retained  in  almost  every  great  case 
brought  up  for  trial  in  his  district  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  in  many  other  celebrated  cases  tried  in 
other  sections  of  the  State.  As  an  erudite  jurist 
and  wise  counsellor  he  has  few  equals.  In  his  pre- 
sentation of  argument  to  court  or  jury  he  is  clear, 
logical  and  convincing,  wasting  no  time  or  effort  in 
dealing  with  unimportant  details,  but  reserving  his 
strength  and  knowledge  for  the  essentials.  He  is 
a  master  of  argument,  and  employs  this  power  when 
necessary  with  remarkable  results.  His  strength 
lies  not  in  rhetorical  embellishments  nor  declama- 
tory power,  but  in  lucidity  of  explanation  and  the 
air  of  candor  and  conviction  with  which  he  invests 
his  statements.  His  methods  are  simple,  and  are 
based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  case  on 
his  own  part,  and  a  belief  that  when  it  is  clearly 
presented  to  those  before  whom  it  is  tried,  they  may 
be  brought  to  see  it  in  precisely  the  same  light  as  it 
appears  to  the  counsel  presenting  it.  He  prefers  the 
colloquial  style  in  addressing  a  jury,  although  quite 
capable  in  any  other.  In  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses he  displays  rare  powers  of  judgment.  He 
sedulously  avoids  stirring  up  obstinacy  or  awaken- 
ing suspicion.  His  manner  is  friendly,  yet  digni- 
fied and  always  sagacious.  By  clever  questioning 
he  elicits  from  the  witness  a  series  of  replies  cover- 
ing all  important  details,  which  follow  each  other 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  the  attention  and 
hold  the  interest  of  the  jury.  He  conducts  his  cross- 
examinations  in  a  more  severe  style,  but  always 
with  a  becoming  regard  for  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  witness  interrogated,  while  fully  con- 
scious of  his  own  and  the  interests  of  his  client. 
His  arguments  addressed  to  the  court  always  evince 
a  clear  understanding  of  legal  principles,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  salient  points  of  the 
case  in  hand  and  of  the  law  applicable  thereto.  His 
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jiiemoiy,  carefully  Iraincd  and  developed  by  early 
study  and  exereisc,  is  prodigious,  and  enables  liim 
to  cite  law  and  precedent  in  a  manner  that  invari- 
ably surprises  those  who  listen  to  him  for  the  first 
time.  There  is  an  absence  of  flurry  or  excitement 
about  even  his  most  earnest  appeals,  whicli  is  often 
in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  impassioned  but  occa- 
sionally ludicrous  harangues  of  less  skillful  oppo- 
nents. His  office  business  is  very  large,  and  in  its 
management  lie  exhibits  the  same  easy,  dignified 
but  pleasant  manners  which  characterize  his  unpro- 
fessional intercourse.  His  younger  professional 
brethren  recognize  in  him  a  warm,  helpful,  sympa- 
thetic friend,  and  consult  him  freely,  being  as  well 
aware  of  his  commanding  ability  as  of  his  cordial 
good  will.  His  politeness  is  unfailing,  and  has  been 
known  to  stand  the  severest  tests.  Although  he  is 
always  weighted  down  with  business,  he  is  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  few  minutes  to  a  friend  or  client, 
and  to  give  consolation  or  counsel  as  may  be  re- 
quired. It  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  never  been 
known  to  treat  any  one  with  asperity  or  harshness. 
In  ordinary  Intercourse  his  manner  is  charming, 
combining  the  qualities  of  the  scholar,  the  gentle- 
man and  the  experienced  man  of  affairs.  His  circle 
of  friends  is  extremely  large,  and  by  all  he  is  re- 
vered and  respected  as  a  learned  and  worthy  man  of 
gentle  instincts  and  the  purest  character.  His  home 
is  one  in  which  the  arts  and  graces  are  cultivated, 
and  within  it  he  finds  well  earned  relaxation  in  the 
higher  literature  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  delightful 
hospitality.  Mr.  North's  wife,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried December  23,  1868,  was  formerly  Miss  Serena 
M.  Franklin,  whose  father,  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  E. 
Franklin,  LL.D.,  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  twice  Attorney-General  of  the 
State.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  this  mar- 
riage, a  daughter.  Miss  Serena  Mayer  North,  and  a 
son,  Hugh  M.  North,  Jr. 


CHAELES  M.  KEED. 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  REED,  a  distinguished  and 
wealthy  citizen  and  business  man  of  Erie,  at  one 
time  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Erie 
district,  and  widely  known  throiighout  the  whole 
Lake  region  and  contiguous  sections  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  and  most  successful  promoters  of  inland 
transportation,  was  born  at  Erie,  April  23,  1803, 
and  died  there,  December  16,  1871.  For  close  upon 
a  century  the  family  of  which  he  was,  for  years  pre- 
ceding his  death,  the  honored  head,  has  been  domi- 
ciled at  Erie,  which  was  founded  by  his  grandfather. 


C'olonel  Scth  Reed,  in  1795.  The  latter,  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  a  |)hysician  by  profession,  and 
resided  at  Uxbridge,  MassachUKcttH,  aljout  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  In  the  struggle  for  independence 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  devotion  to  tlie 
cause  of  the  colonists.  He  took  the  field  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  participated  as  a  Colonel  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  tliroughout  the  long  and 
desperate  struggle  which  culminated  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Colonies  was  noted  for  his  bold  and 
manly  defiance  of  the  Britisli.  Immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  acqidred  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  land  in  Ontario,  New  York,  which  was 
known  as  the  "Reed  and  Ryckman  Location."  In 
1795  he  disposed  of  this  tract  to  advantage  and  with 
his  wife  and  family,  then  consisting  of  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  removed  to  the  harbor  of  Presque 
Isle,  which  had  been  acquired  by  Pennsylvania  some 
three  years  previously.  Having  brought  with  him 
a  large  stock  of  Indian  supplies,  he  established  a 
trading  post  on  the  site  of  the  old  Presque  Isle  stock- 
ade, which  had  been  desolated,  long  before,  by  the 
bloody  Massasawba  massacre.  The  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  Rufus  Seth  Reed,  a  son  of 
Colonel  Reed.  A  contemporary  writer  has  de- 
clared that  "his  career  is  so  identified  with  the  early 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Erie,  that  the  record  of 
either  is  the  history  of  both."  He  died  June  12, 
1846,  leaving  only  one  child,  the  son  of  his  second 
wife,  born  Agnes  Irwin.  This  son,  Charles  M. 
Reed,  a  mere  outline  of  whose  life  is  here  recorded, 
became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
epoch  in  which  he  lived,  and  ranked  among  the 
greatest  financiers  of  America.  Growing  up  amid 
the  stirring  scenes  of  frontier  life,  in  daily  inter- 
course with  the  hardy  patriots  whose  courage,  dar- 
ing, and  unconquerable  confidence  in  the  success  of 
right  and  their  own  prowess  had  just  given  birth  to 
a  nation,  his  character  early  developed  great  force 
and  as  it  matured,  made  him  a  leader  of  men.  Sup- 
plementing a  thorough  collegiate  education  by 
a  course  of  legal  study  under  Horace  Binney,  of 
Philadelphia,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  But  the 
energies  of  his  nature  demanded  a  more  comprehen- 
sive work,  and  in  wrestling  with  the  great  natural 
and  financial  problems  confronting  those  engaged 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  pro- 
moting intercourse  between  its  various  parts,  he 
foimd  congenial,  absorbing  and  highly  remunerative 
occupation  for  his  magnificent  capabilities.  His 
powers  and  resources  were  those  of  a  master  mind, 
and  were  as  versatile  as  they  were  wonderful.  "To 
supervise  the  stores,  the  -mill  and  the  farms  of  his 
father  was  not  employment  enough  for  his  energies. 
Cradled  upon  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  he  saw 
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that  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  to  be  reached 
by  this  channel;  as  the  country  stretching  to  the 
Mississippi  was  to  be  peopled  and  its  commerce 
opened."  His  masterly  intellect  readily  perceived 
the  grandeur  of  this  opening  and  his  giant  energy 
recognized  in  the  opportunities  it  presented  a  con- 
genial task.  The  problem,  as  presented  to  his 
mind's  eye,  was  simple.  "  The  West  was  open, 
hostilities  had  ceased,  and  the  Indian  title  had  been 
extinguished ;  the  genius  of  Fulton  had  adapted 
steam  to  navigation,  and  Clinton  had  connected  the 
Hudson  with  Lake  Erie.  To  extend  the  line  to  the 
verge  of  the  inland  seas,  and  thus  bear  forward  the 
standard  of  civilization,  was  the  duty  of  the  hour." 
To  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  he  bent  all 
his  powerful  energies,  and  the  results  which  he 
achieved  were  colossal  in  their  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. He  began  b}'  jDurchasing  and  completing 
the  "Peacock,"  a  small  steamer  whicli  its  projec- 
tors were  unable  to  finish  on  Lake  Erie,  and  with 
this  vessel  as  a  basis,  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  line  of 
operations  which  included  the  establishment  of 
wharves,  wood-stations  and  warehouses,  at  salient 
points  here  and  there  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes, 
then,  so  far  as  navigation  was  concerned,  an  almost 
trackless  waste  of  waters.  As  new  harbors  were 
discovered  new  settlements  followed  and  new  sta- 
tions sprang  up.  On  the  new  and  then  unrivalled 
steamer  "  Jefferson,"  which  he  had  just  purchased, 
he  made  a  trip  to  Chicago  in  1834,  to  attend  the 
Government  land  sale.  His  keen  discernment  im- 
mediately saw  the  advantage  of  the  location,  al- 
though at  the  time  tliere  was  not  even  a  wharf  at  the 
place  and  his  steamer  had  to  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
He  purchased  largel}'  of  the  lots  offered  for  sale  and 
soon  had  a  wharf  and  warehouse  in  process  of  con- 
struction, which,  long  known  as  Reed's  Wharf  and 
Reed's  Stores,  were  the  pioneer  structures  on  the 
now  famous  "  South  Side."  Steamer  after  steamer 
was  added  to  his  line  as  fast  as  circumstances  war- 
ranted, and  from  1850  to  1853  his  fleet  consisted  of 
at  least  twelve  vessels  which  were  "a  synonym  for 
elegance,  reliability  and  speed,"  and  which  formed 
the  first  daily  line  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 
They  were  the  pride  of  the  Lakes,  and  worked  won- 
ders in  developing  the  trade  of  that  vast  region.  In 
1837,  being  then  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  construction 
of  a  canal  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie ;  and  several 
years  later,  when  the  work  was  given  over  to  private 
enterprise,  after  the  failure  of  the  State  to  complete 
it,  he  resolutely  took  hold  of  it,  and  "by  energetic 
efforts  and  large  advances"  pushed  it  to  comple- 
tion. Of  this  great  waterway,  by  means  of  which 
through  communication  was  established  in  1843,  he 


was  the  principal  owner  until  it  was  superseded  by 
railroads  and  abandoned.  At  this  time  he  was  the 
creditor  of  the  enterprise  to  the  extent  of  $1,100,000. 
Elected  to  Congress  in  1843,  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington with  his  family,  and  threw  himself  with 
characteristic  ardor  into  the  work  of  legislation. 
His  pet  scheme  was  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
of  Erie,  for  which  he  secured  an  appropriation  of 
#40,000.  His  merits  and  abilities  were  speedily 
recognized  in  the  National  Legislature,  and  he  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  his  most  distinguished  asso- 
ciates, including  Webster,  Adams,  Wright,  Benton 
and  Douglas.  In  the  vast  domain  of  railroad  enter- 
prise he  was  both  a  pioneer  and  an  enthusiastic 
worker.  To  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  commenced 
in  1849,  he  lent  valuable  assistance,  furnishing  the 
iron  reqiiired  and  also  a  great  portion  of  the  equip- 
ment. Being  the  heaviest  stockholder  in  this  corpor- 
ation, he  wielded  a  controlling  influence  in  its  affairs 
and  was  its  President  for  a  number  of  years.  In  all 
the  region  round  about  the  Lakes  his  efforts  were 
plainly  visible,  as  he  employed  his  ample  wealth 
liberally  in  promoting  every  means  of  transport  and 
inter-communication,  including  stage  lines,  canals, 
steamers  and  railroads,  with  rare  courage  backing 
each  enterprise  in  its  turn  as  fully  as  its  needs  de- 
manded. It  is  to  this  sagacious  boldness  that  his 
splendid  success  must  in  truth  be  largely  ascribed. 
His  public  spirit  was  equally  as  great  as  his  enter- 
prise and  boldness.  A  monument  illustrating  it  is 
the  Reed  House,  "  in  which  he  invested  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  with  little  hope  of  return." 
The  famous  Erie  Water  Works  and  also  the  great 
iron  rolling  mill  at  Erie,  each  of  which  was  built 
with  the  capital  he  furnished,  are  additional  evi- 
dences of  his  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  city. 
The  cause  of  charity  found  in  him  a  generous  bene- 
factor at  all  times;  and  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
and  pressing  need  as,  for  instance,  the  great  fire  at 
Pittsburgh,  in  1845,  and  that  at  Chicago,  in  1871,  he 
set  a  noble  example  of  promptness  and  liberality. 
A  professing  Christian,  he  was  connected  with  St. 
Paul's  Church  (Episcopalian)  from  its  organization 
in  1827,  until  his  death,  and  was  a  liberal  subscriber 
to  all  the  religious  work  of  this  large  and  influential 
congregation.  He  was  the  main  contributor  to  the 
present  edifice  and  at  his  own  expense  furnished  the 
bell  and  tower.  General  Reed's  health  began  to  faU 
many  years  previous  to  his  death,  and  for  some  five 
or  six  years  preceding  that  event  he  was  imable  to 
walk  without  assistance.  The  cause  of  his  phj^si- 
cal  prostration  was  incessant  work,  but  this  did  not 
affect  his  intellectual  faculties,  which  he  retained 
unimpaired  and  unclouded  to  the  very  last.  His 
funeral,  which  took  place  from  St.  Paul's  Church, 
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Erie,  was  atUinded  by  the  leading  rcpresenlalives  of 
the  pulpit,  bar  and  bench  of  Ev'ie,  and  by  many  dis- 
tingTushed  citizens  from  other  places.  Bishop 
Spaulding  preached  the  funeral  oration,  in  the 
co\irse  of  which,  after  eulogizing  his  deceased  friend 
as  a  Ciiristiaii  gentleman,  he  said :  "  Had  lie  given 
his  life  to  such  studies,  he  would  have  been  among 
the  greatest  of  statesmen.  He  had  in  him  tlie  ele- 
ments by  which  he  might  have  become  one  of  t!ic 
first  political  economists  of  his  time,  lie  would 
have  administered  with  grand  success  the  finances 
of  an  empire."  In  the  sphere  to  which  he  largely 
confined  his  activities  he  was  unexcelled  in  his  day 
and  generation.  The  system  of  low  rates  of  freight 
and  fare,  originally  adopted  and  always  advocated 
by  him,  did  more  to  build  up  the  Northwest  than 
any  other  single  agency  in  operation  before  the  in- 
troduction of  railroads,  and  the  history  of  that  sec- 
tion must  always  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.  Down 
to  the  very  last  days  of  his  existence  he  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  passing  events  and  aided  in  carrying 
out  business  projects  of  importance,  one  of  the  lat- 
est being  the  building  of  a  new  route  to  the  But- 
ler Coimty  coal  fields.  His  judgment  was  almost 
unerring  and  guided  by  it  he  rarely  made  a  mistake 
in  his  plans  or  investments.  He  became  one  of  the 
exceptionally  rich  men  of  the  country,  his  fortune 
at  the  time  of  his  death  being  estimated  at  from 
seven  to  ten  millions.  General  Reed's  mental  quali- 
ties were  of  a  very  high  order.  He  had  read  and 
studied  a  great  deal  and  was  fully  abreast  of  the 
time  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  On  all  matters  of 
passing  interest  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  well 
informed.  His  conversational  powers  were  extra- 
ordinary, and,  super-added  to  his  kindliness  of 
manner,  made  him  at  all  times  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  His  friends  were  found  in  all  circles, 
and  his  virtues  were  universally  admitted.  The 
head  of  a  family  which  for  three  generations  had 
held  position  as  the  leading  famUy  of  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  a  life-long  resident  and  known  to 
every  inhabitant  of  Erie,  he  easily  ranked  as  its 
first  citizen.  His  remains  repose  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  stately  monument  in  the  Erie  cemetery, 
which  now  marks  the  resting-place  of  four  genera- 
tions of  the  name  of  Reed,  which  must  always  be 
held  in  honored  and  affectionate  remembrance  by 
those  at  all  familiar  with  the  grand  achievements 
and  good  deeds  of  the  able  men  who  have  borne  it. 
General  Reed  married,  in  1838,  Miss  Harriet  W., 
daughter  of  Luther  Gibson,  Esq.,  of  Watertown, 
New  York,  who  bore  him  seven  children,  of  whom 
three  died  in  early  infancy.  One  of  his  daughters 
(Mrs.  Rawle  wife  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Rawle,  Mayor 
of  Erie,)  died  two  years  preceding  her  father's  death. 


The  surviving  memljcrs  of  the  family  are  the  widow 
and  two  sons  :  Charles  M.  Reed  and  Lloyd  G  Reed. 
The  first  mentioned  son  was  twice  Mayor  of  Erie, 
and  has  long  been  i)rominent  in  the  councils  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  is  also  identified  with  a  num- 
ber of  important  railroad  interests  in  the  State. 


WILLIAM  A.  IIERROK 

WILLIAIVI  ANDERSON  HERRON,  an  honored 
and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  August  7, 
1821,  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  house  which  is  still  stand- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Penn  Avenue  and  Eighth 
Street.  Mr.  Herron  comes  of  Revolutionary  stock, 
his  ancestry  being  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  His 
paternal  great-grandfather,  Francis  Herron,  was 
born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  came  to  America 
in  1734,  and  with  his  younger  brothers  David,  Wil- 
liam and  James  and  his  two  sisters  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, settled  on  what  is  known  as  Herron's  Branch 
(named  after  him)  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  1745.  Francis  Herron  married  Mary  Mc- 
Nutt,  also  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  family,  and  had 
issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz. :  John, 
James  and  William,  and  Mary  and  Sarah.  He  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation  and  died  in  1755.  James, 
the  second  son  of  Francis,  and  grandfather  of  WU- 
liam  A.  Herron,  was  born  in  1754.  He  married 
Nancy  Davidson,  and  had  issue  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  viz.  :  John,  (William  A.  Herron's  father), 
William,  Davidson  and  James,  and  Nancy  and 
Sarah.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  brave  soldier, 
and  was  made  Major  in  the  American  army  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  He  died  in  1829,  leaving 
behind  him  an  excellent  record  as  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier.  John,  his  eldest  son  and 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  at  Herron's  Branch, 
April  3,  1792.  In  1812  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  Having  a  fair 
education  and  being  industrious,  energetic  and  sa- 
gacious, he  prospered,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
owner  of  a  large  saw  and  grist  mill  on  what  is  now 
Eighth  Street,  below  Penn  Avenue,  besides  acquir- 
ing other  property.  He  was  always  fully  abreast  of 
the  times,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
among  the  first  to  utilize  steam  power,  having  put 
the  second  steam  engine  in  use  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  in  his  mOl  on  Eighth  Street.  He 
also  owned  a  farm,  coal  lands,  and  other  properties 
of  value,  at  Minersville,  now  the  Thirteenth  Ward 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  was  largely  engaged  in  contract- 
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ing  and  building,  making  brick,  coal  mining  and 
farming.  He  superintended  all  his  enterprises  and 
kept  almost  constantly  employed  a  number  of  clerks 
and  a  small  army  of  men,  in  whom  he  took  a  friend- 
ly interest.  He  was  generous  and  charitable  and  al- 
ways stood  ready  to  succor  the  needy  and  unfortu- 
nate. He  was  kind  and  considerate  and  it  was  said 
of  him  that  he  knew  most  of  the  children  in  Miners- 
ville  bj^name.  Indeed,  he  was  generally  loved  and 
respected  by  all.  He  married,  in  1817,  Miss  Clarissa 
Anderson,  daughter  of  Major  William  and  Nancy 
(Cann)  Anderson.  Major  Anderson,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  notable  Pittsburgh  family  of 
that  name.  In  the  History  of  Allegheny  County 
reference  is  made  to  him  as  follows  : 

"  He  came  to  America  when  the  cry  of  liberty  had 
lately  arisen  among  the  colonists,  and  with  all  a 
young  man's  ardor  he  entered  heartily  into  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  between  1775- 
'80,  when  he  first  put  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the 
coxmtry  that  was  so  soon  to  shake  off  the  thrall  of 
the  tyrant  of  the  old  world.  He  first  settled  in  Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania,  but  soon  joined  the  army  under 
General  Washington,  taking  the  rank  of  Major,  and 
serving  with  distinction  throughout  the  war." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the  building 
business  and  in  competition  with  others  was 
awarded  the  contract  for  building  the  Executive 
Mansion  (the  "  White  House")  at  Washington,  D. 
C. ,  the  excellent  condition  of  which  at  this  day, 
more  than  a  century  later,  is  a  splendid  testimonial 
to  his  honesty  and  judgment.  "  Stout,  hearty  and 
vigorous,  he  possessed  remarkable  executive  ability 
and  was  honored  with  the  friendship  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time,  including  Washington 
himself.  As  an  instance  of  his  physical  strength  as 
well  as  his  determined  will,  it  is  related  that  at  one 
time,  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  he  walked 
from  Washington  to  Carlisle  in  twenty-four  hours." 
Major  Anderson  removed  from  Carlisle  in  1795,  go- 
ing first  to  Huntingdon  and  afterwards  to  Bedford, 
Pennsylvania,  in  each  of  which  places  he  erected 
public  buildings.  In  1797  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Pittsburgh,  on  Penn  Street  near  Pitt  (now 
Fourth)  Street,  in  a  house  built  of  logs.  He  built 
the  second  grist  mill  put  up  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
first  steam  saw-mill  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains. Buying  logs  from  the  Indians  round  about 
he  did  a  large  business  in  lumber,  his  mill  often 
running  day  and  night  to  supply  the  demand.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Colonel  James  O'Hara, 
and  with  him  took  an  active  part  in  all  public  en- 
terprises. He  built  a  number  of  the  principal  edi- 
fices of  Pittsburgh,  including  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Wood  Street,  which  was  built  over  the 
old  log  structure  "  the  logs  being  taken  out  of  the 


windows  of  the  new  church."  He  died  in  1821, 
being  then  a  resident  of  Mercer  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  and 
whither  he  had  removed  in  the  preceding  year,  hav- 
ing retired  from  business.  His  remains  were  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Pittsburgh,  beside  those  of  his  wife,  a  native  of 
Carlisle, and  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ann  Cann. 
From  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  his  famil)',  it 
will  be  perceived  that  Colonel  William  A.  Herron, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  springs  from  ancestors 
distinguished  for  their  love  of  God,  love  of  country 
and  love  of  work.  From  their  advent  in  the  New 
World  they  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and 
the  respect  and  favor  of  their  neighbors  and  fellow- 
citizens.  The  patriotic  instincts  of  the  family  are 
remarkable  and  have  continued  unabated  from  the 
Kevolution  down  to  recent  times.  Three  of  Mr. 
Herron's  iincles  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  under 
General  Harrison.  Three  of  his  brothers  and  one  of 
his  sons  served  in  tlie  Union  Army.  One  of  the 
foi-mer,  Francis  J.  Herron,  now  of  New  York  City, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  when  but  twen- 
ty-six years  old,  and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  the  youngest  General  officer  in  the  Union 
army.  William  A.  Herron  started  his  business 
career  with  a  good  education,  beginning  ear'y  in 
life  as  a  clerk  for  A.  Waj'  &  Company,  dry  goods 
merchants,  at  Pittsburgh,  but  finding  indoor  life  too 
confining  and  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  gave 
up  his  position  and  went  into  the  coal  business  to 
assist  his  father,  who  was  then  operating  a  large 
number  of  mines  in  Minersville,  now  the  Thirteenth 
Ward  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1846  lie  became  a  member 
of  the  coal  firm  of  Herron,  Brown  &  Company,  of 
which  his  father  was  the  senior  member.  The  firm 
owned  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  River  near  Turtle  Creek,  and  filled  large  con- 
tract s  for  iron  mills,  factories  and  gas  works  in 
Pittsburgh,  besides  shipping  large  quantities  of  coal 
to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cairo  and  New  Orleans,  in 
flat  boats.  Owing  to  failing  health  Mr.  Herron  was 
compelled  to  discontinue  business  for  a  time,  and 
he  then  devoted  two  j^ears  to  general  travel  and  rest 
to  recuperate,  after  which,  with  his  brother-in-law 
Richard  Sill,  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
He  shortly  afterwards  had  partnership  interests  in 
a  brass  foundry,  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  cot- 
ton batting,  besides  being  part  owner  of  a  large 
tract  of  coal  land  near  Pine  Run,  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  River,  which  was  operated  under  the  firm  name 
of  Herron,  Blackburn  &  Company.  This  firm  did 
an  extensive  business,  building  a  coal  railroad  to 
supply  the  trade.  Mr.  Herron  also  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Hercules  O'Connor,  and  together 
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tlicy  i)urcliased  llic  slcaniboiil  "George  Albree " 
and  suiue  model  barges  and  took  conti-acts  to  Hiiiipl}' 
the  gas  works  at  St.  Jjouis  with  coal,  riinniiig  tiic 
cargoes  to  Cairo  in  flat  boats  and  reloading  there  in 
model  barges  to  tow  to  St.  Louis.  In  IS/jC  Mr. 
Herron  engaged  in  the  banking  business  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Wood  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  where  the 
Germania  National  Bank  is  now  erecting  its  fine  new 
building.  In  1800,  perceiving  the  need  of  greater 
banking  facilities  in  Pittsburgli,  lie  took  an  active 
part  in  founding  the  German  Bank,  (now  the  Ger- 
man National)  and  later  on  he  helped  to  organize 
the  Iron  City  Trust  Company,  which  subsequently 
became  the  Second  National  Bank.  He  also  co-oper- 
ated in  the  formation  of  the  Third  National  Bank 
and  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  which,  like  the  others 
named,  are  to-day  among  the  strongest  tinancial  in- 
stitutions of  the  city.  In  1863  he,  with  two  other 
well-known  citizens,  secured  a  charter  and  organ- 
ized the  People's  Saving  Bank,  of  which  he  became 
the  first  President,  and  which  has  become  one  of 
the  most  successful  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
city.  In  1860  Mr.  Herron  was  induced  to  accept 
the  nomination  of  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Allegheny 
County.  He  was  elected  by  a  flattering  majority 
and  served  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  until  1860  (being  re-elected  in  1803)  when 
he  retired,  owing  to  the  condition  of  his  health,  al- 
though he  could  have  been  again  re-elected  had  he 
cared  to  continue  in  office.  Freed  from  the  cares 
of  office  he  next  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  real 
estate,  and  so  continued  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1877  he  took  his  youngest  son  John  W.  Herron  in  as 
partner,  and  still  later,  in  1883,  his  son,  Rufus  H. 
Herron,  the  business  being  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  William  A.  Herron  &  Sons.  The  firm  does 
a  large  business,  second  to  none  in  the  city,  and 
holds  a  high  rank.  Rufus  H.  Herron  and  John  W. 
Herron  have  since  risen  to  prominence  in  Pittsburgh 
business  circles,  and  the  latter  is  Vice-President  of 
the  Commercial  National  Bank,  in  that  city.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Herron  was 
active  and  indefatigable  in  his  services  to  the  Union 
cause.  Although  prevented  by  ill  health  from  tak- 
ing the  field,  he  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good 
work  at  home  and  aided  liberally  with  his  means 
and  influence  in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the 
National  government.  At  several  crises  during  the 
war  his  services  proved  of  the  utmost  value.  He 
was  appointed  a  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Pollock  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  J.  G. 
Barnard,  U.  S.  A.  Some  years  after  the  war  Gen- 
eral Barnard  wrote  as  follows  of  Colonel  Herron's 
service,  the  letter  being  intended  for  historical  pvir- 
poses : 


"Wahjii.notox,  March  20,  1870. 

('olonel  W.  A.  Ifrrron: — At  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confcdcirate  army 
under  General  Lee  in  .June,  1803.  great  anxiety  was 
felt  as  to  the  safety  of  Pittsburgh,  whose  manufac- 
turing establisluiK'nls  in  iron,  niacliinery  and  other 
objects  of  great  impoi'tancc  to  lh(;  counl  ry,  not  only 
in  a  comnHjrcial  8(!nse  but  as  supplying  the  material 
of  war,  ollered  a  strong  inducement  to  a  powerful 
raid,  if  not  as  a  direct  ol)ject  of  the  enemy's  cam- 
paign. At  the  solicitations  of  leading  citizens  of 
Pittsburgh  and  her  representative  in  Congress,  Gen- 
eral Moorhead,  I  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh  by  Mr. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
her  citizens  in  fortifying  the  place.  The  great  man- 
ufactories were,  for  the  time,  mostly  closed,  and 
nearly  all  the  working  forces  of  able-bodied  men — 
several  thousand — were,  the  very  first  day  of  my  ar- 
rival placed  at  my  disposal.  Without  previous 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  country  and  with  but 
a  single  engineer  ofiicer  (Major  Craighill)  to  assist 
me,  the  reconnoissances  and  the  putting  intelligently 
at  work  such  a  large  body  of  men,  with  no  previous 
organization,  was  an  arduous  and  embarrassing  task. 
Tlie  intelligent  aid  of  many  of  the  citizens,  espec- 
ially of  the  proprietors  of  the  large  iron  works, 
enabled  me  to  surmoimt  the  difflcultj'.  But  to  your- 
self I  was  more  particularly  indebted.  Placing 
your  services  entirely  at  my  disposal,  j^ou  consti- 
tuted yourself  virtually  an  aide-de-camp  and  an  ad- 
jutant— guiding  me  with  your  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  localities,  in  my  reconnoissances — pointing 
out  before  hand  the  salient  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  thus  furnishing  the  indispensa- 
ble clues  to  a  proper  location  of  field  works  and  en- 
abling me  to  send  out  my  working  parties  to  proper 
points,  before  I,  myself,  had  been  able  properlj'  to 
reconnoitre  them.  I  cannot  too  highly  speak  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  your  services  in  those 
critical  days.    I  am  very  respectfully, 

Yours  most  obediently, 

J.  G.  Baenaed, 

Colonel  of  Engineers,  and  Brevet  Major- General, 
U.  S.  ^ 

Mr  Herron  was  never  a  politician,  but  in  1879  he 
was  appointed  Pension  Agent  for  Pittsburgh  by 
President  Hayes,  who  was  his  warm  friend,  and  he 
held  that  office  four  years.  His  health  failed  him 
during  his  terra  as  Pension  Agent,  and  since  leaving 
that  office  he  has  not  taken  any  very  active  part  in 
business  outside  of  a  general  oversight  and  interest 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate.  It  is  proper 
to  state  here  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  as 
Pension  Agent  he  was  warmly  complimented  by  the 
authorities  at  Washington  for  the  careful  and 
prompt  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  business 
of  the  office.  Within  a  few  months  after  his  retire- 
ment the  Government  was  able  to  close  his  account 
and  sent  him  a  certificate  in  full  to  that  effect ;  a 
fact  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  understood 
that  it  usually  requires  several  years  to  settle  the  ac- 
counts of  a  retiring  Pension  Agent.  Mr.  Herron  is 
an  influential  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
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Commerce,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  a 
number  of  years,  and  also  a  member  of  Select  Coun- 
cil of  the  city  for  several  years.  In  religious  and 
charitable  work  he  has  always  taken  a  leading  part. 
Since  his  fifteenth  year  he  has  been  a  professing 
member  and  active  worker  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  held  the  office  of  Elder  and  Trustee  for 
many  years,  and  has  done  excellent  work  in  the 
Sabbath-school  at  Miners ville,  of  which  he  was  Su- 
perintendent for  a  long  period.  In  1888  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Centennial  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  at  Philadelphia.  He  has 
also  at  various  times  been  a  delegate  to  the  Synod 
and  Presbytery,  representing  the  Third  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  Pittsburgh.  In  charitable  matters 
he  has  likewise  taken  a  warm  interest.  Since  1863 
he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Dixmont  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Vice-President  of 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Vice-President  of  the 
Blind  Asylum  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  a  Di- 
rector in  the  Young  Men's  Home,  and  also  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  In  educational 
work  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  and  for 
many  years  held  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Public 
Schools.  Mr.  Herron  is  still  one  of  the  active  and 
busy  men  of  Pittsburgh,  interested  in  its  welfare 
and  development  and  prominent  in  all  movements 
of  a  public  charitable  character.  Although  an- 
noyed by  ill  health  in  early  life,  he  is  to-day  a  vigor- 
ous specimen  of  manhood,  erect  and  sturdy,  and 
capable  of  no  end  of  hard  work.  His  family  have 
long  been  noted  for  their  kindly  natures,  and  he  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed,  it  has  been  as- 
serted of  him  that  "  he  has  probably  more  friends 
to  the  square  mile  than  any  other  man  in  Western 
Pennsylvania."  His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Louisa  J. 
Hills, daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Rufus  Hills,  a  phj^sician 
of  note  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  native  of  Ames- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  most  estimable 
and  respected  women  in  Pittsburgh,  where  she  has 
been  active  for  many  years  in  religious,  charitable 
and  philanthropic  work.  Her  splendid  executive 
ability  was  recognized  by  her  election,  in  1865,  as 
the  first  President  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Pittsburgh,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the 
principal  organizers.  She  has  been  President  since 
1875  of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Poor,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  organizations  in 
Pittsburgh,  which  she  was  the  means  of  organizing, 
and  which  relieves  and  assists  thousands  of  the 
worthy  poor  annually,  withoxit  regard  to  color,  na- 
tionality or  sect.  She  likewise  renders  valuable  as- 
sistance in  almost  all  the  other  charitable  work  of  the 


city.  Of  her  it  has  been  written  that  "she  is  the 
personal  friend  of  every  needy  family  in  the  city." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herron  were  married  October  23, 
1843.  They  have  had  seven  children,  of  whom  three 
survive,  viz. :  Rufus  H.  Herron,  Sarah  (now  Mrs. 
Ogden  M.  Edwards)  and  John  W.  Herron.  In 
speaking  of  Mr.  William  A.  Herron,  one  who  has 
been  intimately  connected  with  him  for  many  years 
remarked : 

"Mr.  Herron  is  an  exemplary  man,  a  Christian 
gentleman  of  the  highest  type  ;  always  kind  to  and 
thoughtful  of  those  around  him,  never  forgetting  a 
friend  but  always  ready  to  forgive  an'  enemy ; 
strictly  temperate,  scrupulously  honest  and  of  such 
superior  ability  that  had  nature  given  him  health 
and  strength  he  must  have  risen  to  distinction 
among  the  chief  men  of  his  day,  for  he  is  a  man  of 
great  natural  parts." 

He  loves  nothing  so  well  as  to  talk  about  the  city 
that  he  has  seen  grow,  almost  from  a  village,  to  the 
most  important  manufacturing  centre  in  the  Repub- 
lic. As  it  is,  even  with  the  great  drawback  of  deli- 
cate health  in  earlier  life,  Mr.  Herron  has  carved  a 
name  for  himself  among  the  most  active  and  ener- 
getic men  of  Pittsburgh,  which  will  long  endure. 

 1  

HENRY  HICE. 

HON.  HENRY  HICE,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Beaver, 
and  formerly  Judge  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Judicial 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Hopewell 
township.  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  January 
24,  1834.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  William  Hice,  of 
said  county,  a  farmer  of  means  and  influence,  and  a 
grandson  of  Henry  Hice,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
and  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Ligonier  Val- 
ley, Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania.  In  1857,  having 
completed  an  academic  education,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  as  a  clerk  and  pupil  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Col.  Richard  P.  Roberts  of  Beaver,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1859  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Beaver 
County.  Being  a  young  man  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  promise,  he  attracted  the  attention  and 
won  the  respect  of  his  preceptor,  who  offered  him  a 
partnership  in  his  law  business.  This  offer  he 
gratefully  accepted,  and  the  association  thus  begun 
terminated  only  with  the  death  of  Col.  Roberts,  who 
was  killed  in  1868,  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Mr. 
Hice  continued  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Beaver  un- 
til 1871,  when  he  transferred  his  office  and  residence 
to  Beaver  Falls.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Courts  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Judicial  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  whereupon  he  returned  to  the  village 
of  Beaver,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  Judge 
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Hice'a  term  of  ollicc  cxijircd  .Iiunuiry  1^  1885.  He 
then  vcsumcd  llie  practice  of  law,  and  having  no 
political  ambitions  to  gratify,  has  devoted  to  it  his 
whole  time  and  energy.  His  skill  as  a  lawyer  has 
given  him  an  extended  reputation  and  his  clientage, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  co\mty,  is  drawn  from  a 
wide  extent  of  territorj\  During  his  more  than 
thirty  years  of  activity,  both  at  tlie  bar  and  on  the 
bench.  Judge  Ilice  has  been  an  industrious  and 
honest  worker,  zealous  in  the  interests  of  his  clients 
as  an  advocate  and  counselor,  and  impartial  and 
just  in  his  rulings  as  a  judge.  No  man  in  the  couutj^ 
is  held  in  more  sincere  esteem  and  few  are  more 
deserving  of  the  respect  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Judge  Hice's  first  wife,  whom  be  married  April  3, 
1860,  was  Miss  Ruth  Ann  Ralston,  a  granddaughter 
of  John  Roberts,  of  Frankfort  Springs,  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  died  in  1872.  On  July  25,  1877,  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Minis,  daughter  of  Hon.  Daniel 
Aguew,  ex-Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY. 

SAMUEL  LIGHTFOOT  SMEDLEY,  Chief  Engi- 
neer, and,  ex-officio,  a  Park  Commissioner  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  was  born  at  Edgmont,  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania,  December  29,  1832.  He  is 
descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from  George 
Smedley,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  England,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1682  with  other  followers 
of  William  Penn,  and  settled  at  Middletown,  Penn- 
sylvania, buying  land  there,  lying  just  west  of  the 
present  town  of  Media,  which  is  still  owned,  occu- 
pied and  cultivated  by  his  descendants.  The  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Samuel  L.  Smedley, 
Sr.,  was  born  and  reared  on  this  farm.  More  than 
ordinarily  endowed  mentally,  he  acquired  an  educa- 
tion quite  unusual  in  his  locality  and,  although  he 
never  wholly  abandoned  agricultural  pursuits,  he 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  surveyor  and 
conveyancer,  and  in  addition  taught  school  in  the 
season  for  many  years.  He  was  a  mathematician 
of  marked  ability,  whose  attainments  were  known 
and  respected  by  all  his  neighbors,  many  of  whom 
had  obtained  their  early  education  under  his  effi- 
cient instruction.  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  Sr.,  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six  years,  leaving  a  wife, 
Hannah  Pennell,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Pennell,  of 
Middletown,  and  three  sons,  of  whom  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who  was  but  two  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  was  the  youngest.  He 


inherited  the  intellectual  tastes  of  his  father,  and  as 
a  boy  at  school  was  noted  for  his  application  tO' 
study  and  general  aptness  as  a  i)ui)il.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  left  the  select  school  at  which  he  had 
spent  tlu!  preceding  years  and  became  a  pupil  at 
the  Friends'  Academy  or  Boarding  School  at  West 
Town,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  passed  the  ensuing 
eighteen  months,  at  the  close  of  which  he  stood 
at  tlie  head  of  the  senior  class.  With  the  intention 
of  entering  college  he  then  took  a  higher  course  in 
the  classics  at  a  well-known  school  in  Qermantown, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  sixteenth 
year,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  abandon 
systematic  study  temporarily.  The  ensuing  four  or 
five  years  were  spent  at  the  homestead  with  excel-' 
lent  results  upon  his  health.  Believing  that  an  out- 
door life  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
restored  health,  he  decided  upon  adopting  the  pro- 
fession of  surveying  and  engineering,  and,  in  1853, 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  placed  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  Joseph  Fox,  a  noted  city  surveyor. 
Finding  the  work  congenial  in  many  ways,  he  very 
soon  became  an  expert  draughtsman,  and  being  a 
good  mathematician,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing rapid  lieadway.  At  the  close  of  three  years  he 
took  his  place  among  the  proficient  surveyors  of  the 
city.  In  1856  he  was  engaged  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Blockley  to  lay  out  the  streets  in  that  district. 
Soon  after  this  he  published  a  complete  atlas  of 
Philadelphia,  which  was  accepted  by  professionals 
as  a  standard  and  became  the  authority  among  con- 
veyancers. In  1858  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  City  Surveyors  and  was  subsequently  re- 
elected by  the  people  of  his  district  for  three  suc- 
cessive terms  of  five  years  each.  For  purposes  of 
study  and  recreation  Mr.  Smedley  visited  Europe 
in  1865  and  made  a  tour  of  the  large  cities,  gathering 
much  valuable  information,  which  he  afterwards 
employed  in  a  professional  way  to  the  advantage  of 
Philadelphia.  The  beautiful  parks  for  which  most 
of  the  foreign  cities  are  distinguished  particularly 
impressed  him  and  he  realized  that  American  cities 
were  far  behind  the  times  in  this  important  matter 
of  providing  available  recreation  grounds  for  the 
people.  With  highly  commendable  public  spirit, 
with  others  he  entered  into  the  agitation  of  this 
subject  upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  urging 
upon  the  citizens  that  they  should  lose  no  time  in 
availing  themselves  of  their  exceptional  advantages 
for  establishing  a  grand  park.  One  of  the  immedi- 
ate results  of  this  agitation  was  the  purchase  from 
its  English  owners  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acre  tract  of  land  lying  along  the  Schuylkill  River 
known  as  "  Lansdowne,"  which  was  made  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  public  park.    Its  beauty  and  great  value 
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for  public  purposes  were  so  apparent  that  the  peo- 
ple hastened  to  remedy  their  neglect  by  taking 
steps  to  create  a  city  park  commensurate  with  the 
public  need.  Shortly  after  the  institution  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  Mr.  Smedley  was 
directed  to  make  the  original  surveys  of  the  terri- 
tory embraced  in  the  park  under  the  Legislative 
enactment  of  1857-'58,  a  total  of  twenty-nine  hun- 
dred acres, — and  many  of  the  walks  and  drives 
therein  were  designed  and  laid  out  by  him.  His 
interest  in  this  magnificent  pleasure  ground  has 
continued  unabated,  and  since  1872  as  a  member, 
ex-officio,  of  the  Park  Board,  he  has  been  active  in 
securing  many  desirable  improvements  in  the  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  the  Board.    As  early  as 

1870  he  devised  a  novel  plan  for  cheap  and  delight- 
ful conveyance  through  the  park  by  means  of  an 
inclined  plane  and  gravity  railway,  by  which  the 
cars,  without  a  visible  motive  power,  descending  by 
the  natural  contours  of  the  hills,  would  nm  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance,  from  the  commanding 
summits  along  the  crests  to  the  low  ground,  taking 
in  a  continuous  succession  of  views  of  great  gran- 
deur and  beautj'.  Since  that  time  he  has  presented 
various  modifications  of  the  plans  and  different  pro- 
posals for  its  construction  to  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners, and  although  generally  regarded  with  pop- 
ular favor,  as  a  necessity  for  furnishing  ready 
access  to  distant  parts  of  this  vast  pleasure  ground, 
the  difficulty  in  making  leases  that  would  be  free 
from  objections  in  the  future,  and  the  fear  of  some 
that  it  would  not  harmonize  with  the  landscape, 
have  prevented  its  consummation  until  the  present 
year.  The  greatest  vigilance  having  been  exercised 
in  the  location,  with  careful  study  to  protect  the 
landscape  and  avoid  grade  crossings  of  all  walks 
and  drives,  has  removed  many  of  the  objections, 
and  a  proposition  from  a  company  of  enterprising 
citizens  to  construct  thirteen  miles  of  road  within 
the  park  limits,  and  carry  passengers  for  a  very  low 
fare,  has  been  accepted.  His  favorite  scheme,  which 
he  has  persistently  contended  is  destined  to  add 
vastly  to  the  enjoyment  of  citizens  and  visitors  from 
other  places,  seems  likely  to  be  accomplished  at  an 
early  day.    At  the  State  Republican  Convention  in 

1871  Mr.  Smedley's  name  was  brought  forward  as 
that  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Surveyor- 
•€l-eneral  of  Pennsylvania.  His  candidacy  was 
warmly  approved  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  pro- 
fessional surveyor  and  had  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vices to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Following  estab- 
lished precedent,  however,  the  policy,  pursued 
since  the  war,  of  naming  a  soldier  for  the  position 
prevailed.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Smedley  was 
-chosen  by  the  City  Councils  of  Philadelphia  to  the 


responsible  office  of  Chief  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
of  the  city,  the  term  of  office  being  five  years.  By 
re-election  he  has  been  retained  in  that  office  ever 
since,  and  is  now  serving  his  fourth  term.  Mr. 
Smedley's  official  duties  embrace  "the  establish- 
ment of  lines  and  grades  of  streets  and  wharf  lines 
on  the  rivers ;  the  planning  and  building  of  bridges ; 
the  systematic  designing  and  construction  of  sewers, 
with  the  hydraulic  and  sanitary  questions  contin- 
gent thereto ;  the  difficult  problem  of  providing  for 
the  public  safety  in  modern  rapid  transit,  by  the 
proper  adjustment  of  railroad  and  street  grades ; 
and  the  numerous  other  things  which  in  a  rapidly 
growing  city,  embracing  within  its  corporate  limits 
the  large  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
square  miles,  intersected  by  two  rivers  and  many 
lines  of  steam  railroads,  involve  a  great  amount  of 
vigilance  and  labor,  and  require  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  varied  branches  of  civil  engineering 
rarely  demanded  in  other  cities."  The  improve- 
ments and  constructions  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Smed- 
ley since  he  has  assumed  office  have  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  comprise  many  of  the  nota- 
ble engineering  works  undertaken  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  present  generation,  including  the  build- 
ing of  the  Penrose  Ferry  Bridge,  the  new  iron  canti- 
lever bridge  at  Market  Street,  the  Fairmount 
Bridge,  the  Girard  Avenue  Bridge  (of  iron,  one 
thousand  feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  in  width, 
costing  $1,.500,000),  all  crossing  the  Schuylkill 
River,  and  a  number  of  other  bridges  crossing  the 
numerous  smaller  streams,  canals,  and  railroads 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  During  his  long 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  City  Sur- 
veyors, covering  the  imusual  period  of  thirty-two 
years,  Mr.  Smedley  has  had  abundant  opportunities 
of  noting  the  disadvantages  to  the  city  arising  from 
the  mistaken  or  narrow  ideas  prevailing  in  past 
generations  regarding  public  works.  Recognizing 
the  irremediable  character  of  many  of  these,  he  has 
sedulously  guarded  against  everything  which  would 
be  likely  to  entail  similar  evils  upon  generations  to 
come,  aiming  to  make  his  plans  so  thorough  as  to 
provide  for  future  possibilities.  To  his  wise  judg- 
ment and  persistent  efforts  is  due  the  raising  of  the 
grade  of  Market  Street  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  which  obliterates  a  valley  with 
steep  ascents  and  descents,  thereby  practically 
bringing  a  large  part  of  West  Philadelphia  nearer 
to  the  center  of  the  city.  The  project,  first  proposed 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  had  been  aban- 
doned by  other  engineers,  and  was  forgotten  by 
many,  when  at  an  opportune  moment  the  change 
was  accomplished.  Recently  efforts  were  made 
by  one  of  the  trunk  lines  of  railroads  to  enter  the 
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city,  crosHini;'  many  Rtrcets  at  i;ra(l('.  Mr.  Kmddley 
vii!;()roiiHly  opposed  the  plans  of  this  corporation 
and  set  himself  the  task  of  devising  a  more  rational 
method.  This  was  found  in  bridging  tlic  ))rineipal 
streets  and  depressing  the  railroad  at  the  main  en- 
trance to  Fairmonnt  Park.  ]}y  these  means  tlic 
great  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from  this 
increase  in  steam  traffic  have  been  successfully 
averted  for  all  time  and  the  grandeur  and  safety  of 
the  eastern  park  approach  have  been  maintained. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  his  other  engineering 
works  to  class  this  as  his  greatest  achievement, 
"for  it  presents  the  example  of  a  great  railroad 
passing  through  a  city  without  injury  to  existing 
highways  and  in  no  wise  impeding  future  metro- 
politan development."  Having  contributed  to  an 
enterprise,  he  unexpectedly  became  the  principal 
proprietor  of  a  manufacturing  establishment,  whicli 
has  grown  within  a  few  years  so  that  it  ranks 
among  the  large  works  of  this  class  for  which  Phil- 
adelphia is  noted.  Mr.  Smedley's  labors  have  been 
widely  understood  and  appreciated  and  have  made 
his  name  known  in  engineering  circles  over  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  of  the  Engineers'  Club 
of  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsjdvania  since  1857,  and  was 
its  Recording  Secretary  for  fourteen  years.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
of  the  West  Philadelphia  Institute,  of  whicli  he  was 
for  many  years  a  Director  and  Secretary;  of  the 
Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  and  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and  other 
social  and  political  clubs  of  prominence.  His  polit- 
ical affiliations  have  always  been  with  the  Republi- 
can party.  Following  the  example  of  his  ancestors 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  he  is  an  orthodox 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  is  a  bachelor 
and  resides  in  West  Philadelphia,  a  section  of  the 
city  with  which  he  has  been  prominently  identified 
for  many  years.  He  is  still  a  diligent  student  of 
science  and  his  library  is  rich  in  works  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  he  has  made  specialties.  He  also 
possesses  many  valuable  historical  works  and  a 
large  number  of  family  records  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  character.  As  a  public  officer  he  has 
maintained  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  position  by 
a  blameless  record  of  fidelity,  probity  and  trust- 
worthiness. His  interest  in  everything  of  a  public 
character  stamps  him  as  a  most  useful  and  ener- 
getic citizen. 


JOHN  V.  SHOEMAKER. 

JOHN  VEITCH  HITOEMAKER,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  l)orn  in  the  town  of  Chambers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  March  18, 1853.  On  arriving  at 
tli(!  propter  age  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  widely  and  deservedly  known 
for  the  thoroughness  of  its  teaching,  situated  in 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  In  1872  he  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  three  years  later  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  his  alma  mater.  Resolved 
to  lead  a  professional  life,  he  was  for  a  time  undeci- 
ded which  of  the  learned  professions  he  would 
choose.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  doubt,  and  after 
due  consideration  determined  upon  the  study  of 
medicine.  With  Dr.  Shoemaker  to  resolve  is  to 
act,  aud  this  has  always  been  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  his  career  from  the  beginning.  The  better  to 
carry  out  his  purpose,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
Shortly  after  leaving  college  and  in  the  same  year, 
1872,  he  became  a  member  of  the  class  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  and  received  his  diploma  in 
March,  1874.  Tlie  same  year  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy  in  the  anatomical 
rooms  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  for  six 
years  delivered  lectures  to  large  classes  of  students, 
besides  teaching  separate  classes  in  other  branches. 
At  the  same  time  he  organized  the  Jefferson  Quiz 
Association,  and  was  its  Quiz  Master  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  for  the  same  number  of 
years.  This  organization  became  very  strong,  prob- 
ably the  largest  private  course  that  had  ever  had 
an  existence  in  Philadelphia.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  it  in  1880,  he  delivered  the  vale- 
dictory address,  entitled,  "A  History  of  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  Jefferson  Quiz  Association,  to- 
gether with  a  condensed  account  of  six  years  ex- 
perience in  Medical  Teaching,"  before  a  class  of 
over  two  hundred  students.  By  a  resolution  of  the 
Association,  the  address  was  shortly  afterwards 
published.  From  1876  to  1878  Dr.  Shoemaker  was 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  as  well  as  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  in  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatom}'',  and 
delivered  the  valedictory  address  to  the  class  at  the 
close  of  the  session  in  the  winter  of  1877,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  presented  with  a  high  compli- 
mentary testimonial,  to  which  was  appended  the 
signatures  of  all  the  students.  In  1878,  on  his  re- 
tirement, he  chose  as  his  theme,  "Baths  and  their 
Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases."  In  1875 
Dr.  Shoemaker  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Medical  Society,  and  the  Patholog- 
cal  Society,  also  Physician  to  the  Foster  Home,  a 
benevolent  institution.  The  same  year  he  estab- 
lished a   dispensary  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  in 
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■which  institution  he  taught  physicians  and  students. 
Its  success  was  soon  assured,  and  in  1880  hospital 
accommodations  were  added,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases  was  the  result ;  the  only 
one  of  this  kind  at  that  time  in  America.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  hospital  and  its  usefulness  have 
been  very  gratifying  to  Dr.  Shoemaker,  as  it  not 
only  affords  him  the  opportunity  of  instructing  large 
numbers  of  phj'sicians  and  students,  but  also  gives 
him  the  means  of  alleviating  a  vast  amount  of  suf- 
fering. It  is  here,  also,  that  his  lectures  on  derma- 
tology are  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  various 
medical  colleges.  In  1877  he  attended  as  a  delegate 
the  meetings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings,  and 
was  unanimously  elected  Secretary  of  the  Section 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  by  the  latter  body.  Up 
to  the  present  time  he  has  been  a  constant  attendant 
at  their  annual  gatherings,  and  has  read  many 
papers  upon  original  investigations.  The  titles  of  a 
few  of  these  are  here  given  :  the  address  on  "  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  "  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  their  annual  meeting  at  Williams- 
port  in  1887;  "  Discorea  Villosa  or  Wild  Yam  ;  " 
Notes  on  "Hong-nan  in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases 
of  the  Skin  ;  "  "  Medicated  Plasters  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  ;  "  "  Lanolin  as  a  basis 
for  Ointments  ;  "  "  The  Treatment  of  Disease  by 
Hypodermic  Injection  of  Oil ;  "  "  The  Therapeutic 
Action  of  Potassium  Chlorate  ;  "  "  Naphthol,  its 
Medical  Uses  and  Value  ;  "  "The  Treatment  of  Sy- 
philis with  Subcutaneous  Sublimate  Injection  ;  " 
"Chlorinated  Oil  in  the  Treatment  of  Scabies;" 
"  TheTreatment  of  Scrofulous  Diseases  of  the  Skin;" 
"  Inflammation  of  the  Hair  Follicles  ;  "  "  The  Ole- 
ates  in  Skin  Diseases;"  "Soap,  and  especially 
IMedicated,  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin;  "  "  Some  new 
Remedies  in  the  Local  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases;" 
"  Jequirity,  its  use  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin;"  "Me- 
chanical Remedies  in  the  Treatment  of  Skin  Disea- 
ses ;  "  "  The  Hair,  its  Use  and  its  Care  ;  "  "  Some 
Important  Topical  Remedies  and  their  Use  in  the 
Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,"  etc.  From  the  fore- 
going it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Shoemaker's  labors 
were  not  light  in  the  few  j-ears  that  have  passed 
since  his  graduation,  and  that  he  believed  in  work 
to  obtain  success.  However,  he  was  not  yet  satis- 
fied with  what  he  had  done ;  so  in  1879  he  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  field  of  journalism.  In  order 
the  mol-e  effectually  to  carry  out  this  new  idea,  he 
associated  with  himself  Drs.  Henry  Leffmann  and 
J.  T.  Eskridge,  as  editors  and  publishers,  and  estab- 
lished The  Medical  Bulletin.  The  first  year  of  its 
existence  was  not  a  very  promising  one,  and  Dr. 


Shoemaker's  associates  withdrew,  leaving  him  sole 
editor  and  publisher.  At  this  critical  moment  he 
resolved  that  the  journal  should  succeed,  and  de- 
spite the  many  discouragements  that  he  encoun- 
tered, energetically  proceeded  to  his  self-imposed 
task.  The  tax  on  his  strength  was  now  indeed  great. 
His  private  practice  had  grown  to  large  proportions, 
and  was  constantly  increasing.  There  was  no  di- 
minution in  his  public  duties.  His  clinics  were 
thronged.  All  m\ist  be  attended  to,  but  with  all  he 
was  determined  that  The  Bulletin  should  thrive.  It 
became  his  ambition  to  make  it  one  of  the  leading 
medical  magazines.  The  commanding  position  it 
now  occupies  proves  the  great  results  the  journal 
has  attained.  The  most  gratif3-ing  evidence  of  ap- 
preciation of  his  efforts  as  an  editor,  that  he  received 
from  any  one,  was  from  that  distinguished  surgeon, 
the  late  Professor  Samuel  D.  Gross.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  volume  that  appeared  under  Dr. 
Shoemaker's  sole  editorship.  Professor  Gross  ad- 
dressed him  a  highly  complimentary  note,  congrat- 
ulating him  on  the  ability  he  had  displayed  as  an 
editor  and  saying  among  other  things:  "Each 
number  proves  superior  to  its  predecessor.  I  read 
The  Bulletin  with  much  pleasure  and  profit."  High 
praise  from  a  high  source.  Dr.  Shoemaker  has  now 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  journal  enjoying  a  large 
and  increasing  subscription  list ;  his  contributors 
are  gentlemen  of  standing  in  medical  and  literary 
circles ;  and  his  magazine  is  extremely  popular 
throughout  the  land.  It  was  by  an  untiring  effort 
only  that  he  was  thus  able  to  accomplish  this  end. 
In  1881  he  entrusted  the  publication  and  business 
interests  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Davis,  now  the  publisher,  in 
order  that  he  might  still  more  closely  devote  him- 
self to  his  editorial  duties,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  demands  of  his  time.  This  arrangement 
has  afforded  him  some  relief.  In  addition  to  his 
work  on  his  own  journal,  he  has  contributed  many 
original  communications  to  medical  periodicals, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  among  which 
may  be  named  the  following:  "The  Treatment  of 
Syphilis  by  Hypodermic  Injections  of  JMercuric 
Bi-chloride ;  "  "Sulphuric  Acid  in  Chronic  Urti- 
caria;" "  Eczema,  with  some  Special  Remarks  on 
its  Local  Treatment ;  "  "  Syphilitic  Skin  Eruptions;" 
"  On  a  Natural  Soap  and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment 
of  Skin  Diseases;  "  "Lupus  Vulgaris;"  "Oil  of 
Ergot  in  Seborrhcea ;  "  "  Iodoform  in  Skin  Diseas- 
es ;  "  "  The  Treatment  of  Ringworm  ;  "  "  Loss  of 
Hair;"  "Eczema  Capitis;"  "Herpes  Zoster;" 
"  Cromphytopsis ;  "  "  Chronic  Urticaria  ;  "  "  The 
Treatment  of  Psoriasis;  "  Report  of  a  Case  of  Lep- 
rosy in  Philadelphia  ;  "  "A  Remarkable  Case  of 
Sycosis  ;  "  "  The  Treatment  of  Vegetable  Parasitic 
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Diseases  ;  "  "  TlicTliempeutic  Uses  of  Electricilj' ;" 
"  Electricity  in  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases  ;  "  "Gal- 
vanism as  a  Laxative;"  "Further  Observations 
upon  Beta-Naplitliol ;  "  "Notes  on  Ilong-nan  ;  " 
"  Geranium  Maculatum  ;  "  "  Diet  in  the  Treatment 
of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  ;  "  "  Tlie  Case  of  Dr.  Brown- 
Seciiiard  ;  "  "  Hygiene  of  the  Skin  in  Health  and 
Disease  ;  "  "  The  Beta-naphthol  vn.  Ilydro-naphthol 
contention;  "  "  Hydriodic  Acid  ;  "  "  Ilamamclis  in 
Diseases  of  the  Skin."  In  1881  Dr.  Shoemaker  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  American 
Editors,  which  position  he  held  until  1884,  when  at 
the  annual  meeting  he  was  elected  President.  In 
1883  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skin  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  spring  term  the  class  presented  him 
with  a  testimonial  as  an  appreciation  of  his  instruct- 
ive efforts.  This  same  j'ear,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  he  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Practical  Medicine, 
Materia  Medica  and  Physiology,  and  at  their  next 
assemblage  at  the  Capital  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  May,  1884,  he  delivered  tlie 
annual  address  on  Practical  Medicine,  etc.,  presid- 
ing at  the  same  time  over  the  Section.  It  was  an 
eventful  session,  probably  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  its  kind.  The  papers  read  before 
it  were  of  great  scientific  value,  and  the  discussions 
elicited  were  marked  by  the  prominence  of  the 
spealcers  and  the  interest  displayed.  On  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Section  Dr.  Shoemaker  was  warm- 
ly congratulated  by  the  members  for  his  ability  as  a 
presiding  officer.  At  this  time  he  was  appointed  a 
delegate  by  the  American  Medical  Association  at 
the  meetings  for  that  year  of  the  different  Medical 
Societies  of  Europe.  In  1884  Dr.  Shoemaker  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Dermatology  in  the  Post- 
graduate Course  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
at  the  organization  of  the  course  was  elected  its  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  A  pleasant  episode  now  hap- 
pened in  his  career.  In  the  summer  of  1884  he  went 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  his  duties  as 
a  Representative  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. His  object  was  to  obtain  a  much-needed  rest, 
and  to  gather  further  knowledge  by  visiting  the 
medical  centers  of  learning.  He  has  often  spoken 
in  grateful  terms  of  his  reception  by  the  profession- 
al brethren,  who  though  foreign  by  birth  were  akin 
by  nature,  and  who  gave  him  every  opportunity  of 
studying  their  metliods  of  practice  in  their  hospi- 
tals, and  their  mode  of  teaching  in  their  schools. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
held  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  he  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Oleates,"  the  precursor  to  a  discussion  in  the  Sec- 
tion of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.    His  re- 


C(!pti()n  was  cordial,  and  the  attention  shown  iiini 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  While  attending  tlie 
International  Medical  Congress,  held  at  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  he  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  by  Novel  Means  and  Methods," 
which  was  well  received.  As  in  the  United  King- 
dom so  on  the  Continent,  Dr.  Shoemaker's  sojourn 
was  delightful.  Tlie  time  spent  was  usefully  occu- 
pied, and  since  then  the  knowledge  gained  has  been 
profitably  employed  in  his  professional  and  journal- 
istic works.  Dr.  Shoemaker,  on  his  return  from 
Europe  in  1884,  was  elected  member  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the 
London  Medical  Society ;  he  is  also  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  numer- 
ous other  medical  societies  in  his  own  country — 
marks  of  distinction  which  he  prizes  highly.  As 
an  author  he  has  written  a  book  on  "  The  Oleates  " 
and  "  Ointments  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  which 
has  reached  its  second  edition;  "Charts  on  Skin 
Diseases  ;  "  "  Materia  Medica  and  Poisons  and  their 
Antidotes."  He  is  also  author  of  "A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  which  is  used  as 
a  text-booli  on  this  important  specialty.  Dr.  Shoe- 
maker, in  connection  witli  Dr.  Aulde,  has  just 
given  the  profession  a  valuable  work  on  "A  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeu- 
tics." He  is  likewise  a  contributor  to  Wood's  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  In  1886  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases  in  tlie  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  College  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  also 
named  Dermatologist  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Hospital.  In  1887  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospi- 
tal, and  Treasurer  also  of  the  latter  institution.  In 
February,  1887,  he  began  the  publication  of  a  week- 
ly medical  journal  in  Philadelphia,  known  as  the 
Medical  Register.  He  was  elected  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Organization  of  the  Ninth  International  Medical 
Congress,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1887,  and 
on  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  lie  was  made 
Secretary  of  it.  He  was  one  of  the  active  members 
of  the  Congress  ;  was  Vice-President  of  the  Section 
of  Dermatology  and  Syphilis,  and  read  a  paper  on 
"  CoUonsonia  Canadensis"  before  the  Section  of 
Therapeutics,  and  one  on  "Rectal  Alimentation 
and  Medication  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  in  the  first 
named  Section.  In  1888  Dr.  Shoemaker  was  again 
named  as  a  delegate  bj^  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, to  all  foreign  societies,  and  during  his 
absence  in  Europe,  again  visited  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  different  medical  societies  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.    In  the  sjDring  of  1889  the 
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Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  Meclico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia  unanimously  elected  Dr.  Shoe- 
maker to  a  second  chair  in  the  institution,  that  of 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics  and 
Clinical  Medicine.  At  this  time  of  writing  he  con- 
tinues in  active  practice,  edits  the  Medical  Bulletin, 
lectures  regularly  in  two  departments  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College,  visits  as  physician  patients  in 
the  hospital  of  the  same  name  as  above,  and  contrib- 
utes largely  to  the  various  medical  journals. 


WILLIAM  T.  SMITH. 

WILLIAM  TALLMAN  SMITH,  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Scranton,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  also  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  city. 
President  of  the  Lackawanna  Trust  and  Safe  De- 
posit Company,  and  proprietor  of  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant CoUiery,  was  born  in  Middlebury,  Vermont, 
November  30,  1834.  His  father  and  mother,  both 
natives  of  Massachusetts,  belonged  to  the  old  fami- 
lies of  that  commonwealth  and  traced  their  descent 
from  the  early  English  settlers,  who  came  over  in 
1632.  The  former,  Reuel  Smith,  removed  in  early 
life  to  Vermont,  where  he  engaged  in  business.  In 
1840  he  removed  to  Rhode  Island,  where  he  died 
in  1860.  His  widow,  a  woman  of  remarkable 
strength  of  mind  and  character,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Judith  N.  Haskell,  died  in  1865.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch,  after  receiving  his  education, 
entered  upon  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in  the 
general  store  kept  by  his  brother,  at  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island.  In  1857  he  married  Annie  E., 
daughter  of  George  W.  C.  Jenckes,  Esq.,  of  Woon- 
socket, Rhode  Island,  and  removed  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  in  business  for  three 
years.  By  this  union  he  liad  two  children,  both  of 
whom  died  young,  and  the  mother  died  in  1861. 
On  leaving  Providence  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Harris  Limerock  Company,  and  took  charge  of  the 
large  limestone  quarries  in  Rhode  Island  owned  by 
that  company.  In  1862  he  obtained  a  temporary 
release  from  his  engagement,  and,  enlisting  in  the 
Ninth  Regiment  of  Rhode  Island  Infantry,  served 
with  it  during  its  three  months  campaign  in  the  de- 
fense of  Washington.  Returning  to  Rhode  Island 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  he  resumed 
charge  of  the  quarries  and  continued  thus  engaged 
until  the  latter  part  of  1865,  when  he  went  to  Texas 
on  a  prospecting  tour,  remaining  there  several 
months.  Again  he  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  but 
in  a  short  time  was  appointed  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  two  silver  mining  companies  in  Nevada,  and 


spent  three  years  in  that  State  looking  after  their 
interests.  When  this  connection  was  severed,  he 
went  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  remaining  nearly  a 
year,  but  not  engaging  permanently  in  business. 
In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  offered  the  Superinten- 
dency  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Coal  Company,  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  a  corporation  organized  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  holding  their  mines 
under  a  lease.  He  at  once  removed  to  Scranton 
and  assumed  full  charge.  In  1871  he  married  Miss 
Abby  H.  Richmond,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  Rich- 
mond, Esq.,  of  Woodstock,  Vermont.  In  1877  the 
company  failed  and  forfeited  their  lease.  Mr. 
Smith  secured  a  lease  of  the  mine,  and  has  operated 
it  since  1877,  and  now  has  a  perpetual  lease  of  this 
valuable  property.  The  Mount  Pleasant  Colliery 
(as  it  has  since  been  called)  has  been  in  operation 
since  1860,  and  to-day  ranks  among  the  largest  pro- 
ducing coal  mines  in  the  anthracite  region,  yielding 
annually  about  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  clean 
anthracite  coal.  In  1872  Mr.  Smith  became  inter- 
ested as  a  stockholder  in  the  Third  National  Bank, 
which  was  incorporated  in  April  of  that  year,  with 
a  capital  of  $200,000.  In  1883  he  was  elected  a 
Director  of  this  flourishing  institution  ;  an  office  he 
still  holds.  In  May,  1887,  he  with  others  organized 
the  Lackawanna  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company. 
This  institution  was  the  successor  of  the  old  Lacka- 
wanna Valley  Bank,  the  business  of  which  was 
passed  over  to  it.  It  has  a  capital  of  $250,000,  all 
paid  in,  and  is  doing  a  safe  and  conservative  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Smith  was  chosen  the  first  President  of 
this  company  and  is  still  the  incumbent  of  that  of- 
fice. The  premises  at  No.  404  Lackawanna  Avenue 
are  eligibly  situated  and  contain  one  of  the  finest 
safe  deposit  vaults  in  the  State.  Other  corporations 
in  which  Mr.  Smith  is  interested  as  stockholder  and 
Director  are  the  Lackawanna  Mills,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  underwear ;  the  Scranton  Packing  Com- 
pany ;  the  Lackawanna  Lumber  Company ;  the 
Scranton  Forging  Company ;  the  Meredith  Run 
Coal  Company  (bituminous)  of  which  he  is  the 
President ;  also  several  of  lesser  note.  In  1888  he 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Scranton  Board  of 
Trade,  and  again  in  1889  and  1890.  The  board  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  Scranton,  and  has  made  great  strides  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  utilization  of  the  waste 
of  the  anthracite  coal,  recognizing  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  cheapest  steam-producing  fuel  in  the  world. 
Possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  enable  him  to  grat- 
ify his  cesthetic  and  philanthropic  tastes,  Mr.  Smith 
has  always  been  a  helpful  patron  of  art  and  a  gen- 
erous contributor  to  worthy  charities.  In  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  President  of  the  Scranton  Board  of 
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llciiltli,  to  which  ofllce  he  was  elected  in  1880,  he 
iiiul  his  colleagues  have  been  iiistnitnental  in  rem- 
edying nuiny  evils  and  in  preventing  many  viola- 
tions of  sanitary  laws,  and  he  has  earned  by  his 
constant  vigilance  the  repntation  of  being  a  zealons 
and  sincere  friend  of  the  people.  His  high  stand- 
ing in  business  and  financial  circles  in  Scranton  is 
evidenced  by  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
corporate  offices  to  which  he  has  been  chosen  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that 
flourishing  city — his  colleagues  in  various  enter- 
prises and  achievements.  His  own  success  has 
been  due  to  a  combination  of  energy,  courage  and 
foresight,  aided  materially  by  great  resolution  and 
pertinacity  of  purpose.  He  is  a  Director  of  the 
Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Art  Society,  and  also 
of  the  Lackawanna  Hospital.  Mr.  Smith  has 
always  been  a  Republican  and  in  his  earlier  life 
took  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island  and  served  one  term.  He  is  thoroughly 
identified  vyitli  the  interests  of  Scranton,  has  labored 
earnestly  for  its  development  and  progress  and  has 
abundant  faith  in  its  future. 


THOMAS  W.  PHILLIPS. 

THOMAS  W.  PHILLIPS,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  business  man  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
widely  known  in  commercial  circles  as  the  largest 
individual  producer  of  petroleum  in  America,  is  a 
resident  of  New  Castle,  Lawrence  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  born  in  that  county,  then  a  part  of 
Beaver  County,  on  February  23,  1835.  His  parents 
were  Ephraim  and  Ann  Phillips,  the  former  a  native 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  latter  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1818,  five  or  six  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  they  emi- 
grated to  Western  Pennsylvania,  locating  in  Enon 
Valley,  then  in  Beaver  County,  but  now  in  Lawrence 
County^  and  purchasing  a  farm  there,  built  thereon 
a  fulling  mill  and  a  saw  mill.  They  were,  in  a  sense, 
pioneers  of  this  region,  which  was  but  sparsely  set- 
tled and  primitive  in  nearly^  every  respect.  The 
task  that  fell  to  the  head  of  the  family  was  a  hard 
one,  but  he  prosecuted  it  with  energy  and  fortitude, 
providing  well  for  his  growing  family.  At  the  end 
of  ten  years  he  removed  with  his  family  to  a  farm 
near  the  village  of  Mt.  Jackson  in  the  same  county, 
and  where,  at  the  close  of  1835,  he  died  suddenly  of 
fever,  being  then  but  forty  years  of  age.  His  farm 
had  become  burdened  with  debt.  This  encumbered 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres  was  the  only  legacy  ex- 


ec|)t  liis  good  name,  whicli  lie  was  able  to  leave  his 
wife  and  eiglit  children,  tlie  youngest  of  whom, 
Thomas,  the  subject  of  this  sketcli,  was  l)ut  ten 
months  old  at  the  time  of  his  fatlier's  deatli.  Not 
only  the  labor  of  extinguishing  tliis  debt,  but  also 
the  support  and  care  of  her  family  now  fell  entirely 
upon  Mrs.  Phillips.  To  this  complex  and  heavy 
task  the  devoted  mother  consecrated  her  whole  en- 
ergies for  a  number  of  years,  receiving  ample  reward 
in  the  splendid  success  which  crowned  her  efforts. 
Her  youngest  son,  Thomas,  had  only  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  district  or  common  schools, 
supplemented  by  private  instructors  and  his  indi- 
vidual efforts.  Having  a  natural  taste  for  reading, 
he  indulged  it  without  restraint,  and  early  passed 
from  his  text  books  to  works  on  history,  biography 
and  scientific  subjects,  which  he  pursued  with 
avidity  and  with  the  happiest  results.  His  mind 
cultivated  and  his  views  broadened  by  this  admir- 
able discipline,  he  became  a  thinker  of  originality 
and  a  debater  of  unusual  power,  and  at  the  village 
lyceuni  won  and  held  a  place  of  distinction.  In 
later  years  he  has  frequently  written  articles  for 
the  press  on  religious,  business  and  political  sub- 
jects which  have  always  commanded  attention.  He 
was  in  earnest  in  whatever  he  undertook,  and  he 
accomplished  much  through  his  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose. Being  the  youngest,  he  remained  at  home 
when  his  elder  brothers  left  to  study  and  to  earn 
their  living,  and  he  faithfully  repaid  his  mother's 
fond  devotion  to  his  interests  as  a  child,  by  ten- 
derly caring  for  her  in  her  advancing  years.  He 
early  in  life  became  a  member  of  the  religious  peo- 
ple known  as  Disciples  of  Christ.  As  he  neared 
the  age  of  manhood  he  designed  entering  the  minis- 
try. He  even  v^ent  so  far  as  to  prepare  himself  in 
some  degree  for  its  duties,  a  task  in  which  he  was 
winning  distinction,  but  his  intentions  in  this  re- 
gard were  defeated  by  an  accident.  Thrown  from 
his  carriage  while  driving  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  home,  he  sustained  an  injury  of  the  lungs  which 
made  it  imperative  for  him  to  abandon  his  purpose 
and  turn  his  attention  to  some  out-door  pursuit, 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  his  health.  At  the 
time  he  decided  upon  taking  this  step,  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  awaken- 
ing general  interest.  This  field  of  enterprise  met 
all  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  precarious  state 
of  his  health,  and  he  engaged  in  it,  investing  there- 
in the  small  sum  of  money  at  his  command.  He 
was  successful.  He  founded  the  business  which 
has  since  claimed  and  absorbed  his  constant  and 
best  efforts,  and  has  brought  him  fortune  and  dis- 
tinction. His  early  successes  warranting  the  ven- 
ture, his  three  brothers,  Isaac,  John  and  Charles 
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Phillips,  became  associated  with  him  under  the  tirm 
of  Phillips  Brothers,  the  business  of  which  firm  in 
the  course  of  years  attained  almost  unparalleled 
magnitude,  and  extended  the  name  and  reputation 
throughout  this  country  and  Europe.  Later  opera- 
tions of  the  tirm  comprised  large  investments  in 
coal  property  aud  other  land,  and  extensive  real  es- 
tate transactions.  Phillips  Brothers  were  distin- 
guished for  their  generosity,  public  spirit  and  patri- 
otism. During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  they  were 
liberal  and  frequent  contributors  to  the  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commissions.  Wiaen  patriotic  de- 
mands had  been  satisfied,  the  firm  continued  in 
good  deeds,  giving  liberally  to  aid  educational  and 
religious  work,  including  large  donations  for  the 
purposes  of  building  churches,  colleges  and  chari- 
table institutions.  Of  Mr.  Phillips'  labors  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  important  business  with  which  he  has 
been  so  long,  so  successfully  and  so  prominently 
identified,  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Tirnes,  in 
an  article  published  recently,  (1889),  referring  to 
Mr.  Phillips  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  uses 
this  language : 

"In  every  movement  for  the  protection  or  im- 
provement of  the  important  industry  of  producing 
petroleum,  Mr.  Phillips  has  taken  an  active  and 
leading  part.  In  1866  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  the  removal  of  the  direct  internal  reve- 
nue tax  on  oil  of  one  dollar  per  barrel.  In  1879  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  to  oppose  a 
direct  tax  upon  oil  well  rigs  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  the  alternative  tax  upon  oil  of  ten  cents  per  bar- 
rel, proposed  by  bill  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
By  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  his 
perseverance  and  well  applied  energy,  he  was  of 
great  assistance  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
from  the  western  part  of  the  State  in  securing  the 
defeat  of  these  anomalous  taxes." 

In  the  recent  movement  undertaken  by  producers 
of  petroleum  to  limit  production,  to  enable  the  ex- 
cessive stock  of  oil  in  tanks  to  be  reduced,  by  being 
refined  instead  of  wasted,  and  to  put  the  industry 
upon  a  permanently  better  footing,  he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged and  chosen  leader.  The  undertaking 
was  eminently  successful.  He  (Mr.  Phillips)  re- 
fused to  go  into  this  movement  to  curtail  operations 
unless  some  provision  was  made  to  compensate  and 
protect  the  labor  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  profit  which  would  accrue  during 
the  year  upon  two  million  barrels  of  oil  was  set 
apart.  From  this  oil  a  larger  sum  was  realized  and 
distributed  to  the  labor  engaged  in  the  oil  business 
than  went  to  the  producers  themselves.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  any  business  that  the 
cessation  of  operations  was  accompanied  with  such 
just  and  ample  provision  for  the  labor  employed. 


Ou  account  of  the  facts  narrated  above  there  is  no 
man — and  this  can  be  said  without  disparagement 
of  others — who  has  so  large  a  following  in  all  the 
counties  where  oil  is  produced.  Mr.  Phillips'  busi- 
ness career,  looked  upon  as  a  whole,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  oil  re- 
gions, if  not  of  the  State,  remarkable  both  for  its 
success  and  for  the  tenacity  of  purijose  displayed. 
It  was,  however,  attended  with  one  great  reverse 
which  would  have  appalled  a  less  able  and  a  less 
courageous  man,  but  only  served  to  bring  out  his 
strong  character.  Just  prior  to  the  unf orseen  panic 
of  1873  the  firm  had  bought  large  tracts  of  oil  lands 
with  deferred  payments  upon  the  basis  of  prices 
paid  for  oil,  which  at  the  time  was  over  three  dol- 
lars per  barrel.  The  panic,  and  the  discovery  about 
the  same  time  of  prolific  producing  oil  fields,  de- 
preciated the  price  of  oil  to  forty-six  cents  per 
barrel,  and  correspondingly  all  the  property  they 
owned  and  the  land  they  had  purchased,  and  in- 
volved the  firm  in  a  debt  of  over  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  They  were  repeatedly  urged  by  friends, 
and  even  by  some  of  their  creditors,  to  obtain  a 
legal  discharge  of  their  indebtedness  by  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy.  Public  opinion  under  the  circum- 
stances would  have  justified  them  in  taking  this 
course,  and  the  specious  plea  was  urged  upon  them, 
that  this  would  not  prevent  them  paying  their 
creditors  if  they  subsequently  became  able.  But 
Mr.  Phillips  and  his  associates  refused  to  accept  this 
counsel,  saying  they  would  pay  their  indebtedness 
with  interest ;  and  with  indomitable  energy  renewed 
the  business  of  producing  oil  upon  a  vast  scale  and 
a  plan  exclusively  their  own.  The  energy,  brain 
and  ability  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was 
the  active  member  of  the  firm,  made  it  possible  to 
perform  this  herculean  debt-paying  task.  It  is  but 
just  to  say  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  under- 
taking, his  brother,  Isaac  N.  Phillips,  was  his  able 
and  faithful  coadjutor,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  it 
fullj'  accomplished,  dying  in  1883,  when  the  debt 
was  about  half  paid.  Shortly  after  this  date  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  became  the  sole  proprietor 
of  all  the  oil  property,  by  contract  agreeing  to  pay 
the  remaining  indebtedness  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  others,  which  he  fulfilled.  In  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  j'ears  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  the  original  debt  with  the  interest  added, 
was  paid  to  Pliillips  Brothers'  creditors,  and  a  for- 
tune which  may  be  safely  estimated  at  over  a  million 
dollars  was  accumulated.  It  was  the  payment  of  this 
indebtedness  which  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  all 
Mr.  Phillips'  energy  and  plans.  The  business  he  or- 
ganized and  conducted  on  a  basis  commensurate 
with  their  debt.    A  fortune  followed  its  payment. 
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In  all  business  with  which  he  is  connected  he  dis- 
plays rare  executive  ability.  He  wins  and  holds  the 
esteem  of  men  by  this  and  other  qualities  which 
invariably  conunand  respect  and  admiration.  In 
the  gigantic  transactions  in  which  he  figures  he 
shows  himself  the  possessor  of  a  masterful  mind, 
logical  in  its  operations  and  capable  of  rapid  gen- 
eralization. Other  characteristics  are  an  integrity 
which  cannot  be  shaken  and  an  industry  which 
never  flags.  When  the  history  of  the  oil  region  of 
Pennsylvania  is  written,  the  name  of  Thomas  W. 
Phillips  will  stand  out,  to  say  the  least,  pre-eminent- 
ly as  one  of  the  great  central  figures,  and  his  re- 
markable will  power,  energy  and  enterprise  will  be 
looked  upon  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Under 
all  circumstances  of  adversity  he  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  one  who  never  admitted  failure  in  any- 
thing he  undertook.  While  at  times  he  may  have 
been  overtaken  and  thwarted  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, yet  he  felt  himself  eqxial  to  the  occasion, 
and  never  rested  until  he  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 
Mr.  Phillips  exemplified  the  strength  of  his  friend- 
ship and  the  power  of  his  influence  as  a  party  work- 
er in  the  Garfield  campaign.  He  was  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  General  Garfield,  and  when  the 
latter  received  the  Presidential  nomination  at  Chi- 
cago, he  went  into  the  canvass  in  his  behalf,  with 
a  vigor  which  would  have  astonished  many  an 
old  party  leader.  The  task  of  supporting  the  Re- 
publican nominee,  a  welcome  task  to  him  at  any 
time,  as  he  is  an  enthusiastic  Republican,  was  made 
doubly  so  by  the  fact  that  the  nominee  was  an  inti- 
mate friend.  To  do  entire  justice  to  the  work,  he 
laid  aside  his  own  business  and  devoted  his  entire 
time  until  election  day  to  the  support  of  his  party 
and  his  friend.  His  efliorts  took  a  wide  range,  and 
were  marked  by  rare  results.  First,  he  conceived 
and  planned  the  Republican  text-book  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1880,  written  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  assisting 
in  compiling  it,  and  becoming  its  financial  backer. 
It  was  admiringly  said  of  it  that  "it  covered  the 
whole  field  of  information  necessary  to  the  contest, 
more  comprehensively,  thoroughly  and  concisely 
than  any  book  before  produced  in  any  political  cam- 
paign." Mr.  Phillips'  efforts  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
were  prolific  of  good  results  and  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  party's  success.  It  is  admitted  that  his 
personal  labors  were  productive  of  as  high  results 
as  were  attained  by  any  other  single  person.  His 
unselfish  labors  in  this  campaign  brought  him  into 
close  and  friendly  intercourse  with  many  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  and  statesmen  of  the  day,  who  gladly 
welcomed  him  as  a  powerful  coadjutor.  In  his  own 
State,  during  the  Senatorial  contest  which  followed 
the  campaign  alluded  to,  he  was  frequently  men- 


tioned for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  and 
while  the  Legislature  was  in  session  balloting,  he 
received  a  niiiiiber  of  votes  cast,  and  was  likely  at 
one  time  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  compromise 
candidate.  Tiiose  entirely  familiar  witli  the  politi- 
cal situation  at  tliat  epocli  have  asserted  as  their 
belief,  tliat  his  choice  would  have  materially  aided  in 
effecting  a  reconciliation  of  the  warring  factions. 
It  can  truthfully  be  said  of  Mr.  Phillips  that  he 
cares  nothing  for  political  honors,  if  such  honors 
are  to  be  sought  by  him.  Men  of  prominence  in  his 
section,  in  casting  about  for  men  to  fill  high  posi- 
tions in  the  State,  have  often  turned  to  him  as  one 
in  every  respect  fitted  to  occupy  any  position  of 
honor  and  trust  in  the  State;  but  he  has  always 
been  found  reluctant  to  permit  his  name  to  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  any  office.  His  business 
qualifications,  strict  integrity  and  far  seeing  judg- 
ment would  be  of  great  value  to  Pennsylvania  were 
he  called  upon  to  fill  any  of  her  high  positions. 
His  efforts  and  labors  in  the  great  fields  of  industry 
do  not  detract  from  the  comforts  of  his  home  life. 
This  is  singularly  free  from  ostentation,  and  there  is 
an  air  of  quiet  ease  and  elegance  surrounding  his 
handsome  residence,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  occupying  a  commanding 
position  on  a  hill  of  much  prominence,  overlooking 
the  beautiful  valley  in  which  New  Castle  lies.  Mr. 
Phillips  married,  in  1862,  Miss  Clarinda  Hardman, 
daughter  of  D.  W.  Hardman  of  Lowellville,  Ohio, 
who  prior  to  her  lamented  death  in  November,  1866, 
achieved  quite  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  poetry. 
Her  productions  have  since  been  printed  by  her  hus- 
band for  private  distribution,  and  make  a  neat  vol- 
ume of  one  hundred  and  forty  pages.  Four  years 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Phillips  mar- 
ried Miss  Pamphila  Hardman,  her  younger  sister, 
who  since  that  time  has  been  the  unwearied  assist- 
ant and  adviser  of  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  many  humane 
and  Christian  deeds.  She  is  a  lady  of  culture  and 
refinement,  and  a  prominent  worker  in  her  commu- 
nity in  literary  and  religious  circles.  The  result  of 
the  first  union  was  two  sons  ;  and  of  the  last,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  all  living.  In  his  personal 
relations  Mr.  Phillips  is  one  of  the  most  charitable 
of  men.  Whenever  aid  of  a  financial  character 
is  needed,  and  the  object  is  a  worthy  one  and  is 
to  benefit  his  fellow-men,  he  is  always  found  ready 
and  willing  to  assist,  both  with  his  means  and  en- 
couragement. He  is  a  Christian  man  whose  life 
bears  out  his  profession.  He  is  a  supporter  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  member  of 
its  State  Executive  Board.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Christian  Missionary  Convention 
which  convened  in  Louisville  in  October,  1889,  he 
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was  unanimously  chosen  to  preside  at  its  next  an- 
nual meeting  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October,  1890, 
and  deliver  an  address  to  the  convention. 


CHAELES  L.  SHAEPLESS. 

CHARLES  LEEDS  SHARPLESS,  a  leading  mer- 
chant and  representative  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
was  born  in  that  city  March  18,  1821,  and  died  at 
"  The  Oaks,"  his  country  residence,  near  Melrose 
Station  ou  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 
on  July  2,  1882.  In  England  the  Sharpless  family 
is  of  great  antiquity,  being  descended  from  the 
Lords  of  Sharpless,  of  Lancashire,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  (1339-1307).  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of  John 
and  Jane  Sharpless,  natives  of  England,  who,  with 
their  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  came  over  from 
that  country  among  the  two  thousand  persons  who 
arrived  with  William  Penn,  in  1682,  the  year  in 
which  the  latter  founded  "  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love."  From  the  great  proprietor  and  founder  of 
the  new  Colony—which  the  illustrious  grantee  declar- 
ed was  established  ' '  to  afford  an  asylum  to  the  good 
and  oppressed  of  all  nations,  to  frame  a  government 
which  might  be  an  example,  to  show  men  as  free 
and  as  happy  as  they  could  be" — John  Sharpless, 
himself  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  obtain- 
ed a  grant  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Ridley 
Creek,  near  Chester,  in  what  is  now  Delaware  Coun- 
ty. A  large  portion  of  this  property  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Sharpless  family,  and  the  stone  house 
built  by  Joseph,  the  son  of  John,  in  the  year  1725, 
is  still  standing,  and,  what  is  even  more  remark- 
able, is  occupied  by  descendants  of  the  founder 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  family,  of  the 
sixth  generation.  The  first  habitation  of  John 
and  Jane  Sharpless  was  a  log  cabin  which  was  built 
up  against  a  large  rock,  the  latter  forming  the  back 
of  the  fire-place.  This  rock  has  for  several  genera- 
tions been  known  as  the  "Sharpless  Rock"  and 
bears  the  following  inscription:  "J.  S.  1682."* 
Three  years  after  settling  in  his  new  home  John 
Sharpless  died ;  and  within  a  few  years  his  wife, 
two  daughters  and  two  sons  died,  leaving  three  sons, 
John,  James  and  Joseph,  from  whom  are  descended 
all  of  Colonial  origin  who  bear  the  name  in  America. 
For  three  generations  the  ancestors  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  resided  in  Philadelphia.  Townsend 
Sharpless,  father  of  Charles  Leeds,  was  born  in 


Note.  In  1882  a  family  reunion  was  held  on  the  site  of  the 
"  Sharpless  Rock  "  and  over  four  thousand  members  of  the 
Sharpless  family  were  assembled. 


Philadelphia  in  1793.  In  ISL'j,  being  then  of 
age,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  dry  goods 
house  with  which  the  family  name  has  since 
been  connected,  and  its  members  identified,  by 
opening  an  establishment  at  No.  32  South  Second 
Street.  Townsend  Sharpless  married,  in  1815,  Miss 
MaryB.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Jones,  of  Birming- 
ham, Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  By  this  mar- 
riage there  were  eight  children.  Three  of  his  sons, 
Samuel  J.,  Charles  L.  and  Henry  H.  G.,  after  becom- 
ing of  age,  and  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
store,  were  taken  into  partnership  by  their  father. 
Charles  Leeds,  the  second  son,  and  subject  of  this 
sketch,  received  his  early  training  in  the  elementarj* 
schools  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  and  when  prop- 
erly prepared,  was  admitted  to  Haverford  College, 
where  he  completed  the  course  and  graduated.  At 
college  Charles  was  "  distinguished  by  his  attain- 
ments in  mathematics,  sometimes  puzzling  his  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  by  original  methods  of  solving 
problems."  He  was  intensely  practical  in  his  views, 
and  while  he  conformed  to  the  requirements  of 
college  life  in  the  matter  of  studying  Latin  and 
Greek,  he  "  always  doubted  the  wisdom  of  devoting 
so  much  time  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  unless 
there  was  a  peculiar  aptness  for  it,"  holding,  as  his 
life-long  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Baldwin,  informs  us, 
"  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  while  there  is  so  much 
to  be  learned,  to  devote  so  large  a  portion  to  the 
classics,  which  would  be  but  imperfectlj^  acquired 
and  soon  forgotten  by  tliose  whose  path  in  life 
would  not  lead  in  an  exclusively  scholarly  direc- 
tion." When  Mr.  Sharpless  left  college  he  turned 
his  attention  to  business,  and  with  his  younger 
brother,  Henry  H.  G.  Sharjiless,  was  given  a 
place  in  the  firm  of  Townsend  Sharpless  and  Son 
(composed  of  his  father  and  elder  brother  Samuel) 
which  then  changed  its  style  to  Townsend  Sharp- 
less and  Sons.  The  firm  continued  imchanged 
until  1864,  when  Samuel  J.  Sharpless  and  Henry 
H.  G.  Sharpless  retired,  and  the  business  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  L.  Sharpless,  under  whose 
name  it  was  conducted  until  1868,  when  Mr. 
Sharpless  admitted  his  son  Henry  W.  to  partner- 
ship, changing  the  style  of  the  firm  back  to  Sharp- 
less and  Son.  In  1870,  Mr.  Sharpless  admitted  his 
second  son,  Charles  Williams  Sharpless,  and  the 
firm  name  then  became  Sharpless  and  Sons.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Sharpless  the  surviving 
members  continued  the  business  \mder  the  old  firm 
name  until  1885,  when  the  third  and  youngest 
brother  was  admitted,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  that  under  which  it  is  now  kno-mi.  viz.  : 
Sharpless  Brothers.  It  was  once  before  Sharpless 
Brothers.    It  was  the  constant  aim  and  desire  of 
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Mr.  (JharlcH  L.  Sliiirplcss  to  advance  tlie  reputation 
of  Philadelphia  as  compared  with  New  York  and 
other  largo  cities  in  the  way  of  Dry  Goods  trade, 
and  he  labored  on  tlic  broadest  lines  to  achieve  this 
result.  He  left  behind  him  an  unsullied  name,  a 
rep\itation  for  energy  and  business  ability  which 
extended  to  all  i)arts  of  the  United  States,  and  a  host 
of  sorrowing  relatives,  friends  and  employees,  who 
admired  his  sterling  worth  and  many  excellent  per- 
sonal qualities.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
great  impetus  given  to  the  business  in  its  modern 
form  came  from  Charles  L.  Sharpless,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Speaking  of  his  action  in  this  matter, 
Mr.  Thomas  Baldwin,  in  his  little  brochure  entitled 
"Reminiscences  from  the  Life  of  Charles  L.  Sharp- 
less,"  says:  "When  the  important  removal  of  their 
place  of  business  was  made  from  Second  Street  to 
Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  in  that  critical  year, 
1857,  his  family  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  change, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his  brother  Henry. 
He  had  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  on  his  own 
shoulders,  and  did  not  shrink  from  it,  sustained  as 
he  was  by  a  clear  vision  of  the  future  necessities  and 
expansion  of  business,  as  well  as  by  inborn  courage 
and  independence  of  character."  He  was  open  to  the 
charge  of  boldness  in  urging  this  step,  but  he  was 
firm  rather  than  bold,  for  he  had  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously tliouglit  out  this,  as  it  was  his  habit 
through  life  to  think  out  all  problems'  and  projects 
in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  his  decision  was 
based  solely  on  the  workings  of  his  judgment.  The 
wisdom  of  the  step  was  apparent  almost  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  taken.  The  business  increased  with 
wonderful  strides,  and  Charles  L.  Sharpless  at  the 
time  he  was  sole  owner  of  the  establishment  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  distinguished 
merchants  in  his  native  city.  This  proud  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  when  the  mantle  lie  wore 
descended  to  his  sons.  Charles  L.  Sharpless  does 
not  belong  in  the  category  of  self-made  men,  for  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  and  respected  merchant  and  the 
graduate  of  a  representative  college  cannot  be 
classed  therein.  Nor  was  he  of  humble  or  obscure 
origin — indeed,  quite  the  contrary.  But  he  does 
belong  in  the  category  of  successful  men,  and  he 
takes  rank  as  a  leader  in  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. Born  and  reared  in  a  conservative  school 
and  subjected  on  all  sides  to  conservative  influence, 
he  rose  superior  to  them  in  the  day  when  they  had 
become  obsolete,  and  had  the  genius  to  advance 
with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  country.  It 
was  more  than  a  revolt ;  it  was  a  revolution,  and 
the  man  who  led  it  was  a  born  leader.  One  of  his 
dominating  peculiarities  was  his  marked  individ- 
uality.   He  sought  one  approval — that  of  his  con- 


science ;  and  liaving  that  he  cared  for  no  other. 
A  friend  once  asked  him  if  he  did  not  regard  the 
censure  of  others.  "Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  "if  I 
have  my  own  approbation."  It  is  said  that  "  those 
having  dealings  with  him  were  inspired  with  great 
confidence,"  and  it  is  also  affirmed  that  "  his  judg- 
ment and  advice  proved  in  some  iuKtances  to  be  al- 
most of  a  prophetic  nature."  Tliere  were  some 
things  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
practical  side  of  his  nature,  and  he  seemed  to  desire 
that  they  be  given  as  wide  publicity  as  possible. 
Printed  by  his  order  and  posted  conspicuously  in 
his  store  were  the  following  characteristic  mottoes: 
"Keep  fully  insured."  "  Keep  your  capital  in  your 
business."  "  Keep  your  stock  in  proportion  to 
your  capital."  "  Make  your  old  stock  as  lively  as 
j'our  new."  "Let  those  that  stand  take  heed  lest 
they  fall."  "In  essentials,  unity;  non-essentials, 
liberty;  in  all  things,  charity."  Charles  L.  Sharp- 
less was  a  man  of  large  brain  power,  and  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  were  certain  that  he  was 
liberal  in  his  views.  While  taking  no  more  than  the 
usual  interest  of  a  well  educated,  well  bred  man  in 
belles-lettres  and  poetry,  he  was  deeply  stirred  by 
art,  and  was  himself  an  artist  of  such  pronounced 
ability  that  his  most  intimate  acquaintances,  who 
were  capable  of  judging,  believed  that  he  might 
have  attained  eminence  in  that  profession  had  he 
chosen  to  devote  himself  to  it  as  a  life-work.  This 
taste  manifested  itself  in  early  boyhood  and  the  lad 
devoted  many  evenings  to  gratifying  it.  His.  father, 
later  on,  sent  him  to  a  noted  teacher  of  drawing  for 
instruction,  but  the  latter  soon  sent  a  note  to  the 
father  saying  he  had  nothing  to  teach  the  youth. 
All  through  life  his  exquisite  taste  showed  itself  in 
every  direction.  The  beauties  of  a  landscape  never 
failed  to  catch  his  eye,  and, he  was  quick  to  recog- 
nize capabilities  in  rude  and  uncultivated  places, 
particularly  as  sites  for  dwellings.  His  judgment 
in  this  latter  respect  was  almost  unerring,  as  was 
frequently  proven.  He  retained  his  love  for  art 
down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  "  one  of  his  last 
employments,"  records  Mr.  Baldwin,  "  was  copying 
one  of  Koek-Koek's  landscapes — '  Summer  Even- 
ing '  and  Meyer  von  Bremen's  figure  subject  '  The 
Little  Brother,"  a  task  he  executed  with  such  ex- 
quisite skill  and  delicacy  that  only  an  artist  or  con- 
noisseur in  painting  could  distinguish  the  copy 
from  the  original.  Mr.  Sharpless  had  a  rare  inde- 
pendence of  character.  His  standards  in  whatever 
he  imdertook  were  high,  but  in  reaching  them  or 
maintaining  them  he  seemed  to  care  nothing  for 
popular  approval  or  disapproval.  He  was  not  al- 
ways conventional  in  his  manners,  but  "  he  was 
pre-eminently  sweet  and  polite  in  his  disposition," 
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and  a  friend  to  be  prized.  Underlying  his  business 
exterior  was  a  genial  nature  which  made  him  a  good 
companion  when  he  was  disembarrassed  from  the 
cares  of  trade.  He  had  an  inborn  taste  for  rural 
life,  which  he  sought  to  gratify  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage by  building  and  occupying  Vi'itli  some  of  his 
close  friends — married  people — a  commodious  house 
on  the  site  of  the  last  engagement  of  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine.  Here  were  spent  a  portion  of  four 
summers  in  the  most  healthful  and  rational  recrea- 
tion possible ;  but  he  found  the  distance  too  great 
to  suit  his  business  duties,  and  reluctantly  parted 
with  this  beautiful  property.  Later  in  life  he  se- 
lected Chelten  Hills  as  a  site  for  a  residence,  and 
building  a  house,  made  his  home  there,  summer 
and  winter,  for  several  years,  with  tlie  exception  of 
occasional  trips  to  Europe,  partly  for  business  pur- 
poses and  partly  for  pleasure.  At  the  Chelten  Hills 
place  he  devoted  much  time  to  improving  tlie 
breed  of  road  horses,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce 
Jersey  cattle  into  the  immediate  neigliborhood.  He 
was  fond  of  animals  and  made  those  on  his  place 
pets.  His  two  most  marked  characteristics  were 
thoroughness  and  originality,  and  he  had  suf- 
ficient independence  to  allow  both  full  sway.  Dur- 
ing many  years  of  liis  life,  before  his  final  sickness, 
he  was  a  great  sufferer  from  dyspepsia  or  gastric 
troubles,  from  which  no  treatment  relieved  him. 
He  bore  his  pain  with  remaritable  fortitude,  rarely 
giving  way  to  complaint,  and  then  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. At  last,  weary  of  waiting  for  relief,  he  took 
the  treatment  into  his  own  hands,  and  after  much 
thought,  settled  upon  a  diet  of  six  unleavened  bran 
cakes  and  one  tumbler  of  milk  three  times  dail3^ 
To  this  course  he  rigidly  adhered  for  one  year,  witli 
the  result  that  he  recovered  his  liealth  so  com- 
pletely that  there  was  no  more  thought  of  his  being 
an  invalid  than  any  other  jDersous  among  his  friends 
and  associates.  "When  the  last  illness  came  it  was 
long  and  very  painful,  but  he  bore  his  sufferings 
with  the  same  calmness  and  patience  that  lie  dis- 
played in  all  the  otlier  affairs  of  life.  He  made  a 
heroic  struggle  to  live,  but  when  he  found  that  it 
was  futile,  he  bowed  resignedly  to  the  inevitable, 
and  prepared  himself  for  it.  Mr.  Sharpless  married, 
on  October  1,  1844,  Miss  Anna  Reeves  Williams, 
daughter  of  Richard  Williams,  of  Pliiladelphia. 
Their  children  were  Mary  Williams,  Anna  Brown, 
Henry  Williams,  Charles  Williams,  Anna  Brown 
(second),  Lydia  Hunn,  and  Townsend.  Mary, 
Henry,  Lydia  and  Townsend  survive,  all  being  mar- 
ried except  Henry,  who,  with  his  brotlier  Town- 
send,  continues  the  great  business  of  the  house  of 
Sharpless  Brothers,  worthily  sustaining  the  name 
and  fame  transmitted  by  their  honored  predecessors. 


MARK  WILLCOX. 

MARK  WILLCOX,  one  of  the  leading  paper 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Ivy 
Mills,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  24. 
1819,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  on  April 
17,  1883.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  English 
Catholic  family  of  Willcox,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Willcox,  a  native  of  England,  who,  in  1729, 
erected  at  Ivy  Mills,  in  Delaware  County,  on  a  tract 
of  land  purchased  some  time  previously  from  Wil- 
liam Penn,  the  third  paper  mill  established  in 
America.  Thomas  Willcox  was  a  man  of  superior 
mental  endowments  and  an  acknowledged  master 
of  the  business  in  which  he  engaged.  He  was  a 
scientist  of  no  mean  ability  and  stood  in  the  front 
rank  as  a  manufacturer  in  his  day.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  prominent 
residents  of  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  and  supplied 
to  Franklin  the  paper  used  to  print  the  PhiladelpJda 
Gasette.  He  also  secured  the  contract  to  furnish 
tlie  paper  upon  which  the  Continental  notes  were 
printed.  Since  then  the  house  of  Willcox  has  been 
connected  with  tlie  history  of  National  paper 
currency  in  the  United  States.  The  recent  head  of 
the  house,  Mr.  James  M.  Willcox,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  carried  the  manufacture  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  laid  the  United 
States  Government  under  decided  obligations  to 
him  for  important  discoveries  and  applications 
which  put  an  effectual  check  upon  the  counter- 
feiting of  the  National  paper  currencj'.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  now  world-famous  silk-fibre 
paper,  wliich  his  mills  furnished  in  vast  quantities. 
Mark  Willcox,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  .was  edu- 
cated at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Euimettsburg, 
Maryland.  When  he  became  of  age  he  was  taken 
into  partnership  by  his  father  and  continued  as 
partner  until  the  latter's  death,  after  which,  until 
1879,  he  was  associated  with  his  elder  brother, 
the  business  being  continued  under  the  style  of 
James  M.  Willcox  &  Co.  In  1879  the  elder  brother 
retired  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  business,  in  which  he  remained 
until  his  death,  when  it  pas^sed  into  the  hands  of 
Iiis  sons,  Messrs.  James  M.  Willco.x  and  William  F. 
Willcox,  who  now  conduct  it,  retaining  the  old 
style  of  the  firm  unchanged.  In  business  circles 
Mr.  Willcox  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  he  em- 
ployed his  wealth  wisely  in  encouraging  and  building 
up  several  works  of  local  improvement.  He  was  one 
of  the  projectors  and  for  many  years  a  Director  of 
the  West  Chester  and  Media  Railroad.  He  was 
also  a  Director  in  the  Beneficial  Savings  Fund,  and 
of  the  Girard  Bank,  serving  on  the  Board  of  the 
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hiUvv  lor  a  poriod  of  forty  yearn.  In  charitable 
and  rt'lii;ioiis  work  he  took  a  most  active  part, 
serving  as  a  Director  of  tlie  St.  .Joseph's  IIo.s])ital, 
of  Ht.  Josei)irs  Ori)han  Asylum,  St.  diaries  Tlieo- 
loi!,ical  Seminary,  and  St.  Vincent's  Seminary.  A 
firm  adherent  of  the  Komau  Catholic  faith,  he 
founded  and  conducted,  from  1807  to  1874,  as  pro- 
prietor and  i)ubli9her,  a  newspaper  known  as  the 
CatJwUc  Standard,  which  became  the  official  organ 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia.  This  publi- 
cation was  an  exceedingly  meritorious  one  and  had 
a  circulation  far  beyond  tlie  confines  of  the  State  in 
which  it  was  issued.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as 
an  interesting  circumstance,  that  the  Willcox  family 
is  one  of  the  oldest  Catholic  families  in  the  State. 
Long  before  the  erection  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  in 
Milling's  Alley,  Philadelphia,  religious  services, 
including  "  the  Mass,"  were  celebrated  at  the  Will- 
cox mansion  at  Ivy  Mills.  "When  the  present 
mansion,  which  the  family  use  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence, was  erected,  the  room  in  which  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  last  century  was  included  in  it 
and  is  to  this  day  used  exclusively  as  an  oratory  and 
chapel."  Generosity  was  a  marked  trait  in  Mr. 
Willcox's  character.  He  gave  freely  in  many  direc- 
tions and  never  limited  his  donations  to  any  race, 
nationality  or  creed.  A  staunch  Catholic,  he  was 
extremely  liberal  to  his  church,  and  took  great 
pleasure  in  extending  his  sympatliy  and  support  to 
the  little  edifice  built  by  his  father  at  Ivy  Mills 
some  years  previous  to  his  death.  He  also  expended 
quite  a  large  sura  of  money — the  principal  part,  in 
fact — in  rebuilding  the  pastoral  residence  at  Ivy 
Mills,  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire. 

 e  

WILLIAM  CKAMP. 

WILLIAM  CRAMP,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ship-builders  of  America,  and  founder  of 
the  great  ship-building  establishment  and  iron 
works  of  William  Cramp  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  born  on  Otis  Street,  Kensington,  now  a  part  of 
Philadelphia,  in  September,  1807 ;  and  died  at  At- 
lantic City,  New  Jersey,  July  6,  1879.  Both  of  his 
parents  were  of  American  birth  and  English  de- 
scent. They  were  in  moderate  circumstances  and 
were  people  of  excellent  character  and  good  social 
standing.  At  the  common  schools  in  Kensington 
William,  their  son,  received  the  usual  training  in  the 
ordinary  English  branches.  He  had  a  studious  dispo- 
sition and  was  also  religiously  inclined,  for  in  his 
early  youth  he  decided  in  his  own  mind  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry.    This  project  was  warmly  ap- 


proved l)y  ids  family,  and  und(;r  the  kindly  instru<;- 
tioiiof  tiie  Ilev.  George  Chandler,  i)aHtorof  the  First 
Presbyterian  (Jiiurcii  in  Kensington,  of  which  he 
had  formerly  become  a  member,  he  began  his 
studies  for  the  Christian  ministry.  These  stiidies 
were  prosecuted  some  time  with  tlie  happiest  re- 
sults to  the  young  student,  but  his  health  did  not 
permit  their  continuance  to  the  desired  end,  and 
with  great  reluctance  they  were  given  up.  Out- 
door occupation  being  deemed  necessary,  Mr. 
Cramp  chose  the  trade  of  ship-building.  Througli 
the  influence  of  some  friends  he  secured  a  position 
as  apprentice  in  the  ship-yard  of  Samuel  Grice,  a 
noted  ship-builder  of  his  day,  with  whom  he  served 
his  time  and  mastered  the  craft  in  all  its  branches. 
His  training  under  Mr.  Grice  was  exceptionally 
thorough  and  when  his  term  of  service  expired  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  immediate  employment. 
After  working  as  a  journeyman  ship-carpenter  for 
a  year  or  two  he  decided  to  engage  in  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  accordingly,  in  1830,  he  se- 
cured premises  on  the  Delaware  River  at  the  foot 
of  Palmer  Street,  and  opened  a  sliip-yard.  His 
first  work  was  in  building  barks  and  brigs,  but 
after  constructing  several  of  these  he  felt  the  need 
of  greater  accommodations  and  to  secure  tliem  re- 
moved his  establishment  to  Petty's  Island.  While 
at  this  place  he  built  vessels  for  Isaac  Jeanes, 
Stephen  Flanagan,  Henry  Simons  and  other  well- 
known  merchants.  Among  other  vessels  con- 
structed by  him  was  the  bark  "  John  Trucks,"  re- 
membered to  this  day  in  Philadelphia  from  the  fact 
of  her  having  been  cut  through  by  the  ice  and  sunk 
at  the  Arch  Street  wharf.  In  1857  Mr.  Cramp  took 
as  partners  in  his  ship-building  business  his  five 
sons,  named  respectively,  Charles  H.,  William  M.,  S. 
H.,  J.  C.  and  Henry  W.,  and  the  firm  thus  com- 
posed took  the  name  of  William  Cramp  &  Sons. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  its  yards,  two  in 
number,  were  among  the  largest  in  the  country  and 
were  equipped  with  all  the  implements  and  facili- 
ties necessary  for  building  both  iron  and  wooden 
vessels.  In  Bishop's  "  History  of  American  Manu- 
factures," published  in  1868,  the  following  details 
are  given  regarding  the  plant  of  the  firm  and  the 
work  accomplislied  by  it  up  to  that  date  : 

"  The  iron  shipyard  located  on  Richmond  Street 
above  Otis,  extends  from  the  former  street  to  the 
Delaware  River,  and  has  an  area  of  six  hundred 
thousand  square  feet  with  a  river  front  of  four  hun- 
dred feet.  The  machine  shop,  forty  by  three  hun- 
dred feet,  contains  some  tools  of  xmusual  size, 
among  whicli  we  might  instance  the  bending  rolls, 
weighing  over  fifteen  tons,  and  which  will  bend 
sheets  of  iron  an  inch  thick  and  fourteen  feet  long, 
to  a  curve  whose  radius  is  tliree  feet.  This  depart- 
ment also  includes  a  large  smith  shop  and  a  furnace 
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for  bending  angle  iron  frames  without  a  blast. 
This  furnace  is  thirty  feet  long  and  diffuses  equal 
heat  throughout  its  whole  length,  thus  obviating 
the  objections  of  ordinary  furnaces,  in  which  the 
iron  is  liable  to  be  burnt  at  one  extremity  while  at 
the  opposite  it  is  comparatively  cool.  As  au  in- 
stance of  the  facility  possessed  by  this  firm  for 
rapidly  executing  work,  it  may  be  stated  that  an 
iron  side-wheel  tow-boat,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  long,  tweut.y-flve  feet  beam  in  hull,  was 
begun  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  on  February  6 
the  plating  was  all  riveted,  and  the  vessel,  costing 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  ready  for  use  on  the  1st  of 
March.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  yard  for  constructing  iron  vessels. 
The  other  shipyard  of  this  firm  is  located  on  Penn 
Street  near  the  site  of  Penn's  Treat}^  Ground,  and 
has  a  front  on  the  river  of  three  hundred  feet  and  a 
depth  of  eight  hundred  feet.  A  marine  railway, 
capable  of  hauling  up  vessels  of  fifteen  hundred 
tons,  is  in  course  of  construction  at  this  place,  and 
when  completed  will  cost  about  $50,000.  Here 
some  of  the  largest  and  finest  vessels  in  the  mer- 
chant service  were  constructed.  The  "Bridge- 
water"  of  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons,  and 
which  is  said  was  the  largest  merchant  vessel  ever 
constructed  at  this  port,  was  built  by  this  firm. 
Her  length  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
width  of  beam  fifty  feet,  and  depth  of  hold  thirty 
feet.  This  vessel  was  launched  full-rigged,  a  feat 
that,  it  is  believed,  was  never  before  accomplished 
with  a  vessel  of  equal  tonnage.  This  firm  also  con- 
structed ten  steamers,  each  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  long,  for  the  Cuban  trade,  and  which  were 
found  to  be  so  superior  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed  that  they  entirely  superseded 
side-wheel  vessels." 

The  "  Bridgewater,"  referred  to  above,  was  still 
afloat  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cramp's  death  and  was  re- 
puted to  have  earned  fortunes  for  three  different 
owners.  Another  of  the  notable  vessels  built  by 
the  firm  was  the  "Morning  Light,"  a  clipper  of 
extraordinary  speed  and  beauty,  which  became 
famous  in  the  California  trade.  In  1862  the  firm 
began  the  construction  of  a  number  of  fine  vessels 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
"  Ironsides,"  renowned  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
and  eventually  burned  in  1866  at  League  Island, 
was  built  in  1862.  This  vessel  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  in  length,  fifty-eight  feet  beam  and 
twenty-seven  feet  hold,  and  was  of  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden.  She  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1864,  by  another  war  vessel,  the  "  Chatta- 
nooga," which  was  afterwards  cut  through  by  the 
ice  and  sunk  near  League  Island,  and  later  by  the 
steamship  "Union  "  and  the  light  draught  monitor, 
"Yazoo."  The  "Chattanooga"  was  one  of  four 
vessels  of  peculiar  construction  ordered  by  the 
Navy  Department,  and  cost  a  million  dollars.  The 
firm  also  rebuilt  the  light  draught  monitor,  "  Tuu- 
xis,"  which  had  been  turned  out  at  Chester,  but 
was  found  to  sit  too  low  in  the  water.    It  was 


decided  to  raise  this  vessel  twenty-two  inches. 
There  was  no  dry-dock  at  the  Cramp  yards  at 
this  time  and  Mr.  Cramp  had  ways  built  and 
hauled  the  monitor  bodily  out  of  the  water  on  to 
the  Otis  Street  dock  where  the  necessary  re- 
modeling was  successfully  conducted.  Besides 
the  vessels  named,  Mr.  Cramp  constructed  for  the 
Government  the  transports  "Stanton,"  "  Foote," 
"Welles"  and  "Porter,"  and  the  double-ender 
"  Wyalusing"  and  other  vessels,  costing  in  the 
aggregate  five  million  dollars.  Dxiring  this  pe- 
riod as  many  as  fifty  vessels  of  various  sizes  were 
built  for  private  parties,  their  total  tonnage  being 
about  twenty-five  thousand  tons.  To  Mr.  Cramp 
belongs  the  honor  of  constructing  the  first  propeller 
tug-boat  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
the  "  Sampson,"  afterwards  used  as  a  gun-boat  by 
the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States.  In  1871 
the  Cramps  made  a  contract  with  the  American 
Steamship  Company  to  build  four  steamers  each  of 
three  thousand  tons  burden  and  capable  of  making 
the  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool  in  ten 
days.  To  afford  the  necessary  facilities  for  carrj'- 
ing  out  this  large  contract  the  firm  acquired  a  large 
plot  of  ground  on  the  Delaware  river  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Morris  Street,  and  upon  it  erected  ca- 
pacious workshops.  The  four  vessels  were  begun 
at  the  same  time.  In  1872  the  first  one  completed, 
the  "Pennsylvania"  was  launched;  and  the  three 
others,  named  respectively  the  "  Ohio,"  "  Indiana  " 
and  "  Illinois,"  quickly  followed.  These  magnifi- 
cent vessels  brought  great  renown  to  the  firm  and 
made  its  name  known  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America.  Many  other  valuable  contracts  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  and  the  activity  of  the  Cramp 
yards  became  a  proverb  in  the  ship-building  trade. 
In  September,  1875,  the  firm  began  the  construction 
of  a  large  drydock  at  their  old  shipyard,  and  in  car- 
rying out  the  task  excavated  an  area  thirty  thou- 
sand square  j^ards  in  extent,  and  drove  five  thousand 
piles.  More  than  a  million  feet  of  heavy  timber  was 
used  in  the  gigantic  work,  the  cost  of  which,  when 
completed,  including  pumping  machinerj^  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  land  cov- 
ered by  this  dry  dock  cost  in  addition  about  an 
equal  sum.  This  dry  dock  is  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  feet  long  within  the  gates,  and  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  feet  wide  at  tlie  top  and  seventy 
feet  wide  at  the  entrance.  It  will  hold  twenty-two 
feet  of  water.  The  pumping  machinery  is  driven 
by  two  boilers  and  two  direct-acting  upright  en- 
gines, working  four  large  rotary  pumps,  each  ca- 
pable of  discharging  thirty  thousand  gallons  of 
water  per  minute,  making  an  aggregate  pumping 
capacity  of  about  seven  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
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gallons  jier  hour  ;  in  other  words,  of  emptying  the 
entire  docU  in  tlial  brief  space  of  time.  Tliis  pump- 
ing capacity  is  said  to  be  double  tiiat  of  any  other 
dry  dock  in  the  country.  The  dock  will  easily  ac- 
commodate a  vessel  four  hundred  and  lifty  feet  in 
length.  Since  its  completion  it  has  seldom  been 
more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time  without  a  vessel  on 
the  keel  blocks  undergoing  repairs.  In  1878,  when 
complications  growing  out  of  Turkish  affairs 
threatened  to  embroil  England  and  Russia  in  war, 
the  public  was  startled  by  the  press  announcement 
to  the  effect  that  Russian  officers  had  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  and  had  purchased  several  fast-sail- 
ing coasting  steamers  which  they  were  having  con- 
verted into  cruisers  to  be  used  by  the  Russians  to 
sweep  British  commerce  from  the  sea.  This  report 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  arrival  at  an  ob- 
scure port  in  Maine  of  a  large  German  steamship, 
the  "  Cimbria,"  with  some  six  hundred  Russian 
sailors  on  board.  In  May,  1878,  the  large  steamship 
"  Columbus,"  built  by  the  Cramps  for  the  New  York 
and  Savannah  trade,  and  also  the  "Saratoga,"  of 
the  same  line,  were  suddenly  taken  out  of  commis- 
sion by  their  purchasers,  the  Russians,  and  sent  to 
the  Cramp  yards  for  alteration  into  cruisers.  A 
large  force  of  men  was  at  once  employed  in  effect- 
ing these  alterations,  work  being  carried  on  day 
and  night.  The  firm  was  also  entrusted  by  its  new 
owners,  the  Russians,  with  the  alteration  into  a 
man-of-war  of  the  large  iron  steamship,  the  "  State 
of  California,"  the  hull  of  which  had  just  been 
launched  at  its  yards  for  the  San  Francisco  and  Ore- 
gon trade.  A  further  contract  was  secured  from 
the  Russians  for  the  construction,  on  the  lines  of 
the  "  State  of  California,"  of  a  second  vessel,  a  cor- 
vette, the"  Zabiaca,"  intended  as  a  fast  sailer.  This, 
like  all  the  other  contracts  mentioned,  was  success- 
fully carried  out,  and  the  vessel  afterwards  proved 
herself  the  fastest  vessel  of  her  displacement  in  the 
world.  The  initial  trip  of  the  "Zabiaca"  from 
Philadelphia  to  Havre,  was  made  in  .about  eleven 
days.  This  activity  of  the  firm  of  Cramp  and 
Sons  brought  great  prosperity  to  Kensington,  par- 
ticularly to  the  shipwrights  and  iron  workers,  all 
of  whom  now  found  remunerative  employment. 
While  the  war  cloud  threatened,  the  firm  pushed 
work  upon  the  vessels  named  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment,  day  or  night.  Hostilities  being  averted  by 
diplomacy,  the  work  was  closed  more  leisurely,  and 
the  vessels  having  been  renamed  the  "  Europa,"  the 
"Asia"  and  the  "Africa,"  sailed  from  the  yards 
under  the  Russian  flag,  and,  proceeding  to  Europe, 
took  their  assigned  places  in  the  Russian  fleets. 
Mr.  Cramp  next  went  to  work  upon  another  large 
vessel  for  the  Calif  oraia  and  Oregon  trade,  to  supply 


the  vacancy  created  by  the  sale  of  the  "  State  of 
(California."  Mr.  Cramp's  health  b(!gun  to  fail  about 
1877,  but  although  ailing  he  never  wholly  withdrew 
his  attention  from  business  until  confined  to  his 
bed.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  summer  of 
1879,  the  vessel  being  constructed  at  his  yards  was 
No.  235,  that  being  the  number  of  vessels  of  all  de- 
scriptions he  had  built  from  the  time  he  first  en- 
tered business  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  William 
Cramp  was  a  man  of  the  higliest  character,  rigidly 
honest,  and  noted  for  the  promptness  with  which 
he  met  every  obligation.  The  demands  made  upon 
him  by  his  business  duties  were  often  extraordinary, 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  never  neglected  other 
duties  which  grew  out  of  his  citizenship,  and  his 
prominence  in  the  community,  in  which  he  spent  his 
whole  life  and  whose  interests  he  always  had  earn- 
estly at  heart.  For  several  years  he  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  old  Kensington  District,  and 
he  was  also  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Port  Wardens.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Union  League,  and  was  a  liberal  supporter  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  a  sincere  Christian,  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  worship,  and  for  twenty  years  or  more  was  a 
Trustee  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  five  years  subsequent  to  that  of  his  esteemed 
wife,  was  the  peculiar  and  rare  disease  known  as 
ossification  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain.  Mr. 
Cramp's  death  was  sincerely  mourned  in  a  large 
circle,  where  he  was  admired  for  his  many  excellent 
qualities  and  pure  life.  By  the  business  world  in 
which  he  had  figured  so  honorably  and  prominently 
-  for  nearlj^  half  a  century,  it  was  regarded  as  an  al- 
most irreparable  loss.  Since  Mr.  William  Cramp's 
death  the  business  has  been  continued  under  the 
able  management  of  his  five  sons,  and  has  grown  to 
immense  proportions.  These  gentlemen,  trained  to 
every  detail  of  ship  construction  under  the  eye  of 
their  accomplished  and  energetic  father,  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  successors  of  their  saga- 
cious, able  and  untiring  master,  and  their  conduct 
of  the  business  is  directly  in  a  line  with  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  which  ever  actuated  its  distinguished 
founder.  The  business  is  now  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and 
Engine  Building  Company,  and  is  known  through- 
out the  world,  with  a  reputation  second  to  no  other 
in  its  line.  The  eldest  son,  Charles  H.  Cramp,  is 
President  of  the  company ;  W.  M.  Cramp,  Vice- 
President  ;  Samuel  H.  Cramp,  Treasurer ;  J.  C. 
Cramp,  Vice-President,  and  Henry  W.  Cramp,  Sec- 
retary. No  better  illustration  of  the  enterprise  and 
activity  of  the  company  could  be  given  than  by 
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here  enumerating  the  steamships  built  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1880,  with  their  names,  tonnage  and  horse- 
power : 

NAME.                               TONNAGE.  HORSEPOWER. 

Steam  Yacht  Corsair         247.40  750 

Stranger...  247.40  750 

Steamship  Caracas  1589.  1000 

Steamboat  Cetus               857.  1200 

Perseus            843.  1200 

"         Pegasus           848.  1200 

Taurus  917.  1300 

Steamship  Berkshire  2014.42  1200 

Alleghany  2014.42  1200 

Steamship  City  of  I    _  ...3590.16  2400 

^'T^'^S^l   3000 

Steamship  Valencia  1598.49  1198 

Tacoma  3119.02  2000 

San  Pedro..  ..3119.02  2000 

Steam  Tug  George  I             qo  of;  otrA 
W.  Pride,         ;  ^^-^^ 

Steamship  Mariposa  3158.28  2000 

Alameda  3158.23  2000 

Steam  Yacht  Atalanta         741.69  1000 

Steamship  Kinau.             993.23  750 

' '         San  Pablo ....  31 19. 02  2000 

Steam  Tug  Hinton             90.67  250 

"      Ivanhoe           90.67  250 

Steamship  H.  F.  Dimock. 2625.93  1000 

Steam  Tug  Relief              204.27  450 

Steamship  Eureka  3531.32  1800 

El  Paso  3531.32  1800 

"         El  Dorado.. .  .3531.32  1800 

"         Wilmington..  161.  250 

"         Philadelphia..  2098. 52  1000 

Steam  Yacht  Peerless         227.60  900 

Steamship  Mascotte          884.09  1000 

U.  S.  Steamer  Terror. . .  .3815.  1600 

Steam  Ferry  Boat)           Qr,r,  cnn 

John  King,        ;           ^00.  bOO 

Steamship  El  Monte  3531.32  1800 

Cherokee  2556.73  1300 

Seminole  2556.73  1300 

Winter, ;  •••2635.93  2000 

Steamship  Olivette  1611.42  1500 

Monmouth. ..  1440.34  2024.54 

"         Iroquois  2948.64  1600 

El  Mar*  3531.32  2300 

Caracas  2584.38  1900 

"         Venezuela.. .  .2842.90  1900 

U.  S.  Steamer  Yorktown .  1720.  3398. 25 

Baltimore.  4400.  10064.418 

"         "      Vesuvius . .  811.  4366 


En 


J     )  Hutchinson ) 
-  Connecticut  - 


HOESEPOWE1. 
. . .  7000 


-  Connecti 
Steamers  j  j)^,^^^^  ^ 

Totals  to  January  1, 1890,      88,743,00  83.651.208 
To  this  should  be  added  the  vessels  now  building, 
all  of  which  will  be  completed  in  1890  : 


.4400. 


NAME. 

U.  S.   Steamer  | 
Philadelphia  |   " ' " 

U.  S.  Steamer  Newark  4016. 

Steamship  H.  M.  Whitney .  2800. 
Steamship  for  Clyde )^ 
Steamship  Company  j~  ' ' ' ' 
Steamship  tor  Mer-) 

chants  and  Miners  -   2600. 

Transportation  Co.) 
Steamship  El  Sol  4300. 

Totals  20,866. 


HORSEPOWER. 

10000 

9000 
2800 

1500 


1500 


3500 
28,300 


ROBERT  M.  SPEER. 

ROBERT  MILTON  SPEER  was  born  at  Cass- 
ville,  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania,  September 
8,  1838,  and  died  in  New  York  City,  January  17, 
1890.  Mr.  Speer  was  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian 
ancestrj'.  His  great-grandfather,  John  Speer,  was 
a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Harmer's  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  and  died  at  Valley  Forge  in  1778.  His 
grandfather,  John  Speer,  died  in  Ireland  in  1834. 
His  father,  Robert  Speer,  who  was  born  in  County 
Antrim  in  1808,  settled  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  married  Agnes  Cowan  on 
January  17,  1822.  At  first  he  lived  at  Shade  Gap, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  taught  school.  He  removed 
to  Cassville  about  1826,  where  he  went  into 
business  and  started  one  of  the  first  furnaces 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  and  was  also  postmaster. 
He  died  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  in  1852,  while  paying  a 
visit  to  his  mother.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Robert 
Milton  Speer,  died  in  Cassville,  also  aged  forty-nine 
years,  in  1851.  Robert  Speer  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  enthusiastic  projectors  of  the  Huntingdon 
and  Broad  Top  Mountain  Railroad.  These  two  par- 
ents had  ten  children,  six  boys  and  four  girls,  seven  of 
whom  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  wit : 
Agnes,  married  to  James  Mclldufi:  George  W.,  who 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers and  died  in  1864  from  exposure  in  the  Wilder- 
ness ;  Isabella,  married  to  J.  H.  Baker ;  Dorotliy 
Campbell ;  John  ;  Margaret,  and  Robert  Milton,  the 
latter  being  the  youngest.  The  only  members  of 
the  family  now  living  are  Mrs.  Mclldulf  and  Mrs. 
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Hakcr,  both  of  wlioiii  live  at  Dwi;2;lit,  Illinoiw. 
Robert  Milton  ypeer  received  liis  early  education 
at  the  CasMvillc  Seminary  in  Ihintingdon  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Wliile  a  lad  in  school  he  was  noted 
for  his  quick  perception  and  aptitude  at  his  studies 
and  for  his  excellent  memory.  His  mind  was  evi- 
dently bright  and  active,  and  he  advanced  easily 
through  all  the  branches  of  learning  which  he  at- 
tempted. He  taught  school  and  read  law  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  in  the  office  of  Wilson 
&  Petrikin  of  Huntingdon,  and  continued  with 
them  nntil  November  14,  1859,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  the  following  spring  Mr.  Speer 
opened  an  office  in  Himtingdon,  and  from  that  time 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  he  continued 
in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  in  that  town. 
At  the  time  of  his  entrance  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law,  Mr.  Speer  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
For  twentj'-five  years  he  was  associated  with 
his  brother-in-law,  E.  S.  McMurtrie.  Mr.  Speer 
was  married  on  April  26,  1864,  to  Martha  Ellen 
McMurtrie,  eldest  daughter  of  William  E.  and 
Margaret  McMurtrie  of  Huntingdon.  His  wife 
died  in  November,  1876.  To  them  were  born  six 
children,  three  boys  and  three  girls:  William  McM., 
Robert  E.,  Victor,  Mary  C,  Margaret  A.,  and 
Martha.  All  are^  still  living  except  Martha,  who 
died  in  infancy.  In  his  earliest  professional  expe- 
rience Mr.  Speer  showed  the  possession  of  indefat- 
igable perseverence  and  superior  talents.  He  speed- 
ily attained  a  high  rank  at  a  bar  which  was  then, 
as  now,  noted  for  the  ability  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers. Among  these  able  associates  he  soon  became 
recognized  as  a  man  of  unusual  native  capacity, 
and  speedily  gained  and  thereafter  held  a  lucrative 
practice  in  both  the  civil  and  criminal  courts. 
Growing  constantly  in  capacity  and  in  the  public 
recognition,  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Huntingdon  bar,  during 
that  period  being  concerned  in  the  trial  of  nearly  all 
the  more  important  cases.  His  practice,  however, 
was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  his  own  immedi- 
ate locality  or  to  Huntingdon  County.  His  promi- 
nence in  important  litigations  soon  made  him 
known  throughout  the  State,  and  his  professional 
services  became  in  demand  in  other  and  distant 
counties.  Mr.  Speer  was  gifted  with  qualities  of 
he  utmost  importance  and  the  greatest  advantage 
to  himself  and  to  his  clients.  In  the  preparation  of 
his  cases  he  was  deemed  among  his  associates  to  be 
almost  without  an  equal.  In  the  delicate  duty  of 
the  examination  of  witnesses  his  extraordinary  tact 
was  recognized  and  his  success  in  this  department 
of  his  profession  was  remarkable.  But  not  less  was 
he  an  eloquent  orator,  gifted  with  power  of  influ- 
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encing  and  leading  a  jury,  whose  Bympathies  were 
easily  enlisted  and  Ijcfore  whom  he  laid  the  strong 
])oints  of  his  case  witli  n)asterly  and  convincing' 
skill.  Clear  in  statement,  logical  in  reasoning,  un- 
answerable in  argiinient  and  eloquent  in  delivery, 
it  was  rare  indeed  for  him  to  be  defeated  in  his 
cases  and  his  services  were  consequently  greatly  in 
demand.  This  was  especially  so  in  the  matter  of 
criminal  cases,  in  which  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful. It  is  stated  that  in  every  important  honucide 
case  tried  in  Huntingdon  County  during  twenty 
years,  Mr.  Speer  was  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense. Endowed  with  brilliant  intellect  and  tireless 
energy,  Mr.  Speer  threw  his  entire  force,  backed  up 
by  all  his  knowledge  of  law  and  his  ability  in  argu- 
ment, into  such  cases,  and  with  almost  certain  de- 
feat for  the  prosecution.  Among  criminal  cases 
which  are  well-known  in  Huntingdon  County  may 
be  mentioned  the  Crewitt  case,  the  Reese  case,  the 
Gardner  case  and  the  La  Porte  case,  in  each  of 
v/hich  the  Commonwealth  through  able  counsel 
pressed  for  conviction  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  in  each  failed  of  conviction  in  the  first  degree. 
In  regard  to  his  connection  with  such  cases  empha,- 
sis  should  be  laid  upon  the  belief  which  Mr.  Speer 
had  that  a  lawyer  never  rose  to  greater  dignity  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  than  when,  without 
fee  or  hope  therefor,  he  defended  the  accused  and 
friendless.  Such  was  the  case  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances and  particularly  in  that  of  Gardner,  who 
was  on  trial  for  his  life  and  was  absolutely  penni- 
less. Mr.  Speer  undertook  this  case,  well  knowing 
the  arduous  labor  that  it  would  involve  and  for 
which  he  would  receive  no  compensation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speer's  sympathies  were  always 
with  the  accused  and  he  was  never  on  the  side  of 
the  prosecution  in  a  homicide  case  in  his  county. 
He  was,  however,  leading  counsel  in  the  case 
against  McClain,  who  was  tried  in  Mifflin  County 
for  the  killing  of  Smearman,  in  which  case  the  pris- 
oner was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  At  the  meeting 
of  members  of  the  bar  in  the  County  Court  House 
of  Huntingdon  County,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Speer, 
almost  all  the  lawyers  from  all  the  surrounding 
counties  and  the  whole  bar  of  Huntingdon  County 
were  present.  Judge  Dean  of  HoUidaysburg,  in  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Speer's  professional  experience  and 
ability,  said  : 

"  As  a  reasoner  he  was  clear,  at  times  profound. 
All  the  zeal  that  could  be  given  to  a  client's  case 
Mr.  Speer  gave.  He  tried  a  case  Involving  five 
dollars  with  the  same  amount  of  earnestness  and 
the  same  intellectual  vigor  as  one  involving  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  All  he  had  of  physical  and  men- 
tal force  his  client  got.    If  his  fee  was  but  a  trifle, 
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Lis  client  got  all  Mr.  Speer  had  to  give.  He  was 
the  soul  of  truth  with  the  court.  True,  his  zeal  for 
his  client  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  perhaps  led  him  at  times  to  give 
more  weight  to  his  legal  propositions  and  more 
force  to  the  evidence  than  either  should  have,  but 
when  he  said  before  me  that  such  and  such  a  prop- 
osition was  the  law,  I  felt  perfectly  sure  that  Mr. 
Speer  had  given  to  that  subject  all  the  thought  and 
attention  that  his  great  ability  enabled  him  to  give 
and  that  he  stated  his  conscientious  conclusions." 
Judge  Furst  said : 

"  He  rose  above  his  client  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
tending for  principle  as  though  he  were  writing  it 
into  law.  There  were  times  when  the  very  heart 
of  this  bar  rose  at  his  appeals.  There  were  times 
when  his  impassioned  personal  appeals  brought 
tears  to  jurors  and  spectators,  and  I  have  known 
more  than  one  man  to  go  out  of  this  court  room 
free  when  he  could  thank  Mr.  Speer  alone  for  his 
freedom.  But  I  have  never  known  an  innocent 
man  to  suffer  when  he  was  defended  by  Mr.  Speer. 
I  know  as  a  citizen  in  your  midst  that  there  was 
not  a  public  enterprise  which  he  did  not  promote 
or  a  public  duty  that  he  did  not  perform  whilst  he 
had  life  and  strength,  and  I  know  that  no  appeal 
for  cbaritj'  ever  came  to  his  threshold  or  a  request 
for  help,  eitlier  from  the  lone  wandering  tramp  on 
the  street  or  the  man  who  had  seen  better  days, 
there  never  was  an  appeal  made  to  him,  to  which 
he  did  not  respond,  because  it  was  his  nature  to  do 
so  and  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  princi- 
ples if  he  had  not." 

Mr.  William  P.  Orbison,  of  Huntingdon,  said  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Speer ; 

"  Before  a  jury  he  was  tempestuous  and,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  he  bore  down  all  opposition. 
Some  jurors  were  carried  away  by  a  kind  of  fear  of 
him  and  others  were  tenderly  touched  to  tears.  As 
a  lawyer  he  was  above  the  ordinary.  Very  few 
equalled  him.    He  is  gone  in  the  meridian  of  life." 

Mr.  Speer  was  always  a  Democrat.  In  August, 
1859,  he  began  the  publication  of  Tlie  Union,  the 
Democratic  organ  in  Huntingdon  County.  In 
June,  1861,  it  was  merged  in  the  Monitor,  of  which 
Mr.  Speer  was  a  half  owner.  Mr.  Speer  went  into 
politics  before  he  was  a  voter.  He  stumped  the 
county  before  he  was  of  age.  For  more  than  half 
his  life  he  was  the  Democratic  leader  of  Hunting- 
don County  and  his  leadership  was  unquestioned. 
He  was  repeatedly  elected  Chairman  of  the  County 
■Committee  and  Delegate  to  State  Conventions.  In 
1878  he  was  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee.  He 
presided  over  two  important  State  Democratic  Con- 
ventions, at  Pittsburgh  in  1878,  and  at  AUentown 
.in  1884.  In  1872  he  was  a  district  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  Baltimore ;  in 
1880  he  was  one  of  the  Delegates-at-Large  to  the 
National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  managers  of  General  Hancock's  canvass, 
and  in  1888  he  was  one  of  the  two  Electors-at-Large. 
In  1870  Mr.  Speer,  when  thirty-two  years  of  age, 


was  elected  to  the  Forty-second  Congress  over 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  President  of  the 
Cambria  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  the  Eighteenth 
District,  which  comprises  the  counties  of  Hunting- 
don, Mifflin,  Blair,  and  Cambria, — a  strong  Republi- 
can district.  He  was  elected  through  his  personal 
strength.  In  Huntingdon  County,  with  less  thau 
seven  thousand  voters,  he  reversed  a  Republican 
majority  of  a  thousand.  In  1872  he  was  re-elected 
over  A.  A.  Barker  in  the  same  district,  with  an 
increased  majority.  A  Republican  Legislature 
changed  the  district,  and  when  Mr.  Speer  again  ran 
in  1880,  in  the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Juniata,  Snyder  and  Perry,  a  district  3000 
Republican,  he  was  defeated.  Though  his  opponent 
lived  in  Huntingdon,  Mr.  Speer  again  reversed  the 
majority  of  his  own  town  and  ran  ahead  of  General 
Hancock.  He  tilled  several  borough  offices,  being 
elected  to  them  by  citizens  irrespective  of  party. 
Of  Mr.  Speer's  political  strength  and  influence  it 
was  said  by  Mr.  John  M.  Bailey,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Huntingdon  bar : 

"  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  a  district 
with  a  large  adverse  majority,  over  a  gentleman 
who  was  able,  popular  and  wealthy.  He  was  tlien 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  again  elected,  as 
you  know,  in  1872,  and  the  management  of  his  cam- 
paign by  a  man  with  as  little  experience  as  he  then 
had,  drew  attention  to  him  from  all  over  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  was  not  long  until  the  counsel  of 
Mr.  Speer  was  sought  in  politics  by  elder  and  more 
experienced  managers  of  his  party.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  during  the  four  years  of  his  Congres- 
sional career  he  did  not  neglect  the  profession  or 
the  practice  of  law,  and  I  believe  that  d\iring  that 
time  he  did  not  miss  a  single  session  of  this  court, 
and  while  actively  and  energetically  engaged  in  his 
Congressional  duties,  he  seemed  to  try  his  cases  as 
well  coming  from  Washington  as  if  he  had  sat  in 
his  office  for  months." 

Mr.  Speer  died  from  lead  poisoning  caused  by 
drinking  water  which  had  stood  over  night  in  lead 
pipes.  The  cause  of  his  sickness  was  not  discov- 
ered in  time  to  apply  the  proper  remedies.  He  was 
brought  to  New  York  too  late  to  recover  and  died 
while  under  treatment  which,  if  begun  earlier, 
would  have  been  successful.  He  was  a  warm- 
hearted, generous,  truthful  and  honest  man,  'a 
public-spirited  citizen  and  an  earnest,  practical 
Christian. 


CHEISTOPHER  L.  MAGEE. 

CHRISTOPHER  LYMAN  MAGEE,  measured  by 
his  accomplishments,  either  as  a  business  man  or  a 
political  leader,  stands  as  an  admirable  type  of  the 
successful  Pennsjivanian.  Beginning  life  poor,  and 
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witlioiit  family  inlliKnifc,  lie  lias  earned  wealtli  for 
liiinHclf  nnd  i)r()ve(l  his  cajiacit.y  to  coiux'ivc  and  ex- 
ecTite  large  and  varied  enterprises.  In  jjolities  he 
has  been  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Kepuhlican 
party  in  Ins  section  for  years,  he  lias  more  than 
once  dictated  the  candidates  and  policy  of  his  party 
in  the  State,  and  has  sat  as  a  delegate  in  four  suc- 
cessive National  Conventions.  At  this  time  he  is 
President  and  editorial  director  of  a  prosperous 
daily  newspaper,  which  in  six  years  he  has  de- 
veloped from  a  wreck  into  a  STiccess  ;  President  of 
two  street  railway  companies,  both  of  which  he  or- 
ganized and  one  of  which  controls  thirty-two  miles 
of  tracks,  and  Director  in  nine  otlier  important  cor- 
porations, including  two  banks  and  the  leading  in- 
surance company  of  his  city.  He  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, on  Good  Friday,  April  14, 1848,  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools.  Prof.  Barry's  private  school, 
and  the  Western  University.  His  knack  of  finding 
or  malviug  a  way  to  whatever  he  wanted  to  accom- 
plish had  an  early  illustration.  When  his  elder 
brother  left  the  private  school  to  enter  the  High 
school,  the  younger  was  two  years  back  of  that  pro- 
motion. Going  to  school  by  himself  didn't  suit  him 
and  he  went  to  Prof.  Barry  with  this  proposition  : 
' '  You  give  me  an  hour  a  da}'  extra  in  recitations  on 
the  studies  I  would  have  to  take  next  year.  I  think 
I  can  get  along  with  them  besides  keeping  up  this 
year's  studies.  I  want  to  do  two  years  work  in  one 
and  get  into  the  High  school  along  with  Fred.  If  I 
succeed  father  will  be  so  proud  of  it  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  pay  you  for  the  extra  time.  If  I  fail,  don't 
you  say  anything  to  him  about  it,  and  as  soon  as  I 
can  earn  the  money  I'll  pay  you."  The  bargain  was 
made,  the  double  work  was  done  and  the  boy  suc- 
ceeded— succeeded  so  notably  in  his  examinations 
that  his  teacher  and  his  father  almost  quarreled 
over  the  question  of  i^ayment  for  the  extra  time,  the 
warm-hearted  old  Irish  pedagogue  closing  the  con- 
troversy with  the  declaration:  "Don't  insult  me  ! 
Do  you  suppose  I'm  not  as  proud  of  the  boy  as  ye 
are  yerself?"  Like  energy  and  like  success  have 
marked  his  career  ever  since.  His  father  died  in 
'63,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  cliildren,  of  whom 
three  were  younger  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
They  were  poor,  and  he  at  once  left  the  University 
and  took  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  City  Controller 
John  McCargo.  His  mother  was  a  notable  woman, 
of  broad  mind,  kind  lieart  and  rare  judgment.  To 
the  day  of  her  death,  in  March,  1889,  in  poverty  and 
in  wealth,  in  struggle  and  success,  she  was  his  most 
trusted  and  beloved  adviser  and  sympathizer.  He 
honored  her  above  all  earthly  beings,  and  was  never 
so  engrossed  in  any  enterprise,  however  momentous, 
nor  in  any  contest,  however  high  the  stake,  that  he 


would  not  turn  aside  from  it  instantly  to  minister  to 
her  comfort  or  contentment.  In  18G!)  he  became 
Cashier  of  the  City  Treasury,  and  in  1871,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  at  tlie  first  election  for  City  Treas- 
urer after  lie  had  reached  his  majority,  he  was 
elected  to  that  office  by  eleven  Inindred  majority, 
though  the  head  of  the  ticket — the  Mayor — was 
beaten  fifteen  hundred.  Of  his  gain,  nine  hundred 
and  six  was  made  in  the  ward  in  which  he  was 
born  and  raised,  lie  was  again  elected  City  Treas- 
urer in  '74,  running  eighteen  hundred  votes  ahead 
of  his  ticket.  This  was  the  end  of  his  holding  or 
seeking  salaried  office.  For  ten  years  following  he 
was  a  member,  and  latterly  President  of  the  Fire 
Commission,  until  it  was  abolished  by  the  new  city 
charter,  in  1887.  The  leading  features  of  this  in- 
strument were  designed  by  him,  including  a  note- 
worthy clause  providing  that  the  city  debt  can  only 
be  increased  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  In  the  years 
in  which  lie  has  been  the  ruling  power  in  the  muni- 
cipal aifairs  of  Pittsburgh,  the  city  debt  has  been  re- 
duced from  $15,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  He  twice 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee, and  has  been  a  delegate  in  every  Republi- 
can State  Convention  since  '72,  save  one,  and  in 
every  Republican  National  Convention  since  '76.  In 
1876  he  voted  for  Hartranft  until  the  last  ballot,  and 
then  for  Hayes.  In  1880,  he  was  one  of  the  three 
hundred  and  six  supporters  of  General  Grant.  In 
1884  he  went  down  with  the  Arthur  colors  flying, 
and  in  1888  he  led  the  break  in  Pennsylvania  from 
Sherman  to  Harrison,  swinging  off  at  the  head  of  the 
five  Allegheny  Coimty  votes  on  the  ballot  before  the 
decisive  one.  He  is  always  a  liberal  contributor  to 
Republican  campaign  funds  in  liis  county,  which, 
in  1888,  gave  Harrison  a  larger  majority  than  any 
other  in  the  Union,  20,400  plurality.  In  State  affairs 
he  is  a  loyal  and  unsvi^erving  friend  of  Senator  Cam- 
eron, as  he  was  of  his  father  before  him.  "  There 
is  a  fascination  and  excitement  about  politics  "  he 
said  recently,  "  whether  you  win  or  lose,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  nothing  else.  Of  course,  I  mean  when 
you  don't  want  office  yourself,  but  take  a  hand  in 
making  platforms,  engineering  candidacies  and 
managing  party  affairs.  It  is  a  diversion  that  you 
cannot  find  the  like  of  in  any  other  pursuit."  He  is 
slow  to  seek  a  political  conflict,  daring  and  tireless 
in  pursuing  it,  unruffied  by  defeat  and  generous  to 
the  point  of  weakness  in  his  hour  of  triumph.  The 
bitterest  enemy  he  ever  had  in  city  politics,  subse- 
quently becoming  desperately  poor,  he  put  into  a 
position  at  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
Another  who  had  fought  him  with  intense  virulence, 
and  whom  he  had  defeated,  he  afterwards  saved 
from  disgrace  and  has  never  even  permitted  the 
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man,  his  enemy  still,  to  know  of  it.  He  rules  -with 
the  warm  hand  rather  than  the  strong  hand,  and  his 
power  with  his  followers  comes  largely  from  their 
affection  for  him,  and  their  knowledge  that  at  what- 
ever cost  he  always  keeps  his  word  with  them,  and 
fulfils  his  promises  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The 
generosity  of  his  political  inethods  may  be  well  il- 
lustrated by  two  incidents  :  A  trusted  associate  re- 
cently said,  with  some  impatience  :  ' '  Magee  and 
I  have  a  battle  royal  with  some  fellow  and  get 
him  down.  I  want  to  feel  sure  he  is'nt  going  to 
get  up  and  come  at  us  again,  so  I  spike  him  to  the 
floor  and  go  to  sleep  contented.  Then  after  I  am 
sleeping  Magee  comes  back  and  forgives  him,  and 
pulls  the  nails.  That's  Chris's  way  1  "  Not  many 
weeks  ago  a  correspondent  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper went  to  him  for  some  damaging  information 
concerning  an  active  and  powerful  political  enemy 
of  his,  and  got  this  answer :  "If  I  know  anything 
about  him  that  would  injure  him  if  it  were  pub- 
lished, I  could  only  have  found  it  out  in  the  confi- 
dence of  our  association  when  we  were  friends, 
and  I  would  not  be  dishonorable  enough  to  use  it 
against  him  now  that  we  have  parted  company." 
He  has  lately  given  less  attention  to  politics  and 
more  to  business.  He  made  money  in  the  early  de- 
velopment of  natural  gas,  and  got  out  of  it  in  safe 
time,  turning  his  gains  over  and  over  by  shrewd  in- 
vestments in  real  estate,  during  the  wonderful  rise 
in  values  which  has  followed  the  introduction  of 
that  fuel  into  Pittsburgh.  He  is  at  present  the  owner 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  real  estate  in  the  city. 
On  one  piece,  which  he  recently  bought  for  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  Times — 
which  he  bought  in  '84  when  it  had  but  fifteen  hun- 
dred circulation  and  was  ready  to  die,  and  has 
built  up  to  a  circulation  of  thirty-five  thousand — is 
about  to  build  a  ten-story  office  building.  The 
newspaper  business  was  new  to  him,  but  he  went 
into  it  as  he  goes  into  everything  else,  and  besides  di- 
recting the  business  affairs  of  his  paper  he  personally 
supervises  its  policy,  and  sees  every  editorial  before 
it  is  printed.  He  writes  occasionally  onlj%  but  al- 
ways with  vigor  and  directness.  Besides  his  news- 
paper he  is  the  organizer  and  President  of  the  Du- 
quesne  Traction  Company,  controlling  thirty-two 
miles  of  street  railways,  and  of  the  Transverse  Pas- 
senger  Railway  Company,  and  an  active  Director  in 
the  Citizens  Traction  Company,  the  Central  Trac- 
tion Company,  the  Alle|heny  Traction  Company, 
the  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  &  Manchester  Traction 
Company,  the  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  «&  Manchester 
Passenger  Railway  Company,  the  Freehold  Bank, 
the  Fidelity  Title  and  Trust  Company,  the  Western 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Allegheny  County 


Light  Company,  (electric).  To  each  of  these  he 
gives  personal  attention,  and  with  quick  perception, 
wonderful  capacity  for  work,  stalwart  physique, 
temperate  habits  and  a  cheerful  philosophy  that  no 
care  can  rufHe,  he  contrives  to  get  through  his  work 
with  them  all,  and  still  find  time  for  enjoying  his 
luxurious  home  and  the  society  of  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Magee  was  Miss  Eleanor  L.  Gillespie,  the  daughter  of 
a  well-known  merchant,  now  dead.  She  is  an  ac- 
complished musician,  a  leader  in  social  affairs  and 
a  charming  and  frequent  entertainer.  Their  resi- 
dence, recently  completed,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  city.  Both  are  lovers  of  art  and  of  books  and 
of  friends,  and  the  interior  furnishment  of  their 
home  is  designed  with  all  three  in  remembrance. 
Mr.  Magee  has  made  his  fortune  by  large  enter- 
prizes,  rather  than  by  small  economies.  He  is  a 
generous  liver,  but  a  temperate  one.  He  smokes  a 
great  deal,  but  is  a  total  abstainer  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  He  is  the  most  approachable 
of  men,  and  rai'ely  denies  anybody  a  hearing, 
whether  it  is  a  loan  or  an  interview  that  is  desired. 
His  charities  are  large,  unostentatious  and  continu- 
ous. He  loves  his  family  and  his  friends,  likes  as 
many  people  as  he  can,  and  hates  nobody.  He  en- 
joys his  own  successes  modestly,  but  thoroughly. 
He  would  rather  remember  having  done  one  man  a 
kindness  than  that  he  had  triumphed  over  twenty. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  toil  by  which  he  has  earned 
wealth  has  been  lightened,  and  the  cares  and  strug- 
gles through  which  he  has  risen  to  eminence  have 
traced  no  furrows  on  his  face  or  on  his  heart. 


BAYARD  TAYLOE. 

HON.  JAMES  BAYARD  TAYLOR,  the  cele- 
brated author,  poet,  journalist,  traveler  and  diplo- 
matist, was  born  upon  a  country  farm  at  Kennett 
Square,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  11, 
182S,  and  died  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  on  December  19, 
1878,  while  representing  the  United  States  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
German  Empire.  His  parents  were  descended  from 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Penusylvauia,  and  were  per- 
sons  of  note  in  the  quiet  township  where  they 
always  lived.  The  future  author  and  traveler  re- 
ceived the  usual  advantages  of  a  common  school 
education,  and,  like  so  many  other  men  of  eminence, 
obtained  his  first  impulse  to  a  literary  career  through 
his  connection  with  the  press.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years  he  was  regularly  apprenticed  in  a  news- 
paper printing  office,  in  West  Chester,  and  employed 
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luH  loisiiiT  in  the  Htndy  of  Latiu  unci  Frcncli.  Ilia 
first  jxiblislied  coiiipowitionM  were  verses,  which  he 
■wrote  for  the  cohiinnsof  the  newspaper  in  (juestion, 
and  were  probably  "  set  up  "  by  his  own  hand.  The 
approval  of  his  friends  soon  induced  him  to  send 
sjiecimena  of  his  poetic  skill  to  the  two  recognized 
autocrats  of  American  criticism,  Nathaniel  P.  Wil- 
lis and  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  then  respectively 
conducting'  the  New  York  Mirror  and  Oraham^s 
Magazine.  They  were  well  received  in  the  columns 
of  tliose  periodicals,  and  others  of  his  compositions 
were  accepted  by  metropolitan  newspapers.  In 
1844  he  collected  his  scattered  verses  into  a  small 
volume  entitled  "Ximena,  or,  The  Battle  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  Other  Poems"  (Philadelphia, 
1844,  12mo.,  pp.  84),  which  is  now  one  of  the  scarc- 
est of  modern  American  books.  One  of  his  objects 
in  this  early  appearance  as  an  author  was  to  gain  a 
sufficient  status  in  literature  to  procure  him  an  en- 
gagement as  correspondent  for  some  prominent 
journal  during  a  tour  in  Europe  which  he  was 
eagerly  planning,  although  the  expenses  had  yet  to 
be  provided.  This  bold  project  for  a  youth  of 
nineteen  succeeded  in  every  respect.  His  local 
fame  in  Chester  County  reached  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  his  book  had  been  printed,  and  he 
obtained  from  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  of  the 
United  States  Gazette,  and  Mr.  Patterson,  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  an  advance  of  f  100  for  let- 
ters to  be  written  from  Europe.  This  sum,  with  the 
addition  of  $40  received  from  Graham's  Magazine, 
for  some  accepted  poems,  was  enough  to  pay  his 
passage  and  his  expenses  for  a  few  weeks  abroad, 
and  he  was  encouraged  by  Horace  Greeley,  who 
promised  to  pay  for  such  letters  as  should  prove 
readable.  He  took  a  steerage  passage  for  England, 
traveled  on  foot  through  England,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Italy  and  France,  for  nearly  two 
years,  at  an  expense  of  only  $500,  a  portion  of 
which  was  sent  by  his  parents,  but  the  larger  part 
was  earned  by  his  fresh  and  vivacious  newspaper 
correspondence.  On  his  return  to  America  he  had 
little  trouble  in  arranging  his  materials  into  a  vol- 
ume, which  was  published  in  December,  1846,  at 
New  York,  under  the  title  "  Views-a-foot,  or  Europe 
Seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff ;  with  a  Preface  by 
N.  P.  Willis."  The  volume  had  an  immediate  suc- 
cess, receiving  the  heartiest  praise  not  only  from  R. 
W.  Griswold,  but  from  that  sterner  censor,  the  Lon- 
don AthencBum.  It  passed  through  a  dozen  editions. 
For  a  year  after  his  return  Mr.  Taylor  edited  and 
published  a  country  paper  at  Phcenixville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, witli  an  unsatisfactory  pecuniary  result.  In 
1847  he  came  to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune  by 
literature,  and  a  number  of  his  sketches  and  poems 


were  accepted  by  tlic  Literary  iVt/i-ld,  whicli,  under 
the  management  of  tlie  late  Evert  A.  Duyckinck, 
was  then  the  leading  critical  journal  of  the  metropo- 
lis. His  ambition  was  still  chielly  directed  to  poetic 
fame,  and  at  the  Christmas  season  of  1847  he  issued 
(with  the  date  of  1848)  a  new  volume  of  "Rhymes 
of  Travel,  Ballads  and  other  Poems,"  which  did  not 
meet  the  commendation  of  the  Literary  World,  but 
was  warmly  praised  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  Mr. Taylor  secured  employment  upon  the 
New  York  Tribune,  with  which  paper  he  continued, 
until  his  death,  connected  in  some  capacity.  Early 
in  1849  he  became  owner  of  one  share  of  the  Tribune 
stock,  and  was  advanced  in  rank  upon  its  editorial 
staff.  Just  at  that  time,  however,  the  Eastern 
States  were  agog  with  the  California  excitement, 
-and  thither  young  Taylor  proceeded  by  way  of 
Panama,  returning  a  few  months  later  through 
Mexico.  His  letters  to  the  Tribune,  collected  under 
the  title  "  El  Dorado;  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of 
Empire"  (2  vols.,  1850),  had  within  a  few  weeks  a 
circulation  of  ten  thousand  copies,  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish reprint  thirty  thousand  were  sold.  More  than 
twenty  editions  have  since  been  issued  of  this,  the 
most  profitable  of  all  Mr.  Taylor's  works.  The 
chief  incentive  to  his  longest  series  of  journeys — 
those  begun  in  1851 — was  the  death,  from  consump- 
tion, of  a  beautiful  and  amiable  young  lady  to 
whom  he  was  long  engaged,  and  who  had  inspired 
many  pathetic  lyrics  in  his  earlier  verse.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  almost  on  her  death- 
bed, and  after  her  burial  he  felt  the  need  of  pro- 
tracted change  of  scene.  In  the  summer  of  1851 
Mr.  Taylor  set  out  for  a  long  tour  in  Eastern  lands, 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  publisher  a  third  volume 
of  poems,  "  A  Book  of  Romances,  Lyrics  and 
Songs,"  (Boston,  1851),  which  included  "The  Amer- 
ican Legend,"  a  poem  delivered  the  previous  year 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  separately  printed.  Mr.  Taylor's  jour- 
ney conducted  him  by  way  of  England,  the  Rhine, 
Vienna,  Trieste  and  Smyrna  to  Egypt,  reaching 
Cairo  early  in  November.  He  spent  the  whole  win- 
ter in  a  voyage  up  the  Nile,  penetrating  through 
Nubia  and  the  Soudan  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Shil- 
look  negroes,  on  the  White  Nile,  and  when  he 
reached  Cairo  in  April,  1852,  he  had  traveled  four 
thousand  miles  in  Central  Africa.  He  then  made  the 
usual  Oriental  tour  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  visited 
Antioch  and  Aleppo,  and  crossed  Asia  Minor  diagon- 
ally from  Tarsus,  through  the  passes  of  the  Taurus 
range,  the  forests  of  ancient  Phrygia  and  the  Bi- 
thynian  Olympus  to  Constantinople,  visiting  also  the 
Troad.  He  then  spent  several  months  in  Southern 
Europe,  especially  Malta  and  Sicily,  where  he  wit- 
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nessed  the  eruption  of  Etna,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land by  way  of  the  Tyrol  and  Germany.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  in  England,  he  took  a  new  departure 
for  the  extreme  East  in  October,  1852 ;  tarried  a 
month  in  Southern  Spain,  proceeded  to  Bombay  by 
the  "overland"  route,  and  made  a  journey  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  miles,  chiefly  on  horseback, 
in  Central  India,  reaching  Calcutta  February  22, 
1853.  He  soon  proceeded  to  Hong  Kong,  by  way  of 
Peuang  and  Singapore ;  resided  some  time  at  Shang- 
hai as  an  attach^  of  the  American  Legation,  then  in 
charge  of  Colonel  Marshall,  and,  on  May  17,  em- 
barked for  Japan  on  board  the  squadron  of  Commo- 
dore Perry.  He  was  thus  a  witness  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable  events  of  modern  times — the  open- 
ing of  Japan  to  intercourse  with  civilized  countries 
— but  his  diary  was  not  allowed  to  be  separately 
published,  it  being  used  in  preparing  the  official 
narrative  of  the  expedition.  Returning  to  Canton 
in  August,  Mr.  Taylor  sailed  in  September  for  New 
York  and  reached  this  port  December  20, 1853,  after 
an  absence  of  two  j'ears  and  four  months,  during 
which  he  had  traveled  about  fifty  thousand  miles. 
His  letters  to  the  Tribune  furnished  the  materials  of 
several  volumes — "A  Journey  to  Central  Africa; 
or,  Life  and  Landscape  from  Egypt  to  the  Negro 
Kingdoms  of  the  White  Nile"  (New  York,  1854); 
"The  Lands  of  the  Saracen;  or.  Pictures  of  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  Sicily  and  Spain"  (1854) ;  and  "  A 
Visit  to  India,  China  and  Japan  in  the  Year  1853  " 
(1855) — all  of  which  were  widely  popular  both  in 
America  and  England  and  ran  through  numerous 
editions.  Mr.  Taylor  had  scarcely  rested  from  is- 
suing these  volumes  of  travels,  when  he  returned  to 
his  first  love  with  three  volumes  of  verse,  "Poems 
of  the  Orient"  (Boston,  1854);  "  Poems  and  Ballads  " 
(New  York,  1854);  and  "Poems  of  Home  and 
Travel"  (New  York,  1855)  the  latter  work  compris- 
ing a  selection  from  his  earlier  lyrics.  In  July,  1856, 
he  undertook  a  fourth  tour  through  Northern  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  Iceland,  resulting  in  three  more 
volumes — "  Northern  Travel ;  Summer  and  Winter 
Pictures ;  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Lapland  "  (1857) ; 
"  Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia,  with  an  Excursion 
to  Crete"  (1859);  and  "At  Home  and  Abroad;  a 
Sketch  Book  of  Life,  Scenery  and  Men"  (1859),  of 
which  work  a  second  series  was  issued  in  1862. 
Mr.  Taylor  settled  down  to  quiet  journalistic  work 
for  a  few  years,  but  the  passion  for  novelty  was  still 
strong  within  him,  and  in  1862  he  accepted  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
resided  nearly  two  years,  acting  for  a  short  time  in 
1868  as  Charge  d'  Affaires  ad  intenm.  At  this  time 
he  pursued  with  earnestness  his  studies  of  German 
literature,  commenced  many  years  before,  and  mar- 


ried Miss  Marie  Hansen,  a  German  lady  of  distin- 
guished family,  who  is  herself  a  linguist  and  author 
of  rare  talents.  During  his  residence  in  Russia  Mr. 
Taylor  published"  The  Poets'  Journal"  (Boston, 
1863)  which  has  been  called  a  poetical  domestic  au- 
tobiography, and  "Hannah  Thurston,  a  Story  of 
American  Life  "  (1863)  his  first  venture  in  fiction — 
a  work  which  achieved  considerable  success  and 
was  translated  by  Mrs.  Taylor  into  German.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  America  he  issued  a  second  novel 
— "John  Godfrey's  Fortunes,  Related  by  Himself" 
(1864) — and  two  years  later  a  third — "The  Story  of 
Kennett ;  a  Tale  of  American  Life  "  (1866)— dealing 
with  historical  incidents  which  occurred  near  his 
birthplace  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  A 
poem,  "The  Picture  of  St.  John"  (1866)  and  two 
new  volumes  of  travel,  "  Colorado ;  a  Summer 
Trip"  (1867)  and  "Byways  of  Europe"  (1869)  gave 
evidence  of  continued  literary  activitj%  as  also  of 
Frithiof's  "  Sagai"  (1867)  and  of  Auerbach's  "Villa 
on  the  Rhine"  (1869)  which  he  edited,  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  latter  author.  During  the 
winter  of  1869-'70  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  "  German  Literature"  at  Cornell  University.  He 
was  well  beloved  by  all  the  students  at  Ithaca.  His 
chief  occupation  for  several  years  consisted  in  lec- 
turing, and  his  recreation  in  translating  Goethe's 
"  Faust,"  two  volumes  (1870-'71).  He  traversed  in 
1871  the  entire  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way, making  a  by-visit  to  the  British  province  of 
Manitoba,  and  in  1874  revisited  Egypt  and  Iceland, 
publishing  his  letters  thereupon  in  a  single  volume. 
Among  his  later  publications  were  "  The  Ballad  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  "  (1869)  delivered  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  monument  at  Gettysburg,  July  4,  1869; 
another  novel,  "Joseph  and  His  Friend"  (1870); 
"The  Masque  of  the  Gods"  (1872);  "Lars,  a  Pas- 
toral of  Norway  "  (1873) ;  and  "  Home  Pastorals,  Bal- 
lads and  Lyrics  "  (1875).  He  edited  four  volumes, 
comprising  an  "Illustrated  Library  of  Travel.  Ex- 
ploration and  Adventure  "  (1872-'74)  and  was  long 
engaged  upon  a  biography  of  Goethe,  which  he  in- 
tended to  make  the  great  work  of  his  life.  A  com- 
plete account  of  his  literary  activity  would  comprise 
scores  of  uncollected  contributions  to  miscellaneous 
publications,  many  unpublished  lectures,  and  a  vast 
number  of  literary  reviews  and  general  articles 
which  were  published  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  One  of  his  frequent  tours  forc( 
was  in  preparing  for  the  Tribune,  some  years  ago, 
within  forty-eight  hours  a  complete  account  of  two 
new  volumes  of  poems  by  Victor  Hugo.  This  was 
done  from  advance  sheets,  by  working  day  and  night, 
and  the  account,  which  filled  several  columns,  was 
largely  composed  of  metrical  translations  from 
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lingo.  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  an  ardent  politician,  bnt 
lie  sympathized  heartily  with  the  Union  canse  during 
the  Civil  War  and  was  always  identified  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Republican  party.  Though  his 
literary  headquarters  were  in  New  York,  he  was  a 
resident  and  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  having  a 
beaiitiful  home  near  the  spot  of  his  birth.  When  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  President  Hayes  to  till  the  post  of 
Minister  to  the  German  Empire,  it  was  generally 
felt  tliat  it  would  be  not  merely  a  welcome  tribute 
to  literature  and  to  journalistic  success,  but  a  fitting 
satisfaction  of  the  joint  interests  of  two  great  States, 
could  the  position  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Taylor.  The 
press  of  the  country  with  great  unanimity  approved 
in  advance  the  nomination,  which  he  received  with- 
out solicitation  on  his  own  part.  The  complimen- 
tary receptions  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Taylor  at 
Philadelphia  and  in  New  York  City,  are  well  re- 
membered by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  participat- 
ing in  them.  The  most  distinguished  men  of  letters 
in  both  cities  took  pleasure  in  bidding  God-speed  to 
a  gentleman  of  such  eminence  in  many  distinct 
lines,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  German  resi- 
dents were  not  less  hearty.  The  press  in  Germany 
and  England  were  highly  complimentary,  and  long 
biographical  sketches  of  Mr.  Taylor  appeared  in  the 
Berlin  papers.  He  arrived  in  Germany  late  in  April, 
1878,  and  his  short  diplomatic  career  was  marked 
by  more  than  one  notable  event.  The  two  attempts 
upon  the  life  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Peace  Congress  at  Berlin  will  suffice  to 
show  the  character  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  his 
lot  to  represent  his  country  at  so  important  a  Capital. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  his  zeal  to  perform  his 
duties  of  courtesy  to  the  venerableOerman  Emperor, 
by  tendering  him  the  congratulations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, may  have  accelerated  his  death ;  but  the 
immediate  cause  was  a  surgical  operation  to  which 
he  had  submitted  several  weeks  before.  The  tid- 
ings of  his  sudden  death  aroused  universal  grief  and 
sorrow  at  the  German  Court,  because  the  deceased 
gentleman,  although  only  accredited  a  short  time, 
was  a  universal  favorite.  The  Emperor  William, 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Prince  Bismarck  greatly 


esteemed  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  appointment  as  Minis- 
ter to  that  Court  was  extremely  welcome  to  them. 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  daughter  devotedly  nursed  the 
deceased  during  his  long  illness.  The  fatal  symp- 
toms came  on  suddenly.  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  out 
of  bed  and  was  transacting  business  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  American  Legation  the  day  before.  His 
death  was  peaceful  and  painless ;  he  passed  away 
fi'om  life  as  though  sinking  into  restful  sleep.  No 
account  of  Mr.  Taylor's  later  literary  labors  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  the  fine  poem 
which  he  delivered  at  the  Centenary  Celebration  of 
American  Independence,  at  Philadelphia,  July  4, 
1876, — an  occasion,  which  in  many  respects,  was  the 
crowning  moment  of  his  life.  In  the  same  year  he 
printed  an  unpretending  little  volume,  "The  Echo 
Club  and  Other  Literary  Diversions."  One  of  his 
greatest  works,  perhaps  his  poetic  masterpiece,  was 
published  only  a  few  days  before  his  decease, 
"Prince  Deukalion,"  a  philosophical  poem,  which 
has  been  passed  upon  by  the  majority  of  our  organs 
of  literary  criticism  and  has  elicited  the  most 
diverse  opinions.  The  untimely  death  of  its  author, 
which  made  "Prince  Deukalion"  his  last  literary 
bequest  to  his  countrymen,  gave  it  an  extensive  cir- 
culation, and  the  author's  object,  which  was  to 
popularize  his  views  about  the  religion  of  the  future, 
was  thus  attained.  Like  the  majority  of  modern 
poets  Mr.  Taylor  held  philosophical  views  consider- 
ably at  variance  with  the  prevalent  theological  or- 
thodoxy, but  he  never  sought  to  give  distinct 
expression  to  those  views,  and  the  multitude  of 
readers  who  are  groping  for  a  creed  will  doubtless 
find  at  least  a  consistent  and  coherent  system  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  poem.  In  his  heart  it  was  always 
poetic  fame  that  he  coveted — poetry  was  his  first 
love  and  his  last.  The  final  verdict  of  criticism, 
however,  will  probably  award  a  greater  value  to 
other  of  his  works.  He  long  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  having  both  his  prose  and  poetic  works  collected 
into  uniform  series,  the  travels,  which  now  com- 
prise some  ten  volumes,  having  for  many  years 
stood  as  standard  books  on  the  catalogues  of  well 
known  publishers. 
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